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by  Charles  Oman  (Art.)  . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  6 
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Jean  Piaubcrt,  by  Roger  van  Gindcrtael  (Art.)  . .        . .        . .        .  .        .  .  24 

|eune  Peinturc' in  action, 'La,  by  Gerald  Schurr  (Note)         ..       ..       ..  54 

John  Minton — Four  drawings,  by  Kenneth  Bayncs  (Art.)      .  .        . .        .  .  36 

Kaplan  Galleries — see  Martin,  Henri 

Kasmiri  Gallery — see  Art  in  the  Modern  Manner 

Kirchner,  E.  L.  (Note)  51 

Kncllcr,  Some  drawings  by  Sir  Geoffrey,  by  J.  D.  Stewart  (Art.)  ..  ..  192 
Koetser  Brian,  Gallery — see  Dutch  Pictures 

Korler  Collection,  The.  An  important  exhibition  in  Zurich,  by  C.  M. 

Kauffmann  (Art.)  15 

Lacquer  in  Edinburgh — see  Chinese 

Lange  Peer,  by  Adrian  Bury  (Note)       .  .        . .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .  274 

Largilliere,  Nicolas  de — see  Belle  Strasbourgcoise 

Lee,  F.  R„  R.A.—  see  Cruel  Sea 

Leger,  Fernand — see  Painter  of  the  Mechanical  Age 

Lcggatt  Bros. — see  Wootton  Touch 

Leicester  Galleries — see  Art  in  the  Modern  Manner 

Lclcu,  An  Unusual  Piece  of  Furniture  by,  by  L.  G.  G.  Ramsey  (Art.) .  .        .  .  105 

Liberals  of  iy  10,  by  Adrian  Bury  (Note)         ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  212 

Library  of  Belgium — see  Royal 

Living  Personality,  A  (Note)  280 

London  Museum — see  Garton  Glass 

London  Palazzo,  A:  44  Berkeley  Square,  by  Clifford  Musgrave  (Art.)  .  .  75 
London  Scaffolding  and  a  Brilliant  Painting  by  Samuel  Scott,  by  Martin 

Holmes  (Art.)   84 

Louvre — see  Orphic  Cubism 
Lurcat,Jean — see  Chant  du  Monde 
Maas,  Jeremy,  Gallery — see  Stuart,  Gilbert 

Machines',  Delacroix's  'Grandes:  1,  by  Philippe  Verdier  (Art.)        ..       ..  232 
Madden  Galleries — see  Personalities  in  Art 
Macs,  NicolaM — see  Living  Personality 

Manchester   I  he  Age  of  Shakespeare.  An  exhibition  at  the  Whitworth  Art 

Gallery  (Art.)   4T 

Mannerist  ( ioldsmiths,  The:  3.  Antwerp,  part  I,  byj.  F.  Hayward  (Art.)     .  .  92 

Ditto — Antwerp,  part  II  (Art.)   ..        ..        ..  165 

Ditto— Antwerp,  part  III  (Art.)   251 

Marine  Paintings  in  Summer  Shows,  by  M-L.  D'Otrange  Mastai  (Note)     .  .  294 
Martin,  Henri,  and  Others,  by  Adrian  Bury  (Note)     ..        ..        ..        ..  200 

Mathieu,  Georges — see  From  the  Provinces 
Matta-  tei  From  DUsseldorf  to  Paris 
Max  Beerbohm — sec  Liberals  of  1910 

May  m  Bordeaux,  by  Gerald  Schurr  (Note)     ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  121 

Mayorkas  Bros.,  New  York — sec  Rare  Cucnca  Carpet 

Mazzoni  (d.  1518).  Christophoro  Colombo.  His  portrait  from  life  sculptured 

by  Guido,  by  Richard  Gaettens  (Art.)  175 
Mechanical  Age — see  Painter  of  the 


Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C. — see  Bury  St.  Edmunds 

Cross 

Michelangelo,  The  Royal  Academy  tondo  by,  by  Frederick  Whiting  (Art.)  44 

Milwaukee  Art  Center,  Wisconsin — see  Folger  Silver  Collection 

Minton,  John — Four  drawings,  by  Kenneth  Baynes  (Art.)      ..        ..        ..  36 

Mitchell,  John,  Gallery — see  Game  on  the  Green 
Molnc,  Luis  V. — see  Personalities  in  Art 

Moment  of  Cathay,  A,  by  L.  G.  G.  Ramsey  (Art.)    31 

Montreal,  Prospect  of  (Review)  ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  43 

Mount  Pleasant  'the  most  elegant  seat  in  Pennsylvania',  by  Helen  Comstock 

(Art.)   227 

Musce  d'  Art  Modcrne  enriched,  by  Gerald  Schurr  (Note)      ..        ..        ..  121 

Musical  Sculptures,  by  Gerald  Schurr  (Note)    .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .  204 

Nantes — see  From  the  Provinces 

National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C. — see  Iranian  Art 

National  Museum  of  Wales,  The  Margaret  Davics  bequest  to  the,  by  John 
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New  Art  Centre — see  Art  in  the  Modern  Manner 
New  London  Gallery — see  Art  in  the  Modern  Manner 
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New  York,  Kennedy  Galleries — see  Marine  Paintings 
Newman,  M.,  Ltd. — see  Representationalism 

News  in  Brief  (Notes)     ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  120,280 

Nice,  Palais  de  la  Mediterranee — see  From  the  Provinces 

Nineteenth-century  painting  in  French  Canada,  by  W.  E.  Greening  (Art.)  .  .  289 
Northern  Baroque  Paintings  and  Drawings,  by  M-L.  D'Otrange  Mastai 

(Note)   222 

Norton  Foundation — see  Simon 

Norwich,  The  Civic  Plate  and  Insignia  of  the  City  of.  2:  The  Civic  Plate,  by 

Charles  Oman  (Art.)    6 

'Nouvclle  Tendance' — sec  De-mystification  of  Art 
O'Hana  Gallery — see  Courbct 

Old  Drawings,  by  Adrian  Bury  (Note)  .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .  274 

Old  English  Silver  at  the  Clark  Art  Institute,  by  M-L.  D'Otrange  Mastai 

(Note)       .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .  223 

Old  Master  drawings  found  in  Devon.  Put  out  as  rubbish  (Art.)       ..        ..  52 

On  a  synthesis  of  the  arts:  Castcllaras-lc-Neuf,  by  Raymond  Cogniat  (Art.)  185 
One  of  the  Browns,  by  Adrian  Bury  (Note)     ..        ..        ..        ..  ..122 

O'Nians,  Hal,  Gallery — see  Italian  Master  Drawings 
Ditto — see  Old  Drawings 

Orphic  Cubism  in  the  Louvre,  by  Gerald  Schurr  (Note)        ..        ..        ..  121 

Pages,  Irene — sec  Personalities  in  Art 

Painter  of  the  Mechanical  Age,  by  Gerald  Schurr  (Note)       ..        ..        ..      5  5 

Painting  by  Samuel  Scott,  London  Scaffolding  and  a  Brilliant,  by  Martin 

Holmes  (Art.)   84 

Painting  in  French  Canada,  Nineteenth-century,  by  W.  E.  Greening  (Art.)  289 
Paintings  111  Summer  Shows — sec  Marine 

Palace  and  Sweden's  Foreign  Office,  Princess  Sophia  Albcrtina's,  by  Stig 

Fogelmarck  (Art.)  . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  1 59 

Palazzo,  A  London:  44  Berkeley  Square,  by  Clifford  Musgrave  (Art.)         .  .  75 
Palser  Gallery — see  Ruskin  Gallery 
Paris — see  From  DUsseldorf  to 

Paris  Collection  of  contemporary  art,  A,  by  Georges  Salmann  (Art.)  .  .  242 

Paris  Dispatch,  by  Gerald  Schurr  (Notes)   54,  121,  204 

Paris,  Galerie  A — see  Jcunc  Pcinturc 

Paris,  Galerie  Charpentier — see  Surrealist  Schedule 

Paris,  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs — sec  Chant  du  Monde 

Ditto — see  De-mystification  of  Art 

Ditto — see  Musical  Sculptures 

Ditto — see  Poetic  Tapestries 

Ditto — see  Urgent  Appeal 

Parker  Gallery — see  Ward,  John 

Parra,  Violeta — see  Poetic  Tapestries 

Pasmore,  Victor — see  Art  in  the  Modern  Manner 

Patrons  of  the  Arts  in  Britain,  Today's,  I  ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  225 

Paul  Gauguin,  the  great  solitary,  by  John  Hillier  (Review)  273 

Paysages  de  France  (Art.)  . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        ■  •  35 

Pennsylvania',  Mount  Pleasant 'the  most  elegant  seat  in,  by  Helen  Comstock 

(Art.)   227 

Personalities  in  Art,  by  Adrian  Bury  (Note)  274 

Phoenix  Art  Museum,  Arizona — see  Folger  Silver  Collection 

Piaubcrt,  Jean,  by  Roger  van  Gindertael  (Art.)  ..        ..        ..        •■  24 

Picasso — see  Art  in  the  Modern  Manner 
Piccadilly  Gallery — see  Art  in  the  Modern  Manner 
Pictures — see  Dutch 

Plate  and  Insignia  of  the  City  of  Norwich,  The  Civic.  2:  The  Civic  Plate,  by 

Charles  Oman  (Art.)    6 

Pleasant  'the  most  elegant  seat  in  Pennsylvania',  Mount,  by  Helen  Comstock 

(Art.)   227 

Poetic  Tapestries,  by  Gerald  Schurr  (Note)      ..        ..        ..        ■•        ••  204 

Pomar,  Julio — see  Portuguese  'Tauromachies' 

Pop  art  reached  bottom  ?  Has,  by  Geoffrey  Wagner  (Art.)  . .  . .  •  •  255 
Portuguese 'Tauromachies',  by  Gerald  Schurr  (Note)  ..        .-        ••  55 

Preservation — see  Urgent  Appeal 
Preston  Gallery — see  Ships  in  Duke  Street 

Princess  Sophia  Albertina's  Palace  and  Sweden's  Foreign  Office,  by  Stig 

Fogelmarck  (Art.)   '  lS9 
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Articles  and  Notes — continued 

Prints — see  Sporting 
Prospect  of  Montreal  (Review) 
Provinces — see  From  the 

Put  out  as  rubbish :  Old  Master  drawings  found  in  1  )evon  (Art.) 
Pync,  J.  15.,  by  Adrian  Bury  (Note) 
Rare  Cuenca  Carpet,  by  M-L.  D'Otrangc  Mastai  (Note) 
Rare  Sucket-Fork,  by  M-L.  D'Otrangc  Mastai  (Note) 
Reprcscntationalism,  by  Adrian  bury  (Note) 
Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua — see  Correction 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  Museum  of  Art — see  Northern  Baroque 

Paintings  and  Drawings 
Rococo  taste,  An  English  commode  in  the,  by  E.  T.  Joy  (Art.) 
Royal  Academy,  The  Art  of  the  Hittites  in  an  exhibition  at  the,  by  John 

Mills  (Art.)   

Royal  Academy  tondo  by  Michelangelo,  The,  by  Frederick  Whiting  (Art). 
Royal  Library  of  Belgium  (Note) 

Rubbish,  Put  out  as:  Old  Master  drawings  found  in  Devon  (Art.) 

Ruskin  Gallery,  by  Adrian  Bury  (Note) 

Ruth  Duckworth,  by  Aidron  Duckworth  (Art.) 

Rutland  Galleries — see  Cruel  Sea 

St.  Gregory  the  Great  at  Mass  (Note) 

Schcnck  House,  The  Jan  Martcnsc,  by  M-L.  D'Otrange  Mastai  (Note) 
Scott,  London  Scaffolding  and  a  Brilliant  Painting  by  Samuel,  by  Martin 

Holmes  (Art.)   

Sculptor,  America's  first,  by  Ncvile  Wallis  (Review)  .. 
Sculptures — sec  Musical 
Sea — see  Cruel 

Shakespeare,  The  Age  of.  An  exhibition  at  the  Whitworth  Art  Gallery 

Manchester  (Art.) 
Ship  Painter — see  Ward,  John 
Ships  in  Duke  Street,  by  Adrian  Bury  (Note) 
Silver  at  the  Clark  Art  Institute — see  Old  English 
Silver  Collection — sec  Folger 

Silver  in  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts,  Earlv  American,  by  Paul  L.  Gligaut 

(Art.)       . .   

Simon  Norton  Foundation  and  Duvccn  Galleries,  The  (Note) 
Sisley — see  Courbet 

Some  drawings  by  Sir  Geoffrey  Kncller,  by  J.  D.  Stewart  (Art.) 

Sophia  Albcrtina's  Palace  and  Sweden's  Foreign  Office,  Princess,  by  Stig 

Fogelmarck  (Art.) 
Sporting  Prints,  by  Adrian  Bury  (Note) 
Stanheld,  Clarkson — sec  Cruel  Sea 
Stone  Heads — see  Thirteenth-century 
Strasbourgcoise,  La  Belle:  A  New  Version  (Art.) 
Stuart,  Gilbert,  by  Adrian  Bury  (Note) 

Studio,  The  (Note)   

Sucket-Fork — see  Rare 

Surrealist  Schedule,  by  Gerald  Schurr  (Note) 

Sweden's  Foreign  Office,  Princess  Sophia  Albcrtina's  Palace  and,  by  Stig 
Fogelmarck  (Art.) 

Synthesis  of  the  arts,  On  a:  Castellaras-le-Ncuf,  by  Raymond  Cogniat  (Art.) 
Tapestries — see  Poetic 
'Tauromachies' — see  Portuguese 
Terry-Engcll,  H. — see  Paysages  de  France 

Thirteenth-century  Stone  Heads,  by  M-L.  D'Otrange  Mastai  (Note) 
Tondo  by  Michelangelo,  The  Royal  Academy,  by  Frederick  Whiting  (Art.) 
Tribute  to  the  British  Antique  Dealer  (52) 

Ditto  (53)  

Ditto  (54)  

Turkish  Delight,  An  eighteenth-century,  by  Jerome  Irving  Smith  (Art.) 
Unique  Essay  in  English  Ceramic  Art,  A,  by  Patrick  Synge-Hutchinson  (Art.) 
Unusual  Piece  of  Furniture  by  Leleu,  An,  by  L.  G.  G.  Ramsey  (Art.) 
Upper  Grosvcnor  Galleries — see  Happy  Exhibition 
Ditto — see  Inspired  by  Himalayas 

Urgent  Appeal — for  Preservation,  by  Gerald  Schurr  (Note)  

Van  Gogh — see  Immortal  Accent 

Vanessa  Bell  and  Bloomsbury,  by  Ncvile  Wallis  (Art.) 
Vaughan,  Four  drawings  by  Keith,  by  David  Thompson  (Art.) 
Venice  the  Incomparable,  by  Adrian  Bury  (Note) 
Village,  Europe's  Most  Exclusive  Private  (Art.) 
Vuillard — see  Courbet 

Wales,  The  Margaret  Davics  bequest  to  the  National  Museum  of,  by  John 

Ingamells  (Art.)   

Ward,  John,  Ship  Painter,  by  Adrian  Bury  (Note) 
Watercolours,  Early  English — see  Collectors'  I  Wight 

Weldon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  H. — see  Northern  Baroque  Paintings  and 
Drawings 

White,  An  Elizabethan's  Drawings  of  America :  New  Light  on  John,  by  Peter 
Hope  (Art.) 

Whitworth  Art  Gallery  Manchester.  The  Age  of  Shakespeare.  An  exhibition 

at  the  (Art.)   

Wildenstein — see  Immortal  Accent 

William  Blake  Trust's  facsimile  of 'America,  A  Prophecy',  The,  by  Laurence 

Whistler  (Review) 
Wolsey,  S.  W. — see  St.  Gregory  the  Great  at  Mass 

Wootton  Touch,  The,  by  Adrian  Bury  (Note)  
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Yale  Art  Gallery,  New  Haven,  Connecticut  —see  Italian  1  )r.i wings  at 
Ditto — see  Thirteenth-century  Stone  Heads 

Zurich.   The  Korlcr  Collection.  An  important  exhibition  in,  by  C. 
KaufThiann  (Art.) 
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Authors  and  Contributors 

Ainslie.John  A.  Review 

Baynes,  Kenneth.  John  Minton — Four  drawings  (Art.) 

Bcllaigue,  Geoffrey  de.  Review  

Blair,  Claude.  Review 
Bury,  Adrian.  In  the  Galleries  (Notes) 

Butler,  Joseph  T.  'Argaty'  and  the  collections  of  Natalie  Hays  Hammond 

(Art.)   

Charleston,  R.J.  A  Documentary  Bcilby  Glass  (Art.) 
Clifton-Taylor,  Alec.  Review 

Cogniat,  Raymond.  On  a  synthesis  of  the  arts :  Castcllaras-le-Ncuf  (Art.) 
Comstock,  Helen.  Mount  Pleasant  'the  most  elegant  scat  in  Pennsylvania' 

(Art.)         .  .        .  .    .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .  227 

Coombs,  David 

Art  Market,  The  (Art.)  ..    ..  60,130,210,281 

Review  ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  ..124 

Duckworth,  Aidron.  Ruth  Duckworth  (Art.)  ..        ..        ..        ..  261 

Edwards,  Ralph.  Reviews  . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .         65, 285 

Flatter,  J.  O.  Review       ..    ..   285 

Fleming,  John.  Review    ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  206 

Fogelmarck,  Stig.  Princess  Sophia  Albcrtina's  Palace  and  Sweden's  Foreign 

Office  (Art.)   

Gacttcns,  Richard.  Christophoro  Colombo.  His  portrait  from  life  sculptured 

by  Guido  Mazzoni  (d.  1 5 1 8)  ( Art.) 
Gindcrtacl,  Roger  van.  Jean  Piaubert  (Art.) 
Glendinning,  Nigel.  Review 
Gordon,  Alastair 

Art  in  the  Modern  Manner  (Notes)  ..        ..        ..  58,123,202,276 
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Gulbenkian  Exhibition,  The  (Art.) 
Review 

Greening,  W.  E.  Nineteenth-century  painting  in  French  Canada  (Art.) 
Grigaut,  Paul  L.  Early  American  silver  in  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts  (Art.) 
Halfpenny,  Eric.  Review 

Harris,  John.  Dr.  George  Clarke,  in  mcinoriam  (Review) 
Hayward,  Helena.  Drama  and  Fantasy  in  the  eighteenth  century  (Art.) 
Hayward.J.  F. 

Mannerist  Goldsmiths,  The:  3.  Antwerp,  part  I  (Art.) 

Ditto — Antwerp,  part  II  (Art.)  ..  ..   

Ditto— Antwerp,  part  III  (Art.)   

Herrmann,  Luke.  Review 

Hillicr,  Bevis.  Reviews  . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  12 

I  lillier.  John 

Gauguin,  Paul,  the  great  solitary  (Review)  .. 

Reviews 
I  linton,  Denys.  Reviews 

Holmes,  Martin.  London  Scaffolding  and  .1  Brilliant  Painting  by  Samuel 

Scott  (Art.)   

Hope,  Peter.  An  Elizabethan's  Drawings  of  America:  New  Light  on  John 

White  (Art.)   

Ingamells,  John.  The  Margaret  Davics  bequest  to  the  National  Museum  of 

Wales  (Art.)        . .   

Joy,  E.  T.  An  English  commode  in  the  Rmoco  taste  (Art.) 
Kauffmann,  C.  M.  The  KoHer  Collection.  An  important  exhibition  in 

Zurich  (Art.)    ..  %§ 

Lightbown,  R.  W.  Reviews       ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  124,286 

Lister,  Raymond.  Review  .  .        . .        . .        . .        .  .        . .  208 

McLean,  Ruari.  Book  Production  Notes  ..        ..        ..  ..126,208,288 

Mastai,  M-L.  D'Otrange.  Connoisseur  in  America  (Notes)  ..  68,  132,220,293 
Mills,  John.  The  art  of  the  Hittites  in  an  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy 

(Art.)   

Musgrave.  Clifford.  A  London  Palazzo:  44  Berkeley  Square  (Art.) 
Newton,  Eric.  Drawings  by  Josef  Herman  (Art.) 

Oman,  Charles.  The  Civic  Plate  and  Insignia  of  the  City  of  Norwich.  2:  The 

Civic  Plate  (Art.)   

Peace,  David.  Contemporary  British  Craftsmen :  Will  Carter  (Art.) 
Pickvancc,  Ronald.  Review 
Pitman,  Clement  F.  Review 
Polak,  Ada.  Reviews 
Ramsey,  L.  G.  G. 

Moment  of  Cathay,  A  (Art.)  

Unusual  Piece  of  Furniture  by  Leleu,  An  (Art.) 
Rcid,  William.  Review 

Salmann,  Georges.  A  Paris  Collection  of  contemporary  art  (Art.) 
Schurr,  Gerald 

Iron  Curtain  Dispatch  (Notes)  ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  278 

Paris  Dispatch  (Notes)  . .        ..        ..        ..  ..        ..  54,121,204 

Smith,  Jerome  Irving.  An  eighteenth-century  Turkish  1  )elight  (Art.)  215 
Stewart,  J.  D.  Some  drawings  by  Sir  Geoffrey  Kncller  (Art.)  .  .        ..        ..  192 

Stone,  Jonathan.  Review  . .        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  67 

Synge-Hutchinson,  Patrick.  A  Unique  Essay  in  English  Ceramic  Art  (Art  )  87 
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Thompson,  David.  Four  drawings  by  Keith  Vaughan  (Art.)            . .  268 

Vcrdier,  Philippe.  Delacroix's 'Grandes  Machines':  1  (Art.)   ..        ..  232 

Wagner,  Gcuflity.  Has  pop  art  reached  bottom?  (Art.)        ..       ..       ..  255 

Waihs,  Nevile 

America's  first  Sculptor  (Review)      . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  107 

Vanessa  Bell  and  Uloomsbury  (Art.)            . .                 . .        . .        . .  247 

Whistler.  Laurence.  The  William  Blake  Trust's  facsimile  of  'America,  A 

Prophecy' (Review)        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  ..182 

Whiting.  Frederick.  The  Royal  Academy  tondo  by  Michelangelo  (Art.)     .  .  44 

Books  Received  or  Reviewed 

'Adlib  Press  Annual'       ..        ..                                     ..        ..        ..  288 

'Advertising  Art.  A  Source  Book  of  French'              ..        ..        ..        ..  288 

'Ajanta,  Ellora  and  Aurangabad  Caves',  by  R.  S.  Guptc  and  B.  D.  Mahagan  126 
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Still-life,  with  red  straw  hat  and  three  peaches         .  .        .  .        .  .  .  .  283 

Washerwoman,  The             ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  ..  61 

Ghirlundaio,  attributed  to.  Portrait  of  Christopher  Columbus          ..  ..  180 

Gibbs,  J.  Design  for  house  for  Lord  Kinnoull,  engraving                ..  ..  267 

Giobbi,  Edward.  Nov.  22nd,  1954                 . .        . .        . .        . .  . .  202 

Gleadah,  J.,  after  J.  Gray.  Montreal  from  St.  Helen's  Island,  aquatint  .  .  43 

Gleize.  Composition       . .                 . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  . .  243 

Gogh,  Vincent  van.  Le  Tisserand          ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  ..  275 

Goya,  Francisco.  Equestrian  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington       ..  ..  58 

Gray,  J. — see  Gleadah,  J. 

Guillaumin,  J-B-A.  Vue  de  Paris          ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  ..  35 

Guitet,  James 

Model  for  a  door  at  Caste]  b.ras-le-Neuf  (sculpture)            ..        ..  ..  188 

Painting  for  staircase  and  fireplace  at  Castcllaras-lc-Ncuf  (colour  plate)  .  .  184 

H.un.il,  Theophilc.  Self-portrait           ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  ..  289 

Hanich,  Design  for  mural  painting  at  Castcllaras-le-Ncuf      .  .        .  .  .  .  188 

H.iussard,  lean-Baptistc.  Clergyman  of  a  Mosque,  engraving .  .        ..  ..  215 

Hawksmoor,  N. 

Perspective  for  rebuilding  All  Souls  in  the  gothic  style,  drawing    .  .  .  .  265 

Study  for  rebuilding  Magdalen  College,  1724,  drawing     ..       ..  ..  265 

Worcester  College  Library,  preliminary  study  for,  drawing         ..  ..  264 

Heem,  Jan  David  de,  attributed  to.  Still-life  with  Flowers      ..        ..  ..  283 

Hcpworth,  Barbara 

Sea  form  (Porthmcor),  1958,  bronze  (sculpture)      ..        ..        ..  ..  189 

Single  Form,  bronze  (sculpture)        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  . .  225 

I  lerman,  Josef 

Conversation,  pen  and  wash   ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  ..  m 

Dancer  resting,  pen  and  wash  heightened  with  colour        ..        ..  ..  109 

Man  ploughing,  pen  and  wash          ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  ..  112 

On  the  road  to  Rome,  pen  and  wash           ..                 ..        ..  ..no 

1  (erring, J.  F.,  Snr.  Huntsman  jumping  a  ditch           . .       . .       . .  . .  284 

I  [oraick,  Erasmus 

I  )esign  for  basin,  frieze  showing  a  combat  between  mermen,  pen  and 

wash          .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .  .  .  95 

I  )esign  for  basin,  frieze  showing  Neptune  and  his  followers,  pen  and  wash  95 

I  >csign  for  basin  ornamented  with  crayfish,  crabs  and  shells,  pen  and  wash  166 
I  >esign  for  ewer,  surface  decorated  with  crabs,  crayfish,  dolphins,  mussels, 

etc.,  pen  and  wash. .        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  ..  96 

Design  for  ewer  with  frieze  of  sca-crcatures,  pen  and  wash           ..  ..  166 

Design  for  standing  cup  and  cover,  drawing  in  pen  and  wash        ..  ..  168 

Design  for  standing  cup  and  cover,  pen  and  wash    ..        ..        ..  ..  96 

I  >esigri  for  tazza,  bowl  decorated  with  crabs,  fish  and  mussels        .  .  .  .  96 

Design  for  tazza,  pen  and  wash                                     ..        ..  ..  166 

I  Irawing  of  '-wcr,  body  decorated  with  sca-crcatures  and  a  frieze  repres- 
enting fitons  fighting  sca-ccntaurs,  pen  and  wash                 .  .  . .  250 

Houdon.J-A  Bust  of  Louise  Brougniart  (sculpture)    ..        ..        ..  ..  213 

Hutchinson,  Norman.  Portrait   ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  ..  57 

Huxley,  Paul.  Untitled  No.  33,  1964   276 

Jones,  lingo.  The  Maritime  Chariot,  masque  design     ..        ..        ..  ..  41 

Kandinsky 

Gouache          . .        . .        . .        . .        . .       . .        . .       •  •  •  ■  243 

Multiple  Forms. .                 ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  ..  244 

Kelly,  Ellsworth.  Manhattan   190 

Kcsseljan  van.  Concert  of  birds            ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  ..  57 

Klcc,  Paul 

Fire-wind        . .        . .        . .        . .       . .       . .       . .    59 

Flying  Dragon           . .                 . .       . .       . .        . .        . .  . .  243 

■  Friendly  game,  tempera         ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  ..  282 
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Knellcr,  Sir  Godfrey — see  Smith,  J. 
Ditto— see  White,  G. 
Knellcr,  Sir  Godfrey 

Portrait  of  Admiral  John  Graydon,  black  chalk  on  grey  paper       ..        ..  196 

Portrait  of  Admiral  John  Graydon,  painting,  in  National  Maritime 

Museum,  Greenwich      ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  198 

Portrait  of  Anthony  Henley,  black  and  white  chalks  on  brown  paper  .  .  193 
Portrait  of  Jean  Baptiste  Monnoyer,  black  and  white  chalks  on  brown 

paper    |<M 

Portrait  of  William  Congreve,  black  and  white  chalks  on  brown  paper    .  .  195 

Portrait  of  William  Congreve,  painting,  in  National  Portrait  Gallery  197 
Kooning,  Willem  de.  Door  to  the  River         ..        ..        ..        ..  ..190 

Krugs,  Cornelis.  Still-Life         ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  ..139 

Lanyon,  Peter.  Rosewall  ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  ..190 

Largilliere,  Nicolas  de. 

La  Belle  Strasbourgeoise,  signed  and  dated  1703,  acquired  1963  by  City  of 

Strasbourg . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  1 54 

Ditto — new  version,"  on  exhibition  1964  at  Frank  Partridge  Gallery 

(colour  plate)       .7       ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  ..155 

Lawrence,  Sir  Thomas.  Portrait  of  Lady  Carrington   ..        ..        ..        ..  5 

Lebenstein.  Axial  Figure  , .'       ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  246 

Leger.  Design  for  Still-Life,  gouache     ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  55 

Lichtenstcin,  Roy.  Girl  with  Ball  ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  ..255 

Loiseau,  Gustave.  Le  Marche               . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  35 

Maes,  Nicolaas 

Portrait  of  a  Young  Nobleman  with  his  Dogs  (black  and  white)    .  .        .  .  280 

Ditto — detail  (colour)  . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  August  cover 

Magnelli.  Composition             .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .  246 

Maltczos.  Composition,  1964     .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .  55 

Manet,  Edouard.  Argenteuil       ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  ..114 

Marquct,  Rain,  Mont  Plaisant     ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  ..117 

Master  of  the  Dangolfsheim  Madonna,  studio  of.  Saint  Sebastian,  poly- 
chromed  wood  (sculpture)         ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  71 

Mathieu,  Georges.  Blue  on  white  ground        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .  246 

Mazzoni,  Guido 

Group  in  Church  of  Sant'  Anna  dci  Lombardi  in  Naples  (sculpture)        .  .  177 

Ditto — detail    . .    179 

Group  in  Church  of  San  Giovanni  in  Modcna  (sculpture)  ..        ..        ..  177 

Ditto — detail    . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  178 

Ditto — detail   179 

Portrait  of  Christopher  Columbus  (medal  in  the  Avignone  collection)  176 

Portrait  of  Christopher  Columbus  (medal  in  Richard  Gaettens'  collection)  176 

Ditto   178 

Ditto — detail,  enlarged          .  .                 . .        . .        . .        . .  174 

Portrait  of  Christopher  Columbus  (medal  in  the  Vienna  Federal  collec- 
tion) ..        ..        ..        ..        ..    ..176 

Michelangelo.  Tondo,  marble  (sculpture)        .  .        .  .        .  .        . .        .  .  44 

Millet.  The  Peasant  Family        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  ..114 

Minton,  John 

Portrait  of  Peter  Bond,  pencil  .  .        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  38 

Portrait  of  Richard  Minton,  pen  and  ink       ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  37 

Portrait  of  Robert  Hunt,  pencil         ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  39 

Study  for  Minton's  Festival  of  Britain  mural,  pencil .  .                  ..        ..  40 

Miro.  Woman  hypnotised  by  the  twilight  rays  barely  touching  the  plain     .  .  244 

Mogovita.  The  Boxer  Gradopolove  (sculpture)         . .        . .        . .        .  .  279 

Monet,  Claude.  Palazzo  Dario,  Venice  ..        ..        ..        ..  ..115 

Morrice,  James  Wilson.  The  old  Holton  House,  Montreal      ..                  ..  291 

Nikos.  Design  of  a  painting  to  follow  the  lines  of  a  vault,  at  Castel!aras-le- 

Neuf    187 

Oliver,  Isaac 

Portrait  of  Anne  of  Denmark,  Queen  of  England,  in  Masque  costume,  c. 

1610  (miniature)   . .        . .        . .        . .        .  •        •  •        •  •        •  •  42 

Portrait  of  George  Villiers,  first  Duke  of  Buckingham    122 

Pages,  Irene.  Printemps   . .        . .        . .        •  •        •  ■        •  •        •  •        •  ■  275 

Palue,  Pierre.  Arachon-Evrac     ..        ..        ..        ..        ••        ■■  134 

Pannini,  G.P. 

Forum  Romanum        . .       . .                 . .       - .       ■  •        •  •       •  •  4 

Landscape  with  Ruins,  drawing      53 

Parrocel,  Joseph.  Two  Musketeers,  drawing     ..        . .    52 

Pasmore,  Victor.  Black  Abstract  .        ..    123 

Patenier,  Joachim.  Landscape,  with  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine.  .  .  .  213 
Perot.  Models  of  door  knobs,  4,  terracotta,  to  be  executed  in  bronze,  for 

Castellaras-le-Neuf  (sculpture)   ..    185 

Pevsner.  Monument  to  an  unknown  political  prisoner  (sculpture)  ..  121 
Piaubert.  Jean 

Afrique  Noire  . .        . .        . .       . .        . .       •  •       ■  •       -  •       •  ■  2<* 

Autre  Sphinx    . .        . .        . .       . .       .  -       - .       •  -       •  •       •  •  20 

Cotyledon        .  .        .  .        .  .        . .        .  .        ■  ■        ■  •        ■  •        •  •  3° 

Delphes    26 

Design  for  mural  painting,  for  Castellaras-le-Neuf  .  .        ..        ..        -•  186 

Feu  d'argile  (colour  plate)       . .        . .        . .        . .        •  •        ■  •        •  •  2& 

Flamenco        . .       . .       . .       . .       •  ■       •  •       •  •       •  •       -  •  2  5 

Gravitation  (colour  plate)       .  .        . .        . .        .  -        •  ■        •  •        •  •  2" 

Heure  claire      . .       . .        . .       . .       .  •       -  -       -  -       •  •       •  •  3° 

Katharsis    29 

Naissance  du  Rythme  . .        . .        . .        . .        ■  ■        •  •       -  •        •  •  30 

Pierres  le  crient,  Les     . .        . .        . .        .  ■        ■  •        •  •        •  -  3° 
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Route  de  nuit  ■  ■       •  ■       •  ■  .  ■  . .  . .  24 

Runib  (colour  plate)    . .        . .        . .        . .  . .  . .  . .        . .  27 

Tout  se  meut    . .       . .       . .       . .       . .  . .  . .  . .  26 

Picasso,  Pablo 

Bustc  dc  femme         . .       . .       . .       . .  . .  . .  . .  202 

Form  of  Woman  seated  in  an  Armchair       ..  ..  ..  ..        ..  244 

Guernica         . .       . .       . .       . .       . .  . .  . .  . .       . .  59 

Violin  in  front  of  the  window  . .        . .  . .  . .  . .  242 

IPiombo,  Sebastiano  del.  Portrait  of  Christopher  Columbus   ..  ..        ..  180 

(Pissarro,  Camille.  Pont  Neuf     . .        . .        . .  . .  . .  . .  11 3 

(Plamondon,  Antoine 


Portrait  of  Madame  Louis  de  Labravc          . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  290 

Portrait  of  Soeur  Saint- Alphonse      ..                            ..        ..  289 

Portrait  of  Thomas  Paud        .  .        . .        .  .        . .        .  .        . .        . .  290 

Powers,  Hiram.  Bust  of  Horatio  Grccnough  (sculpture)        ..        ..        ..  107 

Procktor,  Patrick.  Model  for  the  Black  Set  I     ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  277 

Raffaelli,  Jean-Francois.  Paysage  dc  Banheu     ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  35 

Renoir,  P.  A.  Bords  de  Seine  a  Argenteuil        ..        ..        ..        ..  ..128 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua.  Portrait,  sketch-,  of  Joanna  Leigh         ..        ..        ..  120 

Ricci,  Sebastiano.  Design  for  a  ceiling,  drawing         ..        ..        ..        ..  53 

Rosenquist,  James.  A  lot  to  like  ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  256 

Rothko,  Mark.  Two  Darks  in  Red  (No.  44)     ..  ..        ..  ..211 

Salm,  Abraham  van.  Whaling  Scene  near  Greenland  ..        ..        ..  145 

Sartorius,  Francis.  The  Chase     .  .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  151 

Savery,  Roelant  Jacobsz.  Luxuriant  landscape  with  Birds       ..        ..        ..  211 

Scotin,  Gerard  Jean-Baptiste 

Mohammedan  lawyer,  engraving     ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  217 

Turkish  Chef  to  the  Sultan,  engraving         ..        ..        ..        ,.        ..  218 

Turkish  Chief  Gardener  and  Chief  Executioner,  engraving          ..        ..  217 

Turkish  gentleman  dressed  for  a  court  function,  engraving .  .        . .        .  .  215 

Turkish  girl  playing  a  stringed  musical  instrument  known  as  the  Canon, 

engraving           . .        . .        . .        . .        . .                 . .        . .  219 

Turkish  page,  captured  Christian  boy,  engraving    ..        ..        ..        ..  216 

Turkish  street  candy  vendor,  engraving       ..        ..        ..        ..  ..218 

Turkish  woman  smoking  a  pipe,  engraving  ..        ..        ..        ..  ..216 

Scott,  Samuel 

View  of  the  Thames  (colour  plate)     ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  85 

Ditto — detail  (black  and  white)         ..        ..                                     ..  8  s 

Simmoneau,  Philippe.  Jewish  woman  who  did  dressmaking  for  young 

Turkish  girls,  engraving  ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  ..214 

Singier 

Design  for  a  floor,  showing  shape  of  living  room,  at  Castcllaras-lc-Ncuf  188 
Model  and  design  for  large  mural  painting  on  a  staircase  wall  at  Castcll- 

aras-le-Neuf        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  1 84 

Sisley,  Alfred 

Bords  du  Seine  vers  Moret,  Les  ..        ..        ..        ..  ..122 

Garage  des  hirondelles,  Le      ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  63 

Sklavos.  Model  of  large  signpost,  for  Castellaras-lc-Neuf  (sculpture)  1 86 
Smith,  J.,  after  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  Portrait  of  Anthony  Henley,  mezzo- 
tint           . .        .  .        . .        .  .        . .        . .        .  .        . .  192 

Stuart,  Gilbert.  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Thompson      ..        ..                  ..        ..  200 

Survage.  Villefranche      . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  242 

Talnian,  John.  Project  for  decorating  the  Hall  of  All  Souls  College,  drawing  267 
Tassie.  Portrait  ofjohn  Mair,  miniature.  .        ..        ..        ..        ..  ..141 

Tatham,  Frederick.  Portrait  of  Will.  111  Blake  aged  twenty-eight  and  sixty- 
nine          .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        . .        . .        . .  199 

Tibaldi,  Pcllegrino.  Madonna  and  Child,  drawing      .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .  52 

Toulouse-Lautrec,  Henri  de.  Au  bal  de  l'Opcra          ..        ..        ..        ..  61 

Townsend,  W.  Design  for  the  Master's  House,  University  College,  Oxford, 

c.  171 5,  drawing             ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  266 

Townsend,  W.,  attributed  to.  Design  for  the  Clarendon  Building,  c.  1710- 

11,  drawing                  ..        ..        ..                 ..        ..        ..  266 

Unknown 

Bust  of  Princess  Sophia  Albertma,  marble  (sculpture)         ..        ..        ..  160 

Ewer,  and  basin,  lost,  given  by  Archbishop  Parker  to  Norwich  in  1572, 

early  drawing  of  . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  8 

Portrait  of  Christopher  Columbus     ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  .180 

Unknown:  Alexandria,  Roman  period.  Bust  of  woman,  warm  coloured 

marble  (sculpture)  ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  ..144 

Unknown:  Antwerp  School,  XV  century.  St.  Gregory  the  Great  at  Mass, 

with  eight  attendant  figures,  carved  oak  and  polychrome  (sculpture) 

(colour  plate)        . .        . .        .  .        . .        .  .        .  .     May  Covet 

Unknown:  Babylon,  c.  850  B.C.  Relief,  from  Sam'al  (Zincirli),  basalt 

(sculpture)           . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  259 

Unknown:  Benin,  late  XVI-early  XVII  century.  Plaque,  with  a  Chief,  2 

attendants  and  4  small  figures  of  boys,  bronze  (sculpture)       ..        ..  284 

Unknown:  Byzantine,  X  century,  2nd  half.  Two  Saints,  ivory  relief  (sculp- 
ture)         . .        .  .        .  .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        .  .  16 

Unknown:  Chinese,  XVIII  century.  Vessel  carved  in  form  of  lotus  with 

birds  and  water  weeds  in  high  relief,  stone  (sculpture)  .  .        ..        ..  144 

Unknown:  Cologne,  School  of,  late  XV  century.  Plaque,  oak  (sculpture)  127 

Unknown:  Delhi,  early  XIX  century.  A  Nautch  Party          ..        ..        ..  132 

Unknown:  Egypt,  Thebes,  1 8th  Dynasty,  c.  1430  B.C.  Head  of  a  Prince  or 

Princess,  acacia  wood  (sculpture)                   . .        . .        . .        . .  21 

Unknown:  English,  c.  1260.  Head,  limestone  (sculpture)       ..        ..        ..  70 

Unknown:  English  or  German.  mid-XII  century.  Draughtsman,  walrus 

ivory  (sculpture)            ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  19 
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Unknown :  English  Romanesque,  2nd  half  XII  century 

Cross,  The  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  walnut  ivory  (sculpture)     . .        . .        . .  292 

Ditto — detail,  medallion  on  back       .  .        . .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .  292 

Ditto — detail,  medallion  on  front      ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  292 

Unknown:  English  School.  Cricket  at  Hampton  Court  Green,  1836..  56 
Unknown:  Florentine,  XV  century.  The  Signa  Madonna,  relief  in  stucco  duro 

on  stone  (sculpture)         . .        . .        . .                 . .        . .        . .  283 

Unknown:  French,  School  of  Troy,  beginning  XVI  century.  Virgin  and 

Child,  polychromcd  stone  (sculpture)             ..        ..        ..        ..  282 

Unknown  :  Hildcshcim,  probably,  C.  1 1 50-60.  The  Canon  of  the  Mass,  from  a 

Sacramentary  (miniature)  (colour  plate)           ..        ..        ..        ..  [8 

Unknown:  Hispano-Arabic,  X  century,  3rd  quarter.  Casket,  ivory  (sculp- 
ture)         . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  19 

Unknown :  Hittitc 

Column,  base  of,  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  lion,  found  at  Carchcmish, 

carved  from  limestone  (sculpture)         ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  259 

Female  Figure,  found  at  Hacilar  (sculpture)  .  .                 .  .        .  .  257 

Unknown:  He  de  France,  XIII  century.  Figure  of  Madonna,  gilded  wood 

(sculpture) . .                . .       . .       . .       . .       . .       . .       . .  4 

Unknown:  Italian,  c.  1380.  The  sons  shooting  at  their  father's  corpse,  ivory 

comb  (sculpture)  . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        .  .        . .        . .  20 

Unknown:  Metz,  IX  century,  2nd  half.  The  Journey  to  and  Supper  at 

Emmaus,  ivory  relief  (sculpture).  .                 ..        ..        ..        ..  15 

Unknown:  Mexico,  Olmec  culture,  related  to,  c.  500  B.C.  to  A.D.  500. 

Figures,  2,  terracotta  (sculpture)  (colour  plate)  .  .        .  .        . .    July  cover 

Unknown  :  Nepal.  Vishnu  in  Lotus-Mandala  (sculpture)        ..        ..        ..  135 

Unknown:  Netherlands,  c.  1440.  Woodcut,  detail  from  double  sheet  from 

Biblia  pauperum     . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        .  .        . .        .  .  284 

Unknown:  Paris,  XIV  century.  3rd  quarter.  The  Virgin  crowned  and  stand- 
ing on  a  dragon.  The  Crucifixion,  ivory  diptych  (sculpture)  .  .        .  .  20 

Unknown  :  Rhincland,  mid-XI  century.  Relief,  ivory  (sculpture)      ..        ..  [9 

Unknown  :  Russian,  School  of  Novgorod.  Saint  Friday,  icon  .        ..        ..  4 
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Study  for  rebuilding  Magdalen  College,  1724,  by  M.  Hawksmoor,  drawing  265 

Sunlight  at  Vernon,  by  Pierre  Bonnard    • 1 7 

Table  de  Cuisine  avecuneRaie.  by  J. B.S.Chardin   70 

Tisserand,  Le,  by  Vincent  van  Gogh                                   ■  •        -  -        •  •  275 

Tout  se  meut,  by  Jean  Piaubert  . .        . .        - .       ■  •        •  ■        ■  •        ■  •  26 

Trawler  ofTEasthampton,  by  Albert  York    294 

Two  Darks  in  Red  (No.  44),  by  Mark  Rothko   211 

Two  Musketeers,  by  Joseph  Parrocel,  drawing          . .        - .        •  •        •  •  52 

Untitled  No.  33.  1964.  by  Paul  Huxley   276 

Vanitas,  by  Pieter  Claes   . .        . .        . .        •  •        •  •       •  •        •  •        -  ■  5 

View  of  the  Thames,  by  Samuel  Scott  (colour  plate)   85 

Ditto — detail  (black  and  white)   85 

Villefranche,  by  Survage    2^2 

Violin  in  front  of  the  window,  by  Pablo  Picasso    242 
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ue  de  Paris,  by  J-B-A.  Guillaumin      ..        ..        ..  ..        ..        ..  35 

Washerwoman,  The,  by  Paul  Gauguin  . .        ..        ..  ..        ..        ..  61 

Whaling  Scene  near  Greenland,  by  Abraham  van  Salm  ..       ..       ..  145 

Woman  hypnotised  by  the  twilight  rays  barely  touching  the  plain,  by  Miro  244 

Worcester  College  Library,  preliminary  study  for,  by  N.  Hawksmoor, 

drawing            . .       . .               . .       . .  . .       . .       . .  264 

cllow  -fin  Grouper,  by  John  White,  drawing           ..  ..        ..        ..  90 


Pottery  and  Porcelain 

asket  of  flowers,  one  of  pair,  Vinccnnes         ..        ..        ..                 ..  212 

owl,  Ch'ienLung        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  129 

owl,  earthenware,  brown  incised  decoration  on  white  glaze,  Iran,  IX 

century      . .        . .        .  .        .  .        . .        . .        .  .        .  .        .  .  22 

(Bowl,  porcelain,  pinched,  by  Ruth  Duckworth          ..        ..        ..        ..  261 

Coffee  pot  and  cover,  painted,  early  Worcester,  c.  1765         ..        ..        ..  146 

Coffee  set,  by  Ruth  Duckworth  . .        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  262 

Cup  with  handles,  clay  with  reddish-brown  slip,  from  Kiiltepc,  Hittite       .  .  259 

Cups,  coiled,  by  Ruth  Duckworth        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .  260 

IDish  with  relief  design,  by  Ruth  Duckworth    .  .        .  .        .  .        . .        .  .  262 

Dishes,  Chamberlain's  Worcester,  3,  painted  by  Thomas  Baxter,  script 

marksinred,  c.  1820                 . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  151 

Ewer,  in  form  of  three  legged  fabulous  animal,  hard  red  pottery  with  burn- 
ished surface,  Persian,  from  area  of  Amlache,  near  the  Caspian  sea, 

first  millenium  B.C.        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .  144 

Figure  of  baboon,  green  ceramic  ware,  Abydos,  Egypt,  c.  3000  B.C. . .        . .  21 

Figure  of  The  Porcelain  Seller,  modelled  by  Giuseppe  Gricce,  impressed 

fleur-de-lis  mark,  Capodimonte           ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  212 

Figure  of  Scaramouchc,  Italian  Comedy,  the  Vienna  factory,  c.  1750           .  .  151 
Figure  of  standing  nude  woman  in  glazed  stoneware,  body  covered  with 
blackish-brown  glaze,  signed  on  base  in  raised  letters  P.  Gauguin 

(colour  plate)       . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  273 

Figures  of  parrots,  bisque,  pair,  Chinese,  Kang-Hsi  period      ..        ..        ..  141 

Group  of  pubilists  Molyncux  and  Cribb,  Staffordshire,  c.  1810         ..        ..  139 

Group,  pugdog,  ormolu  mounted,  Meissen      ..        ..        ..        ..  ..147 

Group,  Season,  one  of  set,  Chelsea,  gold  anchor  mark,  Chelsea,  c.  1765        ..  153 

Group,  white  biscuit,  modelled  by  Falconet,  Sevres,  c.  1760     ..        ..        ..  151 

Groups  of  the  Muses,  pair,  Clio  and  Erato,  each  with  a  Cupid,  early  Derby, 

c.  1765  (colour  plate)       ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  138 

Jug,  'fair  Hebe',  modelled  by  Boyez,  Staffordshire,  c.  1789     ..        ..        ..  139 

Pieta,  modelled  by  Joseph  Willcms,  Chelsea,  red  anchor  period,  about  1755 

(colour  plate)       . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  87 

Plate,  Worcester,  first  period      ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  ..128 

Plates,  painted,  pair,  early  Worcester,  c.  1765    ..        ..        ..        ..  ..146 

Pot,  clay,  pierced  with  a  small  hole  to  take  a  cord,  geometric  motifs  of  red 

on  cream,  found  at  Hacilar,  Hittite        . .        . .        .  .  258 

Pots,  cylinder,  by  Ruth  Duckworth      .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .  263 

Pottery  sculpture  about  4  feet  high,  by  Ruth  Duckworth       ..        ..        ..  263 

Saucer  dish,  Chinese,  six  character  mark,  of  Wan  Li  period,  A.D.  1 573-1619  144 

Tile  figure,  by  Ruth  Duckworth           ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  263 

Vase,  porcelain,  underglaze  blue  decoration,  Chinese,  first  half  XV  century.  .  147 
Vases  and  covers,  blue  ground,  pair,  v.  hincse,  Louis  XIV  ormolu  mounts  147 
Vessel,  clay  with  polychrome  decoration  of  red  and  cream  spirals,  from  Haci- 
lar, Hittite  . .                                                             . .       . .  258 

Vessel,  terra-cotta,  Sialk,  Iran,  X-IX  century  B.C.      . .        . .        . .        . .  22 


Relic 

Watch,  Breguet  No.  1226,  sold  to  General  Junot  on  24  August,  1807,  later 

repurchased  and  sold  to  Lord  Bcrnick  (sic)  on  18  December,  1 816     .  .  282 


Sculpture  and  Carving 

Alphabet,  carved  on  slate,  for  Prof.  I.  Bernard  Cohen  of  Harvard,  by  Will 

Carter               . . '      . .       . .       . .       . .       . .  49 

Boxer  Gradopolove,  The,  by  Mogovita          . .        . .        . .        . .  . .  279 

Bread  board,  by  Will  Carter,  walnut     .  .        . .        . .        .  .        .  .  .  .  47 

Bust  of  child,  by  Louis  Claude  Vasse,  terracotta         ..        ..        ..  ..213 

Bust  of  Horatio  Greenough.  by  Hiram  Powers           ..        ..        ..  10.7 

Bust  of  Louise  Brougniart,  by  J-A.  Houdon     ..        ..        ..        ..  ..213 

Bust  of  Princess  Sophia  Albertina,  marble        ..        ..        ..        ..  ..  160 

Bust  of  woman,  from  Alexandria,  Roman  period,  warm  coloured  marble   .  .  144 

Casket,  Hispano-Arabic,  3rd  quarter  X  century,  ivory          ..        ..  ..  [9 

Column,  base  of,  flanked  or.  each  side  by  a  lion,  Hittite,  found  at  Carche- 

mish,  carved  from  limestone      .  .        .  .        .  .        . .        .  .  .  .  259 

Cross,  The  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  English  Romanesque,  walrus  ivory    .  .  .  .  292 

Ditto — detail,  medallion  on  back          .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        . .  .  .  292 

Ditto — detail,  medallion  on  front         .  .        .  .        . .        .  .        . .  .  .  292 

Draughtsman,  English  or  German,  mid-XII  century,  walrus  ivory    .  .  .  .  19 

Female  figure,  found  at  Hacilar,  Hittite           . .        .  .        . .        .  .  .  .  257 

Figure  of  Madonna,  He  de  France,  XIII  century,  gilded  wood .  .        . .  . .  4 

Figures,  2,  related  to  Olmec  culture  of  Mexico,  c.  500  B.C.  to  A.D.  500, 

terracotta  (colour  plate)          . .        . .        . .        . .  July  cover 

Flat  ledger,  by  Will  Carter,  Westmorland  green  slate  . .        ..        ..  ..  49 


Group  in  Church  ofSant'Anna  deJ  Lombard!  in  Naples,  by  Guido  Mazzoni  177 

Ditto — detail       . .       . .       . .       . .       . .       . .       . .       . .       . .  179 

Group  in  Church  of  San  Giovanni  in  Modcna,  by  Guido  Mazzoni  177 

Ditto — detail                                                    . .       . .       . .  178 

Ditto — detail       . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  179 

Harps,  by  Baschct          . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  204 

Head,  English,  c.  1260,  limestone          ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  70 

Head  of  a  Prince  or  Princess,  Egypt,  Thebes,  18th  Dynasty,  c.  1430  B.C., 

acacia  wood        . .       . .       . .       . .       . .       . .       . .       . .  21 

House  number  and  name  at  Cambridge,  by  Will  Carter,  on  slate      ..        ..  50 

Ivories,  selection  of,  Trunigcr  in  Lucerne        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  16 

Journey  to  and  Supper  at  Emmaus,  The,  Mctz,  2nd  half  IX  century,  ivory 

relief         .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .  15 

Letters,  incised,  in  slate  and  wood,  by  Will  Carter,  rubbings  from     .  .        .  .  47 

Model  for  a  door  at  Castellaras-le-Neuf,  by  James  Guitet       ..        ..        ..  188 

Model  of  large  signpost,  for  Castellaras-le-Neuf,  by  Sklavos            ..        ..  186 

Models  of  door  knobs,  4,  by  Perot,  terracotta,  to  be  executed  in  bronze,  for 

Castellaras-le-Neuf        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  ..185 

Monument  to  an  unknown  political  prisoner,  by  Pevsner      ..        ..        ..  121 

Name  plate  at  Cambridge,  by  Will  Carter,  slate         ..        ..        ..        ..  50 

Name  plate  in  New  York  State,  by  Will  Carter,  slate  . .        . .        . .        .  .  49 

Panel,  by  Will  Carter,  Burma  teak        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  48 

Plaque,  School  of  Cologne,  late  XV  century,  oak       ..        ..        ..        ..  127 

Plaque,  with  a  Chief,  2  attendants  and  4  small  figures  of  boys,  Benin,  late 

XVI-early  XVII  century,  bronze          . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  284 

Raising  of  Lazarus,  The,  Syria,  VI  century,  ivory  pyx  .  .        ..        ..        ..  16 

Relief,  from  Sam'al  (Zincirli),  Babylon,  c.  850  B.C.,  basalt     ..        ..        ..  259 

Relief,  Rhineland,  mid-XI  century,  ivory                  ..        ..        ..        ..  19 

St.  Gregory  the  Great  at  Mass,  with  eight  attendant  figures,  Antwerp  School, 

XV  century,  carved  oak  and  polychrome  (colour  plate)  .  .  Mil}'  cover 
Saint  Sebastian,  from  the  studio  of  the  Master  of  the  Dangolfsheim  Madonna, 

polychromed  wood        . .                 . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  71 

Sea  form  (Porthmeor),  1958,  by  Barbara  Hepworth,  bronze            ..        ..  189 

Signa  Madonna,  The,  Florentine,  XV  century,  relief  in  studdo  dun  on  stone  283 

Single  Form,  by  Barbara  Hcpworth,  bronze              . .                  .  .        .  .  225 

Sons  shooting  at  their  father's  corpse,  Italian,  c.  1 380,  ivory  comb               ..  20 

Tablet  cut  in  Portland  stone,  by  Will  Carter               .  .        .  .        . .        .  .  48 

Tondo,  by  Michelangelo,  marble         .  .        . .        . .        . .        . .        .  .  44 

Torso-fruit,  by  Jean  Arp  .  .        . .        . .        . .        . .        .  .        . .        . .  203 

Two  Saints,  Byzantine,  2nd  half  X  century,  ivory  relief        ..        ..        ..  16 

Vessel  carved  in  form  of  lotus  with  birds  and  water  weeds  in  high  relief, 

Chinese,  XVIII  century,  stone    ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  144 

Virgin  and  Child,  French,  School  of  Troy,  beginning  XVI  century,  poly- 
chromed stone     . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  282 

Virgin  crowned  and  standing  on  a  dragon,  The;  The  Crucifixion,  Paris,  3rd 

quarter  XIV  century,  ivory  diptych      ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  20 

Vishnu  in  Lotus-M.indala,  Nepal          ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  135 


Ship  Models 

Man-of-war,  72  gun,  boxwood,  miniature,  made  by  French  prisoners  of  war 

HII794-1817   149 


Silver  and  Gold  Plate 

Basin,  silver-gilt,  embossed  and  chased  with  subjects  representing  the  Plagues 
of  Egypt  etc.,  maker's  mark  the  initials  CIV,  Antwerp  town  mark  and 

date  letter,  A  Gothic  N,  Antwerp  1 572  3 (?)     ..        ..        ..        ..  253 

Basin,  silver-gilt  enriched  with  enamel,  embossed  and  chased,  maker's  mark 

the  initials  PR,  Antwerp,  date-letter  for  I  558,  with  ewer  en  suite      .  .  [69 

Bowl,  by  P.  Crespin,  London,  1757       ..        ..                  ..        ..        ..  139 

Bowl,  by  Thomas  Evesdon,  London,  1728       ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  223 

Bowl,  mark,  RC  in  dotted  circle,  London,  1689          ..        ..        ..        ..  223 

Brandy  warmer,  by  Richard  Freeman,  Exeter,  1727    ..        ..        ..        ..  142 

Candelabra,  pair  of,  designed  and  made  by  John  Neal  of  Norwich  and  pre- 
sented to  the  City  by  the  British  Medical  Association  in  1962           .  .  13 
Candlestick,  William  and  Mary  period,  one  of  set  of  4,  maker's  mark  3  birds 

(?  swans),  1694     ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  127 

Candlesticks,  cast,  pair,  by  John  Romer,  1771   . .        . .        . .        . .  149 

Cann,  by  Ephraim  Brasher,  American  (New  York),  1744-1810        ..        ..  118 

Casters,  set  of  3,  maker's  mark  W.C.,  London,  1721-2 .  .        ..        ..        ..  11 

Coffee  pot,  George  I,  by  Augustine  Courtauld,  London,  1716          ..        ..  283 

Coffee  pot,  George  I,  engraved  contemporary  armorials,  by  Richard  liaylei , 

London, 1 7 16       ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  145 

Cup,  The  Magdalen,  1 573          ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  41 

Cup,  mark  of  Alice  Shccnc,  London  mark  for  1702-3  ..        ..        ..        ..  11 

Cup,  ostrich  egg,  and  cover,  silver-gilt,  Elizabeth  I,  maker's  mark  a  heart  over 

two  clubs  in  saltirc,  1 584  ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  212 

Cup,  The  Peterson,  silver-gilt,  maker's  mark  an  orb  in  a  shield,  Norwich 

mark                   .  .        .  .                  .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .  8 

Ditto — detail  of  interior  with  arms  of  Norwich          ..        ..        ..        ..  9 

Cup,  standing,  and  cover,  silver-gilt,  unmarked  but  work  of  an  Antwerp 

goldsmith,  c.  1550/60                        ..        ..       ..        ..      K.  167 

Ditto — detail  of  bowl      ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  167 

Ditto — detail  of  cover     ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  167 
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Cups,  the  Blenerhasset,  silver-gilt,  2,  maker's  mark  a  covered  cup,  London, 

IJ61-2   

Ditto — detail  of  interior  of  one  with  arms  of  John  Blenerhasset 
Cups,  the  Spendlove,  silver,  2  of  3,  mark  of  Arthur  Heaslewood,  Norwich, 
c.  16-0 

Entree  dish,  oneof  pair,  by  Paul  Storr,  1817 

Epcrgne.  pagoda,  George  II,  by  Thomas  Powell,  London,  1761 

Ewer  and  basin,  the  Howard,  silver-gilt,  maker's  mark,  IV  above  a  star, 

London  hall-mark  for  1617-18  (colour  plate)  .. 
Ditto — detail  of  handle  of  ewer  (colour  plate)  .. 
Ditto — details,  2  (black  and  white) 

Ewer,  body  embossed  and  chased  with  the  Rape  of  Helen,  signed  and  dated 

HR  1  _sj!<p,  on  base  goldsmith's  mark,  the  letters  PS  in  monogram 
Detail  of  inner  border  of  basin  en  suite 
Ditto  of  outer  border 

Ewer,  silver-gilt  enriched  with  enamel,  maker's  mark  the  initials  PR,  Ant- 
werp date-letter  for  1558,  with  basin  en  suite  .. 

Ewer,  silver-gilt,  maker's  mark  a  hand  holding  3  ears  of  corn,  on  separate 
plate  sprung  into  base  Antwerp  town  mark,  a  maker's  mark,  a  pair  of 
compasses,  and  the  date  letter,  a  Gothic  L,  Antwerp,  probably  1570/ 
71   •  •        •  • 

Flagon,  silver-gilt,  one  of  pair,  maker's  mark  W  R  above  two  curves,  London 

hall-mark  for  1618-19  (colour  plate) 
Fork,  sucket-,  made  byjesse  Kip  (1660-1722)  New  York 
Honey  pot,  beehive,  cover  and  stand,  George  III,  by  John  Ernes,  1802 
Jug,  beer,  by  Thomas  Williamson  of  Dublin,  Irish,  1714 
Jug,  coffee,  George  II,  by  Paul  dc  Lamerie,  London,  1738 
Mirror,  table,  by  Anthony  Nelme,  London,  1714 
Mug,  James  II,  maker's  mark  P,  crowned  (Benjamin  Pyne),  1688 
Mustard-pot  and  spoon,  ceremonial,  one  of  pair,  designed  and  made  by  David 

A.  Thomas  and  presented  to  the  City  of  Norwich  by  Messrs.  J.  &  J. 

Colman  Ltd.  in  1962-3 
Oar,  Water  Bailiff 's,  George  III  period,  by  E.  Morley,  1817  .. 
Pap  boat,  Exeter,  1733 

Pipe  lighter,  by  Adrian  Bancker,  American  (New  York),  1 703-1 772 
Porringer  and  cover,  silver-gilt,  Charles  II  period,  maker's  mark  WS  cinque- 
foils  and  annulets  above  and  below 
Porringer,  by  Thomas  Coffin,  Exeter,  1725 

Porringer,  Commonwealth,  maker  RN  between  mullets  (Richard  Neale?) 

1655         ..        ..  ..   

Salt,  The  Rcade,  silver-gilt,  maker's  mark  orb,  Norwich  hallmark  for  1568-9 

(colour  plate) 

Ditto — detail  showing  arms  of  Blenerhasset  (black  and  white) 

Salver,  footed,  George  II,  one  of  pair,  by  Paul  de  Lamerie,  1736 

Salver,  one  of  pair,  by  Thomas  Hammersley,  American  (New  York),  1727- 

1781   

Sauce-boats,  pair,  mark  of  Joseph  Sanders,  London,  1735-6  .. 
Sauce-boats,  two  of  set  of  four,  mark  of  William  Cripps,  London,  1761-2    .  . 
Saucepan,  George  I  period,  by  John  Corporon,  1717  .. 

Snuff  box,  gold  and  enamel,  borders  in  blue  and  white  enamel,  by  Pierre 
Plcyard,  Paris  1774 

Snuff  box,  gold  and  enamel,  Louis  XVI  period,  by  Melchoir-Rene  Barre, 

Paris,  1778,  bearing  poincon  of  |ean  Baptiste  Fouache 
Snuffbox,  oval,  gold  and  enamel,  Louis  XVI,  by  Charles-Alexandre  Bouil- 

lerot,  Paris  1778  .. 
Snuff  box,  oval,  gold,  Louis  XV,  inset  with  miniatures  of  Dutch  peasant 

scenes  after  Teniers  and  Willaerts,  with  poincon  of  J.  J.  Prevost, 

Paris,  c.  1765 
Spoon,  Tudor,  Maidenhead,  Edward  VI 
Spoon,  Tudor,  St.  James  the  Less,  Henry  VIII  .. 
Spoon,  Tudor,  St.  Simon  Zelotes,  Elizabeth  I  .  . 
Spoon,  Tudor,  Seal  Top,  Mary  Tudor  .. 
Spoons,  Apostle,  set  of  4,  representing  St.  Peter,  St.  James  the  Less,  St. 

Philip  and  St.  Simon  Zelotes,  Charles  I  period,  all  of  same  date  and 

maker  with  the  dove  nimbus 
Sugar  bowl,  covered,  by  Godfrey  Shiving,  American  (Philadelphia),  last 

quarter  of  XVIII  century 
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Sugar  urn,  by  Benjamin  Pierpont,  American  (Boston),  late  XVIII  century  .  . 
Tankard,  mark  of  John  East,  London  mark  for  1 721-2.  . 
Tankard,  mark  of  Thomas  Parr,  London  mark  for  1708 
Tankard,  parcel-gilt,  repousse  armorial,  by  Hans  Scheibsrad,  Konstanz,  c. 
1660 

Tazza,  covered,  silver-gilt,  maker's  mark,  a  lion's  mask,  Antwerp  date- 
letter  for  1545       ..        ..       ..       ..        ..       ..  .... 

Ditto — view  of  interior  of  bowl 

Tazza,  parcel-gilt,  foot  embossed  and  chased  with  bunches  of  fruit,  maker's 
mark,  a  heart  pierced  by  two  arrows,  Antwerp  town  mark  and  date 

letter  for  1582 

Teapot,  by  Joseph  and  Nathaniel  Richardson,  American  (Philadelphia), 

about  1771-1791   ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  ..1 

Tureen,  soup,  and  stand,  George  II,  by  Paul  Crespin,  1740     ..        ..  ..2 


Textiles:  Carpets 

English,  needlework,  XVIII  century,  detail  from  ..  ..  ..  ..143 

Indian,  rug,  fragment  of,  first  quarter  XVII  century  ..  ..  ..  133 

Spanish  Cuenca    . .        . .        . .        . .        , .  . .  . .  . .  . .  69 


Textiles :  Needlework 

Cushion,  stump  work,  English,  depicting  Charles  II  and  Catherine  of  Brag- 

anza,  mid  XVII  century,  framed  in  tortoiseshell         .  .        .  .        .  .  147 


Textiles:  Tapestries 

Panel  by  Violeta  Parra,  La  Cneca,  1962 
Savonnerie,  panel,  Regence  period 


Timepieces 


204 
212 


Clock,  inlaid  with  tortoiseshell,  French,  XVIII  century          ..        ..        ..  5 

Watch  and  chatelaine,  gold  and  moss  agate,  by  John  and  George  Hanet,  175  5  1  50 
Watch,  Breguet  No.  1226,  sold  to  General  Junot  on  24  August,  1807,  later 

repurchased  and  sold  to  Lord  Bernick  (sic)  on  1 8  December,  1 8 16     .  .  282 


Works  of  Art 

Bowl,  drinking,  pure  gold,  Iran,  Hassanlu,  IX  century  B.C.  ..        ..        ..  221 

Box,  jewellery,  lacquered,  Iran,  late  Safaird,  beginning  XVIII  century  .  .  222 
Comb,  ivory,  depicting  The  Sons  shooting  at  their  father's  corpse,  Italian,  c.  1 380  20 
Cup,  enamelled  gold  enriched  with  pearls,  traditionally  attributed  to  Ben- 

venuto  Cellini,  Italian,  mid  XVI  century         ..        ..        ..        ..  94 

Draughtsman,  walrus  ivory,  English  or  German,  mid-XII  century    .  .  19 
Lamp,  oil,  bronze,  Renaissance,  considered  to  be  by  Riccio    ..        ..        ..  51 

Lamp,  oil,  similar,  with  helmeted  lid  ..        ..        ..        ..  51 

Mask,  gold,  Ashanti,  Ivory  Coast         . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  23 

Paperweight,  upright,  with  Apsley  Pellatt  portrait  of  George  IV  in  classical 

dress,  c.  1820        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..       ..       ..  141 

Ring,  marriage,  amulet,  wrought  gold  and  enamel      ..        ..        ..  ..129 

Snuff  box,  gold  and  enamel,  borders  in  blue  and  white  enamel,  by  Pierre 

Pleyard,  Paris  1774         . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  146 

Snuff  box,  gold  and  enamel,  Louis  XVI  period,  by  Melchoir-Rene  Barre, 

Paris,  1778,  bearing  poincon  ofjean  Baptiste  Fouache  ..        ..  62 

Snuffbox,  oval,  gold  and  enamel,  Louis  XVI,  by  Charles-Alexandre  Bouil- 

lerot,  Paris  1778   . .  282 

Snuff  box,  oval,  gold,  Louis  XV,  inset  with  miniatures  of  Dutch  peasant 

scenes  after  Teniers  and  Willaerts,  with  poincon  of  J.  J.  Prevost,  Paris, 

c.  1765   213 
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CHRISTIE'S 

will  offer  at  auction  on  WEDNESDAY,  MAY  13th 

IMPORTANT  OLD  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  SILVER 

the  property  of 

Mrs.  James  de  Rothschild,  Mrs.  Arnold  Forster,  H.  J.  Oppenheim,  Esq.,  W.  Blythe,  Esq. 

and  the  Misses  A.  and  C.  Hornby 


Important  Louis  XVI  soup  tureen  and  stand,  18]  inches  overall  width,  by  J.  B.  F.  Cheret, 

Paris,  1784 


Fine  George  III  race  cup  and  stand  by  W.  Holmes 
and  N.  Dumee,  1774 


Unusual  George  III  epergne,  24|  inches  high,  by  Thomas 
Heming,  1753 


Illustrated  Catalogues  (25  plates,  I  in  colour)  8s.  6d.  post  free.  Plain  Catalogues  6d.  post  free 
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Tribute  to  the  British  Antique  Dealer  (52) 
'Argaty'  and  the  collections  of  Natalie  Hays  Hammond 
The  Civic  Plate  and  Insignia  of  the  City  of  Norwich.  2 :  The  Civic  Plate 
The  Koflcr  Collection.  An  important  exhibition  in  Zurich 
Jean  Piaubert 
A  moment  of  Cathay 
Paysages  de  France 
John  Minton — Four  drawings 

The  age  of  Shakespeare.  An  exhibition  at  the  Whitworth  Art  Gallery  Manchester 
Prospect  of  Montreal 

The  Royal  Academy  tondo  by  Michelangelo 
Contemporary  British  Craftsmen :  Will  Carter 
The  Connoisseur's  Diarv 

Put  out  as  rubbish:  Old  Master  drawings  found  in  Devon 
Paris  Dispatch 
In  the  Galleries 
Art  in  the  Modern  Manner 
The  Art  Market 
International  Saleroom 
Books  Reviewed 
Books  Received 

The  Connoisseur  in  America  m-l.  d'otrange  mastai 

©  May  1964.    National  Magazine  Company  Limited 

On  Cover 

St.  Gregory  the  Great  at  Mass,  with  eight  attendant  figures',  fifteenth  century,  in  carved  oak  with 

original  polychrome,  attributed  to  the  School  of  Antwerp,  14  inches  wide  by  17  inches  high. 
//;  the  possession  of  Messrs.  S.  IV.  Wolsey  (Antiques),  Ltd.,  71  Buckingham  Gate,  London,  S.W.i. 

Colour  Plates 

'Argaty',  North  Salem,  New  York.  View  in  Drawing  Room 

'Argaty',  North  Salem,  New  York.  Japanese  Garden.  The  residence  of  Miss  Natalie  Hays  Hammond 
Four  examples  of  the  Civic  Plate  of  the  City  of  Norwich 
'Two  censing  angels'.  Champleve  enamel  on  copper-gilt,  Limoges,  c.  1200 
Reliquary,  champleve  enamel  on  copper-gilt  on  oak  foundation,  Limoges,  f.  1220 
The  Canon  of  the  Mass',  from  a  Sacramentary,  probably  Hildesheim,  c.  115-60 

The  above  three  works  of  art  are  from  the  collection  of  Herrn  Ernst  Kofler-Truniger  of  Lucerne,  and  are  being 

shown  in  the  exhibition  wing  of  the  Kunsthaus  at  Zurich  from  June  6  until  July  20. 
'Rumb'  (i960),  by  Jean  Piaubert 
'Gravitation'  (1959),  by  Jean  Piaubert 
'Feu  d'argile'  (1963),  by  Jean  Piaubert 

Acquired  by  the  Palais  des-Beaux  Arts,  Brussels. 

Circulation  Information. 

Great  Britain.  Single  copy  price  ios.  Annual  subscription  jQ6  15s.  od.  (postage  paid).  Subscription  may  be  booked  from  your  local  bookseller  or  direct  through  The 
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$19.00  for  one  year,  $36  for  two  years.  Single  copies  may  be  obtained  by  sending  your  order  with  remittance  to  the  New  York  Circulation  office.  Subscription  orders 
should  be  sent  to  the  New  York  Circulation  office.  Notify  The  Connoisseur  Subscription  Department,  250  West  55th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.Y.,  of  any  change  of 
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SOTHEBY'S 


Founded  1744 


announce  the  Sale  on  Tuesday,  26th  May,  of 

FINE  CHINESE  PORCELAIN  AND  JADES 

the  property  of 
Baron  PHILIPPE  DE  ROTHSCHILD,  Mrs.  A.  E.  K.  CULL, 
D.  L.  GUTMAN,  Esq.,  and  other  owners 


A  'famille-rose'  goose  tureen  painted  with  the  arms  of  the  Corral  family.  1 54  inches. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  [14  plates,  1  in  colour),  7s.  6d.  Plain  Catalogue  6d.  post  free 

SOTHEBY  &  CO. 
34  &  35  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone:  HYDe  Park  7242  Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Telex,  London.  W.l 

AMERICAN  REPRESENTATIVES:  SOTHEBY'S  OF  LONDON  LTD. 
717  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22 


The  Connoisseur 

JUNE  1964 
TBI 

TWO  DOLLARS  U3  A 


Our  contributors 
in  this  issue  include : 

MR.  Joseph  T.  butler,  Curator  of  Sleepy  Hollow 
Restorations,  on  the  Tappan  Zee,  Tarrytown, 
New  York. 

MR.  C.  c.  oman,  Keeper  of  the  Department  of 
Metalwork,  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

mr.  c.  M.  kauffmann,  Assistant  Keeper  of  Prints 
and  Drawings,  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

M.  ROGER  van  gindertael,  leading  Parisian  art 
critic. 


Next 
month  in 
The  Connoisseu 


The  June  (London  Antique  Dealers'  Fair)  number  of 
Connoisseur  will  include  the  following  contents : 

Mr.  Clifford  Musgrave,  Director  of  the  Brighton  Roj 
Pavilion,  describes  one  of  the  most  architecturally  importa 
houses  in  Britain — a  William  Kent  masterpiece  (44  Berkele 
Square,  London) — and  its  splendid  decor  and  furnitur 
There  are  two  full  pages  of  colour. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Hayward,  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Department 
Woodwork,  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  contributes 
further  article  in  an  important  series  for  which  he  is  so  wide 
known,  particularly  among  leading  American  museums  ar 
private  collectors — The  Mannerist   Goldsmiths,  Antwerp 
Part  1. 

Mr.  Peter  Hope  gives  his  illustrated  interpretation  of  t] 
important  publication  The  American  Drawings  of  John  Whit 
1577-1590  (published  jointly  by  the  University  of  Nor! 
Carolina  Press  and  the  British  Museums  at  £73  10s.  or  25 
dollars) :  Artist  John  White  accompanied  Sir  Walter  Raleig 
on  his  colonizing  expedition  to  'Virginia'  in  1585-1586. 

Mr.  Martin  Holmes,  Assistant  Keeper  of  the  Londo 
Museum  and  a  foremost  historian  of  London,  explain1 
certain  London  scaffolding  in  conjunction  with  a  brillian 
painting  by  Samuel  Scott  in  a  private  collection. 

Mr.  Patrick  Synge-Hutchinson,  expert  in  the  internationa 
field  of  ceramics,  describes,  and  illustrates  in  a  full  page  o 
colour,  a  privately  owned  and  unique  Chelsea  porcelain  Pieu 
— 'A  most  magnificent  groupe  of  a  Madonna  and  Jesus 
curiously  enamelled,  upon  a  pedestal,  of  a  fine  mazarine  blu 
enriched  with  gold.' 

Monsieur  Jacques  Couelle,  one  of  France's  leading  moden 
architects — and  the  enlightened  architect  of  Castellaras 
Le-Neuf,  soon  to  be  acclaimed  as  'the  most  exclusive  priva 
village  society  in  Europe' — gives  an  exclusive  interview  to  T 
Connoisseur. 

Other  contributions  in  this  special  annual  number  include : 
full,  illustrated  review  of  the  Grosvenor  House  Antiqu 
Dealers'  Fair  *  an  article  on  a  rare  piece  of  French  furmtu 
made  by  J.  F.  Leleu,  and  another  on  an  unusually  fine  carve 
and  gilt  English  table  *  an  article  which  startlingly  revea 
details  about  the  fine  art  trade  hitherto  unpublished  and  < 
unusual  interest  to  both  collectors  and  dealers  in  Britain  an  j 
America  *  International  Saleroom  *  Connoisseur  in  Americ 
*  Art  Books  reviewed  *  Paris  Dispatch. 


Marlborough  Fine  Art  Limited 

39  Old  Bond  Street    London  Wi 
Telephone:  May  fair  5161 
Cables:  Bondartos 


Marlborough 

exhibition  May  1964 

[9th  and  20th  Century  Watercolours 
Drawings  and  Sculpture 

icludingfine  works  by  Braque,  Degas,  Gauguin,  Gris,  Kandinsky,  Klee,  Kokoschka, 
Jpchih^j  Maillol,  Munch,  Nolde,  Rodin,  etc. 
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tul  Signac  St.  Tropez,  Tartancs  au  Port  c.  1905 
atercolour:  7§  X  of  inches  (19-5  X  25  cm.) 


James  Ensor  detail  from  Projet  pour  lc  Cortege  de  Maurice  de  Nassau 
4  pencil  and  crayon  drawings :  each  9 A  x  3  5  A  inches  (24  X  90  cm.) 


Lyonel  Feininger  Marine  1955 
Watercolour:  \i\  X  i8|  inches  (31  X  47  cm.) 

enri  Matisse  Le  Tabac  Royal  1940 

ncil  drawing:  13  X  17^  inches  (33  X  44  cm.) 

arlborough-Gerson  Gallery  Inc.  Marlborough  Galleria  d'Arte 

East  57th  Street    New  York  via  Gregoriana  5  Rome 
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Members  of  The  British 
Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


Open  all  day  on  Saturdays 


BIGGS 


of 


MAIDENHEAD 


ESTABLISHED  1866 

Six  showrooms  of 
antique  furniture  and  silver 
besides  modern  departments 


Pair  of 
French  Regence 
gilt  Gesso 
wall  brackets. 


MB 


Height 
10'  in. 

Width 
10 11  in. 

Depth 
7  in. 


26,  28,  30,  32  HIGH  STREET 


MAIDENHEAD 


BERKSHIRE 


TEL.  (3  LINES)  26363-4.  22922 


LONDON 

CITY  SHOWROOM 

18  Leather  Lane,  E.G.I 
Holborn  4633 


I.  FREEMAN  &  SON  LTD 


NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  SHOWROOM 

12  East  52nd  Street 
Plaza  9-6900 


Georgian 
Silver 


A  jiair  of  George  III  Silver 
Candelabra  with  a  pair  of 
matching  Candlesticks  by 
Paul  Storr. 


Paul 
Storr 


Candlesticks  London  1807, 
branches  London  1811. 
Total  weight  296  oz. 


WEST  end  SHOWROOM  —  I.  F.  Silver  Co.  Ltd.,  Bond  Street  Silver  Galleries- (Second  floor),  111/112  New  Bond  Street,  W.l 
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CK  NASMYTH  ANGLERS  \'OOK  Signed  and  dated  1821 

Collection :  Henry  C.  Hall,  Ruddington 

NASMYTH  EXHIBITION 

May  27th  -  June  12th 
OSCAR   AND    PETER   JOHNSON  LIMITED 

LOWNDES  LODGE  GALLERY 
CADOGAN  PLACE,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephone:  BELgravia  6464-5  Cables:  ARTCOS,  LONDON,  S.W.i 


The 

Hallsborough 
Gallery 

are  pleased  to  announce  that  they  will  shortly  move  to 
their  new  and  larger  gallery  at 

143  New  Bond  Street 

London  W.l 

Telephone:  Grosvenor  1923 
(opposite  Sotheby's) 


Telephone:  BRIGHTON  26712  &  29586 

TREVOR- ANTIQUES  OF  BRIGHTON,  14  &  15  SHIP  STREET,  BRIGHTON  1  Cables:  tremar,  Brighton 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN 
SILVERSMITHS  4  JEWELLERS 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H.M  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  THE  OUEEN  MOTHER 
JEWELLERS  4  SILVERSMITHS 


ESTABLISHED  1780 


Pair  of  early  18th  century  silver  candlesticks  by  John  White  of  London 
Weighing  23  oz.  90  dwt.  height  71" 

from :  Carrinntnn  nf  nPflPnt  Qtrpot    1^0  Rononf  ptrnnl    \M  1      DEd^^l  0707 


FINE  CERAMICS  OF  THE  18th  CENTURY 


f  3^ 


Telephones: 
KENsington 
5272  &  3793 


Cables: 
PORCELIQUE 
LONDON  S.W.3 


156  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.3 


VIENNA  r.  1760 


The  pair  of  pilgrims  with  their  babe  are  decorated  in  purple,  yellow,  black  and 
pale  brown.  Beehive  mark.  7i  inches  high. 


GOTHIC  TAPESTRY  FRAGMENT    Width  6  ft.  2  in.  (I -88  cm.),  Height  2  ft.  9  in.  (84  cm. 

V.  and  C.  STERNBERG 


Tapestries,  Carpets 

Cables:  Yaky,  London  W.I 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


Oriental  Works  of  Art 

37  SOUTH   AUDLEY  STREET,    LONDON   W.I  Tel:  HYDe  Park  I22£ 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 


M.  Harris  &  Sons 


rcTARI  |c;i-IFn  Iftfifi 


A  fine  example  of  an  18th  century  English  carved  and  giltwood  chandelier.  Width  4  ft.  8  in.  Height  4  ft.  10  in. 
(A  similar  chandelier  is  illustrated  in  The  Dictionary  of  English  Furniture,  Vol.  2,  fig.  21) 


44/S2  New  Oxford  Street,  Londo. 


Telephones:  Museum  2121 


Telegrams:  Artisonne  Phone  London 


A  very  fine  Chippendale,  oval,  carved  giltwood  mirror, 
the  frame  formed  of  intertwined  branches  with  delicately 
carved  leafivork. 

Height  4  ft.  3  in. 
Width  2  ft.  3  in. 


BY  APPOINTMENT  ANTIQUE  DEALERS  TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 

MALLETT 


MALLETT  &  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD.,  40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON.  W.l.  TELEPHONE  GROSVENOR  7411  (5  LINES) 
AND  AT  BOURDON  HOUSE,  2  DA  VIES  STREET.  LONDON,  W.l 


A  very  fine  Louis  XV 
rosewood  marquetry 

bureau  plat  with 
ormolu  mounts  and 

leather  top.  In 
original  condition. 


French  furniture 
and  Sculpture 

Telephone:  MAYFAIR  2444  5 


MALLETT 

at 

Bourdon  House 

2  •  DAVIES  STREET  •  BERKELEY  SQUARE  ■  LONDON  •  Wl 

ENGLISH  FURNITURE — 40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W.l 


French,  circa  i  7  co 
Width  :  3  ft.  c  in. 
depth  :  1  ft.  10  in. 
height:  2  ft.  4^  in. 


Garden  statuary 
and  furniture 

Telegrams:  MALETHOUS  LONDON 
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WALTER  H.  WILLSON  LTD. 


Commonwealth 
London  1659 
maker  'G.  S.  crozicr  between' 
diameter  at  the  top  4§  inches 


15  KING  STREET  •  ST.  JAMES'S  •  LONDON  S.W.i 

WHITEHALL  6463 

904  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.,  U.S.A. 
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D.M.&P 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
and  Art  and  Antique  Dealers'  League  of  America 


LONDON 

69  Upper  Berkeley  Street 
Portman  Square,  W.l 

Telephone:  PADdington  6595 
Cables:  • 
Vivantique,  London  W.l 


NEW  YORK 

46  East  57th  Street 
New  York  22,  N.Y. 

Cables: 
Vivantique,  New  York 


STAFFORDSHIRE  SALT  GLAZE  POTTERY  CIRCA  1760 

Two  very  rare  examples  superbly  decorated  in  brilliant  enamel 
colours. 

Above:  Coffee  pot  and  cover  with  moulded  spout.  Two  chimney- 
sweeps, one  holding  a  yellow  brush,  are  depicted  in  a  garden.  On 
reverse  side  is  a  tall  figure  of  a  girl  standing  in  a  landscape 
showing  a  country  church.  Lid  of  pot  decorated  with  a  building. 
8^  inches  high. 

Below:  Circular  bowl  with  front  panel  showing  an  Oriental  Snake- 
Charmer  seated  between  two  large  vases.  The  reverse  panel  is 
painted  with  flowers  in  Famille  Rose  style.  Inside  bowl  lias  green 
and  pink  diaper  border  and  flowers  in  centre.  8  inches  diameter. 

Exhibiting  on  stand  33  at  the 
Grosvenor  House  Antique  Dealers'  Fair 


DENYS  WREY  Ltd.   45  SLOANE  STREET 


LONDON  S.W.I 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association 


Telephone:  BELgravia  1813/14 


Period  Furniture 
Works  of  Art 

Expert  Restoration 
of  Antiques 


A  fine  example  of  a  Sheraton 
circular  mahogany  dining  table, 
the  supporting  pillar  with  a 
motif  of  lotus  petals,  and  the  tip- 
up  top  faded  to  a  pale  golden 
colour.  C.  1795. 
Diameter  3  ft.  11  in. 


WE  ARE  ALWAYS  ANXIOUS  TO  BUY 
FINE  ENGLISH  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 


XIV 
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LEG  GATT 


Oil  Painting  by  JACOB  BOGDANI  (Signed)  Canvas  size  58 J  x  44$  inches 


LEGGATT  BROTHERS 

Established  1820 

30   ST.    JAMES'S   STREET,    LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephones  Whitehall  3772  and  32^2  Cables  Leggabros,  London  S.W.i 


GALLERY  JURG  STUKER 
BERNE  (Switzerland) 


announces  the  sale  of  the 


COLLECTION  OF  H.R.H. 
THE  PRINCE  NICHOLAS  OF  ROUMANIA 


Venus  and  Amor 
signed  F.  G.  Susini  1633 


Extremely  fine  jewels 
Collection  of  55  gold  boxes 
Silver  and  silver-gilt 
Outstanding  European  porcelain  (Meissen) 
Important  collection  of  pottery 
Engravings  and  water-colours 
Old  master  paintings 
Rare  Italian  bronze-sculptures  of  15th  and  16th  century 
Highly  important  furniture 
Clocks,  mirrors,  tapestries,  carpets,  etc. 

All  material  to  be  sold  is  of  very  high  quality. 
Several  objects  are  of  historical  interest. 


BERNE 

Phone:  44  00  44 


On  view:  25th  April  to  16th  May  1964 
Sale:  21st  to  30th  May  1964 

Illustrated  catalogue  Sfrs.  20.- 

ALTER  AARGAUERSTALDEN  3C 

Cables:  Stukergalerie  Bern<. 
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BY  APPOINTMENT  ANTIQUARIES  OF  CHINESE  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  H.M.  THE  KING  OF  SWEDEN 


BLUETT  &  SONS 


Oriental  Siorfcs  of  &rt 


Chinese  blue  and 
white  porcelain  dish 
painted  with 
fruiting  vine  branch 
and  wave  pattern 
border.  The 
underside  with 
collector' 's  mark,  the 
inscription  reading 
Shah  Jahan  ibn 
Jahangit  Shah 
1 054  corresponding 
ioA.D.  1645 


Data  by  the  aid  of  which  it  is  possible  to  assess  the  period 
of  manufacture  of  any  given  class  of  old  Chinese  porcelain 
are  numerous  and  varied.  Fragments  salved  by  clivers 
from  wrecked  ships  whose  history  is  known,  porcelain 
bearing  silver  mounts  with  authenticated  English  Hall- 
marks, discoveries  of  vessels  and  shards  on  sites  of  ancient 
civilizations  -  these  are  a  few  of  the  sources  whence  much 
useful  information  concerning  period  and  provenance 
may  be  gathered.  A  rarer  clue  to  the  approximate  dating 
of  some  porcelains  is  valuable  where  a  well  known  col- 
lector whose  period  is  known  has  inscribed  his  name  - 
and  sometimes  a  date  —  on  one  of  his  possessions.  Such 
an  inscription  carries  with  it  the  reasonable  assumption 
that  the  piece  in  question  was  a  prized  object  belonging 
to  this  collector  and  that  in  his  day  it  had  some  claim  to 
antiquity.  An  example  of  this  kind  may  be  seen  in  the 
Victoria  &  Albert  Museum,  South  Kensington.  This 
piece,  an  egg-yellow  dish  from  one  of  the  Chinese  Im- 


perial table  services  bears  on  the  underside  of  the  rim  a 
finely  engraved  mark  indicating  that  it  was  formerly  in 
the  possession  of  the  Shah  Jahangir,  a  Hindustani 
Emperor  who  reigned  from  1606  to  1627.  The  dish  bears 
the  date-mark  and  belongs  to  the  reign  of  the  Chinese 
Emperor  Hung-chih,  one  whose  reign  was  a  little  earlier 
but  almost  contemporary  with  that  of  Jahangir.  Shah 
Jahan  the  third  son  of  this  Emperor  whose  reign  lasted 
from  1628  to  1658  appears  to  have  been  an  equally 
enthusiastic  collector,  for  the  fine  XV  century  blue-and- 
vvhite  dish  here  illustrated  is  also  inscribed  indicating,  in 
this  instance,  that  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Shah  Jahan 
in  the  year  1645.  Though  this  mark  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  contributory  factor  in  establishing  period  (the  dish 
must  have  been  at  least  200  years  old  when  the  inscription 
was  added)  it  is  of  special  interest  for  the  reason  that  this 
distinguished  collector's  mark  appears  to  be  hitherto 
unrecorded  on  Chinese  porcelain. 


48  Davies  Street,  Brook  Street,  London,  W.i 

Cables:  "Chineceram.  London-W.l"  Telephone:  MAYFA1R  4018 
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DAVID  TREMAYNE  ltd 

Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 
320  King's  Road  Chelsea  S.W.3 

Flaxman  1194 


GALERIE  MOTTE 
GENEVA 

Important 
Public  Auction 

MODERN 
PAINTINGS 

(expert:  M.  Jacques  Dubourg,  Paris) 


on  Friday,  May  22 
and  Saturday,  May  23,  1964 


Illustrated  catalogue  on  request 


GENEVA 

5  passage  des  Lions 
tel.  25  21  51 


PARIS 

22  rue  Bonaparte 
tel.  MEDI3-77 


^Ti  IIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIllllllllllillllllillllllllllllllllll  llllllllltlMlllMilliiiiliil  ifiil  ii  iiiitifiii  iriiiiuiiiiitiiii  fr? 


A  superb  quality  Sheraton  Display  Cabinet  in  finely  figured 
mahogany  cross-banded  in  satinwood,  the  interior  lined  with 
pale  yellow  watered  silk.  Circa  1790. 

The  doors  maintain  the  original  painted  decoration  and  an 
interesting  feature  is  the  drawer  which  opens  to  reveal  a 
writing  slide  and  fitted  interior. 

Dimensions:  Height  6  ft.  1  in.,  width  3  ft. 2  in.,  depth  1  ft.  7  in. 


For  Sale 

130  PAINTINGS  OF 

Ancient  Masters 

14th  to  1 8  th  Century 

Closed  Collection 
from  Private  Hand 

PRICE  4,2  MILLION  US  $ 

Painters  as: 

Botticelli  -  van  Dyck 
Tizian  -  Nelkenmeister 
Brueghel  -  Cranach 
Horemans  -  Molenaer 

etc. 

Expert  Surveys  from  Famous 
European  Museums' 
Directors  and  Professors 


Offers 


Switzerland/Zurich,  Publicitas 
BahnhofstraGe,  Chiffre  777 
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Three  rare  George  III  Foxhead  Beakers 
1770       1778  1790 
One  by  Hester  Bateman 


Examples  from  our  collection  of  period  English  silver 


Valuations  for  Probate, 
Insurance  and  Division. 


Telephone:  MA  Yfair  6261  &  6262    Telegrams:  inland,  'Euclase,  Wesdo  London' ;  overseas,  'Euclase,  London,  W.V 


Cyril  Humphris  Ltd 

Sculpture  and  Works  of  Art 


AESCULAPIUS 
Bronze,  height  6^  inches 
German,  early  16th  century 


23  Old  Bond  Street,  London  W.i 

Mayfair  6240 


Antique  Silver     Established  1912 


N.BL00M&S0N 


40  Alhepiarle,  Street  -Piccadilly  -London  Wi- 


Mau  fair  5060 


~4 


it 


FOUR  GEORGE  III  CA3VDLESTICKS 

OF  EXCELLENT  QUALITY   DATE  1760. 

By  William  Cafe  and  Smith  &  Sharp. 
Height  10  6  inches,  weight  %  65  ounces. 


The  Connoisseur,  May,  1964 
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L.  HARRINGTON  LTD. 


and  125  Mount  Street,  London  W.l 

ws:  GROsvenor  1785  &  5270  Cables:  CHRISANT,  LONDON  Wl 
:  Reginald  L.  Harrington,  Mary  T.  Holder,  Mary  Clarke 

f  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


Above 

ONE  OF  A  PAIR  of  Adam  armchairs 
Circa  1780 

Left 

REGENCY  TABLE    amboyna  with 
calamander  bunding.  Circa  1HI0. 
3  ft.  3  in.  x  /  //.  //  iit. 


Above 

SHERATON  BONHEUR  DU  JOUR 
in  Mahogany.  Circa  1790.  2  ft.  6  in.  wide, 

1  ft.  6  in.  deep 

Left 

ADAM  SIDE  TABLE  in  Mahogany  with 
drawer  in  frieze.  Circa  1780.  5  ft.  3  in.  wide, 

2  ft.  4  in.  deep 


MANN  & 
FLEMING  LTD. 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


18th  century  French  overmantel  mirror. 
White  and  gold 
height  6  ft.  6£  in.,  width  4  ft.  \  \  in. 

ANTIQUES 
DECORATIONS 

120B  MOUNT  STREET 
LONDON,  W.l 

GROsvenor  2770 


Silk  Heriz 
Size  4  ft.  9  in.  X  3  ft.  1  in. 
Ref.  No.  52075 


Perez 


112  &  168  BROMPTON  ROAD, 
LONDON  S.W.3 

Telephone  •  KENsington  4411  (3  lines) 
Telegraphic  Address  C ARPEREZET 

also  PARK  STREET,  BRISTOL 
and  AMSTERDAM 

The  permanent  Exhibition  Rooms  at  112  Brompton  Road  feature 
a  large  selection  of  Antique  and  Old  Oriental  Carpets  and  Rugs, 
Tapestries,  Aubussons,  Savonneries  and  Needleworks. 

Wall  to  wall  carpeting  and  Broadlooms  in  exclusive  plain  colours 
are  available  at  168  Brompton  Road. 

Perez  (Contracts)  Ltd.  will  attend  to  enquiries  from  the  trade. 
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By  Appointment 

By  Appointment                                                                Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Art  By  Appointmpnt 

Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Art                                                         to  H.M.  Queen  Ei.uabv.tii  Antiquarips  of  Chinese  Works  of  Art 

to  the  late  Queen  Mary                                                                 the  Queen  Mother  to  H.M.  the  Kino  of  Sweden 


JOHN  SPARKS 

LIMITED 


Chinese  Matte  of  &rt 


on  a  rare  silver  leaf  ground.  Eighteenth  century 
Height  5  ft.  7  in.  Width  6  ft.  2  in. 


128  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1 

GROsvenor  2265 


w: 

CHANCERY  HOUSE,  CHANCERY  LANE,  AND  LONDON  SILVER  VAULTS  W.C.2 

Telephone:  Chancery  3248/49  Telegrams:  Walter  Silvavults  London,  W.( 


ILLIAM  WALTER  (Antiques)  LTD. 


Fine  George  III  antique  silver  Punch  Bowl,  date  1776, 
le  t>y  Thomas  Hannam  and  John  Crouch  of  London.   Weight:  77  oz.  Height:  7J  in.  Diameter:  13£  in. 


GREGORY  &  CO. 

(BRUTON  STREET)  LTD.  ESTABLISHED  1823 

27  BRUTON  ST.,  BERKELEY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.l 


Telegrams: 
Gregco,  Wesdo  London 


ANTIQUES 
FURNITURE 
UPHOLSTER  Y 
CURTAINS 
CARPETS 
CHANDELIERS 


A  Queen  Anne  figured 
mahogany  three-drawer  table 
on  cabriole  legs.  Circa  1710 


Telephones: 
Mayfair  2608/9/0,  2066 


DESIGNS  &  SCHEMES 
BOA  RD  ROOMS 
DIRECTORS'  SUITES 
DECO RA  T ION  S 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
H  E  A  TING 
VALUATIONS 


A  fine  Chippendale  mahogany 
Raeburn  Library  Chair,  the 
seat  and  back  covered  in  early 
18th  century  gros  point 
needlework.  Circa  1770 
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de  Lormont,  Bordeaux . 


EUGENE  BOUDIN,  1875. 
Canvas  size:  19£  x  31 J  inches  (50  X  80  cm).  Framed  size:  28  X  40  inches  (71  X  101  cm) 
Collections:  Duke  Elder,  R.  S.  YVilkins. 


Signed  and  dated 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD 

Established  1U70  Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


43a  Duke  Street,  St.  James's  and  1/3  Ryder  Street,  London,  S.W.i 


Telephone:  WHItehall  6068; 9        rdegrajihk  Address:  NEWPIC,  LONDON,  S.W.I 


EXHIBITION 


OF 


OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 

OF  THF 

DUTCH,  FLEMISH  AND  ITALIAN  j 

SCHOOLS 

6th  April  — 1 2th  June 

Weekdays  10-6  Saturdays  9.30-1 

at  the 


BRIAN  KOETSER 
GALLERY 

38  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  SWi 

Whitehall  6309 


ALL  PAINTINGS  ARE  FOR  SALE 


VAN  KESSEL 


A  CONCERT  OF  MUDS 
Panel  9/12  inches  (22  •  8  x  30')  cm,) 


1626 -Antwerp-  Ui7(J 


 JAN  VAN  KESSEL- 

Jan  van  Kessel  was  a  Flemish  painter  born  in  Antwerp  in  1626.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  his  uncle  Jan  Brueghel  de  Velours  and  Simon  de  Vos.  He 
specialised  in  painting  landscapes  with  animals  and  birds,  and  also  his 
small  still  life  and  insect  paintings  were  greatly  admired  in  the  17th 
Century.  In  1644  he  became  a  Master  at  the  Guild  of  Antwerp,  and  died 
there  in  1679.  Paintings  by  this  Master  are  in  most  of  the  principal 
Galleries  in  Europe. 


EXHIBITED  AT  THE  BRIAN  KOETSER  GALLERY 
38  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  S.W.i 
April  6th  —  June   i  2th 


WIGERUS  YITRINGA 

(1657-1721) 
AN  ESTUARY  SCENE 
Signed 

Panel  15  a  20  inches  (39-4  x  50-8  cm.) 


INHIBITION  OF  OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS  AT  THE  BRIAN  KOETSER  GAL! 
;8  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  S.W.i       April  6th  -  June  [2th 


MONTREAL 

1535-1885 

RECUEIL  ICONOGRAPHIQUE 
A  PICTORIAL  RECORD 
by 

C.  P.  de  Volpi  -  P.  S.  Winkworth 

311  illustrations  from  old  and  rare  prints. 
Text  in  French  and  English. 
2  volumes  -  $25. 

Devsco  Publications  Ltd. 

250  Laurentian  Blvd.,  Montreal,  Canada 

May  be  had  at  8  gns.  from 

MAGGS  BROS.  LTD. 

50  Berkeley  Square,  London  W.l. 


BLAKE  &  CO. 


103  MOUNT  STREET,  W.l 
Grosvenor  3761  (6  lines) 


For  Sale  by  Auction  (unless  previously  sold 
by  private  treaty)  at  the  Washington  Hotel, 
Curzon  Street,  W.l  on 
May  28th,  1964  at  3-30  p.m. 

j      118  CHEYNE  WALK 
I  CHELSEA 

Extensive  Views  over  the  River 
Ideal  for  Artist,  Sculptor  or  Photographer 

Freehold  Period  Residence.  Magnificent  Studio  Reception 
Room  30'  x  23'  and  21'  high,  with  unique  Minstrels' 
Gallery.  This  beautiful  room  is  approached  by  a  Cloistered 
Hall  and  Passageway  and  leads  on  to  an  attractive  garden. 
4  Bedrooms,  3  Bathrooms,  Modern  Kitchen  and  Dining 
Room.  C.H.  and  C.H.W.  by  Gas  Thermostatically  con- 
trolled. Space  for  Garage. 

The  residence  is  reputed  to  have  belonged  to  Turner  the 
famous  painter  and  in  which  some  of  his  finest  works 
were  created. 

Solicitors:  Swepstone,  Walsh  &  Son, 
3  Pump  Court,  Temple  E.C.4.  Tel.  Cen.  3115 


the  sixteenth 

ART  &  ANTIQUE 
DEALERS'  FAIR 

AT  THE 
PRINSENHOF  MUSEUM 


DELFT-HOLLAND 


4th  -  24th  JUNE 


1964 


Write  for  free  brochure  to  the  secretary 
Rijnsburgerweg  28  -  Leiden 


XXXI 


Explore  the  Roads  of  Britain  with  Shell— THE  BATH  ROAD 


Eighty  miles  from  London,  the  Bath  Road — Roman, 
mediaeval,  modern — crosses  Wiltshire  and  approaches 
Silbury,  one  of  the  enigmas  of  prehistory.  This  huge 
artificial  mound,  perhaps  a  Bronze  Age  barrow,  was  here 
before  the  Roman  road  engineers  got  to  work.  They  used 
the  mound  as  a  sighting  point,  but  to  avoid  it  had  to  make 
a  slight  kink  in  the  straightness  of  their  road. 

The  Bath  Road  of  the  Romans  started  with  Oxford 
Street,  went  from  Notting  Hill  to  a  river  bridge  at  Staines, 
nd  came  at  last  to  the  city  of  hot  springs  and  healing 
baths  and  temples  with  tall  porticoes.  Coaches  rumbled 
along  it  in  later  centuries,  taking  Londoners  to  that 
fa  hionable  Bath,  which  the  architect  John  Wood  (1705- 
1754)  redesigned  as  a  'Roman'  city.  A  continuation  to 


Bristol  made  the  Bath  Road  the  highway  to  America, 
first  stage  from  London  to  the  New  World. 

Silbury,  which  so  many  travellers  on  the  way  to  Bath 
have  climbed  (among  them  Charles  II,  in  1663),  has  looked 
placidly  down  on  extraordinary  changes  of  traffic.  It  has 
seen  Roman  military  waggons  (1);  and  18th-century  mail 
coaches  (2),  raising  the  dust  as  they  did  the  London-Bath 
journey  of  106  miles  in  sixteen  hours.  Then,  on  a  July 
day  in  1829,  dust  was  raised  by  something  new.  In  a 
pioneering  journey  of  the  motor  age,  Goldsworthy 
Gurney's  steam  carriage  (3)  passed  Silbury  on  the  way 
to  Bath  with  a  load  of  passengers.  The  journey  was 
made  at  the  request  of  the  Army.  It  took  nine  hours 
and  twenty  minutes. 


Tbi  complete  series  of  the  Shell "Hides  to  the  Roads  of  Britain  will  he  published  in  book,  form  by  Ebnry  Press  in  May  1964,  and  way  be  ordered  from  any  bookseller  at  lo\6  net. 


YOU  CAN  BE  SURE  OF 


sMEijj  The  key  to  the  Countryside 


I  Ik-  c  lonnoisseur,  May,  19(14 
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?rey 


Q|    |^V^\|^     /V  |**%  |^  ^"V  Asprey  in  the  city  The  city  man  will 

1^1  C^T  \^  I    |    ^"\|     I  |    I  , J  I  I  \#  I  find  a  usefully  close-at-hand  service  at 

Asprey   and    Birch    &   Gaydon,  153 

A  Queen  Anne  chocolate  pot,  with  tapered,  cylindrical  body.  The  domed  Fenchurch  Street  where,  besides  the 

cover  with  a  detachable  cap.  Made  in  London,  1 702  by  Andrew  Raven,  comprehensivestock  heid.anypiecescan 

weight  22.5  oz.  Height  9i  .  be  sent  from  Bond  Sueet  at  short  notice- 

Asprey  &  Company  Limited  165-169  New  Bond  Street  London  W1  Tel:  HYDe  Park  6767 


Morrison,  McChlery  &  Co 

Announce  the  forthcoming  sale 
in  the  NORTH  GALLERY,  CROWN  HALLS 
98  SAUCHIEHALL  STREET,  GLASGOW 
on  FRIDAY,  22nd  MAY,  at  11  a.m.  of 

FINE  OLD  ENGLISH,  CONTINENTAL  AND 
CHINESE  PORCELAIN 

including  a  set  of  12  Chelsea  Botanical 
plates  (Red  Anchor  Mark),  Chelsea,  Derby, 
Worcester,  Coalbrookdale  vases,  cups  and 
plates,  Coalport  and  other  tea  and  dessert 
services. 

Pair  of  Sevres  Rose  Pompadour  jardinieres, 
pair  Meissen  sauce  boats,  a  fine  Ruby  back 
plate  (Yung  Ch'eng),  Famille  Rose  and  other 

plates  and  bowls. 
A  choice  French  ivory  and  gold  mounted 
trinket  box  set  with  diamonds,  a  whistling 
bird  in  gilt  case,  etc.  Also 

ANTIQUE  AND  MODERN  SILVER 

including  two  George  III  ogee  tankards,  a 
George  II  chocolate  pot,  a  George  III  coffee 
pot,  George  III  christening  mug,  etc.  And 

ANTIQUE  AND  REPRODUCTION  FURNITURE 

On  view  Thursday,  21st  May,  10  a.m.  to 
5  p.m. 
Catalogue  (Price  2/-) 

MORRISON  McCHLERY  &  CO. 
Auctioneers  &  Valuators  (Estd.  1844) 
98  Sauchiehall  Street,  Glasgow,  C.2 

Telephone:  DOUglas  3386/7/8 


A  pair  of  Italian  silver  candelabra 

12J  inches  high 
Candlesticks  -  Turin  circa  1760 
Branches  -  Genoa  1768 


H.  S.  WELLBY 

Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver 

16c  Grafton  Street,  W.i 

Member  of  the  B.A.D.A.  Ltd.  Telephone:  Hyde  Park  1597 


Charles  Morse 
and 

Ivor  and  Joan  Weiss 
present 

An  Exhibition 
and  Sale  of 

ANONYMOUS 
PAINTINGS 
1500-1700 

June  6-27 
at 

The  White  House 
Earls  Colne  (A604) 
Nr.  Colchester,  Essex 


AUCTION  SALE  at  the  'FLORALIES' 
AT  VERSAILLES 

IMPORTANT  MODERN  PAINTINGS  BY 

BOUDIN  -  H.  E.  CROSS  -  DEGAS  DERAIN  -  VAN  DONGEN 
R.  DUFY  -  A.  DUNOYER  DE  SEGONZAC  -  D'ESPAGNAT 
GAUGUIN  GOERG  -  GROMAIRE  -  KISLING  -  LEBOURG 
LEPINE  -  LOISEAU  LORJOU  -  MAUFRA  -  MIRO 
MODIGLIANI-MONTICELLI-PASCIN-  PEGURIER  -  PICABIA 
POUGNY  O.  REDON  RENOIR  -  RODIN  -  VAN 
RYSSELBERGHE  -  SCHUFFENECKER  -  SIGNAC  -  UTRILLO 
VALTAT  -  VLAMINCK  -  VUILLARD  -  ZIEM 

VERY  FINE  OLD  MASTERS  BY 

BERGHEM  -  VAN  GOYEN  -  GRIMER  -  MALAINE  MERIAN 
MONNOYER  -  MOSTAERT  -  MONNOTTE  -  Paul  POTTER 
SAVERY  -  VALKENBORCH 

SILVER  OF  THE  I8TH  CENTURY 
FINE  JEWELS 

COMMODE  IN  CHINESE  LACQUER 
LOUIS  XV  PERIOD  stamped  PERIDIEZ 

AT  VERSAILLES  -  I  14,  Avenue  de  Paris 
Wednesday  13th  May  at  21  hours 

Under  the  direction  of: 
Me.  BLACHE  -  Commissaire-Priseur  of  Versailles  (950.71.29) 
Experts:  Mrs.  Reinach,  de  Fommervault  and  Thesmar. 
Experts  from  Paris. 
On  View:  Sunday  1 0th,  Monday  I  Ith  and  Tuesday  12th  May. 
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Pair  of  George  III  Silver  Candelabra 

Date  1812     Maker:  Ben.  Smith 
Weight  939  oz.    Height  2  ft.  1 1  \  in. 
Span  of  branches  1  ft.  8  in. 


SIMON  KAYE  LTD 

1b  ALBEMARLE  ST  PICCADILLY 
LONDON  W.l 

Telephone:  hyde  park  7658  and  5152 


HENRY  SPENCER 


&  SONS 


ESTABLISHED  1840 

Eric  C.  Spencer,  C.B.E.,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
Rupert  W.  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  F.A.I. 
H.  Michael  Spencer,  F.R.I. C.S.,  F.A.I. 
L.  M.  Seymour.    W.  E.  Peck,  F.A.I.    Harry  C.  P.  Spencer,  A.A.I. 

of  RETFORD.  Nottinghamshire 


Sales  by  Auction 
of  the  Contents  of  Mansions  and  Country  Houses 
Sales  of  Landed  Estates  and  Properties 

By  Order  of  the  Executors  of  the  late  W.  H.  Humble  Esq. 
THE  CONTENTS  OF  SKELLOW  GRANGE 
YORKSHIRE 

May  7th  and  8th  -   Catalogue  2/6d. 

20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts. 

Telephone  2^31-4 

And  at  SHEFFIELD,  WORKSOP, 
SCUNTHORPE,  BRIGG  and  WINTERTON 

VALUATIONS  FOR   ALL  PURPOSES 


A 


* 


GAUDI  ER-BRZESKA 

Drawings  and  Sculpture 

27th  April  till  21st  May 
9.30  a.m.  to  6.30  p.m. 
(Saturdays  9.30  a.m.  to  I  p.m.) 

The  Folio  Society  Ltd.  Collectors'  Cor 

6  Stratford  Place,  London  W.l 
Opposite  Bond  Street  Tube  Station 


II 
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By  Appointment 
to  H.M.  Queen  Elizabeth 
The  Queen  Mother 


By  Appointment 
to  H.M.  Qjieen  Elizabeth  II 
Jewellers 


By  Appointment 
to  the  late  Queen  Mary 


138  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 


AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 


A  FINE  LOUIS  XV  GOLD  SNUFF  BOX 


i 


Engraved  quatre-couleur  gold  Snuff  Box  chased  with  rural  scenes  within 
floral  scroll  borders,  the  sky  in  each  episode  is  granulated  to  give  a  further 
variation  of  tone.  The  condition  is  superb. 

By  Paul  Robert,  Paris  1757-58. 

2  jL  X  If  inches. 


Wellby 


18&20  Garrick  Street,  London  W.C.2      Temple  Bar  2612 


A  George  III  silver  coffee  pot  made  by  Henry  Chawner,  London,  1794 
with  engraved  coat  of  arms.  Weight  -  25  ozs.  3  dwts.  Height  -  10i  inches. 


Two  carved  limewood  figures.  South  German,  , 
early  1 5th  century,  polychrome.  80  cm.  high. 

PETER  S.  WESTBURY 

ROBERTSBRIDGE  SUSSEX 

Telephone:  Robertsbridge  226 


CONNOISSEUR  REGISTER 

SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN  &  DECORATION.  The  next  ten-week  concen 
trated  courses  start  on  1st  October. 

THE  LECTURE  COURSE,  supervised  by  Mrs.  Michael  Inchbald 
covers  all  aspects  of  period  and  modern  Interior  Design  with  lectures  b) 
experts  on  the  history  and  appreciation  of  art,  architecture,  furniture 
silver  and  china:  practical  sessions  and  visits  to  historic  houses  aq{ 
designers'  studios. 

THE  DRAWING  COURSE  gives  practical  training  in  drawing  and 
designing  interior  schemes,  working  at  the  drawing  board  under  tH 
supervision  of  practising  interior  designers.  Details  and  applicatk| 
forms  from  INCHBALD  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN,  10  Milner  Street, 

London.  S.W.3.  Knightsbridge  4456.  J 

GARRARD  &  CO.  LTD.  The  Crown  Jewellers  are  interested  in  pur- 
chasing Silver  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,"  Trays,  Spoons,  Forks,  Candta 
sticks.  Candelabra,  as  well  as  all  types  of  Antique  Jewellery.  Post  to  11. 
Regent  Street,  London,  VV.l.  or  phone  REG.  7020  and  we  will  gladly 

arrange  for  a  representative  to  call.  J 

OLD  PRINTS,  unrivalled  selection  on  all  subjects,  also  ORIGINAL 
DRAWINGS,  RARE  BOOKS,  and  AUTOGRAPH  MANUSCRIPTS 
Callers  by  appointment  only,  telephone  Ambassador  5439.  Walter  T, 
Spencer,  specialists  since  1836.  47  Upper  Berkeley  Street.  London,  W.j 
WANTED  by  Private  Collector  OLD  AMERICAN"  FLAGS  (prior  to 
1870).  Write  B.  Mastai,  21  East  57th  Street,  New  York  22.  N.Y.,  U.S.M 
DUNNING'S  ANTIQUES  purchase  and  offer  Ship  Figureheads,  Suij 
dials,  Globes,  Scientific  Instruments,  Early  Carvings,  Rushlight  Holders. 
Sandglasses.  Door  Furniture.  58  Holywell  Hill,  ST.  ALBANS.  51065. 
WETZELL  GALLERIES,  1220  North  Coast,  Laguna  Beach,  California 
Connoisseur's  Art  Collection.  Original  Paintings  from  14th  to  20th  cea 
tury,  Rare  Oriental  Art,  Sculpture,  Porcelain,  Fine  Antique  Furnitunj 
By  appointment. 

ASPREY^S  offer  the  best  prices  for  BIJOUTERIE  miniatures,  gold  and 
silver  antique  items,  Chelsea  scent  flasks,  and  other  pieces  of  vertm 
Their  expert  advice  is  always  available.  ASPREY  &  CO.  LTD.,  165- li 

New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.  1 .   ■ 

Early  Scientific  Instruments  wanted.  Mr.  Frank,  Saltmarket,  Glasgovf 

Phone  Bell  2000.  J 

For  packing  and  Shipping  of  Fine  Arts  and  Antiques.  (Estimates  given! 
LEP  PACKING  LTD.,  Blenheim  Wharf,  48  Eagle  Wharf  Road 

London,  N.l.  CLE.  8321.  

Araldite  epoxy  resin  adhesive  repairs  valuable  antiques,  glassware,  cera 
mics  and  metalwork  permanently.  Buy  some  today  -  two  tube  pack  6/-. 
AMERICAN  PRINTS  WANTED:  19th  century  American  views 
Currier  &  Ives  large  folios;  Audubon  Bird  Prints  (elephant  folio) 
American  Naval  Actions;  18th  and  19th  century  American  paintings  am 
drawings.  Give  size,  date,  margin  size  on  prints,  describing  condition  am 
qualitv,  black  &  white  or  color.  Where  possible  quote  price.  Box  N<T 

7287.  '  

PAINTINGS:  Oils  &  Watercolours :  Illustrated  lists  free,  delivery  am 
approval  overseas.  OLD  HALL  GALLERY,  LTD.,  Iden,  Rve,  Sussel 
England.  (Tel:  Iden  304). 


HADDONFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY:  Sanski  Gallery,  50  Tanner  \  ill 
Fine  early  American  and  European  paintings,  drawings  and  sculprui| 

bought,  sold,  restored.   II 

JOLLY'S  AUCTION  ROOMS,  Old  King  Street,  Bath,  Somerset.  Net1 
purpose  built  rooms  -  5,500  sq.  ft.  Frequent  Pullman  service  frof' 
London.  Regular  fortnightly  sales.  Antique  Furniture:  Silver  and  Plate 

Pictures:  Books;  Porcelains,  etc.  Telephone  Bath  3201  (4  lines).   II 

MUSIC  BOX  GALLERY,  the  largest  selection  of  antique  music  boxa! 
singing  birds.  Repairs  bv  our  own  craftsmen  a  speciality.  S.  F.  SunlejJ 

81  George  Street,  W.l.  Tel :  WEL  4700.  

WANTED:  Russian  Enamel  Pieces.  Write  A.  E.  Turcone,  298  Broa< 
way,  Providence,  R.  I.,  U.S.A. 

VALUERS.  London  firm  specialising  in  the  valuation  of  domest 
chattels  has  vacancies  for  gentlemen  with  good  recent  experience  i 
this  field.  Ability  to  travel  essential,  coupled  with  expert  knowledge  i 

antique  furniture,  silver,  and  ceramics,  etc.  Box  No:  7289.  

HEADING  GALLERY,  326  Brighton  Road,  South  Croydon.  Perio 

Oil  Paintings  and  Watercolour  Drawings.  

CAN  YOU  SELL?  Costly,  unique  sacred  vessels  -  Altar  Candlestick 
Chalices,  designed  and  hand-made  by  a  Master  Goldsmith.  If  so  writt 
IOANNES,  DUGWAY  ROAD,  FALLS  VILLAGE,  CONNECT 

CUT,  U.S.A.  

FOR  SALE:  Antique  lace,  exquisite  piece  approximately  26  inch«l 

square.  HYP.  1180.  

Naval  Captain  and  family  retiring  tiny  cottage,  disposing  collection  <• 
18th  century  English  Porcelain  in  the  Blue  and  White ;  suitable  Museui 
display,  or  would  separate  for  private  collectors.  Regret  offered  in  U.Sl  I 
and  Canada  only.  Box  No:  7291. 

Register  advertisements  are  1'6  per  word,  minimum  £1  for  15  words,  which  mu. 
be  prepaid  and  sent  to  the  Advertisement  Manager,  THE  CO.XNOISSEUf 
CHESTERGATE  HOUSE,  VAUXHALL  BRIDGE  ROAD,  LO.XDOJ 
S.  W.l.  {Victoria  2331.)  Addresses  or  Box  Numbers  must  be  inserted,  and  repli 
to  the  latter  should  be  clearly  marked  with  the  Box  Number.  The  Proprietors 
The  Connoisseur  accept  no  responsibility  for  any  sales  effected. 


VALUATIONS 


TEMPLE 
WILLIAMS 


WORKS  OF  ART 


A  RARE  CHINOISERIE  CLOCK  AND  CANDELABRA  EN  SUITE 
in  bronze  and  ormolu  with  restrained  polychrome  decoration.  Height  overall  25  inches. 


AUNCH  OF  VENISON   YARD    BROOK   STREET-  LONDON  *W1 


terally  a  yard  off  Brook  Street 

SPECIALIST  IN  UNUSUAL  PIECES  OF  THE  REGENCY  CHINOISERIE  PERIOD 


MAYFAIR  1486 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIA.        I  td 


Corsham  Court 

(Lord  Methuen.  R.A.)  between 
Chippenham  and  Bath 

The  State  Rooms  are  open  to  the  public  on  Sun.,  Wed. 
and  Thurs.  May  -  Oct.:  and  on  every  Day  during  Bath 
Festival  and  Bank  Holidays  Mid-July  -  Mid-Sept, 
(except  Mondays).  Elizabethan  Manor;  Georgian  State 
Rooms.  Famous  collection  Old  Masters  including 
Vandyck's  'Betrayal'  and  XVIIIth  century  furniture. 

The  'Annunciation'  by  Filippo  Lippi 


Suitable  for  Sale  of  Antiques,  Hotel  or  Similar 
(subject  Planning  Consent) 

ARTHUR  HALL,  MELFORD  ROAD, 
SUDBURY,  SUFFOLK 

Over  300  ft.  frontage  screened  by  high  brick  wall  with  in  and  out 
drive.  A  Regency  period  house  on  two  floors.  Impressive  hall;  3 
large  reception;  6  bedrooms,  dressing  room,  bathroom;  main 
electricity  and  water,  gas  available.  Double  garage  and  stable  block 
suitable  storage  or  possible  conversion.  About  l£  acres  lovely 
matured  grounds  with  views  over  the  River  Stour  and  meadow- 
land.  Freehold,  for  sale  privately  or  auction  27th  May.  Joint 
Auctioneers:  H.  J.  Turner  &  Son,  F.A.I. ,  Friars'  Street,  Sudbury, 
Tel.  No.  2833/4  and  Harrods  Ltd.,  32/36  Hans  Crescent,  Knights- 
bridge,  S.W.I.  Tel.  Ken.  1490.  Extn.  810. 


BOLLING  HALL,  Bradford 

Dating  from  the  1  5th  century  with  later  additions. 

Furnished  together  with  displays  from  the  collections  of  local  antiquities, 
and  domestic  material. 

One  mile  from  the  City  Centre  off  the  Wakefield  Road.  No.  60  Bierley  bus 
passes  the  door. 

Admission  Free 
Open  Daily  10.0  a.m.  -  8.0  p.m. 


WADDESDON  MANOR 

Near  AYLESBURY,  BUCKS. 
The  James  A.  de  Rothschild  bequest  to  The  National  Trust 


COLLECTION  OF  FRENCH 
17th  and  18th  CENTURY  ART 

Paintings,  furniture,  porcelain,  carpets,  panelling,  etc.,  as  well  as 
paintings  by  Gainsborough,  Reynolds,  Guardi,  Rubens 

One  further  room  is  open  this  year 
I  5th  and  16th  Century  Works  of  Art  also  on  view  on  Fridays  only 
Open  to  1st  November,  Wednesday  to  Sunday  -  2  p.m.  to  6  p.m. 
Bank  Holidays  -  1 1  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
Charges:  House  and  Grounds  4/-  (Fridays  6/-) 
Grounds  only  I  /- 

Restaurant        Parties  by  arrangement        Free  car  park 

Enquiries:  The  Administrator,  Waddesdon  Manor, 
Aylesbury,  Bucks.  Tel.  Waddesdon  21  I 


studio 

Studio  is  the  leading,  most  attractively  produced,  international  a| 
magazine  exclusively  devoted  to  twentieth-century  art.  With  its  nev$ 
enlarged  format,  each  month  Studio,  supported  by  an  unusuall 
large  number  of  monochromeand  colour  reproductions  of  superlativj 
quality,  provides  in  its  authoritative  articles  a  unique  coverage  oil 
every  aspect  of  contemporary  painting  and  sculpture  -  everywhera 
Studio  is  respected,  its  opinions  are  an  indispensable  guide  to  a 
who  advise  on,  sell,  collect  or  invest  in  the  works  of  art  of  tod 
which  will  be  the  antiques  of  tomorrow. 


The  International  Guide 
to  Modern  Art 
Monthly  6/- 

or  £3-12-0  post  free  for  an 
annual  subscription  from  the 
Subscription  Dept.,  Belgrave  Library, 
22  Armoury  Way,  London,  S.W.18. 
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PHILLIPS  of  HITCHIN 

(ANTIQUES)  LTD. 


ouse 


'elephone:  Hitchin  2067 


A  late  18th  century  mahogany  armchair.  The 
design  corresponds  very  closely  indeed  with  Plate 
8,fig.'s  o/HEPPLEWHITES  GUIDE,  1787. 
Height  overall  3  ft.  o\  in.,  seat  1  ft.  6  in.,  width 
across  arms  1  ft.  io\  in.,  depth  of  seat  1  ft.  4^  in. 

Telegrams:  Phillips,  Hirchin 


FINE  TAPESTRIES,  SAVONNERIE  and 
AUBUSSON  CARPETS,  NEEDLEWORK  and 
BROCADES,  ENGLISH  and  FRENCH 
FURNITURE 


(Member  of  The  British  Artique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 


70  SOUTH  AUDLEY  STREET, 
LONDON,  W.I 

Telephone:  HYDe  Park  5288 

(and  at  36  HIGH  STREET,  OXFORD 
Telephone:  Oxford  44197) 
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The  Athens  apartment  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicolas  Goulandris. 


Saridis 

OF 

Athens 

presents 


1 1  if 


r 


THE  FURNITURE  OF  GREECE 

DESIGNED  BY  T.  H.  ROBSJOHN-GIBBINGS 

Exhibited  and  for  sale  in  the  galleries  of  SARIDIS  S.A.,  Syngros  Ave.,  Athens  404,  Greece 


CHINESE 


GALLERY 


BOOKS  ON  THE  FINE  ARTS  FROM  CHINA 

40  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.C.I. 

(LANGHAM  7538) 


Hal  O'Nians 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Drawings 
6  RYDER  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  Whitehall  9392 


6a  WHITEHORSE  STREET    PICCADILLY    LONDON  W.1 

Picture  hanging    Tapestry  hanging  Renovations 
Picture  framing  Gilding 
Picture  lighting    Gallery  lighting  specialists 


GRO  1474 


team 


6S  ^ffioi'ei-  S&iee£  ^^otH-Avi 
Hyde  Park  47  i  i 


DORSET  GALLERIES 
J.  A.  FREDERICKS 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association) 

WISHES  TO  PURCHASE 
OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 


49  DORSET  STREET,  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 


Welbeck  8934 


Binders  for  your  Connoisseurs!  And  you  can  do  it  your- 
self. Three  Binders  take  a  year's  issues.  Strongly  made,  they  are 
of  red  leather-cloth,  with  rounded  corners,  the  name  The  Connoisseur 
gold-blocked  on  the  spine.  Price  each  16s.  6d.  ($2.39)  inclusive 
of  postage,  packing  and  insurance.  Extra  blocking  on  the  spine 
for  dates  costs  an  additional  Is.  3d.  (17  cents)  per  binder.  Order 
from  The  Belgrave  Library,  22  Armoury  Way,  London,  S.W.I  8. 


14  DUKE  STREET  (1st  Floor).  St.  James's.  London  S.W.1.  WHItehall  1 794 
(Entrance,  Mason's  Yard) 

Permanent  Exhibition  of  Dutch  17th-century  seascapes 


COIN  &  MEDAL  SPECIALISTS 

Collections  and  rare  pieces  wanted 
Catalogue  of  English  Coins  I4[9d  including  postage 

A  list  of  catalogues  and  other  publications  on  request 

B.  A.  SEABY  LTD. 

65  Great  Portland  Street,  London  W.I    Telephone  LAN g ham  3677 


ANTIQUE  SILVER 


Pair  George  III  Soup  Tureens  by  Robert  Breading.  Dublin  1799.  Simple  and  elegant,  with  ascending  loop-handles,  the  Tureens  and 
Covers  are  ornamented  with  bright-cut  engraving.  Height  1 3 A  inches.  Extreme  length  19J  inches.  Weight  215  ounces. 

from  the  Collection  of 

LOUIS  WINE  Ed 


Fine  Art  Dealers,  Jewellers  and  Silversmiths 

31  &  32  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 


Established  1840 


Tel:  Dublin  73865 


Vive  la  Reine! 


Queen  Victoria,  in  fact — who  visited  Paris  at  the  invitation  of  Napoleon  III,  thus  inaugurating 

the  'Entente  Cordiale'.  Napoleon  Ill's  far-sightedness  was  evident  in  other  fields  as  well  — 

for  it  was  he  who  said  "en  avant"  to  the  men  of  vision  and  courage  who, 

one  hundred  years  ago,  laid  the  foundations  of  modern  France.  Men  who  opened 

the  Suez  Canal,  constructed  the  railways,  and  created  the  powerful  joint  stock  banks. 

Among  them,  the  group  of  businessmen  who,  with  Sir  Edw  ard  Blount,  the  English  financier 

and  railway  pioneer,  founded  the  SOCIETE  GENERALE  in  Paris  in  1864. 

Today,  a  century  later,  the  SOCIETE  GENERALE  has  grown  into  one  of  Europe's  leading 

banks,  with  offices  all  over  the  world. 

Since  1 871  its  London  Branch  has  been  serving  British  businessmen  interested 
in  trading  with  France  and  other  countries. 

SOCIETE  GENERALE 

HEAD  OFFICE  :  29  Bd.  Haussmann,  Paris  IX.  Telephone  :  OPEra  71-40. 

LONDON  BRANCH:  105-108  Old  Broad  Street,  London  EC2.  Telephone:  LONdoti  Wall  J212. 
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ONARD  KOETSER  GALLERY 

SPRING 

Exhibition  of  Old  Master  Paintings 


April  to  May 


Salomon  van 
Ruysdael 

Jan  van  Es 

en  Isenbrandt 

lelis  de  Heem 

icesco  Guardi 

opo  de  done 

rea  di  Giusto 

an  Steenwvck 

etc. 


SALOMON  VAN  RUYSDAEL 
1600  —  Haarlem  —  1670  Signed 
Panel,  1      by  1  2£  inches  (34.  2  by  31.8  cm.) 


Jan  Steen 

Jan-Davidsz 
de  Heem 

Aart  van  der  Neer 
Gaspar  Nctscher 
Jan  van  Kessel 
Jan  van  Goycn 
Simon  de  Vliecjer 
Peter  Binoit 
etc. 


Illustrated  catalogues  available 

13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  S.W.i 

Telephone:  WHItehall  9348/9 


PRIDES  of 
LONDON  LTD 

179/180  SLOANE  STREET,  S.W.I 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
Tel:  BELgravia  3080 


A  Queen  Anne  bureau  bookcase 
of  faded  walnut,  the  doors  with  bevelled  Vauxhall  plates. 
3  ft.  3  in.  wide. 


MONS  &  C1E 


TABLEAUX  ANCIENS 


LITtre  26-84  19  Rue  du  Cherche-Midi,  Paris  VIe 


Antique  Silver 
Sheffield  Plate 
Antique  Jewellery 


HARRY 
CHERNACK 

of  Edinburgh 


85  ROSE  STREET  ■  PHONE  CAL  3038 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association 


IN  SAFE  HANDS 

Regardless  of  size  or  complexity  you  can  rely  on 
Pitt  &  Scott  to  pack  and  forward  to  all  parts  of  the  woil 
promptly,  safely  and  economically. 

Household  removals  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Write  for  brochure  C  104 


mm 

IM    tAFt  MAHOS 


PITT  &  SCOTT  LTD 


20-24  Eden  Grove,  London,  N.7. 

Tel:  North  7321  Telex:  21857 

Storage  facilities  at  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow  &  Paris. 


FOR  SALE 


Old  established  Antique  Jewellers  and  Silversmiths 
business  in  number  one  position  in  the  centre  of 
Torquay  for  sale.  Long  lease  granted  to  suitable 
applicant.  Apply  in  first  instance  to  Janes,  Silley  & 
Mitchelmore,  Accountants,  59  Hyde  Road,  Paignton, 
Devon 
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A  FRENCH  GOTHIC  PARCEL-GILT  SILVER  PYX 
CHALONS-SUR-MARNE    15th  CENTURY 


RALPH  COX 

THE  OLD  GREETHAM  INN 
STRETTON,  RUTLAND 

(Great  North  Road) 
Tel :  Castle  Bytham  340 

Fine  marble  head  by  H.  Garland 
(Ex.  Royal  Academy  1867-78)  £45 

(A  worthy  addition  to  any 
representative  collection  of  sculpture 
of  the  19th  century  English  school) 


Also  3t 

39  STEEP  HILL,  LINCOLN. Tel :  22463 


Restoration 

and  conservation  of  the  antique 


Bronzes    Ceramics    Enamels  Ivories 
Jades    Marbles  Tortoiseshell 
Snuffs    Mother-of- Pearl  Buhl 
Ormolu    Objets  d'Art    Furniture  etc. 


G.  Garbe 

restorers  to  the  leading  museums 

23  Charlotte  Street  W.1 

Founded  1  770       Tel :  MUSeum  1  268 


DUITS 


LTD 


Finest  examples 
of 

lyth  century  Dutch  Masters 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.   JAMES'S,   LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephone:  Whitehall  7440 


innate  &3°knstonl(Jtcl 


 Established  1815  

Head  office: 

39/45  FINSBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C.2 
also  at: 

LIVERPOOL-MANCHESTER-SOUTHAMPTON 
BELFAST  -  PARIS  -  NEWCASTLE  -  GLASGOW 
TORONTO  -  NEW  YORK  -  MONTREAL  -  LEEDS 
LEICESTER 


CONNECTING  WITH  A  NETWORK  OF  RELIABLE  AGENTS  OVERSEAS 


M  7 

-  X  m 

Nawiasky 


MAY  paintings  by 

Frederick  KONEKAMP 
Mechthild  NAWIASKY 

drian  galleries 

5-7  porchester  place    marble  arch     W2    pad  9473 


Konekamp 
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An  Adam  carved  Statuary  Marble 
Chimneypiece  of  Superb  quality 


Length  of  shelf  6'  o" 

Total  height       4'  io| 

Opening  width  3'  8" 

Opening  height  3'  8" 


T.  CROWTHER  &  SON 

(T.   CROWTHER    &  SON  LTD) 

282  NORTH  END  ROAD   •   FULHAM   •   LONDON   •  SW6 

Telephone:  FULham  137,5-7  Grams:  Antiquity,  London 

Please  nof-v  we  close  i.o  p.m.  Saturdays 


m 


THE 

LEFEVRE  GALLERY 


RECENT  PAINTINGS 
BY 

MICHEL  DE  GALLARD 
7-29  May 


La  Cueilleuse 
31  i  x  153  inches 


30  BRUTON  STREET  LONDON  W1 


Telephone: 
Mayfair  2250 


Cables : 
Drawings,  London,  W.I 


The  Connoisseur  Directory  of  Galleries 


BROADWAY  ART  GALLERY,  Broadway,  Worcs. 

Telephone  Broadway  3237 

Impressionist  and  20th  Century  Paintings 
SPANISH  MASTERS 


brook  street  gallery 

24  brook  street  W1  hyd  1550 

jean        w%  n  may-october 

%\  I  retrospective  1925-62 


NORBERT  FISCHMAN  GALLERY 

18A  GRAFTON  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Tel.  Hyde  Park  5744 

Old  Master  Paintings 


GRABOWSKI 

GALLERY 

84  Sloane  Avenue 

London  SW3    KEN  1868 

from  May  21 

MICHAEL  KIDNER  paintings 

daily  10-6 

Marlborough  Fine  Art  Limited 

39  Old  Bond  Street  London  W1 
Mayfair  5161  Cables:  Bondartos 
& 

Marlborough  New  London  Gallery 

17-18  Old  Bond  Street    London  W1 

19th  &  20th  Century  Works  of  Art  Contemporary  Paintings  &  Sculptun 


QUEENSWOOD 

GALLERY  21  4  Archway  Road,  Highgate,  London  N.6 
Henry  Sanders,  paintings       o/y.  10-5.30.  Th.  10-1.  Sar.  10-7 


SARIN 

GALLERIES 

4  Cork  St.,  Bond  St. 
REGent  6186 


Specialists  in 
English  18th  Century 
paintings  and  drawin 


THE  TRYON  GALLERY  LTD 

41-2  DOVER  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i   HYDE  PARK  5161 

Sporting  and  Natural  History  pictures 
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O'HANA  GALLERY 

13  CARLOS  PLACE,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE,  W.l 

Grosvenor  1562 

7-23  MAY 


PAUL  MAZE  Lcs  Courses  1963  Pastel  23 \  x  28  j  inches 


Pastels  and  Watercolours 

by 

PAUL  MAZE 


,ENCH  PAINTINGS  AND  SO  J]  PTURE  OF  THE  19th  AND  20th  CENTURIES 


LI 


SUMMER 


CONCERTS  AT  THE  PALACE  OF  MONACO: 
July  22  -  August  12  (Performed  in  the  Palace  Courtyard) 

SUMMER  SPORTING  CLUB: 

Fine  Orchestras  and  International  Stars. 
From  July  3,  every  Friday:  GALA  DINNER. 
Friday,  August  7:  GRAND  GALA  in  aid  of  the 
MONACO  RED  CROSS. 

MONTE-CARLO  BEACH  and  LARVOTTO  BEACH: 
Swimming-pools  and  beaches,  Private  Solaria, 
Luxury  beach-Cabins,  etc. .  . . 

OPEN-AIR  NIGHT-CLUBS:  "SEA  CLUB"  and  "MAONA" 
GOLF  (18  holes)  -  TENNIS  (20  Courts)  -  YACHTING 
Near  Monte-Carlo:  THE  COTE  D'AZUR  RACECOURSE 

Z 

I   LUXURY  HOTELS: 

HOTEL  DE  PARIS     -     HOTEL  HERMITAGE 

OLD  BEACH  HOTEL      -      NEW  BEACH  HOTEL 

> 

J  All  enquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Publicity  Dept.,  Monte-Carlo  Casino  or  to 
|    Nigel  NEILSON^  31-33  Grosvenor  Hill,  London  W.i,  Telephone  Hyde  Park  8606 


5®Z 


■ 


J.KUGEL 


RUE  DE  LA  PAIX,  PARIS 


Tel:  OPE  61.04 


> 


OBJETS  DE  VERTU 


OLD  WATCHES 


MINIATURES 


/V         'iff  //  i  /HA 

*?%  ?  T  lis 


n  T  I  iff  RC 


$1 


to  :  if  * 


important  known  pairof  musical  clocks  made  for  the  Chinese 
agate,  signed  by  James  Cox.  The  dials  are  numbered  in 
a  1750.  One  of  these  exceptionally  fine  clocks  plays  the 
ic  King.  On  the  back  of  the  clock  are  two  small  Chinese  mirror 
Height  12  inches,  width  4j  inches. 


Distinguished  18th 
Century  Portuguese 
or  Spanish  chrysolite 
and  silver  aigrette 
brooch. 

ACTUAL  SIZE 


CAMEO  CORNER 


26  MUSEUM  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.I 

MUSeum  0401  Saturday  closed  all  day 

Open  every  Thursday  until  6.30  p.m. 


THE  FINEST  STEAKS  IN  THE  WORLD 


Selected  for  discerning 
connoisseurs  at  London's 
original  steak  house 

EMULA  TED  -BUT  NOT  EQUALLED 

PARAMOUNT  GRILL 

14-15  IRVING  ST.,  LEICESTER  SQ. 
LONDON,  W.C.2. 

FULL  Y  LICENSED 
RESERVATIONS  —  W Hit  eh  all  0744 

Open  until  midnight  — 7  days  a  week 


KNOEDLER 


Established  1846 


Old  and  Contemporary  Masters 


LONDON 

34  St.  James's  Street 
S.W.i 


NEW  YORK 

14  East  £7th  Street 
N.Y.  10022 


PARIS 

8^  bis  rue  du  Faubourg 
St.  Honore  8e 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  HfcR  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN 
GOLDSMITHS  Sc  CROWN  JEWI  LI  EM, 
GARRARD  &  CO.  LTD.,  LONDON 

Antique  Silver... 

from  GARRARD 


A  set  of  four  George  II  candlesticks 
This  set  of  four  silver  candlesticks,  height  6|  inches,  is      These  candlesticks  are  part  of  a  wide  range  of 
dated  1737  and  was  made  by  E.I.  (Jackson — 2nd      the  finest   antique  silver  that   you   will   find  at 
edition,  page  188.)  Garrard. 


GARRARD  The  Crown  Jewellers 

112     REGENT    STREET    W 1     ■     REGENT  7020 


LV 


A  Sheraton  mahogany  sofa  table  with  Satinwood  cross-banding. 
4  ft.  7 j  in.  long  with  drop  leaves  extended,  by  2  ft.  4^  in.  deep. 


HARRODS 

ANTIQUE  GALLERIES,  THIRD  FLOOR 
Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association 


HARRODS  LTD    KNIGHTSBRIDGE    LONDON  SWI  Tel  SLOane  1234 
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Ch.  ('amoiii 


STADTWALDGURTEL  32 


COLOGNE 


(Illustrated  catalogue  free  on  request) 


EXHIBITION:  PEINTRES  F I G  U  RATI  FS  DE  L'ECOLE  DE  PARIS 


DAVID  BLACK  &  SONS 

1  Burlington  Gardens, 
New  Bond  Street  W.l 


FINE  ANTIQUE  ENGLISH  AND 
CONTINENTAL  SILVER 
OBJETS  DE  VERTU  AND  WORKS  OF  ART. 


Telephone:  HYDe  Park  3851 


BERNARD  BLACK  GALLERY 

1062  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  21 

(Associate:  HUGUES  W.  NADEAU) 


AMERICAN  PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS 
OF  THE  19th  AND  EARLY  20th  CENTURIES 
SCULPTURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
OF  ALL  PERIODS. 


Telephone:  Trafalgar  9-2171 


We  are  always  desirous  of  purchasing  any  of 
the  above-mentioned  works  of  art. 
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GLASS  OF  THE  18th  CENTURY 


Glass  of  the  18th  century,  unlike  porcelain,  can  rarely  be  ascribed  with  cer- 
tainty to  any  particular  factory.  The  theory — one  time  widely  held — that  all 
glass  with  a  so-called  bluish  tint  came  from  Waterford  was  exploded  long  ago 
when  it  was  realised  that  this  discoloration  of  the  clear  metal  was  caused  by 
an  excess  ot  lead  oxide  which  was  common  to  all  factories  at  the  time. 

Similarly  it  is  fashionable  to  describe  all  coloured  glass  as  Bristol — and 
indeed  a  great  deal  was  made  there,  occasional  specimens  bearing  the  signature 
of  [.  Jacobs,  a  local  manufacturer.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  fact  that  coloured  glass 
was  produced  by  most  English  and  Irish  factories,  particularly  in  the  north  of 
England  and  in  Staffordshire. 

There  is  however  one  English  factory  some  of  whose  wares  are  readily 
identifiable.  Wineglasses  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  were  made  with 
heavy  baluster  stems.  Soon  after  1730  a  modification  of  this  type  was  produced 
at  Newcastle.  The  stems  although  still  of  baluster  form  were  much  lighter  and 
more  graceful  in  design,  often  with  multiple  tears  in  the  knops.  Between  1730 
and  1770  wineglasses  and  goblets  with  a  great  variety  of  stem  formations  were 
produced  and  many  of  these  glasses  were  decorated  on  the  bowls  with  en- 
graving of  fine  quality.  Much  of  the  best  of  this  work  was  carried  out  by 
Dutch  artists:  outstanding  however  was  the  work  in  coloured  enamels  of  the 
famous  artists  William  Beilby  and  his  sister  Mary  of  Newcastle,  circa  1760-70. 
They  are  the  only  English  enamellers  whose  work  was  occasionally  signed  and 
examples  whether  signed  or  not  are  highly  esteemed  by  Collectors.  Simple 
designs  in  white  enamel  were  frequently  used,  more  elaborate  were  the  sporting 
scenes  and  landscapes,  and  best  of  all  elaborate  armorials  and  landscape  scenes 
in  colour. 


A  Goblet  painted  in  enamel  colours  with  a  petitions  armorial 
and  reverse  a  landscape  with  classical  ruins:  signed  "Beilby 
pinxit".  Date  circa  1765  (Courtesy  of  the  Victoria  &  Albert 
Museum,  Crown  Copyright) 


ks 


Although  the  members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  cannot  take  credit  for  the  production  of  the  various  Works 
of  Art  in  which  they  deal,  they  can  take  pride  in  the  presentation  to  the  public  of  these  articles  of  national  heritage  produced  by 
the  craftsmen  of  the  past.  Their  aim  is  to  pass  on,  to  all  those  interested,  the  knowledge  which  comes  to  light  from  time  to  time 
concerning  the  articles  in  which  they  deal,  enabling  them  to  describe  their  wares  and  to  help  piece  together  a  history  of  the 
domestic  and  decorative  arts. 

The  Association  was  founded  in  1918  and  was  brought  into  being  to  further  the  interests  of  those  engaged  in  buying,  selling  or 
collecting  Antiques  and  to  foster  a  high  standard  of  integrity  among  those  engaged  in  the  trade. 


A  booklet,  price  5/-  post  free  ($1  in  the  U.S.A.),  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of 
over  five  hundred  established  dealers  in  antiques  and  works  of  art  who  are  elected 
members  of  the  Association  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


20  RUTLAND  GATE,  LONDON,  S.W.7. 


KENSINGTON  4128  &  2102 


Mahogany  End  Standard  Writing 
Tabic.  3'  o"  long,  1'  10"  deep.  Tins 
isjust  one  example  of  a  remarkable 
collection  of.  antiques  that  awaits 
you  at  Maples  Antique  Galleries. 

Valuations  for  Insurance  and  Probate 

MAPLE  &  CO.  LTD. 

Mentha  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers  Assoc.  Ltd. 

TOTTENHAM  ("OUST  ROAD,  LONDON,  W.I.  TEL:  EUS  7000 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 

GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS  SINCE  1806 


Wine  Taster  1677 
KS  between  mullets 


CHELTENHAM 


Telephone  22821 


LIX 


No  63-521  Chippendale  card  table  with  carved 
edge  and  legs;  the  leather-covered  top  has 
depressions  for  candles  and  counters. 
Width  2  ft.  11$  in.  Depth  1  ft  5J  in.  Height  2  ft.  5J  in. 
English,  circa  1  760. 


English  &  American  Antiques  Since  1900 

FLORIAN  PAPP 

INC. 

962  MADISON  AVE.,  N.Y.  21  •BUtterfield  8-6770 


pierre  malisse  gallery 


Halt  ft  tf  s 

Ml  a  v  1  ver 

C  alii  y  a  n  tt  i  s 

D  if  b  u  ffet 

Hi  vi*  r  a 

Mir  6 

Le  C or  b tt s i e r 

It  i  0  /»<*// 1> 

S  tt  if  r  a 

Ml  it  l  tt  res 

But  I  er 

Ml  tt  ri  n  i 

G  i  tt  c  0  m  etti 

li  0  s  z  tt  #»• 

41  East  57th  Street,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 


Wwrict  de  Vlaminck  -  oil/canvas,  28J  X  35£  inches.  Painted  1910 


GALLERIES 


fine  jrench  paintings 
63  East  57th  St.    NEW  YORK    PL  5-3020 


For  decorating'  and 
restoring-  GOLD  LEAF1 


TREASURE  GOLD 

The  original  non-tarnishing  gilt 
•w*  in  wax  form---drys  in  1  minute 

Treasure  Gold  can  be  used  on  almost  any  surface  — 
wood,  metals,  plaster,  leather,  plastics,  ormolu,  statuary. 
Easy  to  use;  simply  apply  with  your  finger,  buff  im-  | 
mediately  with  soft  cloth  to  a  beautiful  lustre.  Will  fill 
holes  and  cracks;  permanent;  ideal  for  decorating,  "an- 
tiquing," highlighting.  In  colors  of  pale,  rich,  medium 
or  antique  gold;  also  silver,  copper,  brass  and  pewter. 
IV4  oz.  jar  covers  10  to  12  medium  size  frames.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 

Distributed  by ...  WINSOR  &  NEWTON  LTD. 

Wealdstone  •  Harrow  •  Middlesex 


Manufacturer  . 


Connoisseur  Studio  Inc.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  U.S.A. 
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La  muse  de  la  meditation 
ou 

La  voix  interieure 
AUGUSTE  RODIN 
Height  23|  in.  Bronze.  Modelled  in  1896.  Marked:  Premiere  epreuve 

mmmER  galleries  in 


East  57th  Street 


New  York  22 


N.Y. 


Die  address: 
mmergall,  N.Y. 


Telephone: 
Plaza  8-0410 


RICHARD  V.  HARE 

927  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  21,  N.Y. 


t 
* 
t 
* 
* 
t 
* 
t 
t 
* 


Antiques 


UNIVERSITY  1-6910 


Interiors 


MARY  CASSATT 


MOTHER  AND  CHILI) 


PASTEL  32  X  25 J  inches 


A C  QUAY  ELLA 

GALLERIES  INC 


119  East  57th  Street 


NEW  YORK 


LXI 


THOMAS  GOODE  &  CO.  (London)  LTD 

SOUTH  AUDLEY  STREET  •  LONDON  WI 
Grosvenor  2823 


Bougla£  £orit  3nc. 

WORTH  AVENUE  •  PALM  BEACH  •  FLORIDA 
Temple  2-1714 
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Lucas  Giordano 


ENTRAL  PICTURE  GALLERIES 


624  Madison  Ave. 
New  York  22  N.Y. 


Telephone:  EL  5-6564 


I 


Wakefield- Scearce  Galleries 

Historic  Science  Hill,  Shelbyville,  Kentucky 
on  the  main  road  (U.S.  60)  between  Louisviilt  .ad  Lexington 
Telephone:  (Area  Code  502)  ME.  3-4.  12 


Located  under 
the  same  roof  as 
the  Gallery 


A  fine  quality  semi-elliptical  mahogany 
sideboard.  With  cupboards  at  each  end. 
Three  silver  drawers  and  cellarette 
drawer  on  right.  Depth  29  in.,  height 
36  in.,  extreme  width  69  £  in.  Many 
other  nice  sideboards  in  stock. 


I  isit  our  Subterranean  Silver  Vault 


Enjoy  good  food  in  Science  Hill  Inn 


LXJII 


BOEHM  BIRDS 

All  Current  Editions 
All  Closed  Editions 

REESE  PALLEY,  INC. 

1911  The  Boardwalk 
Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey 


FRANK  PARTRIDGE  inc. 

Gallery  of  Contemporary  Artists 

presents 

PIERRE  PALUE 

First  one-man  show  in  U.S.A. 


MAY  16  -  MAY  30 


6  West  56th  St 
New  York  City 


Telephone 
Circle  7-2050 


Visiting  New  York 
This  Summer  ? 

If  so,  you  are  cordially  invited 
to  attend  the  free 

Exhibitions  and 
Public  Auctions 

of  fine  Art  and  Literary  Property 
until  the  early  part  of  June 

AT  THE 

PARKE-BERNET  GALLERIES 

980  MADISON  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 

From  June  23  to  August  1  there  will  be  a 
Special  Loan  Exhibition  of  Paintings 
and  Sculptures  sponsored  by 
THE  ART  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 
OF  AMERICA 


- 


CHARLES  WOOLLETT  &  SON 


Members  of  B.A.D.A. 


Pair  of  Chelsea  Raised  Anchor  period  beakers  moulded  with 
shallow  flutes  and  decorated  with  a  parrot  tulip  and  flower 
sprays.  2|  inches  high.  Chelsea  Red  Anchor  period  plate 
decorated  with  'Hans  Sloane'  fruiting  branch  and  insects. 
Red  Anchor  mark.  94  inches  diameter. 
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LONDON  W.1 


Telephone:  WELbeck  8664 


Established  1 88 
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CAIVS  JVLIVS  CAESAR 

Superb  portrait  in  marble.  16  inches  high 

Probably  made  during  his  lifetime 

Formerly  in  the  Barberini  Collection 
at  Villa  Barberini  in  Palestrina 

PIERO  TOZZI 
GALLERIES 


interesting  octagonal  barometer  with  crest  of  carved 
and  gilded  nautical  instruments:  protractor,  rule,  world 
globe  and  map;  probably  early  19th  century  Italian  in 
the  French  taste.  Height  3  ft.;  width  1  ft.  9  in. 

MERRYVALE 

Antiques  and  Gardens 

Open  Monday  through  Friday  9  to  5.30  Tel.  JOrdan  7-06IS 

3640    BUCHANAN     STREET,    SAN     FRANCISCO    23,  CALIFORNIA 


137  EAST  57th  STREET     NEW  YORK  22,  N.Y. 
TEL:  PLAZA  3-9189    CABLES:  PIERTOZZI  NEW  YORK 
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NEWHOUSE  GALLERIES 

ESTABLISHED  1878 


PHILIPPE  LE  MERCIER 
1689-1760 
On  canvas  50  x  40  inches 


FINE  PAINTINGS 


1 5  East  57th  Street 


PLAZA  5-4980 


New  York,  N.Y. 


EXHIBITION 

Francois  Boucher 

PREMIER  PEINTRE  DU  ROI 


PAINTINGS  and  DRAWINGS 

MAY  20th  -  JUNE  13th 


CAILLEUX 

136,  Faubourg  Saint-Honore 

PARIS 


This  draining,  which  was  formed 
de  La  Salle,  Dewitt,  Michel  Levy 
bourg  collections,  is  now  the  properl 
Cailleux  and  will  be  shown  in  I 
Boucher  Exhibition. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALER  (52) 

tch  month  The  Connoisseur  illustrates  an  important  work  of  art  which  a  Britisli  antique  dealer  has  sola"  or  loaned  to  a  museum  or  public  institution  at  home  or  abroad. 


This  important  papiermache  screen  in  the  'Elizabethan'  manner  (50}  inches  high,  35  inches  wide),  by  Jennens  and  Bettridge, 
has  been  acquired  by  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  from  Messrs.  Godden  of  Worthing,  Ltd.  The  frame  is  decorated  in 
black  and  gold  on  deep  red  ground  and  is  (awt  with  coloured  glass  pastes  simulating  precious  stones.  The  main  panel  is  in 
natural  colours.  The  country  house  scene  has  not  vet  been  identified. 


Above.  A  long  wall,  opposite  the  fireplace,  in  the  drawing  room  at  'A  in 
is  dominated  by  an  important  group  of  paintings  from  Miss  H.mn 
collection.  In  the  centre  is  the  superb  Vanitas  by  Pieter  Claes;  on  eith  ii 
of  this  are  two  portraits  byjanszen  Van  Mierevelt  (1567-1651):  that 
left  of  Maurice  of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange  (1567-1624),  and  an  uni 
fied  lady  on  the  right.  The  table  is  Swiss  with  the  date  1741  inlaid,  a  i 
seat  furniture  points  up  two  of  the  owner's  interests — needlcwoi 
English  decorative  art  forms.  The  Irish  crystal  ware  sconces  (from  a  tl 
six)  were  brought  from  Miss  Hammond's  London  house. 


Left.  'Argaty'  is  situated  on  one  of  the  highest  mountains  in  N01  ed 
Westchester  County,  New  York.  The  surrounding  hilltops  pro\| 
perfect  background  for  the  extensive  Japanese  gardens  which  Miss  n» 
mond  has  created.  There  is  a  small  Zen  garden  of  raked  sand,  but  the '.  p 
development  is  the  stroll  garden  where  nature  is  reproduced  in  mini  ft 
The  view  shown  here  is  taken  looking  across  the  lake  toward  the  tea  I  se 
In  other  areas  on  the  property  are  formal  rose  gardens  and  an  imp 
chess  garden  where  three-foot  chessmen  are  set  out  on  a  board  of  » 
black  and  white  bricks. 

Colour  transparencies  by  Fred's  Studio,  Danhury,  Connecticut,  colour  blocks  by  the  En  I 
Guild,  London.  Black  and  white  photography  by  Thurman  Rotan. 
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\rgaty' 

nd  the  collections  of 
Natalie  Hays  Hammond 


EPH  T.  BUTLER 


IOBABLY  the  most  lasting  impression  left  on  a  visitor  to 
Argaty',  the  North  Salem,  New  York,  residence  of  Miss 
[lie  Hays  Hammond,  is  the  great  diversity  of  the  owner's 
ests.  In  the  house,  named  for  an  ancestor's  estate  in  Perthshire, 
land,  are  drawn  together,  from  the  four  corners  of  the  world, 
nples  from  120  different  collections  which  testify  to  Miss 
imond's  careful  and  knowing  connoisseurship.  These  collec- 
i  run  the  gamut  from  Tang  and  Han  sculpture  to  paintings 
decorative  arts  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Each  object  has 
\  chosen  best  to  convey  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  it  was 
e;  an  interest  in  fine  craftsmanship  is  to  be  seen  in  all  of  the 
Jettons.  Miss  Hammond  has  always  been  interested  in  the  in- 
ctual  and  social  life  of  the  past  and  has  acquired  intimate  per- 
il and  household  objects,  as  well  as  examples  of  the  fine  arts, 
library  of  80,000  volumes  contains  contemporary  sources 
1  each  of  her  periods  of  interest  as  well  as  works  of  criticism 
art  history. 

Liss  Hammond's  two  greatest  interests  are  the  thirteenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  and  thes..  have  formed  the  springboard 
the  entire  collection.  Her  earliest  recollections  as  a  collector 
from  her  childhood  when  she  acquired  Mediaeval  boxes  and 
maries,  and  tracts  and  books  which  related  to  the  French 
olu.ion.  Miss  Hammond's  interest  in  the  thirteenth  century 
:ed  her  career  as  an  illuminator,  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
,  she  was  made  a  member  of  the  Royal  Miniature  Society  of 
don  and  exhibited  with  them  for  several  years.  Her  love  of 
early  Mediaeval,  augmented  by  travel  and  study,  led  to  her 
jroducership  with  the  late  Alice  Denniston  Laughlin,  the 
mguished  stained  glass  designer,  of  'Six  Miracle  Plays' 
ented  at  the  Guild  Theatre  in  New  York  in  193  3. 
oday  her  collection  of  Mediaeval  art  has  grown  to  contain 
.lerous  examples  of  sculpture  and  religious  utensils  among 
ch  are  such  great  rarities  as  two  Auvergne  jewelled  silver 
ons  for  holy  wine  which  date  from  the  middle  of  the  four- 
th century  and  a  thirteenth-century  gilded  wood  Virgin  with 
,  elled  crown  from  lie  de  France.  A  superb  selected  collection 
.Russian  icons  complements  the  collection  of  Mediaeval 
,  opean  art.  These  range  in  size  from  miniatures  in  gold  and 
fer  to  large  painted  examples,  of  which  one  of  the  most 
i  ealing  is  a  highly  stylized  School  of  Novgorod  Saint  Friday. 
Aiss  Hammond  says  that  it  was  while  living  at  her  house  in 
t.ucester,  Massachusetts,  that  she  became  inspired  to  in  -stigate 


the  arts  of  the  periods  which  bridged  the  Middle  Ages  with  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  was  a  fondness  for  the  early  decorative  arts 
of  New  England  which  did  this  and  she  began  to  form  collections 
of  the  seventeenth  century  and  William  and  Mary  furniture  and 
decorations.  This  naturally  led  to  an  expansion  of  interests  into 
the  American  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  and  soon  her 
house  was  filled  with  furniture,  glass,  hooked  rugs,  coverlets,  and 
metalwork.  The  collection  of  pewter,  much  preferred  by  the 
owner  to  silver,  is  a  notable  one,  for  each  piece  was  chosen  for 
aesthetic  reasons  rather  than  a  desire  to  acquire  particular  series  or 

marks.  .  . 

The  early  nineteenth  century  American  section  is  rich  in 
examples  of  primitive  portraits  and  painted  furniture.  Victoriana 
is  represented  through  collections  of  needlework,  beadwork, 
cut-out  pictures,  wax  portraits,  sand  paintings,  carving  in  cork, 
jewellery,  costumes,  and  furniture.  There  are  American  portraits, 
land  and  seascapes,  and  still  life  paintings  of  the  middle  and  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Itisin  the  still-life  group  that  the  collector  s 
interest  in  the  intimate  aspects  of  everyday  life  is  best  to  be  ob- 
served, as  each  of  these  conjures  a  mood  from  its  particular  period. 

Eventually  Miss  Hammond  went  to  Europe  to  acquire 
Renaissance  paintings  and  decorative  arts  and  she  became 
especially  enamoured  with  the  seventeenth  century.  Many 
of  the  great  French  painters  of  the  period  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
collection  which  is  made  up  primarily  of  portraits  and  landscapes. 
One  of  the  most  appealing  is  a  Landscape  with  Temple  and  Shep- 
herds by  Pierre  Patel  the  Elder.  The  Dutch  School  is  also  well 
represented,  fine  examples  of  which  are  the  Vanitas  by  Pieter 
Claes  and  a  country  scene  by  Jan  Breughel  the  Elder.  The 
collection  also  contains  such  masterworks  of  the  eighteenth 
century  as  G.  P.  Pannini's  Forum  Romanum. 

There  are  choice  examples  of  English  and  French  seventeenth- 
century  cabinet-making.  A  superlative  chest  of  drawers  by  the 
French  seventeenth-century  cabinet-maker  Boulle  is  decorated 
with  a  chinoiserie  brass  inlay  based  on  the  designs  of  Berain.  There 
is  French  and  English  silver  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  well  as 
a  large  collection  of  wood  and  stone  carvings. 

It  is  the  spirit  of  the  English  eighteenth  century,  one  of  Miss 
Hammond's  initial  interests,  which  seems  to  pervade  the  entire 
house.  The  owner  has  a  close  personal  relationship  with  English 
art.  After  several  periods  of  residence  in  England— her  fathe 
John  Hays  Hammond  was  the  United  States  special  ambassadc 


I.  Above  left.  Madonna  Figure,  17I  inches  high,  gilded  wood,  He  de  France,  thirteenth  century.  2.  Above  right.  Country  Scene.  Jan  Breughel  the  Eli 
7  X  10  inches. 


3.  Be  low  left.  Icon  of  Saint  Friday,  28  inches  high  X  22J  inches  wide,  oil  011  wooden  panel,  Russian,  School  of  Novgorod.  4.  Below  right.  Foy 
Romanum.  G.  P.  fannini,  40J  inches  square. 


we  left.  Vanitas.  Pieter  Claes,  35  x  423  inches,  oil  on  canvas.  6.  Above  right.  Lady  Carrington.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  34J  X  26^  inches.  Boulle 
node,  with  decoration  after  Berain.  Clock,  inlaid  with  tortoise-shell,  French,  eighteenth-century. 


e  coronation  of  George  V — Miss  Hammond  purchased  a 
:n  Anne  house  in  Charles  Street,  London,  and  filled  it  with 
opriatc  furnishings.  Examples  of  English  cabinet-making, 

in  the  rococo  and  classical  tastes  are  to  be  found  in  almost 
y  room  at  'Argaty'.  Paintings  and  drawings  by  Lcly, 
rence,  Hogarth,  and  Stuart  are  only  a  few  among  English 
raits  and  landscapes  of  the  finest  quality.  In  many  instances 

Hammond  has  collected  mezzotints  and  period  sources 
:h  relate  to  her  paintings.  Her  portrait  of  Lady  Carrington  by 
nomas  Lawrence  was  reproduced  in  a  steel-engraving  which 
cs  as  a  frontispiece  for  Friendship's  Offering,  A  Literary  Album 
Christmas  and  New  Year's  Present  for  MDCCCXXXII.  It  states: 
;gard  to  the  portrait  of  Lady  Carrington  (or  Miss  Capel,  for 
as  painted  before  her  Ladyship's  marriage),  it  is  proper  to 
rve  that  it  was  the  last  female  portrait  executed  by  Sir 
mas  Lawrence,  who  finished  it,  as  he  himself  says,  with 
dious  care,  and  considered  it  one  of  his  most  successful  pro- 
dons'.  The  Hammond  collection  also  contains  a  letter  from 
rence  which  mentions  the  painting. 

ticre  is  a  large  collection  of  views  of  London  in  the  eighteenth 
ury,  and  a  group  of  topographical  engravings  and  maps 
:h  show  the  development  of  London  from  the  sixteenth 
ury  onward.  The  daily  life  of  the  eighteenth  century  is 
■onstra ted  in  such  collections  as  Wedgwood  pottery,  fans,  seals, 
Fand  patch  boxes,  and  the  theatre  collection,  which  through 
dsides,  programmes,  prints,  and  ticket  stubs,  traces  the  de- 
pment  of  the  theatre  from  Garrick  to  the  nineteenth  century, 
he  arts  of  Europe  constitute  only  a  part  of  the  collection, 
fever.  From  the  inspiration  of  living  in  Japan  early  in  her  life, 
;  Hammond  has  also  concentrated  on  the  arts  of  the  East.  The 
I  collection  of  Tibetan  and  Nepalese  sculpture  and  painting  is 
»e  greatest  importance.  Much  of  this  is  of  bron/.  but  there  are 
1,  silver,  and  jewelled  examples.  Chinese  sculpture  in  clay  and 
ize,  from  the  T'ang  and  Han  dynasties,  is  represents  J  in  a 


small  carefully  formed  group.  The  Chinese  scroll  paintings, 
screens,  and  furniture  which  are  used  throughout  the  house  arc  of 
the  best  quality.  There  are  Japanese  ivories,  textiles,  doll  screens, 
and  ceramics.  Japan  in  fact  is  the  inspiration  for  a  large  part  of  the 
beautiful  gardens  which  Miss  Hammond  has  developed  on  the 
estate.  It  is  certainly  the  Oriental  religious  heads  of  bronze  and 
stone  which  arc  never  to  be  forgotten  by  the  visitor.  A  group  of 
Persian  miniatures,  most  of  them  Mogul  and  Rajput,  and  a 
collection  of  Hellenistic  Tanagra  clay  figures,  illustrates  the  kind 
of  objects  which  represent  the  Near  East.  There  is  also  a  small  but 
superb  collection  of  primitive  sculpture  from  the  west  coast  of 
Africa. 

It  is  only  natural  that  a  collector  who  has  such  a  broad  interest 
in  the  cultural  life  of  the  past  should  at  some  point  become  inter- 
ested in  sharing  her  ideas  with  others.  Since  the  1030's,  Miss 
Hammond  has  been  developing  ideas  for  such  a  venture.  In  1957 
the  Hammond  Museum  was  established  at  North  Salem.  When 
the  exhibition  building  is  completed  this  spring,  various  historic 
periods  will  be  explored  in  depth.  There  will  be  several  exhibi- 
tions each  year  chosen  from  the  collections  now  housed  at 
'Argaty'.  These  will  be  augmented  with  other  materials  and 
presentations  which  will  attempt  to  show  the  complete  life  of  a 
given  period. 

In  explaining  her  reasons  for  collecting,  Miss  Hammond  says 
that  'inanimates  are  interesting  because  they  are  thought  forms, 
because  everything  that  we  see,  that  is  not  of  nature,  is  the  expres- 
sion of  human  thought'.  She  further  believes  that  'specialization 
reflecting  only  one  facet  of  man's  thought  appeals  to  me  less  than 
collecting  with  the  object  of  reflecting  his  various  conceits, 
vanities,  or  artistic  creations  and  thereby  encompassing,  in  part  at 
least,  his  social  philosophy'.  Miss  Hammond  is  surely  a  rare  kind 
of  collector  in  a  period  when  extreme  specialization  is  generally 
the  rule ;  Her  variety  of  interests  and  surencss  of  taste  as  they  are 
seen  at  'Argaty'  make  it  a  mirror  for  the  study  of  world  art. 


I 
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The  Civic  Plate  and 
Insignia  of  the  City  of 
Norwich 

2:  The  Civic  Plate 


CHARLES  01 


WITH  the  exception  of  one  prolonged  period  of  stagnation 
in  comparatively  recent  times,  the  history  of  the  plate  of 
the  City  of  Norwich  has  been  an  extraordinarily  lively  one.  This 
does  not  mean  that  we  have  merely  to  deal  with  a  process  of 
accumulation,  as  when  it  pleased  the  civic  authorities  to  bring 
the  plate  up  to  date  they  scrapped  and  refashioned  pieces  unmer- 
cifully. Pieces  flit  in  and  out  of  the  inventories  and  it  is  rarely 
possible  to  visualise  exactly  the  appearance  of  a  lost  piece. 

Guildford  retains  the  ewer  and  basin  given  by  John  Parkhurst, 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  whose  inadequacies  gave  so  much  trouble  to 
Matthew  Parker,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  who  refashioned 
the  Church  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  I.  Parker  was 
born  and  educated  in  Norwich  and  in  1572  presented  a  ewer  and 
basin  which  were  still  in  existence  when  Blomefield  illustrated 
them  in  1741.  An  earlier  and  much  more  careful  drawing  (No.  7) 
shows  that  they  were  quite  unusual  in  form  and  that  they  had 
been  made  to  order.  Moreover  Parker  had  a  nice  taste  in  plate,  as 
may  be  seen  by  his  benefactions  to  three  Cambridge  colleges: 
Corpus  Christi,  Gonvillc  and  Caius,  and  Trinity  Hall.  The  ewer, 
with  its  tubular  spout  and  egg-shaped  body,  is  unlike  any  extant 
example,  whilst  the  centre  of  the  dish  carries  the  donor's  arms 
which  arc  repeated  together  with  his  monogram  on  two  encirc- 
ling bands.  Replicas  were  made  from  the  drawings  in  1904  but 
arc  not  very  convincing;  although  they  were  carefully  executed 
and  weigh  the  same  as  the  lost  originals. 

The  earliest  surviving  piece  is  the  silver-gilt  salt  (colour  plate 
(g))  purchased  from  the  bequest  of  Peter  Reade,  mercer,  in  1568. 
I  Ik  drum  is  decorated  with  panels  of  floral  arabesques  separated 
rtouches  inset  with  shields  of  the  arms  of  Reade,  Blener- 
hasset  (No.  8),  and  Reade  impaling  Blcnerhasset  (for  Peter  and 
Ins  wife  Anne).  Round  the  base  is  pounced  THE  GYFTE  OF 
PETAR  READE  ESQUIAR  and  motto  ASPERANSE  (sic)  IN 
DEO.  The  domed  cover  is  surmounted  by  a  figure  holding  the 
butt  of  a  spear  and  a  shield  with  the  donor's  arms.  When  it  was 
new  this  salt  was  even  richer  than  it  is  now,  since  the  shields 
round  the  drum  were  originally  enamelled.  Doubtless  the  enamel 
became  chipped  so  that  the  shields  were  gilt  with  the  rest  of  the 
salt  in  1734  by  the  local  goldsmith  Nathaniel  Roe.  This  is  the 
most  important  piece  of  Elizabethan  plate  made  by  a  provincial 


goldsmith.  It  bears  the  Norwich  hall-mark  for  1568-9  and  ma 
mark,  orb  in  a  lozenge  about  which  further  observations  folio 
Norwich  is  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  three  'flat  cups'  (N< 
Two  of  these  form  a  pair,  having  the  London  hall-man 
1 561-2  and  the  maker's  mark,  covered  cup.  Round  the  bo 
engraved  AL  MI  TRUST  IS  IN  GOD,  whilst  inside  is  J( 
BLEUER  HASSETT above  the  donor's  arms  (No.  10).  The 
cup  matches  the  others  but  has  the  City  arms  inside  the  bow 
round  its  side+  THE+MOST  \  HERE  +  OF  -  IS  \  DVNE+. 
PETER  +  PETTERSON.  It  is  stamped  with  the  Norwich 
mark  (without  date-letter)  and  the  maker's  mark,  orb  in  a  J 
Underneath  is  scratched  the  weight  3 1  oz.  2  dwts.  which  u 
it  impossible  to  identify  it  with  the  cup  mentioned  in  the  fol 
ing  passage,  dated  21st  September,  1574,  in  the  Assembly  B 
'This  day  consented,  at  ye  request  of  Peter  Peterson,  Goldsi 
is  dispensyd  wt.  &  dischargd  from  baryng  the  office  of  Shre\ 
&  other  ofices  within  this  Cittie,  only  ye  office  of  Chamvei 
excepted.  For  wch  Dispensation  ye  same  P  P  have  agreed  to 
one  Standing  Cupp,  gylte,  of  ye  weight  of  xv.  oz.  and  xl 
money'. 

Despite  the  discrepancy  in  the  weights,  this  piece  has  bee 
known  as  the  Ransom  Cup,  and  since  Peterson  was  a  golds 
it  has  been  assumed  that  he  made  it  and  also  the  Reade 
which  has  a  slightly  different  version  of  the  orb  mark.  Taking 
second  point  first,  it  should  be  noted: 

1.  In  the  churchwardens'  accounts  of  St.  Margaret's,  Norw 
for  1567  is  the  entry  'pd  Peter  Peterson  yc  goldsmyd 
making  ye  comunyon  cuppe  and  for  making  ye  co' 
This  cup  is  extant  and  bears  the  maker's  mark,  sun. 

(e)  Flagon  (one  of  a  pair).  Silver-gilt,  maker's  mark,  W  R  above  two  cu 
London  hall-mark  for  1618-19.  Height  13  inches. 

(f )  The  Howard  Ewer  and  Basin.  Silver-gilt,  maker's  mark,  IV  ah 
star.  London  hall-mark  for  1617-18.  Height  (ewer)  13J  inches,  dian 
(basin)  I7§  inches. 

(g)  The  Reade  Salt.  Silver-gilt,  maker's  mark,  orb  in  a  lozenge.  Nor 
hall-mark  for  1568-9.  Height  15J  inches. 

(h)  Detail  of  the  handle  of  the  Howard  Ewer. 

Colour  photography:  Don  Pcpe,  London. 
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7.  Early  drawing  of  the  lost  ewer  and  basin  given  by  Archbishop  Parker  in  1572.      8.  Detail  of  the  Reade  Salt,  showing  the  arms  of  Blenerhasse 
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erior  of  the  Peterson  Cup,  with  the  arms  of  Norwich  (left),  and  the  interior  of  one  of  the  Blenerhasset  cups,  with  the  arms  of  John  Blenerhasset. 


In  the  very  lengthy  Will  of  Peter  Peterson,  dated  15  th  May, 
1 1603,  are  a  number  of  references  to  pieces  of  plate  and  of 
pewter  'marked'  or  'gravyn'  with  a  sun.  It  is  clear  in  every 
case  that  the  sun  was  being  used  to  indicate  ownership  and 
I  not  as  a  maker's  mark.  That  the  sun  w  as  the  badge  of  the 
I  Peterson  family  is  further  p  oved  by  a  token  issued  by 
Edward  Peterson  of  Great  Yarmouth  (probably  a  great 
nephew  of  Peter),  which  has  a  sun  as  the  principal  device. 
1  traditionalists  fought  hard  for  Peterson's  personal  rcsponsi- 
■r  for  the  cup  which  bears  his  name,  urging  that  though  the 
llwas  his  personal  badge,  his  goldsmith's  mark  was  the  orb. 
\\-on  (English  Goldsmiths  and  their  Marks,  pp.  310-11)  reached 
lijuite  impossible  conclusion  that  Peterson  used  both  the  orb 
the  sun  as  his  goldsmith's  marks.  In  1957  fresh  light  on  the 
lem  was  shed  by  the  discovery  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Levine  of  a 
iment  which  proved  that  the  Peterson  Cup  did  not  date  from 
Ransom  agreement.  The  evidence  was  an  inventory  of  the 
plate  made  about  1575.  This  mentioned: 
boll  all  gylte  contayning  xvi  oz.',  and,  in  the  margin,  'Of 
e  gyfte  of  Peter  Peterson,  Chamblyne  of  yc  Cittie',  and 
boll  all  Gylte  conteyning  xxxiij  oz.  qrt 

boll  all  Gylte  conteyning  xxix  oz.',  and,  in  the  margin,  'Of 
e  gyfte  of  John  Blenerhasset  Esquyre'. 

sewhere  in  the  City  accounts  he  found  conclusive  evidence 
Peterson  had  fulfilled  the  1574  agreement  by  making  the 
llated  cash  payment.  (It  is  curious  that  the  Peterson  Cup 
ild  have  been  refashioned  after  so  short  a  time.  If  is  suggested 
1  the  Blenerhasset  Cups  were  used  by  the  two  -.hcriffs  and  it 
«felt  that  the  mayor's  cup  should  be  of  equal  size,  digi  ty  (and 


capacity).)  Mr.  Levine  generously  disclosed  his  discovery  to 
Dr.  N.  M.  Pcnzcr  who  was  at  that  time  writing  a  series  of 
articles  on  Tudor  Font-shaped  Cups  (Apollo,  L  VII,  1958,  pp.  83-5). 
Pcnzer  printed  the  data  but  obstinately  stuck  to  the  theory  that 
the  orb  was  Peterson's  goldsmith's  mark  and  the  sun  merely  a 
personal  badge.  It  is  now  high  time  that  it  is  recognised  that  all 
the  evidence  points  to  the  sun  being  Peterson's  goldsmith's  mark. 
It  is  also  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  goldsmiths  usually  made  the 
plate  which  they  gave.  My  experience,  whilst  compiling  my 
English  Church  Plate,  was  entirely  in  the  other  direction.  (There 
are,  for  example,  eight  pieces  of  plate  in  London  City  churches 
which  are  inscribed  as  being  the  gifts  of  goldsmiths.  None  of  the 
maker's  marks  can  possibly  be  that  of  the  donor.)  It  should  be 
realised  that  both  marks  arc  found  on  numerous  pieces.  There 
are  over  thirty  communion  cups  with  Peterson's  5///;  and  over 
eighty  with  the  orb  mark.  Clearly  the  owner  of  the  latter  must 
have  been  in  a  big  way  of  business.  I  discussed  this  problem  with 
Mr.  Levine  and  we  concluded  that  this  seemed  to  point  to 
William  Cobbold  whose  name  is  often  coupled  with  that  of 
Peterson  and  who  was  probably  a  close  friend,  since  pieces  of  his 
workmanship  are  mentioned  in  the  latter's  Will.  This  would  date 
the  Peterson  cup  between  1574  and  1581,  the  reputed  date  of 
Cobbold's  death. 

The  next  items  in  order  of  date  are  a  superb  gilt  ewer  and  basin 
(colour  plate  (f )  )  bearing  the  London  hall-mark  for  1617-18  and 
the  maker's  mark,  IV  above  a  star.  The  ewer  is  decorated  with 
tntons  and  mermaids  and  has  a  finely  finished  handle  in  the  form 
of  a  terminal  figure  (colour  plate  (h)  ).  The  basin  shows  a  triumph 
of  Neptune  (Nos.  11  &  12)  and  has  its  rim  adorned  with  amorin 
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II  and  12.  Details  of  the  Howard  Basin,  see  colour  plate  (f ). 


13.  Two  of  the  three  Spendlove  Cups.  Silver,  bearing  the  mark  of  Arthur 
Heaslewood,  Norwich,  circa  1670.  Height,  6f  inches. 


and  grotesque  masks.  In  the  centre  is  a  plaque  incongruc  I 
decorated  with  Christ  washing  the  feet  of  His  disciples.  Ur.fr! 
neath  is  the  pricked  inscription  THE  GIFT  OF  THE  RICV 
HONBLE  HENRY  HOWARD,  AT  THE  GUILD,  JUNM 
16,  1663,  IN  THE  TYME  OF  JOHN  CROSHOLD  MAJ,l\ 
The  donor  was  a  grandson  of  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Arui.'IJ 
who  directed  the  taste  of  Charles  I  in  artistic  matters.  He  | 
mately  succeeded  his  brother  as  6th  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  1677  '4 
has  been  mentioned  in  the  previous  article  as  the  donor  of  a  nip 
The  collector  Earl  died  abroad  in  1646;  and  although  mucj 
his  collections  were  dispersed,  it  is  clear  that  large  sections  'i 
salved  by  his  heirs.  Thus  the  present  donor  was  ultimately  ab-« 
present  his  grandfather's  collection  of  classical  inscriptions  tcj 
University  of  Oxford  and  his  manuscripts  to  the  College  of  fu 
and  the  Royal  Society.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  (J 
and  basin  derive  from  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel  4 
had  a  lively  interest  in  goldsmith's  work  and  was  responsible! 
bringing  Christian  van  Vianen  to  England. 

What  of  the  piece  itself?  Firstly,  it  is  quite  unlike  any  oj 
English  ewer  and  basin  of  the  period,  which  makes  it  difficu 
attribute  it  to  an  immigrant  goldsmith.  The  central  boss,  wit 
scriptural  subject,  is  identical  with  one  on  the  alms  dish  in 
private  chapel  at  Longleat.  This  bears  the  London  hall-mark 
1619-20,  but  a  different  maker's  mark.  The  minutes  of  the  C( 
of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Goldsmiths  make  freqi 
references  in  the  time  of  James  I  to  the  sale  of  Nuremberg  p> 
It  would  appear  to  have  been  common  practice  for  a  Lon 
goldsmith  to  stamp  his  own  mark  on  an  imported  piece  am. 
take  it  round  to  be  assayed  and  hall-marked  if  he  felt  confit 
that  it  was  likely  to  pass.  If  he  had  doubts  about  the  quality  of 
silver,  he  might  risk  selling  it,  in  the  hope  that  the  custo. 
would  not  discover  the  deceit.  Thus,  on  6th  February,  A 
George  Montaigne,  Dean  of  Westminster,  sent  to  Goldsmi 


nd  (c)  Left  and  right.  Silver  tankards,  with  the  mark  of  John  East,  London  mark  for  1721-2,  and  Thomas  Parr,  London,  1708,  respectively.  That 
left  is  7{  inches  high,  that  on  the  right  7J  inches  high.  14  (b).  Centre.  Silver  cup,  with  the  mark  of  Alice  Sheene,  London  mark  for  1702-3.  Height 
hes. 


[a  Nuremberg  ewer  and  basin  bought  of  John  Williams,  the 
f's  goldsmith.  When  the  Dean's  servant  called  a  week  later 
Iras  informed  that  the  pieces  had  been  found  to  be  sub- 
Hard  and  had  been  broken.  He  was  told  to  advise  his  master 
pceed  against  Williams.  It  may  well  be  that  the  goldsmith  II ' 
'ly  sponsored  the  ewer  and  basin  through  the  assay,  having 
ced  the  original  central  plaque,  perhaps  heraldic,  by  the 
ligruous  scriptural  one.  Though  it  would  be  possible  to 
est  a  Flemish  origin,  the  Goldsmiths'  records  seem  to  indicate 
'it  was  Nuremberg  plate  which  was  giving  most  trouble  at 
•time.  If  a  Nuremberg  artist  has  to  be  suggested,  Hans 
toldt  (1 551-163 3)  would  appear  to  be  the  obvious  candidate, 
ye  only  problem  about  the  next  item  is  that  it  is  not  known 
tly  how  it  entered  the  Norwich  collection.  It  is  a  pair  of  gilt 
Ins  or  livery-pots,  embossed  with  strapwork  enclosing  fruit, 
nonsters,  and  an  escutcheon  with  the  City  arms  (colour 

(e)).  They  bear  the  London  hall-mark  for  1618-19  and 
:r's  mark,  W  R  above  two  curves.  There  arc  two  similar  pairs 
ngst  the  English  silver  in  the  Kremlin.  One  bears  the  same 
er's  mark,  the  other  probably  has  it  but  it  is  badly  struck, 
ithough  much  of  the  plate  mentioned  in  the  Norwich  City 
rds  has  perished  the  pieces  which  have  survived  arc  generally 
ood  order.  The  principal  exceptions  arc  two  plain  flagons  or 
<y-pots  both  of  which  have  lost  their  lids.  They  are  \z  \  inches 
;  one  bears  the  Norwich  hall-mark  for  1630-1  with  maker's 
k  W  D,  the  other  the  London  hall-mark  for  1634-5  and 
ible  maker's  mark.  The  former  was  made  from  the  bequest 
Ihomas  Deham,  Merchant  Adventurer,  whilst  the  other  was 
e  to  match  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  a  salt, 
orwich  seems  never  to  have  possessed  one  of  the  large  loving- 

on  a  baluster  stem  of  the  type  which  were  so  popular  in 
:  collections  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  There  a  c  1  vever, 
bf  medium  size.  The  earliest  are  three  acquired  as  a  gift  trom 


15.  Below.  Set  of  silver  Casters.  Maker's  mark  IV. C,  London  1721-2. 
Heights  8  inches  and  6  [  inches  respectively. 
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r  of  silver  candelabra,  designed  and  made  by  John  Neal  of  Norwich  and  presented  to  the  City  by  the  British  Medical  Association  in  1962.  Height 
cs. 


uas  Spendlove  in  return  for  being  excused  serving  as 
aan  in  1633.  The  inventory  for  1634  shows  that  the  original 
rvere  made  by  the  Norwich  goldsmith  Thomas  Skottowe, 
ne  present  cups  (No.  13)  bear  the  Norwich  hall-mark, 
P,  and  the  mark  of  Arthur  Heaslewood.  They  probably 
me  the  form  of  the  original  cups,  but  the  City  arms  would 
to  have  been  engraved  in  about  1730.  Another  similar 
oearing  the  Norwich  hall-mark,  c.  1670,  and  unidentified 
•'s  mark  (profile  bust),  was  made  out  of  one  of  three  tankards 
»t  in  1596  out  of  the  bequest  of  Mr.  Justice  Windham  who 
le  Recorder  in  1576  and  died  in  1 592. 

)thcr  cup  at  Norwich,  the  Kirkpatrick  Cup,  is  gilt  and 
larger  than  the  others,  being  9  inches  hi«;h.  It  is  inscribed 
GIFT  OF  Mr  JOHN  KIRKPATRICK,  TREASURER 
WE  GREAT  HOSPITAL.  It  bears  the  London  hall-mark 
129  and  maker's  mark,  R  B»  (Richard  Bayley?).  Both  marks 
ry  worn. 

xth  cup  (No.  14  (b)  )  is  of  slighter  build  than  the  others  and 
le  London  hall-mark  for  1702-3  with  the  mark  of  Alice 
e.  It  was  discovered  in  the  Strangers'  Hall  in  1961  and  so 
■  documentary  mention  has  been  found  regarding;  it.  The 
is  inscribed  THE  GIFT  OF  JOHN  ATKINSON  ESQ. 
DR  TO  THE  CITY  ON  23rd  APRIL,  THE  DAY  OUR 
BN  ANNE  WAS  CROWNED,  NICHOLAS  HELWYS, 
J  GOOFE,  SHERIFFS,  1 702,  whilst  on  the  foot  is 

Famous  for  Worthy  Chiefs  and  Splended  State, 

Let  Norwich  Flourish  to  the  Longest  Date, 

Admird  for  those  none  can  her  Glory  hide, 

Whilst  She's  their  Honour,  they  the  City's  Pride. 
[629  Thomas  Herring  had  presented  a  silver  voider.  This 
isappeared,  but  his  benefaction  is  kept  alive  b  .'  a  '-air  of 
:ds  (No.  14  (c) )  inscribed  THEGIFTOF  THO.  HERRING 


ESQ/.  One  bears  the  mark  of  Thomas  Parr  and  the  London 
hall-mark  for  1708-9,  and  the  other  the  hall-mark  for  1721-2  and 
that  of  John  East.  The  last-named,  in  the  same  year,  refashioned 
the  remaining  two  tankards  which  had  been  bequeathed  by  Mr. 
Justice  Windham.  It  is  amusing  to  note  that  the  engraver  has 
managed  to  retain  some  of  the  character  of  the  Elizabethan 
originals  from  which  he  copied  the  arms. 

It  will  already  have  been  gathered  that  the  City  authorities 
were  seldom  squeamish  about  ordering  the  remaking  or  altering 
of  pieces  of  old  plate.  Sometimes  directives  arc  found  in  the 
records,  whilst  at  others  pieces  disappear  and  others  arc  found 
with  no  history.  Thus  the  extremely  attractive  set  of  three  casters 
(No.  15)  with  the  London  hall-mark  for  1721-2  and  maker's 
mark,  W  C,  make  their  debut  with  a  list  of 'old  plate'  in  1735.  In 
the  previous  year  Nathaniel  Roe,  the  local  goldsmith  who  acted 
for  the  Corporation,  was  told  to  'melt  down  the  2  belly  potts, 
6  salvers,  five  pottingcrs  &  12  Salts  &  6  spoons'  weighing  together 
273  oz.  15  dwts.  On  »th  March,  1735,  he  produced  the  new  plate- 
viz. 

'4  Salvers       wt  1190Z.     15  dwts 

1  pair  of  Sauce  boats      36  9 

8  Salts  24  4 

12  spoons  28  o 


208  8' 

Of  this  consignment  the  salvers  and  seven  of  the  spoons  arc 
now  missing.  The  pair  of  sauce-boats  (No.  16)  arc  of  the  double- 
ended  variety  and  bear  the  mark  of  Joseph  Sanders  and  the 
London  hall-mark  for  1735-6.  The  eight  oblong-octagonal  salt- 
cellars have  the  same  hall-mark  but  the  maker's  mark  of  James 
Smith.  Another  pruning  of  the  plate  took  place  in  1761 — did 
the  Parker  ewer  and  basin  go  then? — and  from  the  proceeds 
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19-  One  of  a  pair  of  Ceremonial  Mustard-Pots  and  a  spoon,  designed  and 
made  by  David  A.  Thomas  and  presented  to  the  City  by  Messrs.  J.  &  J. 
Colman  Limited  in  1962-3.  Height  5  inches.  They  are  engraved  Andrew 
Ryrie  Lord  Mayor  1962-3,  he  being  a  former  director  of  Messrs.  Colmans. 


were  acquired  an  attractive  set  of  four  sauce-boats  by  \  n, 
Cripps  (No.  17)  as  well  as  twenty-four  spoons  (of  which  'eare 

now  missing). 

The  wonderful  vitality  hitherto  displayed  by  the  Cit  (plate 
ebbs  away  at  this  point.  There  appears  to  be  no  eviden 
anything  substantial  was  added  before  the  passing  of  the 
pal  Reform  Act  in  1834.  About  this  date  the  victorious  P  i  <  J 
who  came  into  power,  made  a  vicious  attack  on  the  civic  1  tedf 
many  towns,  regarding  it  as  symbolic  of  the  bad  old  tiiLM 
1834  Captain  Money,  a  City  Councillor,  advertised  his  inflitA 
to  bring  forward  a  motion  to  sell  the  Norwich  plate.  He  dkdfc 
appear  to  have  persevered  with  the  idea  and  the  plate  was  afvJjS 
to  rest  in  peace  until  the  interest  in  early  English  silver  belr» 
develop  fn  mid- Victorian  times.  Full  recognition  was  givqtA 
when  Wilfred  Cripps  published  College  and  Corporation  I\tem 
1 88 1.  Though  the  possession  of  civic  plate  had  now  bbjB 
respectable,  fresh  benefactions  were  few  and  unimport;t.W 
change  for  the  better  came  with  the  present  century.  Some'fdlfc 
gifts  have  been  replicas,  others  antiques.  But  the  really  satisf'tdfc 
feature  has  been  the  commissioning  of  specially  designed  inldh 
pieces.  In  1962  the  British  Medical  Association  presented  a  yarn 
candelabra  (No.  18)  in  memory  of  the  five  members  <|  ■ 
medical  profession  who  had  served  as  Mayor  or  Lord  Mjfl 
They  were  designed  and  made  by  John  Neal,  of  NorwichlM 
recently,  in  1963,  Messrs.  J.  &J.  Colman  added  a  most  attijtivt 
pair  of  mustard-pots  (No.  19)  designed  by  the  young  co  env 
porary  craftsman  David  A.  Thomas. 

I  should  again  like  to  record  my  gratitude  to  Mr.  G.J.  Levis  , 
allowed  me  to  make  use  of  his  extensive  knowledge  of  Norwich  r.  / 
should  also  like  to  express  thanks  to  Mr.  Leonard  Howes,  Lord  h  m 
on  the  occasion  of  my  inspection  of  the  Norwich  City  Plate,  fitc 
Mr.  Gordon  G.  Tilsley,  Town  Clerk,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Elwen,  am 
Town  Clerk,  for  facilitating  my  research  at  the  City  Hall. 


20.  One  of  a  pair  of  silver  entree  dishes,  by  Paul  Storr,  1817, 14$  inches  wide.  Presented  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Citizens  of  Norwich  by  w 
East  Anglian  Regiment  (Royal  Norfolk  and  Suffolk)  on  the  occasion  of  the  granting  to  the  Regiment  of  the  Freedom  of  the  City  on  17th  October,  Sj. 


rhe  Kofler  Collection 

h  important  exhibition  in  Zurich  C.  M.  KAUFFMANN 


lOM  June  6  until  July  20,  the  new  exhibition  wing  of  the 
Cunsthaus  at  Zurich  will  be  devoted  to  showing  a  private 
•ction  of  antiquities  which,  for  its  breadth  of  scope,  for  its 
r  size,  and  for  the  quality  of  its  main  objects,  ranks  as  one  of 
nost  important  of  its  kind  in  the  world  today.  It  is  the  collec- 
of  Mr.  Ernst  Kofler-Truniger  of  Lucerne, 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  collection  is  too  large  to  be  exhibited 
Ho,  the  exhibition  can  be  both  appreciated  as  a  'primary 
xtion'  of  outstanding  objects  and  also  serves  as  a  most 
uctive  study  collection  of  the  main  fields  represented.  Special- 
Ji  these  fields  will  remember  Mr.  Kofler's  name,  for  he  has 
objects  to  a  variety  of  exhibitions  in  recent  years,1  but  this  is 
'irst  time  that  his  collection  can  be  seen  as  a  whole. 

0  give  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  collection  one  could  begin 
isting  the  titles  of  the  seven  volumes  of  the  catalogue  that  is  to 
kiblished  this  year  and  next :  (i)  Mediaeval  Europr-  >n  sculpture 
pory,  wood  and  stone;  (ii)  Mediaeval  European  enamels  and 

1  metalwork;  (iii)  Egyptian  art;  (iv)  Glass;  {\)  Jc>  llery ; 
I  Persian  ceramics  and  miniatures;  (vii)  other  Near  Eastern 

onsidering  this  list,  it  may  sound  surprising  that  this  collection 


was  formed  with  relatively  modest  means  over  only  the  last  15 
years  and  in  particular  in  the  decade  of  the  1950's.  The  explana- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  collection  in  spite  of  these  factors 
lies  in  the  character  of  the  collector.  Mr.  Kofler  is  a  compulsive 
collector  of  enormous  energy  who  has  watched  like  a  hawk  the 
ai  t  markets  of  the  capitals  of  Europe  and  the  Near  East.  For  its 
size  and  its  all-embracing  scope,  his  collection  can  bear  compari- 
son with  some  of  the  great  collections  of  antiquities  of  the  past;  a 
twentieth-century  version  of,  for  example,  the  collection  of 
Henry  Walters  of  Baltimore.  But  it  is  probably  the  last  of  its 
kind;  for  most  of  the  categories  represented  so  fully,  and  in 
particular  the  western  mediaeval  ivories  and  enamels,  seem,  in 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  to  have  all  but  disappeared  from  the 
market. 

In  any  description  of  the  collection  pride  of  place  must  go  to 
the  section  of  mediaeval  ivories  which  only  the  largest  museums 
can  rival,  let  alone  surpass.  Quite  apart  from  the  late  classical  ana 
Coptic  objects,  there  are  more  than  150  mediaeval  ivories;  and 
although  the  majority  are  of  the  Gothic  period,  they  provide  as  > 
group  a  fairly  continuous  bird's-eye  view  of  the  main  stylistic 
development  of  mediaeval  art.  A  charming  female  nude — a 
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2.  Above.  A  selection  of  ivories  in  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernst  Kofler-Truniger  in  Lucerne.  3.  Right  above.  The  Raising  of  Lazarus.  Ivory  pyx,  S 
sixth  century.  Height  8  cm.  4.  Right  below.  Two  saints.  Ivory  relief,  Byzantine,  second  half  of  the  tenth  century.  12- 6  X  52  cm. 


'voluptuous  woman'  in  the  words  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Coptic 
exhibition  at  Ziirich  earlier  this  year — serves  to  indicate  the 
partial  survival  of  classical  naturalism  in  late  Roman  Egypt.  A 
Syrian  pyx  of  the  sixth-seventh  century — an  object,  needless  to 
say,  of  the  greatest  rarity — decorated  with  the  Raising  of  Lazarus 
(No.  3),  illustrates  the  declining  interest  in  naturalism  and  an 
increasing  pre-occupation  with  spiritual  qualities  that  charac- 
terize Early  Christian  art.  The  main  emphasis  is  on  the  face  and 
gesture  of  Christ  as  He  works  the  miracle,  hence  the  size  of  His 
head  and  right  hand  is  exaggerated  when  compared  to  the  size  of 
His  body.  The  interplay  of  classical  naturalism  and  eastern,  Early 
Christian,  anti-naturalistic  spiritualism,  is  the  basic  factor  in  the 
history  of  early  mediaeval  art. 

The  revival  of  classical  ideas  within  a  mediaeval  framework  in 
the  age  of  Charlemagne  can  be  seen  in  a  ninth-century  ivory 
relief  from  Metz  (No.  i).2  It  depicts  the  Journey  to  and  Supper 
at  Emmaus  (Luke  24,  13-30).  On  the  left  Christ  meets  two 
apostles  who  are  unable  to  recognize  Him ;  on  the  right,  during 


the  Supper  at  Emmaus,  He  breaks  the  bread  and  gives  it  tc( 
two  apostles.  The  careful  rendering  of  the  human  body  and  cq 
robes  that  cover  it,  and  the  attempt  to  show  movement  in  so 
demonstrate  the  extent  of  the  classical  revival  in  the  main  cdj 
of  the  Carolingian  Empire.  On  the  other  hand,  the  promilj 
eyes,  large  hands  and  expressive  gestures  are  the  heritage  oh 
non-naturalistic,  transcendental  art  of  the  Early  Christian  wot 
Meanwhile,  a  revival  of  classical  civilisation  was  taking  rocj 
Constantinople  under  the  aegis  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  or 
Macedonian  dynasty,  and  fostered  in  particular  by  Constan 
VII  (913-59);  a  Macedonian  renaissance  in  the  East  to  set  bf 
that  of  the  Carolingians  in  the  West.  Byzantine  art  of  the  ta 
twelfth  centuries  was  to  have  a  fundamental  influence  on 
development  of  high  mediaeval  art  in  the  West,  and  it  is 
presented  in  the  Koflcr  Collection  by  a  group  of  nine  iv« 
probably  the  largest  group  of  ils  kind  still  in  private  handl 
wing  of  a  late  tenth-century  triptych  (No.  4)  shows  two  bcaij 
saints.  They  are  stem,  hieratic,  awe-inspiring,  frontal  figures! 
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Facing  (above).  Two  censing  angels.  Champleve  enamel  on  copper-) 
Limoges,  c.  1200.  11  X  22  cm.  Below.  Reliquary,  champleve  enamel 
copper-gilt  on  an  oak  foundation,  Limoges,  c.  1220.  27  •  23  -  8  cm. 
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e  left.  Ivory  casket,  Hispano-Arabic,  third  quarter  of  the  tenth 
n|  -y.  Height  II  •  8  cm. 

ove  right.  The  Ascension.  Ivory  relief,  Rhine-land,  mid-eleventh 
•y.  10  3  X  9  2cm. 

■  right.  Initial  from  the  Sermons  of  St.  Augustine,  Florence,  third 
■r  of  the  twelfth  century.  Height  of  whole  leaf  41  ■  5  cm. 

ow  right.  Draughtsman.  Walrus  ivory,  English  or  German,  mid- 
fa  century.  Diameter  4  8  cm. 

;naissance  of  the  tenth  century  ensured  that  the  human  body 
:he  robes  that  clothe  it  were  henceforth  depicted  with  due 
ct  for  the  classical  canons  of  naturalism.  After  the  tenth 
lry,  Byzantine  art  never  again  returned  to  the  ethereal 

J  htless  figures  of  the  provincial  works  of  the  pre-Icono- 

■  c  period  (sixth-seventh  centuries). 

'zantine  art,  with  its  strength  drawn  from  both  classical  and 
I  Christian  sources,  was  one  of  the  formative  influences  on 
lonesque  art  in  the  West;  another  was  that  of  the  Arabic 
satk  n  which  was  in  direct  contact  with  the  Christian  world 
»ain  and  Sicily.  One  of  the  most  splendid  objects  in  the  whole 
ction  is  a  circular  casket  produced  in  the  Umayyad  Caliphate 
)ain  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  tenth  century.  It  differs  in  its 
ration  from  the  Cordoban  caskets  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
sum  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  was  carved  in  the 
cshop  at  Medina — az  Zahra,  some  three  miles  north-west  of 
loba,  the  capital,  where  the  Caliph  Abd'ar-Rahman  III  had 
>alace.3  The  pairs  of  birds,  lions  and  gazelles  amid  foliage 
ration  are  the  direct  forerunners  of  some  of  the  creatures 
oiting  the  illuminated  initials  of  Romanesque  manuscripts  of 
welfth  century  (No.  5). 

/zantine  and  Islamic  tendencies  may  be  described  as  external 
lences  on  the  mainstream  of  west  European  art  which,  in  the 
:enth  and  early  eleventh  centuries,  was  centred  on  the  Empire 
ae  Ottomans,  covering  an  area  that  included  most  of  the 
many,  Belgium  and  North  Italy  of  today.  Ottoman  art  is 
direct  forerunner  of  Romanesque  art,  but  in  many  of  its 
ifestations  it  is  closer  to  the  Carolingian  pa^t  than  to  the 
nanesque  future.  An  example  of  this  is  providtel  a  mid- 
enth-century  Rhenish  ivory  of  the  Ascension  in  the  K  >fler 
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ig.  The  Canon  of  the  Mass,  from  a  Sacramentary,  probably  Hildesheim, 


Collection.  (No.  6).  Christ  is  shown  walking  towards  heaven  in 
the  naturalistic  or  'hellenistic'  iconographical  tradition.  The  pre- 
sence of  Terra  and  Occanus  (with  the  fish)  in  the  lower  register  also 
derives  from  a  western  classical  source,  and  they  appear  not  infre- 
quently on  Carolingian  ivories,  particularly  of  the  Crucifixion. 
In  the  Romanesque  period,  on  the  other  hand,  which  may  be 
placed  c.  1075-c.  1200,  the  hieratic,  eastern  version  of  this  scene — 
111  w  inch  all  the  figures  are  strictly  frontal  and  Christ  is  borne 
aloft  by  angels  while  the  Virgin  and  the  apostles  stand  below — 
became  universal  throughout  Christendom. 

The  frontal,  awe-inspiring  figures  and  monumental,  symmetrical 
compositions,  the  'serious'  side  of  Romanesque  art,  is  best  repre- 
sented in  the  beautiful  miniature  illustrating  the  Canon  of  the  Mass 
of  a  mid-twelfth  century  Sacramentary  probably  from  Hildesheim 
(page  18,  colour).  The  figures  show  considerable  Byzantine  in- 
fluence, but  the  rendering  of  space  by  different  coloured  back- 
ground panels  is  typical  of  Western  miniature  painting  of  the 
period.  Another  Romanesque  illumination,  hitherto  unpublished, 
is  an  initial  P  on  a  large  leaf  that  originally  belonged  to  a  volume 
of  St.  Augustine's  sermons  (No.  7).  This  kind  of  initial,  with  shaft 
fillings  of  geometric  floral  patterns,  is  typical  of  central  Italy  for  a 
large  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  Certain  features,  however,  such  as 
the  human  mask  terminal  with  foliage  growing  out  of  its  mouth, 
indicate  that  this  initial  may  be  firmly  placed  in  Florence  in  the 
third  quarter  of  the  century.4  This  initial  is  a  partial  indication 
that  there  is  another  aspect  of  Romanesque  art;  its  less  serious, 
decorative  and  amusing  side,  which  is  also  illustrated  in  the 
collection  by  a  scries  of  twelfth-century  ivory  draughtsmen  carv- 
ed with  animals,  monsters  and  all  manner  of  grotesque  creatures 
(No.  8). 

Much  space  has  been  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  earlier 
mediaeval  ivories;  for  not  only  arc  these  objects  of  great  beauty 
and  considerable  rarity,  but  also,  it  should  be  remembered,  ivory 
carving  represents  the  main  mode  of  expression  of  the  sculptor's 
art  in  the  centuries  before  the  rebirth  of  monumental  architectural 
sculpture  in  the  late  eleventh  century.  Nevertheless,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  numerical  preponderance  of  the  ivories  in  the 


Kofler  Collection  lies  in  the  Gothic  period  and  in  the  fourtodi 
century  in  particular.  The  emphasis  is  here  on  grace  and  cleg;  I 
but  apart  from  the  stylistic  contrast  with  the  earlier  works  i  n 
has  also  been  a  transformation  in  the  type  of  object  carvci 
ivory.  The  earlier  ivories  arc  principally  ecclesiastical  object  1 
use  in  church  or  monastery,  but  with  the  growth  of  an  educ^ 
class  of  lay  patrons,  ivories,  like  works  of  art  in  other  media,'! 
produced  for  different  purposes.  The  largest  category  consist! 
diptychs  and  triptychs  carved  with  biblical  subjects  and  usecM 
private  devotion  by  laymen  (No.  9).  An  even  more  obv  if 
change  is  marked  by  the  increased  number  of  objects  of  seel 
use,  such  as  caskets,  mirrors — of  which  there  are  no  less  1 
seven  in  the  collection — and  combs.  The  fourtccnth-cen  J 
Italian  comb  reproduced  here  is  carved  with  the  Judgment 
Solomon  on  one  side  and  with  the  story  of  the  sons  shootinj 
their  father's  corpse  on  the  other  (No.  10).  This  legend,  wl 
derives  ultimately  from  the  Talmud,  re-appeared  in  medial 
Christian  literature  in  about  1200,  and  was  quite  often  depicte| 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  Three  sons,  disputing  c  1 
the  inheritance  at  the  death  of  their  father,  ask  Solomonj 
adjudicate.  Solomon  instructs  them  to  shoot  at  their  fathi 
corpse;  the  one  to  shoot  hardest  will  gain  the  inheritance.  TwI 
the  sons  shoot  with  great  violence,  but  Solomon  decrees  that! 
third  son,  who  refuses  to  shoot  at  his  father's  corpse,  is  to  bej 
sole  inheritor.5  The  double-sided  form  of  the  comb  is  the  saml 
that  of  the  ivory  combs  of  the  late  classical  and  earlier  mediae! 
periods. 

After  the  ivories,  the  champleve  enamels — a  technique  knoj 
to  the  western  Middle  Ages  from  about  the  middle  of  ; 
twelfth  century — form  the  most  important  category  of  mefl 
eval  objects  in  the  collection.  Of  the  three  principal  centres 
enamel  work,  the  Meuse  valley  and  Cologne  are  but  span 
represented,  but  the  third — Limoges  in  the  thirteenth  centun 
can  be  studied  in  the  greatest  detail.  Limoges  enamels  are  of 
considered  inferior  to  those  of  the  Meuse  or  of  Cologne  and 
the  best  of  them  can  equal  the  quality  of  the  best  enamels 
whatever  origin.  Two  such  outstanding  Limoges  objects 
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ove  left.  Head  of  a  Prince  or  Princess.  Acacia  wood, 
;s    Egypt,  18th  Dynasty,  r.  1430  B.C.  Height 


hove  right.  Bronze  ewer.  Lower  Saxony,  first  half 
thirteenth  century.  23  ■  33  cm. 

tt\ow  left.  Baboon.  Green  ceramic  ware,  Abydos, 
,  c.  3000  B.C.  Height  6  cm. 

alow  right.  Two  saints  before  two  sarcophagi.  Gable 
fa  reliquary,  copper-gilt  and  champleve  enamel. 
Iges,  second  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
<  18  3  cm. 


15.  Top  /e/i.  Flask  in  the  form  of  a  mouse.  Blue  glass  with  trailed  decoi  on 
Cologne,  third  century.  Length  14- 5  cm.  16.  Middle  left.  Terracotta  «||- 
Sialk,  Iran,  tenth-ninth  century  B.C.  Height  17  6  cm.  17.  Lowultfl, 
Earthenware  bowl.  Brown  incised  decoration  on  white  glaze.  Iran  itb- 
tenth  century.  Diameter  33  cm.  18.  Above.  Three  physicians  engc  I 
discussion.  From  an  Arabic  manuscript  of  Dioscorides.  Materia  A-taj- 
Baghdad,  1224.  Width  24  •  7  cm. 


reproduced  here:  a  plaque  of  c.  1200  with  censing  angels  on  rik 
vermicide  background  (page  17,  colour),  and  two  saints  %ai' 
above  two  sarcophagi  on  the  gable  end  of  a  reliquary  cjB 
second  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century,  of  which  the  compiOB 
piece  is  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  (No.  14).  The  collectutjl 
exceptionally  rich  in  chasses,  or  basilica-shaped  reliquariii] 
particularly  large  and  splendid  example  is  shown  here  incolH 

To  offset  the  display  of  ivories  and  enamels  are  smaller  gijat 
of  other  metalwork  objects  (No.  12),  wood  and  stone  carJB 
and  leaves  from  illuminated  manuscripts.  Going  back  in  uH 
but  remaining  within  the  frontiers  of  Europe,  one  cannot  on}W 
mention  the  large  collection  of  decorated  objects  of  the  peridM 
the  Barbarian  invasions.  There  is  a  profusion  of  Gallo-RoiH 
Visigothic,  Lombard  and  Merovingian  brooches,  buckles  iH 
other  decorated  objects — many  of  them  of  very  fine  workr,!" 
ship — that  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  specialist  >A 
non-specialist  alike. 

A  very  rapid  survey  must  suffice  of  the  archaeological  |4 
Near  Eastern  sections  of  the  exhibition ;  not  because  they  are  » 
interesting  or  important  than  the  Western  mediaeval  categorw 
but  only  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  author  to  *j 
with  so  many  of  the  fields  covered  by  this  astonishing  collect-lj 
The  Egyptian  antiquities  alone  deserve  extensive  treatm,!' 
Perhaps  the  most  fascinating  among  them  are  the  green  cera  I 
figures  from  Abydos  in  central  Egypt,  which  are  usually  <i 
c.  3000  B.C.  (No.  13).  These  small  objects  are  the  immed  : 
forerunners  of  Egyptian  monumental  sculpture.  By  way 
contrast,  a  more  sophisticated  object  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynast 
also  reproduced  here  (No.  11). 

A  separate  entity  is  formed  by  the  extensive  section  of  Eg) 
ian  glass,  which,  together  with  the  Roman  and  Islamic  w;  j 
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j'>ve  left.  Votive  bronze,  Iberian,  c.  fifth  century  B.C.  Height  10-2  cm. 

,  'we  centre.  Votive  bronze,  Iberian,  c.  fourth-third  century  B.C.  Height  9  cm. 

i  >ve  right.  Gold  mask,  Ashanti,  Ivory  Coast.  Height  5-  7  cm. 


ties  a  display  of  glass  that  will  be  the  envy  of  most  museums. 
)  5  shows  a  blue  flask  of  about  the  third  century  A.D.  in  the 
of  a  mouse.  It  is  probably  from  Cologne,  though  the  type 
■  ated  in  Syria.8 

;  Kofler  Collection  consists  mainly  of  objects  from  Europe 
rom  the  Mediterranean.  The  easternmost  outpost  in  the 
tion  is  Persia,  of  which  ceramics  and  miniatures  are  splen- 
1  represented.  Among  the  rarest  items  are  two  decorated 
cotta  vessels  from  Sialk,  near  Kashan,  dating  from  the  tenth- 
century  B.C.  (No.  16).  Of  the  more  numerous  examples  of 
leval  Persian  ceramics,  a  bowl  of  the  ninth-tenth  century 
ved  with  animals,  birds  and  geometrically  arranged  floral 
1,  deserves  special  mention  (No.  17). 

i  Persian  miniatures  arc  mainly  of  the  sixteenth  century 
)f  the  most  interesting  of  the  earlier  ones  is  the  leaf  from  an 
c  manuscript  of  Dioscoridcs'  Materia  Medica  and  other 
;es,  showing  three  doctors  engaged  in  discussion  (No.  18). 
orides  was  a  Greek  physician  writing  in  the  first  century 

his  book  was  translated  into  Latin  in  the  sixth  century  and 
\rabic  in  the  ninth  century,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
lar  medical  handbooks  of  the  early  and  high  Middle  Ages, 
■ulk  of  the  famous  manuscript  to  which  this  leaf  belonged  is 

Top  Kapi  Saray  in  Istanbul;  altogether  some  thirty  of  its 
itures  are  scattered  in  public  and  private  collections  in 
oe  and  America.  Written  in  Baghdad  in  1224,  the  illustra- 
'of  this  manuscript  derive  both  from  medical  manuscripts  of 
hristian  world  and — as  the  physicians'  costume  indicates — 
[contemporary  Islamic  sources.7 

must  be  admitted  that  many  gaps  have  been  left  in  this 
lological  and  geographical  survey  of  the  collection.  One 
»ap  is  the  group  of  small  bronzes:  Greek,  Iberian  atr4  Cop- 
fhe  Iberian  bronzes,  ranging  in  date  from  the  fifth  tu  the 
.centuries  B.C.,  are  votive  offerings  brought  by  worshippers 
tctuaries  often  located  near  fountains  credited  with  healing 
toes,  such  as  that  at  Castellar  de  Santisteban.  Most  of  these 


objects,  excavated  largely  in  Southern  and  South-Eastern  Spain, 
are  human  figures,  often  with  arms  outstretched  in  an  oram 
attitude.  They  vary  considerably  and  range  from  a  moderately 
realistic  to  a  highly  stylized  rendering  of  the  human  body  (Nos. 
19-20).  These  variations  arc  probably  due  largely  to  the  differences 
in  time  and  place  of  origin,  and  it  has  also  been  suggested  that 
they  could  in  part  be  due  to  the  difference  in  social  rank  of  the 
supplicants  who  commissioned  these  objects.  It  has  proved 
difficult  to  date  these  bronzes  with  any  precision,  but  those  show- 
ing Greek  influence  (No.  20)  may  be  placed  in  the  fourth-third 
centuries  B.C.,  the  period,  ending  with  the  second  Punic  War 
(218  B.C.),  of  the  greatest  Greek  penetration  of  the  Iberian 
Peninsula.8 

Finally,  attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  considerable  collec- 
tion of  Egyptian,  Etruscan,  Hellenistic,  Roman  and  West  African 
jewellery.  An  Ashanti  gold  mask  (No.  21)  is  one  of  the  most 
overwhelming  pieces  of  stylization  in  a  collection  very  rich  in 
stylized,  expressionist  objects.  The  fact  that  it  is  equally  rich  in  the 
graceful,  elegant  forms  of  Gothic  ivories,  for  example,  is  evidence 
of  Mr.  Kofler's  astonishing  catholicity  of  taste  and  of  the  fascina- 
tion of  this  unusual  exhibition. 

NOTES 

1  The  main  exhibitions  concerned  are:  Avori  dell'Alto  Medio  Evo,  Ravenna,  1956; 
Byzantine  Art,  Edinburgh-London,  1958;  Crosse  Kunst  des  Mittelalters  aus  Privat- 
besitz,  Schnutgen — Museum,  Cologne,  i960;  5,000  Jahre  Aegyptische  Kunst, 
Kunsthaus,  Zurich,  1961;  Sept  Milk  Ans  d' Art  en  Iran,  Petit  Palais,  Paris,  1961-62; 
Koptischc  Kunst,  Kunsthaus,  Zurich,  1963-64. 

2  H.  Schnitzler,  Wallraf-Richartz—Jahrbuch,  XX  (1958),  p.  41  ff. 

3  E.  Kiihnel,  Pantheon  (i960),  p.  2  ff. 

4  Similar  initials  are  discussed  and  reproduced  by  Edward  B.  Garrison,  Studies  in  the 
history  of  Mediaeval  Italian  Painting,  II  (1956),  p.  154;  III  (1957),  figs.  201,  203. 

5  W.  Stechow,  Art  Bulletin,  XXIV  (1942),  p.  213. 

6  Journal  of  Glass  Studies,  Corning  Museum  of  Class,  V  (1963),  p.  142,  fig.  9.  I  am 
grateful  to  Mr.  R.  J.  Charleston  for  help  on  this  point. 

7  H.  Buchthal,yournij/  of  the  Walters  Art  Gallery,  V  (1942),  p.  19  ff. 

8  See  especially  F.  Alvarez-Ossorio,  Museo  Arqueologico  Nacionai;  Catalogo  de  los 
exvotos  de  bronce,  ibericos,  Madrid,  1941. 
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Route  de  nuit  (1939),  8i  <  130  cm. 

Jean 


ROGER  VAN  GINDER 


PIAUBERT  belongs  to  the  generation  of  now  leading  French 
painters  who  were  at  work  less  than  ten  years  after  the  first 
manifestations  of  Abstract  art.  The  consequences  of  these  were 
very  slow  to  develop  in  France  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  last 
war  that  Abstract  art  became  the  fashion  in  the  young  Ecole  de 
Paris.  At  this  period,  however,  Piaubert  was  already  an  example 
to  be  imitated;  for  he  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  renounce  the 
literal  interpretation  of  nature  and  to  experience  the  expressive 
and  functional  potencies  of  pure  form.  We  see  this  in  his  1942 
canvases,  themselves  derived  from  his  landscapes,  which  from 
193^  onwards  had  shown  space  and  light  very  strictly  organised. 
Hut  Piaubert  was  even  then  already  distinguished  for  another 
reason.  On  earlier  occasions  I  have  already  emphasized  that  the 
sensitiveness  of  French  painters,  and  to  a  certain  extent  their 
French  mind,  caused  them  to  feel  at  least  a  certain  reticence 
before  the  categorical  restrictions  imposed  by  the  principles  and 
rules  of  a  deliberately  Abstract  conception.  Undoubtedly,  by 
nature  Piaubert  was  not  averse  to  a  certain  austerity,  but  his 


fidelity'  to  the  immanent  virtues  of  French  painting  led 
foresee  with  some  disquiet  the  vacuity  into  which  A 
formalism  was  bound  to  slide  within  a  brief  space  of  time, 
he  was  certainly  anxious  to  preserve  the  emotional  and  s 
content  of  his  art  and,  above  all,  to  express  this  in  some 
the  form  itself.  Because  of  this  Piaubert  was  able  from 
to  break  free  from  the  Abstract  conventions  before  this  n 
was  to  be  imposed  upon  younger  artists. 

Naturally,  within  the  limits  of  a  short  article  I  cannot  po 
or  examine  the  successive  phases  of  an  accomplishment 
today  represents  more  than  thirty  years  of  work.  The 
faultless  continuity  of  the  development  of  this  mass  of 
fortunately  allows  us  to  rediscover  in  Piaubert's  most 
paintings  all  those  features  which  are  most  characteristic, 
almost  all  the  gifts  and  acquirements  with  which  he  enncho 
art  in  order  to  come  closer  to  the  style  which  we  see  today 
once  concentrated  and  limpid,  sumptuous  and  solemn.  Style 
must  insist,  cannot,  in  spite  of  custom,  be  used  to  express 
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■ier  of  painting.  To  be  recognisable  style  requires  perfect 
dty  of  the  artist  with  his  work  and  the  authenticity  of  both, 
when  these  conditions  arc  fulfilled  may  one  speak  of  the 
of  a  work;  and  I  have  no  difficulty  in  recognising  the  style 
lubert's  painting  in  his  canvases  which  arc  so  individual  and 
ignificently  executed. 

/eral  years  ago,  when  I  wished  to  define  the  style  and  origin- 
of  Jean  Piaubert,  I  found  the  guiding  principle  in  his  detcr- 
tion  to  establish  a  synthesis  between  the  sensation  and  the 
The  liberation  of  his  art  from  the  restrictions  of  naturalism 
nabled  it  to  rise  to  a  lofty  mental  and  spiritual  plane,  while 
eator  could  still  draw  on  his  advantage  of  sensorial  cxperi- 

.ubert  also  had  however,  from  the  beginning,  the  ambition 
ihieve  significance,  not  in  the  least  descriptive  nor  even 
'olic,  but  intuitively  communicable.  This  soon  led  him  to 
irate  powerful  archetypal  signs,  charged  with  a  dynamic 
:ssiveness  which  has  never  ceased  to  develop.  Thus  in  his 
appears  a  large  obsessive  'constant'  which  perhaps  sums  up 
ictorial  thought  of  Piaubert  in  a  tireless  probing  of  space  and 
lie  dimension,  recognised  by  the  human  consciousness; 
»t  when,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  faced  with  a  pictorial 
tern  provoked  by  a  certain  spatial  elasticity  in  time  itself, 
rything  is  moving'  is  the  significance  of  a  comparatively 
't  painting,  which  shows  the  gravitation  of  matter  along 
:s  which  meet  each  other,  whereas  in  one  of  his  very  first 
:act  paintings  (in  1942)  he  described  the  controlled  'outflow' 
iereal  light.  The  most  diverse  and  often  contrary  trends  are 
■oped  in  Piaubert's  canvases,  expressed  as  much  in  the  out- 
and  surfaces  of  his  ample  forms  as  in  the  significant  patterns 
ies  which  cross  or  accompany  them.  The  extremely  precise 
ices  of  the  coloured  areas  and  occasionally  the  mat  rial 
(5  of  a  dazzlingly  clever  technique  always  maintain  a  life- 
lg  function  of  spatial  dimensions  and  potencies. 


It  seems  almost  astonishing  that  such  complexity  should 
always  finally  resolve  itself  into  such  intelligible  simplicity. 
Moreover,  how  does  Piaubert  make  his  austere  quest  of  the 
Absolute  accessible  to  us ?  It  is  because  his  most  daring  aspirations 
are  always  controlled  by  an  imperturbable  presence  of  mind  and 
a  knowledge  which  enables  him  to  present  them  to  us  in  works 
of  art  established  in  the  measure  of  our  sensibility  and  intelligence, 
revealing  to  some  their  harmonious  significance  and  to  others 
their  formal  and  substantial  attributes. 

One  must  also  point  out  in  this  painter  of  plastic  art  what 
Jean  Cassou  has  called  his  'complicity  with  poetry',  and  which  he 
explained  as  the  'state  of  inspiration  produced  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  creative  artist,  at  the  beginning  of  his  creative  effort, 
a  state  which  will  enable  him  to  work  out  his  painter's  purpose 
in  his  own  way.  It  is  a  poetic  state  and  in  his  case  very  similar  to 
that  of  a  poet  about  to  manipulate  his  words  and  rhythms'. 
Piaubert  clearly  confessed  his  'complicity'  with  poetry  when  he 
prepared  a  series  of  lithographs  to  accompany  the  Sonnets 
composes  an  secret  by  Jean  Cassou  himself,  and  when  he  illustrated 
the  Trois  Poemes  of  Saint  John  Perse,  never  failing  to  find  the 
right  tones.  The  great  composer  Darius  Milhaud,  for  a  revival  of 
his  Ballet  La  Creation  An  Monde  at  the  Heidelberg  theatre, 
wanted  his  music  to  be  heard  in  a  setting  of  a  more  cosmic  design 
than  that  of  the  Negro-Cubist  decor  of  Fernand  Leger,  used 
when  the  Ballet  was  created  in  1923.  He  appealed  to  Piaubert 
who  set  to  work  in  i960  to  design  eight  decors  modelled  from 
paintings,  consisting  of  luminous  projections  which  coloured 
also  the  white  tights  of  the  Corps  Ac  Ballet.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
this  close  collaboration  between  painter  and  musician  was  a  great 
success.  All  Piaubert's  works  can  indeed  be  described  as  the 
creation  of  a  world  strange  by  reason  of  its  originality  but  with 
a  spirituality  naturally  akin  to  the  ideal  inspiration  of  Darius 
Milhaud. 

It  is  impossible  to  pursue  this  study  in  more  detail  and  I  do  not 
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utre  Sphinx  (1961),  195  x  130  cm.    Right.  Katharsis  (1958),  195  X  130  cm.  Acquired  by  the  Kunst  Museum,  Basle. 


to  pre-judge  Piaubert's  future  contribution  to  painting.  I 
herefore  conclude  by  paying  tribute  to  the  excellency  of 
lork,  which  has  been  rewarded  with  the  Grand  Prix  Inter- 
mi  of  the  Biamalc  of  Mentone  and  with  the  Medaille  d'Or 
ed  to  him  by  the  Societe  d'Encouragcment  a  l'Art  ct  a 
(strie  of  Paris  for  the  work  he  did  in  1963. 
se  distinctions  but  serve  to  confirm  a  reputation  won  long 
id  attested  by  invitations  to  the  great  International  Exhibi- 
and  to  numerous  official  exhibitions  of  his  work  abroad, 
y  the  acquisition  of  his  pictures  by  leading  European  and 
.can  museums  and  art  galleries  and  by  discerning  private 
Kors. 

p  without  all  this  the  sensibility  and  purity  of  Piaubert's 
>  would  now  place  them  in  the  highest  rank  of  contemporary 

NOTES 

aaubert  was  born  on  27th  January,  1900  at  Feydieu,  in  the  Cjn  ind  He 
I  Paris  in  1922  and  held  his  first  Exhibition  there  in  1932.  Since  the  .  n. 
I  more  than  forty  exhibitions  of  his  own  work  in  Paris  and  elsewhere  in 
and  in  other  countries.  Following  are  his  principal  official  exhibitions 
jgn  museums. 


1958  Brussels.  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts. 
Charleroi.  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts. 
Copenhagen.  Kunstforcningcn. 
Bruges.  Kj.iklijn.Concertgcbouw. 

1960  Mannheim.  Stidtischc  Kunsthalle. 
Diisseldorf.  Kunsthalle. 
Dortmund.  Museum  am  Ostwall. 
Hamburg.  Kunstverem. 
Minister.  Westfalischc 
Kunstverein. 


1961  Caracas.  Muscu  de  Bellas  Artes. 

1962  Rotterdam.  Kunstlichtung. 
Wuppertal.  Kunst  und 

Museumvcrcin. 
Bremen.  Kunsthalle. 
Liibeck.  Ovcrbcck  Gcsellschaft. 

1963  Charleroi.  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts. 
Brussels.  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts. 


Roger  wan  Gindertael  s  principal  publications  are: 
Nicolas  (ie  Stael.  Signe  Collection,  Paris  1950;  Nouvette situation.  Edit.  J.  R.  Arnaud, 
Paris  1954;  Propos  sur  la  peinture  acttielle.  Paris  1955 ;  Pottgny.  Pierre  Cailler  Editions, 
Geneva  1957;  Lanskoy.  Ebauche  d'nn  portrait.  Edit.  Louis  Carre,  Paris  1957;  Les 
collages  de  Nicolas  de  Stacl.  Edit.  Jacques  Dubourg,  Paris  1958;  Les  dessins  de  Nicolas 
de  Stael.  Edit.  Jeanne  Bucher,  Paris  1958;  Lipsi.  Prisme  Collection,  Paris  1959; 
Hartung.  Edit.  Pierre  Tisne,  Paris  i960;  Stall  Collection  Peintres  d'Aujourd'hui. 
Fernand  Hazan,  Editor.  Paris  i960;  Permanence  ct  acttialitc  de  la  peinture.  Raymonde 
Cazenave  Edition,  Paris  i960;  Pierre  Lesieur.  Edit.  Coard,  Paris  1964;  and  several 
monographs  for  various  editors:  Jean  Milo  (1953),  Alva  (1955),  Soulagcs  (1957), 
Lanskoy  (i959),  Bryen  (i960),  Abboud  (i960),  Oscar  Gauthier  (i960),  Halpern 
(1962),  Carrega  (1963). 
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Above  left.  Les  pierres  le  crient  (1963), 
195  X  130  cm.  Private  collection, 
Brussels. 

Above  right.  Heure  claire  (i960),  116  X 
81  cm.,  for  which  Piaubert  was 
awarded  the  Grand  Prix  International 
of  Menton,  in  1964. 


Immediate  right.  Naissance  du  Rythme 
(1951),  100  X  81  cm. 

Extreme  right.  Cotyledon.  (1963).  73  x 
60  cm.  In  the  collection  of  National 
Gallery  of  Iceland,  Reikjavik. 
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L  moment 
if  Cathay 

|  3.  RAMSEY 

rHEN  in  1802  the  Prince  of  Wales  created  the  first 
Chinoiserie  interior  in  his  'Marine  Pavilion'  at  Brighton,  he 
eviving  an  exotic  style  which  had  suffered  a  decline  in 
arity  for  twenty  years  or  so.  Although  the  Chinese  taste 
completely  lost  its  hold  upon  collectors  and  connoisseurs 
the  seventeenth  century  onwards,  it  had  known  cycles  of 
al  popularity,  culminating  in  peaks  of  favour  in  1665  with 
estoration;  in  1688  with  the  arrival  of  William  and  Mary; 
days  of  Queen  Anne;  with  the  climax  of  rococo  chinoiserie 
id  in  Chippendale's  Director  of  1754;  and  with  the  japanned 
ure  in  neo-classic  mode  at  Nostell  Priory  and  Ostcrlcy  in 
77o's. 

E  Prince's  Chinese  interior  at  Brighton  was  on  a  far  greater 
than  any  previous  manifestation  of  the  oriental  vogue  in 
nd.  The  whole  interior  was  decorated  with  imported  hand- 
fed  wall-papers,  with  coloured  lanterns  hanging  from  the 
,gs,  and  the  rooms  were  filled  with  porcelain  and  pottery, 
umiture  of  bamboo  and  lacquer.  The  Prince  also  bought 
nous  quantities  of  Chinese  curiosities,  including  costumes, 
models  of  junks  and  pagodas  and  even  'seven  pounds  of 
ese  tobacco'.  All  these  articles  were  provided  by  the  firm  of 
:  and  Sons  of  14  Wigmore  Street,  London,  the  principal 
rators  to  the  Royal  Family,  who  were  concerned  with  the 
or  of  the  Pavilion  from  its  beginning  in  1787  until  its  com- 
>n  in  1823.  Many  of  the  articles  were  purchased  by  them  for 
rince  from  cargoes  of  Chinese  goods  brought  from  Canton 
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e  first  barbarically  gay  and  colourful  Chinese  interior  at  the 
ion  changed  its  character  on  two  later  occasions,  between 
and  18 18,  when  the  original  classical  exterior  was  being 
formed  into  a  fantastic  oriental  dream-palace,  and  again 
een  1820  and  1822,  when  the  new  State  Apartments  were 
ted  with  a  grandeur  and  stateliness,  though  still  in  the  Chi- 
tashion,  that  accorded  well  with  the  splendour  of  the  Prince's 
sion  to  the  throne  as  King  George  IV. 

Ithe  later  chinoiserie  schemes,  much  of  the  genuine  Chinese 
:ure  of  bamboo  had  been  relegated  to  upper  rooms,  and  its 
taken  by  richer  furniture  made  in  the  Chinese  taste  by 
psh  craftsmen.  The  Prince's  revival  of  this  style  stimulated  a 
m  of  its  popularity  amongst  his  circle  of  friend;  ind  through- 
he  fashionable  world. 

phort  time  ago  an  extremely  unusual  lacquer  secretaire  ide 
bpearance  in  London,  accompanied  by  a  family  history  of 
Idece  giving  an  ascription  of  it  to  Chinese  origin,  that  seemed 
erroneous  (No.  1).  As  the  piece  appeared  to  be  outside  the 


1.  A  secretaire,  62  inches  high,  40  inches  wide  and  16  inches  deep  <all  over- 
all), in  the  form  of  a  Chinese  vase,  with  fall-front  and  cupboards  under. 
Believed  to  be  of  English  workmanship,  japanned  in  black  and  gold,  but 
incorporating  panels  of  Chinese  lacquer  on  fall-front  and  doors.  Probably 
made  by  Crace  and  Sons,  decorators  to  the  Royal  family,  c.  1816. 


usual  range  of  Regency  chinoiserie,  efforts  were  made  to  discover 
its  source. 

In  the  course  of  investigations,  another  piece  of  identical 
character,  in  the  form  of  a  dwarf  cupboard,  was  discovered  in  a 
London  private  collection,  once  again  having  an  attribution  of 
Chinese  origin  (No.  2).  It  had  been  acquired  by  the  present 
owner's  great-grandfather  at  a  sale  in  London  of  the  effects  of 
Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  who  died  in  1 826.  Efforts  to  trace  a  catalogue 
of  this  sale  have  proved  fruitless,  the  only  record  being  of  a  sale 
held  at  Christie's  a  long  time  after  his  death,  on  Friday,  22nd  July, 
1859.  This  included  a  collection  of  Javanese  musical  instruments 
which  Sir  Stamford  had  acquired  at  a  cost  of  ^500,  with  the  idea 
of  introducing  into  England  the  'Music  of  the  East'.  Another 
group  of  Javanese  instruments  was  given  by  Raffles  to  his  friend, 
Sir  Harry  Verney,  and  maybe  seen  at  Claydon,  Buckinghamshire, 
that  house  in  which  the  fantastic  decorations  by  Lightfoot  form 
the  most  remarkable  example  of  rococo  chinoiserie  in  England. 
(See  The  Connoisseur,  October,  1958.) 
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2.  A  dwarf  cupboard, 
similar  to  the  secre- 
taire seen  in  No.  I. 
Once  the  property  of 
Sir  Stamford  Raffles 
of  Singapore. 


3.  Design  for  the 
Music  Room  of  the 
Royal  Pavilion, 
Brighton,  by  Freder- 
ick Cracc,  as  executed, 
r.  1818-20.  The  char- 
acter of  the  dragons 
and  serpents  is  similar 
to  those  appearing  on 
the  two  articles  of 
furniture.  By  court- 
esy of  the  Cooper 
Union  Museum,  New 


York. 
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1  Stamford  Raffles,  administrator,  scientist  and  naturalist,  was 
launder  of  Singapore,  and  with  his  friend  Sir  Joseph  Bankes 

■  led  .he  Zoological  Society  and  was  its  first  President  in  1 826. 

■  night  well  be  supposed  that  the  dwarf  cupboard  must  have 
I  among  the  many  curiosities  and  articles  of  furniture  that 
|:s  brought  from  the  East.  We  know  that  he  gave  tables  and 
I;  made  from  the  'Kiabooka'  wood  (Amboyna),  to  Princess 
Blotte  and  Prince  Leopold  at  Claremont,  and  also  to  Queen 
Ilotte  for  Frogmore.1  He  was  on  terms  of  close  friendship 
I  those  personages,  and  the  Princess  and  Prince  Leopold  gave 
|i  diamond  ring  worth  ^400  as  a  token  of  their  regard  for 
I  The  date  of  these  occurences  -  18 17  -  suggests  a  possible 
I  or  the  making  of  the  two  pieces  of  furniture. 

lose  examination  suggests  that  both  the  cabinets,  which  are 
I  entical  construction  and  of  the  same  kinds  of  wood,  are 
loly  of  English  workmanship.  The  carcases  are  of  lime  (no 
It  for  softness  in  carving  to  the  irregular  shape),  the  backs 
I  anelled  in  oak,  and  the  interior  drawers  are  of  rosewood 
lered  upon  lime  and  chestnut.  These  woods  are  not  likely  to 
libeen  found  in  a  Chinese  piece,  in  which  pine  or  -°dar  would 
I  probably  have  been  used.  The  plinths  show  coiled  dragons 
ling  with  flaming  pearls,  both  flanked  by  mock  I  hinese 
l.cters  of  identical  design;  the  cabinets  are  decorate  J  .  h 
I  sh  lacquer,  together  with  trellis  decoration,  and  are  overlaid 
I  late  eighteenth-early  nineteenth  century  Chinese  lacquer 


panels  decorated  with  pavilions  and  figures  engaged  in  domestic 
pursuits,  the  latter  executed  with  a  quality  of  craftsmanship 
which  is  not  often  found  in  panels  of  this  type.  The  incorporation 
of  panels  of  oriental  lacquer  in  articles  of  English  construction 
was  of  course  common,  and  is  found  in  many  pieces  of  the  period : 
at  Buckingham  Palace,  the  Brighton  Pavilion,  and  elsewhere. 
The  work  however  is  different  from  anything  of  more  orthodox 
character  made  by  one  of  the  usual  cabinet-making  firms,  such 
as  Bailey  and  Saunders  or  Morel  and  Hughes.  The  two  pieces 
belong  rather  to  the  category  of  'fancy  furniture'  that  was  so 
popular  during  the  Regency,  and  which  sometimes  reached  a 
very  high  order  of  quality  and  craftsmanship. 

The  character  of  the  decoration  strongly  suggests  that  they 
were  made  by  the  firm  of  Crace  and  Sons.  This  attribution  is 
supported  by  a  comparison  of  the  decoration  with  the  original 
drawings  by  Frederick  Crace  for  the  interiors  of  the  Royal 
Pavilion  that  were  submitted  to  the  Prince  Regent  between  1818 
and  1820  (Nos.  3  &  4).  These  drawings  are  now  in  the  collections 
of  the  Cooper  Union  Museum,  New  York. 

The  serpents  which  are  seen  climbing  downwards  in  the 
drawings  and  in  the  two  articles  have  the  same  character.  So, 
also,  have  the  heads  of  the  dragons  in  the  corners  of  the  Music 
Room  wall-panels  in  the  designs  and  on  the  cabinets.  The 
irregularly  indented  border  decoration  of  a  Chinese  broken 

1  C.  E.  Wurtzburg.  Raffles  of  the  eastern  isles,  1954. 
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5.  Left  above.  Sketch  from  Frederick  Crace's  sketch-book,  c.  1818,  preserved  at  the  Royal  Pavilion,  Brighton.  The  border,  of  a  Chinese  broken- 
design,  is  similar  to  the  borders  in  the  panels  of  the  secretaire  and  dwarf  cupboard.  6.  Right  above.  Design  of 'Cabinet  for  China'  intended  for  the  P  n 
Regent  at  the  Royal  Pavilion,  Brighton,  from  Frederick  Crace's  sketch-book,  preserved  at  the  Pavilion.  The  cornice  is  similar  to  the  upper  mould 
the  secretaire  and  dwarf  cupboard. 


scroll-pattern  on  the  door-panels  on  both  pieces  have  a  strong 
similarity  to  designs  in  a  sketch-book  of  Frederick  Crace's,  now 
at  the  Brighton  Royal  Pavilion  (No.  5).  Furthermore,  a  drawing 
for  a  'Cabinet  for  China'  in  the  Crace  sketch-book  (No.  6)  shows 
a  moulding  on  the  top  which  compares  closely  with  a  similar 
feature  on  both  pieces  of  furniture.  Both  features  appear,  of 
course,  in  authentic  Chinese  furniture,  but  were  also  extensively 
used  by  Cracc.  The  imitation  'Chinese'  characters  on  the  bases  of 
both  pieces,  and  on  the  doors  of  the  dwarf  cupboard  also,  are  an 
almost  positive  indication  of  non-Chinese  workmanship. 

Mr.  Maurice  Bloch,  in  the  foreword  of  his  Catalogue  of  an 
exhibition  'The  Prince  Regent  Style',  held  at  the  Cooper  Union 
Museum  in  1953,  remarked  upon  them  as  being  possibly  the 
signatures  or  marks  adopted  either  by  Frederick  Crace  or  an 
artist  working  in  his  employ. 

The  dwarf  cupboard  and  secretaire,  both  obviously  from  the 
same  designer  and  craftsman,  of  the  highest  quality  and  work- 
manship and  of  a  distinctive  character  quite  different  from  the 


usual  chinoiserie  productions  of  the  Regency,  give  rise  to  s1 
interesting  speculations.  One  of  them,  the  dwarf  cupbc 
seems  almost  certainly  to  have  belonged  to  Sir  Stamford  Ra 
Was  the  secretaire  also  his  property  ;  Were  they  made  cspec 
for  him,  to  make  use  of  some  panels  of  Chinese  lacquer  whic 
brought  home  from  the  East;  Being  on  terms  of  close  friend' 
with  King  George  and  Queen  Charlotte,  and  with  Priu 
Charlotte  and  her  husband  Prince  Leopold,  it  would  have  I' 
natural  for  him  to  commission  the  Royal  decorators  to  carry 
the  work  for  himself,  especially  as  the  firm  had  so  much  exp 
ence  of  designs  in  the  oriental  taste  for  the  Prince  Regent, 
any  other  articles  of  a  similar  kind  survive,  or  were  they  isol? 
creations  for  a  special  purpose  or  occasion; 

Whatever  may  be  the  mystery  behind  the  origin  of  these  t 
pieces  there  can  be  no  question  of  their  distinct  charm,  afl 
their  interest  as  remarkable  examples  of  the  Chinese  taste,  V* 
has  never  ceased  to  fascinate  collectors  and  lovers  of  furniture 
over  three  hundred  years. 
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Paysages  de  France 


oes  not  seem  seven  years  since  Mr.  H.  Terry-Engell  held 
irst  'Paysages  de  France'  exhibition  at  his  8  Bury  Street,  St. 
s,  London,  gallery.  Yet  his  current  exhibition,  now  in  pro- 
here,  is  the  seventh  annual  show  under  this  title.  This  year  he 
y  some  means,  largely  by  extensive  travel  in  Europe,  assem- 
3  interesting,  neo-impressionist  and  other  nineteenth-century 
ags,  the  well-printed  catalogues  to  which  are  being  sold  in 
the  Sunshine  Homes  and  Schools  for  Blind  Children, 
rnnating  the  exhibition,  as  the  visitor  enters,  is  a  very  large 
eautiful  work  by  Henri-Joseph  Harpignies:  Les  bords  de  la 
canvas,  51^  X  64!  inches,  signed,  and  dated  1899.  This 
•  being  invariably  attracted  by  'pairs'  of  works  of  art, 
I  ion  was  also  focused  on  two  works  by  J-B-A.  Guillaumin : 
he,  environs  de  Rouen  (19J  X  25!  inches,  signed),  and  a 


delightful  Vue  de  Paris  (signed,  and  dated  '79,  illustrated  below). 
The  latter  is  an  early,  rare  work;  the  artist's  Place  Valhubcrt  of  the 
same  date  being  in  the  Louvre.  Mr.  Terry-Engell  has  also  been 
fortunate  in  acquiring  the  remarkably  fine  work,  Portijois  sur 
rOise  (panel,  15 J  X  26  J  inches),  by  C-F.  Daubigny;  and  adding 
further  weight  to  a  good  exhibition  is  a  leading  work  by  E.  P.  T. 
Rousseau:  Lisiere  d'un  bois  coupe,  foret  de  Compiegne  (panel,  2o£  X 
29  inches).  This  is  signed,  and  dated  1833,  was  formerly  in  the 
collection  of  the  Due  d'Orleans  (painted  for  the  Paris  Salon  in 
1833)  and,  until  recently,  was  in  an  American  private  collection. 
Space  allows,  yet  demands,  mention  of  one  more  work,  illus- 
trated below:  Les  Baigneuses  de  Bellinzona,  by  J-B-C.  Corot. 
Oddly  enough,  this  is  the  first  Corot  ever  to  be  seen  at  this 
gallery,  and  Monsieur  Jean  Dieterle  dates  it  at  1871.— E.C. 


left.  jean-Francois  Raffaelli.  Paysage  de  Banlieue,  panel, 
121J  inches,  signed.  Above  right.  Gustave  Loiseau.  Le 
,  canvas,  20  X  25J  inches,  signed.  Below  left.  J-B-A. 
amin.  Vue  de  Paris,  canvas  9g  X  I2|  inches,  signed  and 
'79.  Below  right.  J-B-C.  Corot.  Les  Baigneuses  de 
ona,  canvas,  32  X  40  inches,  signed. 
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John  Minton  - 
four  drawings 


KENNETH  BAYNES 


JOHN  MINTON  was  born  in  191 7  and  died,  much  too 
young,  in  January  1957.  At  that  time  it  was  particularly  diffi- 
cult to  arrive  at  a  true  assessment  of  his  work,  for  Minton  was  a 
distinctive  individual  as  well  as  a  good  painter  and  the  circum- 
stances of  his  life  made  him  well-known  as  a  personality.  Like 
Dylan  Thomas  there  was  a  romantic  myth  woven  round  him, 
obscuring  the  aims  and  achievements  of  his  art.  He  appears  in  the 
classic  Bohemian  role  of  an  artist  at  odds  with  the  world  and 
ultimately  with  himself.  It  is  time  to  put  this  aside  and  begin  to 
see  Minton  in  the  perspective  of  British  painting  since  1945. 

At  the  end  of  his  life  he  felt  terribly  alone.  He  was  committed 
to  modern  painting  against  the  empty  ramblings  of  official  horse, 
flower  and  face  painters,  but  he  must  have  seen  that  a  picture's 
subject  matter  was  a  part  of  it  that  could  not  be  left  out;  that  it 
was  the  human  hook  on  which  the  aesthetics  hung.  A  number  of 
great  contemporary  painters,  Kokoschka  and  Ben  Shahn  particu- 
larly, have  tried  to  maintain  the  human  subject  matter  of  their 
painting  in  the  face  of  the  steady  movement  towards  abstraction. 
All  have  at  times  felt  cast  off  and  neglected  but  have  survived. 
Minton  had  not  their  stamina  and  criticism  from  outside  fed  his 
own  doubts. 

He  was  a  descriptive  artist;  in  the  best  sense  what  he  did  was 
traditional,  something  fresh  and  personal  based  on  an  accumu- 
lated heritage  of  technique  and  vision.  In  the  late  fifties  any  kind 
of  descriptive  art  was  suspect;  the  influence  of  action  painting 
was  sweeping  through  the  art  schools  and  particularly  through 
the  Royal  College  of  Art  where  he  taught.  Minton's  work  was 
originally  part  of  the  romantic  painting  that  had  held  sway  in 
England  since  1945,  a  kind  of  painting  that  in  1957  seemed  to  be 
coming  to  a  dead  end.  It  was  uninteresting  to  the  younger  artists 
who  Acre  looking  to  America,  to  Jackson  Pollock  and  Sam 
Francis,  as  the  source  of  a  new  form  of  expression  appropriate  to 
city  life  in  the  mid-twentieth  century.  In  a  sense  action  painting 
was  the  final  absurdity  of  romanticism ;  it  summed  up  the  fruit- 
lessncss  of  sheer  individualism.  It  produced  much  that  was 
ni  mg  and  beautiful  but  its  obscurity  doomed  it  to  insignifi- 
cance. Minton  thought  it  was  pointless  but  he  was  sceptical  about 
his  own  work  too,  doubting  that  it  had  anything  original  worth- 
saying. 

All  Minton's  best  paintings  were  done  relatively  late  in  his  life 
and  arc  narrative  pictures.  Biblical  scenes,  the  Death  of  Nelson — 
it  is  a  subject  matter  that  makes  him  sound  like  a  mid-nineteenth 
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century  Academy  painter.  But  he  revivified  these  stories  ii 
own  graphic  language,  creating  in  each  picture  something  1 
stage  on  which  the  inherent  drama  of  the  subject  matter  is  ca 
up  in  shapes  and  colour.  Some  of  them  are  tremendous  pict 
direct  extensions  of  traditional  themes  into  the  present  day. 

Minton  was  a  prolific  artist  and  produced  very  many  draw  I 
which  differ  from  one  another  in  intent  and  technique.  Thosle 
did  on  his  travels  are  in  a  very  characteristically  English  gc :, 
ink  and  watercolour  records  of  exotic  environments.  \J» 
different  in  their  greater  depth  of  understanding  are  his  H\ 
Counties  landscapes  in  which  Samuel  Palmer  is  clearly  an  • 
fluence.  His  book  illustrations  are  rich,  often  dreamy  and  fi  1 
with  a  serenity  not  found  in  his  other  work.  But  the  drawing  f 
his  friends  and  students,  like  those  shown  here,  are  among  : 
most  simply  delightful  things  he  did. 

These  drawings  are  extremely  straightforward  and  1 1 
technique  is  unforced;  at  first  sight  they  might  almost  apj ' 
indistinguishable  from  many  hundreds  of  run-of-the-mill  stuc 
But  there  is  in  them  an  understanding— an  insight — which 
nothing  to  do  with  skill  but  comes  from  a  sympathetic  andec 
passionate  attitude  to  men.  It  is  this  quality  which  marks  0 
good  portrait  from  a  mediocre  one. 

Minton  knew  his  sitters  well,  and  this  knowledge  fills  ; 
supports  the  drawings.  It  seems  as  though  the  better  he  und 
stood  his  subject  the  better  picture  he  could  make,  for  the  fir 
is  the  ink  drawing  of  his  brother  Richard.  This  kind  of  intim 
material  made  it  possible  for  him  to  resolve  the  basic  dilem 
of  his  work  by  finally  fixing  together  subject  matter  a 
aesthetics.  The  other  artists  who  have  shared  his  problem  SB, 
to  have  found  the  same;  Kokoschka's  greatest  pictures  are 
intensely  penetrating  portraits  and  the  focus  of  Ben  Shah 
painting  is  the  face  of  common  humanity. 

1 

1.  Richard  Minton,  1939,  brother  of  John,  killed  in  action  in  Normanc 
1944.  Pen  and  ink,  15  >  11  inches. 

2.  Peter  Bond,  1947.  Pencil,  15  X  11  inches. 

3.  Robert  Hunt,  1947.  Pencil,  I4f  x  ni  inches.  Collection  Robert  Hunt. 

4.  Study  for  Minton's  Festival  of  Britain  mural,  1951.  Pencil,  actual  $12 

Nos.  1,  2  and  4  are  reproduced  by  kind  permission  of  the  Trustees  ofj* 
Minton's  Estates. 


nhe  age  of  Shakespeare 

exhibition  at  the  Whitworth  Art  Gallery  Manchester 


■ST  stage  of  a  scheme  to  modernise  the  interior  of  Man- 
ester  University's  Whitworth  Art  Gallery  is  now  nearing 
tetion,  the  new  galleries  and  mezzanine  being  opened  by 
Cottesloe  on  May  4.  At  the  same  time  he  opened  an  Age  of 
speare  Exhibition,  arranged  by  the  staff  of  the  gallery  as 
contribution  to  an  Age  of  Shakespeare  Festival  which  the 
ersity  will  be  holding  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  May. 
kxhibits  have  been  chosen  to  illustrate  some  of  the  more 
rtant  aspects  of  painting,  design  and  craftsmanship  in  the 
of  Elizabeth  I  and  James  I. 

-ortraiture,  the  range  extends  from  the  period  closely  follow- 
©lbein's  death  to  Van  Dyck's  precursors,  the  large  group  of 
1  and  Flemish  artists  working  in  England  during  the  first 
er  of  the  seventeenth  century.  One  of  the  earliest  portra.  ^  in 
thibition  is  the  Sir  John  Luttrell  from  the  Courtauld  Institute, 
Mytens'  full-length  of  Charles  I  when  Prince  of  Wales,  1623 
il  Collection),  and  the  portrait  of  Sir  Henry  Hobart  (Blick- 


ling  Hall)  were  painted  towards  the  end  of  James  I's  reign.  The 
loans  of  silver  also  cover  quite  a  wide  range,  starting  with  the 
elaborate  Standing  Salt  of  1567  from  the  Worshipful  Company 
of  Goldsmiths,  and  finishing  with  typical  Jacobean  wine  and 
steeple  cups.  Mr.  Derek  Lockett  has  loaned  outstanding  examples 
of  coinage  of  the  two  reigns,  from  the  collection  of  his  father,  the 
late  Richard  Cyril  Lockett. 

In  his  recent  book  on  Portraits  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I  Dr.  Rov 
Strong  has  given  a  full  list  and  accurate  description  of  the  many 
types  and  patterns  of  portraits  of  the  Queen.  He  groups  the  Walker 
Art  Gallery's  'Pelican'  portrait  with  a  pattern  of  c.  1575/80,  and 
attributes  this  group  of  four  related  portraits  to  the  manner  of 
Nicholas  Hilliard.  The  portrait  from  the  National  Trust 
(Blickling  Hall)  is  later  in  date  and  is  placed  in  Dr.  Strong's 
chronological  list  with  what  he  calls  the  'Ditchley  Pattern'  of 
1592  onwards.  In  these  portraits  the  Queen,  though  looking 
more  aged,  is  shown  resplendent  still  in  jewellery,  hair  ornamen- 
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Above  left.  Anne  of  Denmark,  Queen  of  England,  in  Masque  costume,  c.  1610, 
by  Isaac  Oliver.  Reproduced  by  gracious  permission  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
Above  right.  Self-portrait  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Bacon.  Collection  of  Sir  Edmund 
Bacon,  Bt. 


tation  and  richly  patterned  ruffs  and  dress,  and  most  of  them  show 
her  holding  either  gloves  or  a  fan.  The  Rose  motif  on  the  dress  of 
the  Blickling  portrait  closely  follows  the  style  of  costume 
decoration  in  the  full-length  portrait  at  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery  (formerly  at  Ditchley),  and  the  same  design  is  repeated  in 
portraits  owned  by  the  Pitti  Palace,  Florence,  and  by  the  Ministry 
of  Works.  The  same  love  of  ornament,  colour  and  decorative 
detail,  is  equally  apparent  in  Gower's  portraits  of  Lady  Willoughby 
(Lord  Middleton's  Collection),  and  Mary  Comwallis  (City  Art 
Gallery,  Manchester),  and  perhaps  to  an  even  greater  extent,  in 
Hilliard's  exquisite  miniatures  of  Catherine  Carey,  Countess  of 
Nottingham,  and  the  Duchess  of  Richmond  and  Lennox,  both  in  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch's  collection. 

Anne  of  Denmark,  wife  of  James  I,  was  similarly  painted  in 
richly  ornamented  attire,  as  portraits  of  her  by  Marcus  Gheer- 
aerts  the  Younger  show.  The  pose  of  the  figure,  the  placing  of  the 
hands,  and  the  overall  pattern  effect,  derive  to  a  large  degree  from 
the  style  of  some  of  Elizabeth  I's  portraits,  but  at  this  later  period 
there  are  considerable  advances  in  modelling  and  in  treatment  of 
form.  The  miniature  still  held  a  popular  place  in  Court  life  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  James  I,  and  Hilliard  continued  to  produce  works 
of  great  beauty,  like  Viscount  Bearsted's  Lady  Elizabeth  Stanley, 
and  the  Earl  of  Derby's  Unknoivti  Woman,  c.  1605-10.  Anne  of 
Denmark  was  frequently  drawn  by  Isaac  Oliver  and  there  are  so 
man)  variants  or  copies  of  one  of  his  studies  of  her  that  they  were 
presu  nably  used  as  presentation  portraits. 

A  r  ithcr  more  unusual  portrait  of  Anne  of  Denmark  by  Isaac 
Oliver  is  the  profile  study  of  c.  1610  in  the  Royal  Collection, 
showing  the  Queen  in  Masque  costume.  The  Masque  had  become 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  forms  of  Court  entertainment,  and  the 
Queen  herself  took  part  in  many  of  the  performances.  Oliver 
often  depicts  his  sitters  in  Masque  costume,  as  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum's  Unknown  Lady  and  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum's 
Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  whilst  at  Bristol  there  is  a  full-length 
portrait  of  An  Unknown  Woman  whose  elaborate  dress  and  jewell- 
ed head  ornament  suggest  that  this  sitter,  too,  is  in  Masque  attire. 
Although  this  portrait  remains  unattributed,  the  modelling  of  the 
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features  and  the  gesture  of  the  hand  picking  up  the  edge  <  her 
mantle,  closely  resemble  the  treatment  of  similar  passages 
Tate  Gallery's  Lady  Tanjield,  now  given  to  Marcus  Ghceraci 
Younger. 

The  genius  behind  the  scenic  and  costume  designs  fc 
Jacobean  Masque  was  Inigo  Jones,  architect  of  the  Queen's  F 
Greenwich,  and  the  Banqueting  House,  Whitehall,  Survey 
Works  to  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  adviser  to  the  E; 
Arundel,  one  of  the  leading  patrons  and  art  collectors  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Jones  was  responsible  for  the  directr 
the  visual  effects  of  the  Masque  from  1605-40.  The  writ 
these  Masques  included  Ben  Jonson,  Thomas  Campion  a 
William  Davenant.  Jones's  designs  created  a  spectacle  of  eat 
brilliance,  fantasy  and  beauty,  and  many  of  his  Masque  dr.i 
are  preserved  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  Collection  at  I 
worth.  Sometimes  his  inventions  are  mediaeval  in  charact  at 
other  times  they  are  Italianate  in  feeling,  and  considerable  thi  In 
was  given  to  lighting,  colour  effects  and  mechanical  di 
Among  his  most  successful  designs  were  The  Masque  of  Qi 
(1609),  Oberon  (1611),  The  Temple  of  Love  (1635),  and  Lum 
(1638).  In  these  sets  he  uses  classical  colonnades,  domes,  rustii  t& 
facades,  palm  trees,  and  massive  rock  formations. 

Also  at  Chatsworth  are  the  volumes  containing  Inigo  Jc'jj 
costume  sketches.  Those  that  have  survived  include  his  design  m 
Masque  of  Blacknessc  of  1605,  The  Lord's  Maske  of  1613  ('Pre:  t- 
ed  in  the  Banquetting-house  on  the  Mariage  night  of  the  F;h 
and  mightie,  Count  Palatine,  and  the  Royally  descended  ic 
ladie  Elizabeth'),  Chloridia  of  163 1,  and  Luminalia.  His  design  -e 
rich  and  brilliant  in  invention,  particularly  those  for  to  1- 
bearers,  nymphs,  and  'a  page  like  a  fiery  spirit'. 

Among  the  other  personalities  of  the  age  who  are  to  be  rc  - 
sented  either  in  oil  portraits  or  miniatures,  is  Francis  Bacoi  v 
Hilliard  and  Paul  van  Somer,  the  Earl  of  Essex  by  Isaac  Oil  r, 
William  Cecil,  Lord  Burghley,  and  the  amateur  painter,  t 
Nathaniel  Bacon,  grandson  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  Sir  Nich  s 
Bacon.  Other  self-portraits  by  Bacon  arc  in  the  Natu 
Portrait  Gallery  and  at  Gorhambury.  His  style  of  painting  sugg  s 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  Dutch  portraiture,  and  in  Sir  Edm 
Bacon's  Self-Portrait  the  artist  has  placed  his  head  and  shouL  1 
within  an  oval  framework,  and  is  shown  holding  a  brc : 
statuette  of  Minerva. 

Isaac  Oliver  is  represented  by  about  sixteen  drawings  in  ac  • 
tion  to  his  miniatures.  These  vary  from  the  very  slight  head 
figure  studies  belonging  to  the  Courtauld  Institute,  to  the  lar 
Mannerist  type  of  composition,  like  the  Adoration  of  the  Mag 
the  British  Museum,  and  Moses  striking  the  Rock  in  the  collectioi 
Her  Majesty  The  Queen.  Another  fine  study  by  Oliver  is 
British  Museum's  Antiope,  again  very  Mannerist  in  style.  Oh 
probably  came  across  the  work  of  Parmiginiano  when  he  visi 
Venice  in  1596.  The  influence  of  Italy  is  also  strongly  appareni 
some  architectural  drawings  by  Robert  and  John  Smythsi 
which  have  been  loaned  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Arc 1 
tects. 

The  Whitworth  Art  Gallery's  exhibition  also  contains  notal 
examples  of  late  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  silver  frc 
such  sources  as  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Goldsmiths,  t 
Armourers  and  Brasiers  Company,  the  Victoria  and  Albi 
Museum,  and  the  Manchester  City  Art  Gallery. 

Finally,  there  are  some  beautiful  embroidered  panels  fro 
Hardwick  Hall,  depicting  such  subjects  as  The  Judgement  of  Pa 
and  The  Fancy  of  a  Fowler,  a  needlework  table  carpet,  with  Lucr 
tia's  Banquet  depicted  in  the  centre  (Victoria  and  Albert  Museun 
and  a  small  cushion-cover  from  the  Ashmolean  Museum  Wi 
a  scene  of  the  Prodigal  Son  in  the  centre. 


rospect  of  Montreal 


IE  past  has  a  complex  fascination  for  many  people.  In  part 
J  lis  may  be  due  to  the  warm  appeal  of  a  mythical  golden 
lout  the  common  relevance  of  the  past  can  aggregate  the 
1  disparate  elements  of  the  present.  For  instance,  this  evoca- 
J'Ook,*  providing  a  microcosm  of  old  Montreal,  points  the 
i  und  influence  on  today  of  ancient  traditions. 
I  more  than  three-hundred  plates,  the  history  of  Montreal  is 
Jiycd  through  the  eyes  of  contemporary  artists  and  engravers, 
tjaigh  the  first  print  dates  from  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
i  rehensive  delineation  of  Montreal  did  not  really  begin  until 
J  enturies  later.  Almost  every  type  of  process  seems  to  have 
3  employed,  the  various  subtleties  of  which  are  reproduced 
i  well  by  the  offsct-litho  printing  used  for  this  book.  But  no 

method  could  be  expected  to  deal  equally  faithfully  with 

wide  range  of  effects. 

,vas  the  deliberate  intention  of  the  authors  to  allow  com- 
ns  to  be  made  between  the  work  of  different  artists  by 
imes  including  two  or  more  pictures  of  the  same  scene, 
thoughtfulness  provides  opportunities  of  observing  the 
:ial  fallibility  of  the  artistic  sense  where  topographical  details 
onccrned.  Such  differences  must  be  due  to  the  interpolation 
elective  human  eye  between  the  reader  and  the  original, 
ot  reasonable  to  expect  from  the  draughtsmen  of  any  period, 
ver  conscientious  they  may  have  been,  the  same  objective 
acy  that  the  modern  photographic  record  provides.  The 
vers  also  had  an  influential  position,  shown  in  this  book  by 
different  interpretations  of  Kreighoff 's  work, 
h  plate  is  illuminated  by  a  quotation  from  a  contcmpor- 
us  scourcc,  obviously  chosen  with  as  much  care  as  were  the 
ations.  As  regards  the  latter,  the  lack  of  any  adequate 
ication  of  the  prints  or  of  their  original  dimensions  and 
:nance,  has  diluted  the  great  value  of  these  volumes  for 
nt  or  future  collectors,  who  seek  perhaps  to  emulate  those 


who  in  1875  thronged  the  Great  Auction  Rooms  of  Henry  J 
Shaw :  at  that  time,  the  largest  in  the  country. 

In  1872  Montreal  possessed,  in  the  Fairbanks  Scale  House,  the 
largest  manufacturer  of  weighing  machines  in  the  world  at  that 
time.  Another  indication  of  economic  boom  is  provided  in  the 
following  year  when  the  new  Williams  Sewing  Machine  factory 
is  described  as  having  an  unsurpassed  quantity  of  labour-saving 
machinery.  In  the  atmosphere  of  great  prosperity  new  and  larger 
churches  were  being  built.  One  was  designed  by  Frederick 
Lawford,  a  pupil  of  Sir  Charles  Barry.  Two  were  smaller  copies 
of  St.  Peter's  Rome,  and  Salisbury  Cathedral  respectively.  Some 
were  examples  of  the  eclectic  Victorian  style. 

Every  winter  six-thousand  tons  of  ice  were  cut  from  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  stored  by  a  firm  which  undertook  to  supply 
customers  regularly  with  it  throughout  the  following  summer. 
There  was  talk  of  exporting  some  to  Britain.  Forty  years  before, 
in  1839,  Montreal  boasted  a  waterworks  system  second  only  to 
Philadelphia  in  the  whole  continent.  Yet  there  were  those  who 
without  pipes  or  private  wells  still  had  to  rely  on  water-carriers 
from  the  river. 

From  the  Volunteers  drilling  by  electric  light,  through  fires, 
riots,  carnivals  on  ice,  new  hospitals,  ship-building  and  'shoving' 
ice,  to  die  engineering  triumph  of  the  Victoria  railway  bridge,  these 
volumes  are  a  mine  of  information  and  delight.  Though  human 
artefacts  may  have  changed,  human  nature  hasn't:  a  commentator 
asserts  that  when  a  subscription  list  for  the  erection  of  Nelson's 
Pillar  was  opened  the  required  amount  was  speedily  raised.  In 
fact,  as  an  earlier  writer  sourly  observes,  the  monument  had  to  be 
built  eight  feet  shorter  than  intended  because  of  a  failure  of  funds. 

*  Montreal,  A  Pictorial  Record.  Historical  Prints  and  Illustrations  of  the  City  of  Montreal, 
1535-1885.  By  Charles  P.  de  Volpi  and  P.  S.  Winkworth.  2  vols,  jit  plate's.  Dev-Sco 
Publications  Ltd.,  Montreal,  1963.  Distributed  in  Britain,  at  £8.  8s.  od.,  by  Messrs. 
Maggs  Brothers,  London. 


Montreal  from  St.  Helen's  Island.  Aquatint  by  J.  Gleadah  after  J.  Gray,  published  in  London  in  1828. 
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The  Royal  Academy  tondo  by 

Michelangelo 


FREDERICK  A.  WHITING 


SIR  CHARLES  WHEELER,  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts,  in  a  letter  which  appeared  in  The  Times  on 
1 5th  March,  i960,  declared  that  the  Academy's  tondo  'is  the  only 
important  piece  of  sculpture  by  this  giant  of  the  Renaissance  in 
the  British  Isles,  and  is,  I  believe,  one  of  only  four  or  five  by  him 
now  north  of  the  Alps.  Unquestionably  the  Academy's  most 
precious  possession,  it  is  kept  here  in  our  private  rooms .  .  .'. 

I  he  donor  of  this  magnificent  work  was  Sir  George  Howland 
B(  nont,  Bart.  (175 3-1 827),  and  not  his  heir  as  stated  somewhat 
surprisingly  by  a  former  Secretary  of  the  Academy.1 

The  tondo,  which  is  in  Carrara  marble,  was  carved  in  1504  and 
is  43  inches  in  diameter.  For  several  centuries  it  was  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Casa  Taddci,  Florence.  Later  it  passed  into  the  posses- 
sion of  that  interesting  character  Jean  Baptiste  Wicar  (1762- 
1834),  the  son  of  a  cabinet-maker  at  Lille,  who,  at  the  age  of  31 
and  after  studying  under  Francois  Anne  David  and  others, 
became  a  member  of  the  Conservatorium  in  Paris.  Six  years 
later  he  was  chosen  by  Napoleon  Buonaparte  to  inspect  the  art 
treasures  of  Italy,  and  to  select  those  to  be  carried  off  to  Paris.  It 
is  surely  not  too  much  to  suspect  that  in  the  course  of  this  assign- 


ment he  encountered  and  retained  for  himself  the  Michelanp-' 
In  1805  Wicar  also  became  a  member  of  the  Accad  i' 
Nazionale  di  San  Luca,  Rome,  to  which  Sir  George  Beam  at 
was  elected  a  member  in  1822,  the- year  in  which  the  two  y 
met,  and  much  to  his  delight  Beaumont  was  able  to  purchasue 
tondo.  On  14  May,  1822,  he  wrote  to  Lawrence,  then  Presi  it 
of  the  Royal  Academy : 
Dear  Sir  Thomas, 

I  know  how  you  are  occupied,  &  as  I  am  irt 
agonies  of  leaving  Rome,  I  should  not  have  troubled  you  a£  L 
were  it  not  to  communicate  what  I  know  will  give  you  pleas  - 
I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  gain  possession  of  an  - 
doubted  work  of  M.  Angelo  ! !  It  is  a  Bas-relief  representing  t 
figure  of  St.  John  presenting  a  dove2  to  the  child  Jesus — >3 
shrinks  from  it  &  shelters  himself  in  the  arms  of  his  Mothi 
Exclusive  of  its  exquisite  merit  (a  sufficient  internal  evidence)  '■ 
proofs  of  its  originality  are  incontestible — It  was  begun  f(  ! 
Gentleman  of  Florence  named  Taddeo  Taddei  with  whom  N 
lodged  at  Florence  in  1505.  The  child  is  admirably  finished* 
the  Mother  in  great  part — The  St.  John  is  only  sketched  in—  ! 


14 


si  a  style !  In  short  you  see  in  this  work  the  whole  of  his  pro- 
s  >m  the  first  hint  to  completion,  which  I  think  cannot  fail  of 
$  nteresting  to  every  one,  &  instructive  to  artists.  There  is  a 
K  -n  the  child  &  Mother  not  to  be  described — And  what  is 
n  urious,  I  have  a  copy  of  a  drawing  by  Raphael  in  the 
]j  on  of  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  which  evidently  proves  he 
urn  this  work:  indeed  it  is  almost  copied  from  the  Virgin 
A  d.3  You  may  be  sure  I  was  made  to  pay  for  this,  &  but  for 

istance  of  our  excellent  friend  Canova  probably  I  should 
t  >ve  succeeded  at  any  rate  ....  I  am  going  this  morning 
J  4r.  Locke4  to  see  a  fine  collection  of  drawings  in  the  pos- 
;i  of  M.  Vicari  [Wicar],  who  was  in  great  power  during 

■nch  revolution,  &  made  ample  use  of  it.  I  am  told  all  the 
i:  es  of  Italy  were  at  one  time  at  his  command  &  it  is  from 
a  lave  procured  the  M.  Angelo.  As  I  told  you  before  I  have 
n  ;een  Mr.  Locke  since  I  have  been  here  except  occasionally 
}  Vatican — where  I  met  him  few  days  ago,  &  by  the  magic 

ion  of  this  collection  I  have  drawn  him  out  today  .  .  . 

believe  me  ever  with  real  regard, 
truly  Yrs, 

G.  H.  Beaumont.5 

ii  George  also  wrote  from  Rome  to  another  friend,  Sir 
i  i  Chantrey,  R.A. : 

.  I  have  made  two  purchases  since  I  have  been  at  Rome ;  one 
i  s-relief  by  Michael  Angelo  .  .  .  Canova,  with  his  usual 
itss,  superintended  the  packing;  it  is  directed,  through  the 
s  n  House,  to  Grosvenor  Square;  and  I  wish  it  not  to  be 
n  /  any  one  till  my  return,  unless  you  yourself  are  sufficiently 
I  jted  in  it  to  open  it  and  look  at  it.  The  other  case  contains 
.  view  of  the  Colonna  Gallery,  with  all  the  pictures  which 
[Jianging  in  it  at  the  time  it  was  painted,  by  P.  Panini  for  the 
nial  Volonna  .  .  .  One  would  almost  imagine  Sir  Joshua  had 
q  [the  tondo];  ...  I  used  to  think  Sir  Joshua's  comparison  of 
{•>  Homer,  and  Raphael  to  Virgil,  a  little  too  strong;  but  now 

I  o  say  the  least,  in  doubt.  . . .' 

II  his  return  to  England  Beaumont  wrote  to  William 
:  sworth,  with  whose  family  he  and  Lady  Beaumont  had 
j  n  intimate  terms  for  nearly  twenty  years : 

Grosvenor  Square 
&  Coleorton.  Sept.  29,  1822. 

ar  Wordsworth, 

...  I  must  now  tell  you  I  have  been  fortun- 
, get  possession  of  an  undoubted  &  exquisite  work  of  M. 
o ! !  .  .  .  it  will  bring  to  your  mind  what  is  recorded  of  the 
[iasm  of  this  great  man  that  he  worked  with  such  fury  the 
I  ;  flew  in  slivers  around  him.  The  infantine  grace  of  the 
s  not  to  be  described,  it  is  one  of  those  transient  expressions 
tting  of  which  Reynolds  called  'shooting  flying'.  How  I 
o  show  it  to  you!  Whilst  I  was  at  Rome  I  studied  M. 
o  with  all  my  might  &  the  result  was  an  increasing  admira- 
ls wonder  every  succeeding  day  .  .  .  But  still  we  must  pay 
tverence  to  immortal  Raphael.  Altho  I  believe  he  would 
have  been  Raphael  without  the  assistance  of  M.  Angelo  — 
t  add  a  curious  circumstance — there  is  a  drawing  by 
}el  in  the  collection  of  the  G.  Duke  of  Florence  which  is 
:  copied  from  my  Bas  Relief — it  includes  only  the  Virgin  & 
which  possess  a  grace  which  if  he  ever  equalled  himself  I 
.think  he  never  excelled. . . . 

ever  affectionately  Yrs. 
G.  H.  Beaumont.6 

:  tondo  arrived  safely  in  London  and  was  installed  at  B 
s  town  house  in  Grosvenor  Square,  and  a  cast  thereof  was 
and  hung  at  his  seat  Coleorton  Hall,  Leicestershire.  Beau- 


mont  was  at  this  time  nearly  seventy  years  of  age  and  not  in 
robust  health.  Also  he  was  fearful  as  to  the  future  of  his  art 
collection  because  of  the  poor  opinion  he  and  Lady  Beaumont 
had  of  their  heir.  Accordingly,  in  his  Will  dated  26th  August, 
1824,  he  made  suitable  dispositions,  and  so  far  as  the  tondo  was 
concerned  devised  as  follows : 

'.  .  .  I  give  to  the  said  Dame  Margaret  my  wife  my  Alto 
Relievo  of  the  Holy  Family  by  Michael  Angelo  so  that  she  may 
by  Will  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  same  as  she  may  think 
proper  but  in  case  she  shall  make  no  disposition  thereof  by  her 
Will  or  otherwise  Then  at  her  death  I  give  and  bequeath  the 
same  to  the  President  and  Council  for  the  time  being  of  the 
Royal  Academy  for  the  purposes  of  that  Institution  and  to  be 
preserved  as  part  of  its  assets  or  effects.  .  .  '.7 

Sir  George  died  in  1827  and  Lady  Beaumont  in  1829,  and  as 
her  Will8  dated  6th July,  1828,  made  no  disposition  regarding  the 
tondo  it  passed  into  the  ownership  of  the  Academy  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  her  late  husband's  Will. 

Before  its  removal,  however,  the  house  in  Grosvenor  Square 
and  much  of  the  contents  (including  Haydon's  Macbeth  and 
many  other  important  pictures  collected  by  Sir  George)  were 
displayed  when  the  public  were  invited  to  view  prior  to  the 
auction  sale.  The  auctioneer,  Claridge,  of  Curzon  Street  took  full 
advantage  of  the  presence  of  the  tondo,  announcing  in  his 
advertisement  of  the  forthcoming  sale,  no  doubt  as  a  bait  for  the 
public,  that  they  would  be  able  to  see,  but  not  buy,  'the  far 
famed  and  matchless  Madonna  and  Child  by  Michelangelo, 
bearing  the  date  1504,  which  has  been  the  admiration  of  all  the 
cognoscenti  of  Europe'. 

After  the  sale  the  tondo  reached  its  appointed  destination,  for 
in  the  Minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Academy  held  on  14th  June,  1830,  the  following  entry  appears: 

'Read  a  letter  from  Sir  George  [H.W.]  Beaumont,  Bart., 
accompanying  an  original  bas-relief  in  marble  by  Michacl- 
angclo,  presented  to  the  Academy  in  fulfillment  of  the  intentions 
of  Sir  George  Beaumont  and  his  Lady.'"  Unfortunately  the  letter 
referred  to  above  is  no  longer  held  by  the  Academy,  but  it 
appears  that  the  Council  solemnly  agreed  that  a  bill  amounting 
to  One  Pound  should  be  paid  by  them  for  the  cost  of  the  carriage 
of  the  tondo  from  Grosvenor  Square  to  Somerset  House. 
Surely  the  best  pound's  worth  ever  acquired  by  that  body  ? 

There  is  an  interesting  sidelight  regarding  this  priceless  work. 
After  the  death  of  Sir  George  Beaumont,  James  Christie,  the 
well-known  auctioneer,  gave  the  following  certificate: 

'Valued  at  Christie's — A  Holy  Family,  unfinished  Sculpture  in 
relief,  the  genuine  work  of  Michael  Angelo.  I  value  the  above 
sculpture  for  the  legacy  duty  at  the  sum  of  six  hundred  pounds. 

James  Christie. 
King  Street,  St.  James's  Square.' 
Beaumont  paid  £1,500  for  the  tondo,  and  doubtless  no  one  was 
offended  by  the  low  valuation  made  by  the  son  of  Mr.  Pall  Mall 
(sometimes  referred  to  as  James  Christie  the  Second),  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  specifically  made  'for  the  legacy  duty' ! 


NOTES 

1  The  Royal  Academy — A  Slwrt  History  of  its  Foundation  and  Development  to  the 
Present  Day,  W.  R.  M.  Lamb,  1935. 

2  A  Goldfinch  not  a  Dove — a  symbol  of  ill-omen  prefiguring  the  Crucifixion. 

3  Raphael's  Alba  Madonna  shows  a  close  relationship. 

4  William  Locke,  Junior.  (1767-1847).  Amateur  artist  and  friend  of  Fuseli. 

5  By  courtesy  of  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts. 

6  By  courtesy  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Wordsworth  Library,  Grasmere. 

7  Principal  Probate  Registry,  1827 — Heber  137. 

8  Principal  Probate  Registry,  1829 — Liverpool  568. 

9  By  courtesy  of  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts. 
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Contemporary  British  Craftsmen:  David  Peace  writes  on 


Will  Carter 


THERE  are  not  many  activities  in  which  perfection  can  be 
reached,  and  be  clearly  seen  to  be  reached.  In  cricket,  the 
chance  of  seeing  an  obviously  perfect  stroke  is  a  strong  reason  for 
the  game's  attraction.  In  golf  there  is  the  occasionaljoy  of  making 
a  perfect  drive.  A  similar  pleasure  accompanies  the  perfect  cast- 
ing of  a  fly. 

In  all  these  ways  it  is  the  stroke,  the  result  of  the  carefully  con- 
trolled power  of  the  human  arm  and  wrist,  flowing  from  the 
whole  body,  which  can  occasionally  be  perfect.  And  having  once 
felt  the  joy  of  it,  you  are  constantly  impelled  to  try  to  reach  the 
height  of  perfection  again.  In  much  the  same  way  lettering  is  one 
of  the  few  activities  in  art  in  which  the  perfect  can  occasionally — 
and  demonstrably — happen.  When  it  does  it  is  a  combination  of 
various  Tightnesses — the  balance  of  a  whole  inscription,  the  forms 
of  the  letters  for  their  purpose,  their  spacing,  the  detail  of  their 
serifs — and  perhaps,  especially,  the  Tightness  of  the  curve  of  a 
letter  or  a  flourish,  that  curve  which  flows  essentially  from  the 
human  hand  and  arm. 


master,  whom  he  never  knew,  has  been  Rudolf  Koch,  the 
German  engraver  and  calligrapher.  For  it  is  the  control  and 
dom  of  Koch's  lettering,  which  is  most  characteristic  of  Ca 
work* — though  there  the  direct  comparison  ends.  A  Carti 
scription  is  quite  clearly  his  own. 

Will  Carter's  carved  lettering  is  mostly  on  wood  and  on  te. 
and  his  designs  for  each  material  are  different.  His  letters  ii  sed 
in  wood  are  cut  towards  him  with  a  knife,  serifs  and  all:  inite 
they  are  chiselled  in  the  way  common  to  centuries  of  stone-cv  rv 
except  that  he  uses  when  necessary  a  chisel  only  one-sixteer  of 
an  inch  across,  or  for  boldly  carved  letters  a  bullnose-c  ed 
chisel,  which  gives  a  good  surface  for  gilding.  These  roi  llv 
carved  gilt  letters  give  a  much  more  brilliant  effect  thai' he 
traditionally  gilt  V-cut,  because  they  reflect  more  light  and  ve 
subtler  contrasts. 

The  strokes  of  Carter's  italic  lower  case  grow  from  a  cl  lv 
calligraphic  foundation.  The  second  V-cut  stroke  of  an  V 
distinct  up-stroke  following  from  the  completion  of  th 


DavicCancf 
yferrnione* 
Chambers 


loger 
Senhouse, 


^Ko^evt3iirneaiix^jorcfan 


Will  Carter  is  a  letter  cutter  and  a  designer  of  letters,  who  has, 
more  often  than  many  of  his  craft,  done  things  perfectly.  He  has  a 
particular  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  master  in  his  control  of  an 
italic  flourish,  and  in  his  self  restraint  in  rarely  overdoing  it. 

He  has  been  printing  since  the  age  of  12,  and  he  now  runs,  as  a 
one-man  concern,  the  Rampant  Lions  Press  at  Cambridge,  where 
his  international  reputation  as  a  typographer  and  printer  has  been 
made.  He  learned  to  cut  letters  in  stone  as  a  pupil  of  David 
Kindersley,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Eric  Gill.  And  it  is  significant 
in  the  history  and  art  of  lettering  that  these  three  well-known 
personalities  have  each  given  their  perfect  forms  of  letter  an 
individual  character.  Where  the  down  stroke  of  Gills'  capital  R 
proudly  flows  from  the  stem,  Kmdersley's  has  a  straightcr  leg 
and  now  has  a  significant,  slightly  dug  in,  heel  to  the  foot;  and 
Carter's  has  a  high  'forehead'  to  the  curve  of  the  bow,  and  a 
flowing  straight  stroke  which  derives  via  the  'Bembo'  R  ulti- 
mately from  that  of  the  Trajan  column.  But  above  all  his  real 
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-stroke.  Occasionally  in  an  inscription  Carter  the  printer 
his  hand,  as  in  the  'descender'  of  the  V  in  the  memorial  to 
jarvin  (No.  n)  which  derives  from  Gill's  'Perpetua'  type- 

netimes  he  plays  tricks  with  us,  where  in  the  changing 
th  of  a  thin  stroke  he  allows  it  to  vanish  altogether  and 
l^ar  a  few  fractions  of  an  inch  ahead.  This  is  lettering  with 
J'hree  times  he  delights  us  with  this  deceit  in  the  word 
Inmeir  and  in  a  different  way  he  cuts  off  his  thin  strokes  four 
l  in  the  superbly  confident  italic  alphabet  (Nos.  13  and  14). 
:re  is  a  Carter  character  in  the  tendency  to  give  to  an  up- 
or  particularly  to  a  downward,  flourish  a  lengthened  sec- 
f  gentler  curve  in  the  middle,  as  if  hesitating  before  enjoying 
ml  movement.  The  'g'  of  'Audley  Cottage',  cut  on  the 
cablet  outside  his  house  in  Chesterton  Road,  Cambridge, 
>  this  well  (No.  15). 

wood,  Will  Carter  plays  his  lettering  rather  more  straight, 
fiaracteristic  and  personal  breadboards,  lettered  in  generous 
in  capitals  round  the  edge,  are  treasured  in  dozens  of  homes, 
is  recently  done  a  series  of  some  15  italic  inscriptions  on 
grained  teak  which  form  a  significant  embellishment  of 
opkins  Center  at  Dartmouth  College,  New  England.  The 
may  have  come  already  when  students  of  lettering  will  take 
gs  of  these.  Each  tablet  is  very  restrained,  the  lettering 
ulously  spaced,  and  the  results  deceptively  simple, 
rtcr  has  established  a  reputation  also  for  the  'book  label', 
b  is  what  he  calls  his  designs  for  unpretentious  bookplates. 
Ise  the  letter  form  is  everything,  and  there  is  often  something 
e  festive  in  the  carefully  chosen  colour  of  the  background, 
he  delight  of  a  well  contrived  flourish.  Sometimes  even  in 
but  particularly  in  a  drawn  letter,  he  shows  up  as  a  type 
ner  in  the  way  a  flourish  may  finish  in  a  blob.  This  has  good 
dent  not  only  in  punch  cutting  for  type  but  also  in  sixteenth- 
try  calligraphy  and  even  as  late  as  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  penmen  occasionally  finished  in  this  way  their  letters 
•ved  on  copper. 

■od  lettering  needs  no  decorative  embellishments  that  do  not 
e  from  its  own  essential  form  and  requirements,  or  from 
of  the  tools  of  the  craft,  or  from  the  subtle  curves  that 
tfrom  the  human  arm. 

tfiere  is  one  characteristic  which  still  remains  to  be  mentioned 
•cussing  the  work  of  Will  Carter,  and  which  dominates  it, 
1  sense  of  occasion.  There  is  no  slavish  adherence  to  a  Roman 
1  italic  (though  the  italic  forms  are  his  best).  Each  commission 
mines  its  own  inspiration,  and  each  occasion,  interpreted  in 
ever  material,  is  designed  to  be  echoed  in  some  subtle  way 
e  choice  of  letter  and  its  significant  details. 

ler's  type  face  'Klang',  used  for  the  heading  of  this  article,  was  much  in- 
pd  by  Koch. 


8.  Top  right.  Will  Carter.  9.  Above.  Rubbings  of  incised  letters  in  slate  and 
wood. 
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io.  Panel  of  Burma  Teak,  42  inches  wide.  One  of  a  series  made  for  the  Hopkins  Center,  Dartmouth  College,  New  Hampshire,  1962. 
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II.  Tablet  cut  in  Portland  Stone,  about  30  inches  wide,  1953.  At  St.  Dunstan's-in-the-West,  Fleet  Street,  London. 
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12.  Le/t.  Flat  ledger,  of  Westmorland  Green  Slate,  about  36  inches 
wide,  1961. 


!  1889-1940 

MICHAEL  VENTRIS 
VHO  FIRST  READ  THE 
MINOAN  LINEAR  B 
SCRIPT  AS  GREEK 
1922-1956 


\11immcll 


13.  Above.  Slate  name  plate  in  New  York  State,  14  inches  wide. 

14.  Below.  Alphabet  carved  on  slate  for  Professor  I.  Bernard 
Cohen,  of  Harvard,  1961, 14  inches  wide. 
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The  Connoisseur's  Diary 

St.  Gregory  the  Great  at  Mass  :  Bronze  stopped  in  Customs 
Paine  Art  Center,  Wisconsin  :  Spanish  Miniatures 


IE  RE  are  eighteen  recorded  names  of 
lints  bearing  the  name  of  Gregory, 
gst  them  are:  St.  Gregory  of  Champagne 
.),  St.  Gregory  of  Utrecht  (c.  776),  St. 
fy  of  Switzerland  (c.  996)  who  was  of 
h  descent,  St.  Gregory  the  Great  of  Rome 
1.  It  is  the  latter  who  is  represented,  at  Mass 
•earing  the  triple  crown  and  with  eight 
|ant  figures,  on  our  front  cover  This 
th-century  oak  group,  carved  in  deep 
ind  with  original  polychrome  decoration, 
could  be  attributed  to  the  School  of 
■rp,  is  of  exceptional  interest.  The  faces 
he  'Beatlc'  haircuts  should  be  noted)  arc 
illy  life-like;  ecclesiastically  too,  since  the 
has  left  the  altar  bare  and,  instead,  has 
:nted  the  cross  and  candlesticks  in  paint 
reredos.  A  similar  representation,  of  the 
ir  appearing  to  St.  Gregory  at  Mass,  is 
in  the  centre  panel  of  the  altar  frontal  in 
apel  of  St.  Gregory  in  Rome, 
ingland  St.  Gregory  the  Great  of  Rome  is 
inted  in  the  parish  church  at  Wintering- 
'vindow) ;  the  rood  screens  at  Ludham  and 
gham  in  Norfolk ;  and  in  the  rood  screen 
ughton-le-Dale.  This  particular  St.  Greg- 
Mass  is  also  commemorated  in  Notting- 
nfteenth-century  alabaster:  in  a  very  rare 
le,  which  it  is  hoped  will  go  in  due  course 


May  31,  the  Paine  Art  Center,  Oshkosh, 
>nsin,  is  now  holding  the  first  one-man 
ng  of  paintings,  drawings  and  prints  by 
is  Francois  Daubigny  ever  seen  in  an 
ican  public  institution.  The  artist's  Morning 
'Oise  (1866),  canvas,  33  x  57^,  signed,  seen 
1  it,  belongs  to  the  Paine  Museum. 


French  Customs  recently  exercised  their  right  to 
prevent  export  of  a  work  of  art:  the  7  inch  high 
Renaissance  bronze  Oil  Lamp  with  brown 
patina  seen  at  left,  which  has  subsequently  been 
acquired  by  the  Louvre,  who  consider  it  to  be  a 
work  by  Riccio.  Another  example,  with 
helmeted  lid  complete,  in  a  private  collection, 
is  seen  at  right.  This  is  8i  inches  high. 

to  the  Gregory  Chapel  at  Durham  Cathedral, 
belonging  to  Mr.  S.  W.  Wolsey  of  London;  and 
in  alabaster  groups  in  the  chapel  at  St.  Michael's 
Mount,  Cornwall  and  in  a  church  at  Montreal, 
France. 

E.  L.  Kirchner 

MR.  DONALD  E.  GORDON,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Fine  Arts,  Dickinson  College, 
Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  is  planning  to  compile  a 
catalogue  of  the  oil  paintings  of  E.  L.  Kirchner 
(1880-1938),  the  German  artist,  perhaps  best 
known  as  a  founder  of  the  Kunstlergcmcin- 
schaft  Briicke.  Information  about  Kirchner 
paintings  owned  by  institutions,  dealers  and 
private  collectors  would  be  appreciated  by  Mr. 
Gordon. 

The  Studio 

CONTENTS  of  the  colourful  May  number  of 
our  associated  art  magazine,  Studio,  will  include 
the  following  articles:  Henry  Moore,  Sculpture 
against  the  Sky;  Franz  Kline  by  Daniel  and 
Eugenia  Robbins;  54/64:  Painting  and  sculp- 
ture of  a  decade;  James  Rosati  by  Dore  Ashton; 
Graham  Sutherland's  Christ  in  Glory,  Patrick 
Scott,  by  Charles  S.  Spencer;  commentaries 
from  New  York,  Paris  and  London.  Studio  is 
priced  at  6/-  (or  one  dollar)  and  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Belgrave  Library  (22  Armoury  Way, 
London,  S.W.18)  or  all  leading  newsagents. 


Royal  Library  of  Belgium 

CURRENT  Exhibition  at  the  Albert  I  Library, 
Brussels,  devoted  to  Spanish  and  Flemish  mini- 
atures in  Spanish  collections,  will  end  on  May 
16.  Three  notable  loans  arc:  The  Fuera  Juzgo 
(Liber  Feudorum  Motor)  from  the  Archives  of  the 
Crown  of  Aragon  in  Barcelona;  the  Book  of 
Hours  executed  in  Flanders  around  1505  for  the 
Bishop  of  Palencia,  J.  Rodriguez  de  Fonscca, 
owned  until  the  seventeenth  century  by  the 
Odescalchi  family,  and  now  in  the  Seminary  of 
San  Carlos,  Zaragossa;  the  Missal  oj  Isabella 
composed  111  1496  by  Francisco  Florez,  now  in 
the  collection  of  the  Capilla  Real,  Granada. 

An  analysis  of  the  origin  and  details  of  the 
Flemish  manuscripts  is  given  in  the  catalogue, 
illustrated  with  8  colour  plates  and  48  halftone 
plates,  which  is  the  work  of  Mr.  J.  Lopez  de 
Toro  and  his  collaborators  Mr.  J.  Serrano 
Caldero  and  Miss  A.  Sarria. 
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Left.  Madonna  and  Child,  by  Pellegrino  Tibaldi.  Right.  Two  Musketeers,  by  Joseph  Parrocel. 


Put  out  as  rubbish:  Old  Master 
drawings  found  in  Devon 

IN  recent  years  England's  county  of  Devon  has  yielded  some 
remarkable  art  discoveries.  Works  by  William  Blake  have  been 
found  on  the  top  of  a  clothes  cupboard.  Later  a  highly  interesting 
work  by  Braque  and  another  by  Picasso  were  turned  up  in  a 
scrapbook  in  a  so-called  junk  shop.  Now  four  folios  of  drawings, 
chalks,  pen-and-ink  sketches,  washes,  etchings  and  engravings 
have  come  to  light  when  their  owner,  a  citizen  of  the  historic 
town  of  Bideford,  sought  timely  expert  advice  from  Mr.  John 
FitzMaurice  Mills,  a  Devon  art  lecturer  and  picture  restorer. 
Amongst  the  four  hundred  and  nineteen  pictures  were:  original 
sketches  by  such  artists  as  Annibale  Carracci,  Parmigiano  and  Titian 
of  the  Italian  School;  work  by  artists  of  the  English  School,  includ- 
ing S  iwrcy  Gilpin,  Mary  Moser  and  William  Tavener;  Holland 
and  Belgium  were  represented  by  painters  that  included  Jan  Breu- 
ghel, Blocmcnand  Acrsten;  and  France  with  works  by  Boucher, 
Lancret  and  Parrocel.  Together  the  folios  weighed  112  pounds. 

As  described  to  The  Connoisseur  by  Mr.  FitzMaurice  Mills,  the 
art  works  concerned  had  lain  in  an  attic  of  a  house  near  Bideford 
for  over  a  hundred  years.  The  house  was  built  in  about  1850  by 
Martyn  White,  once  mayor  of  Bideford  and  the  architect  res- 
ponsible for  rebuilding  Bideford  parish  church.  It  is  thought  that 
he  assembled  the  collection  of  Old  Master  drawings  when 
studying  architecture  in  Italy.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  house  in 
which  they  were  discovered  has  changed  hands  several  times 
since  White's  death,  it  was  not  until  recently  that  the  pile  of 


drawings  was  expertly  examined.  They  might  not  have 
for  their  owner  was  vacating  White's  nineteenth-century  1 
and  had  thrown  the  drawings  in  the  dustbin.  Something  1 
him  to  keep  them.  Although  some  were  badly  stained, 
needed  little  treatment  except  a  small  amount  of  spott: 
remove  foxing. 

One  interesting  sketch  is  by  the  sixteen  th-century  Dui( 
painter  Pieter  Aersten,  showing  a  line  and  wash  figure  om 
serving-maid  loading  a  spit  with  joints  and  chickens.  The  skcl 
in  squared  up  as  though  it  were  ready  to  transpose  to  a  larfl 
canvas,  and  bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  paintS 
La  Cuisiniere  in  the  Musee  de  Bruxelles.  A  good  landscape  isw 
Jan  Frans  van  Bloemen,  who  studied  with  Antonius  Goubau,  a 
went  early  to  Rome  where  he  painted  Italian  views  showing  1 
influence  of  Claude  and  Gaspar  Poussin;  although  this  is  1 
apparent  in  a  view  of  the  small  walled  town.  Further 
excellent  design  for  a  ceiling  or  wall  painting  by  Sebastia 
Ricci  was  found  almost  in  perfect  condition.  Joseph  Parrocel.  w 
studied  with  Borgognone  in  Rome  is  represented  by  a  lively  r 
chalk  study  on  blue  paper  of  two  musketeers.  In  the  tolios  the  (I 
were  also  three  excellent  sketches  of  landscapes,  with  ruinsJI 
Giovanni  Paolo  Pannini;  and  another  Italian  represented  v 
Pellegrino  Tibaldi,  who  made  such  careful  studies  of  the  v»J 
of  Michelangelo,  imitating  them  so  successfully  that  he  Wl 
nicknamed  by  the  Carracci  'Michelangelo  Riformato'. 
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Chateau  de  la  Buza*l 
(Sarthe),  now  a  farm. 


Paris  Dispatch 


FROM  GERALD  SCHURR 


'Le  Chant  du  Monde' 

THE  Paris  season  of  exhibitions  has  opened 
with  a  beating  of  drums:  the  Chant  du 
Monde  by  Jean  Lurcat  at  the  Musee  des  Arts 
Dccoratifs.1  The  genius  who  has  revived  the  art 
of  tapestry  has  given  us  a  sort  of  apotheosis  of 
his  researches  in  what  he  himself  calls  the  'The 
Apocalypse  of  Modern  Times'.  The  largest  arras 
in  the  world,  nine  pieces  woven  in  six  years, 
nine  poems  which  begin  with  images  of  chaos 
and  ■  nd  in  a  hymn  of  hope.  Some  jewels,  rough 
but  precious,  accompany  the  tapestries,  and 
there  ire  also  some  ceramics  executed  at  Per- 
pignan,  the  colours  of  which,  in  their  aim  at 
simplicity,  arc  sometimes  discordant. 

Urgent  Appeal— for  Preservation 

Mil  adjoining  rooms  of  the  Musee  des  Arts 
I  >■  'iratifs  illustrate  a  very  acute  problem:  that 
of  'French  Monuments  in  Danger'.  Photo- 
graphic documents  reveal  the  pitiable  condition 
of  the  French  chateaux.  This  decay  cannot 
entirely  be  ascribed  to  the  war,  for  this  has  not 
been  the  worst  of  their  scourges.  The  worst  are 
apathy,  neglect  and  the  lack  of  financial  support. 


Before  our  eyes,  but  sometimes  without  our  even 
being  aware  of  it,  the  treasured  monuments  of 
the  past  are  crumbling  away  or  being  degraded. 
Abbeys  are  turned  into  garages,  manors  con- 
verted into  cinemas.  The  Chapter  Hall  of  the 
Abbaye  de  Bonncfont,  in  the  Haute-Garonne,  is 
today  a  barracks  for  the  gendarmerie ;  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  Romanesque  buildings  of  the 
world,  the  palace  of  Burlats  in  the  Tarn  departe- 
ment,  where  Queen  Eleanor  used  to  hold  her 
Court  of  Love,  has  become  a  silk-spinning  mill, 
and  the  Abbaye  de  La  Grcnetiere  in  the  Vendee, 
where  the  Abbe  Prevost  wrote  Manon  Lcscaut, 
shelters  within  its  eleventh-century  walls  the 
livestock  of  a  neighbouring  farm.  According  to 
the  official  statistics  more  than  two  thousand 
French  chateaux  have  become  farms,  and  an 
unknown  number  of  chapels  have  become 
stables.  It  is  imperative  to  take  some  action  now, 
as  we  enter  the  industrial  age  which  must  some- 
how find  its  characteristic  style  in  the  play  of 
contrasts.  The  rhythm  of  a  dam,  the  starkness  of 
a  wall  of  glass  and  concrete,  only  assume  their 
true  value  when  they  stand  out  against  the  back- 
ground of  other  more  venerable  monuments, 
witnesses  to  a  civilisation  which  it  is  natural  to 


outgrow  but  which  it  would  be  stupi'to 
disov»  n  A  certain  respect  for  the  past  is  essdfl 
for  the  development  of  the  aesthetics  oat 
future.  -  is 

'La  Jeune  Peinture'  in  action  jH 

A  NEW  gallery  on  the  Left  Bank,  a  new  S;i» 
contemporary  painting  does  not  slacken  its  1 1 
The  Galerie  A,2  for  its  first  exhibition,  has  ch  n 
austerity:  the  Kcndra  group  has  collected. « 
works,  most  of  them  very  austere,  of  six  G  k 
artists  who  live  in  Paris.  Arranged  around|C 
jagged  sculptures  of  Simossi,  which  at  tii' 
assume  the  tragic  aspect  of  scarecrows,  I  ► 
particularly  impressed  with  the  tormented  i  J 
of  Maltezos,  amid  canvases  by  Touyas  i 
Molfessis,  the  rhythmic  cadences  of  Gaitis  I 
the  nebulous  lyrical  pictures  by  Valfiadis. 

Other  artists,  almost  all  from  the  moven  I 
known  as  the  Jeune  Peinture,  are  proposing,  ur  ' 
the  title  of  Schemes,  a  Salon  which  will  bca 
an  annual  event.3  This  first  manifestation,  lim 
as  regards  number  (twenty-five  painters 
year)  exacting  in  quality,  resolute  against 
compromise,  shows  an  enthusiasm  and  .1  s 
confidence  that  are  most  encouraging. 
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V  e  left.  Leger.  Design  for  Still  Life,  1913.  Gouache,  65 
ti  ie  A,  Paris. 


50  cm.,  signed  and  dated.  Gallery  Beyelcr,  Basle.  Above  right.  Maltczos.  Composition,  1964. 


Portuguese  'Tauromachies' 

arc  still  among  the  Jcunc  Peinture  with  the 
nt  pictures  of  bull  fights  by  a  thirty-eight 
i  Portuguese,  Julio  Pomar. 4  Scorning  the 
id  and  one  'blood  and  gold'  cliches 
of  the  Syndicates  for  the  exploitation  of 
squc  Spain,  Pomar  brings  us  to  the  heart 
etaele  which  is  at  once  lyrical  and  animat- 
;  twenty  canvases  show  a  sensitive  and 
'ted  stroke.  Nevertheless,  this  graphic  whirl- 
never  interferes  with  the  structure,  or  with 
articular  rhythm  which  the  painter  imparts 
his  compositions. 

From  Diisseldorf  to  Paris 

T  when  Matta  is  discovering  the  possibilities 
»e  plastic  representation  of  the  cosmos,  the 
<ic  at  large  is  discovering  Matta.  An  exhibi- 
at  the  Kunstverein  Jiir  die  Rheinlatidc  and 
tfaleii  of  Diisseldorf  shows  eighty-five  of  his 
ks  and  emphasises  the  surrealist  and  dis- 
g  nature  of  his  world.  A  vague  anguish 
tes  from  his  recent  paintings,  exhibited  in 
;s  as  also  from  his  sculptures.0  It  is  a  world  as 
fying  as  that  of  these  gaunt  figures  which 


derive  from  his  canvases, these  anthropomorphic 
creatures  111  constant  movement,  these  couples 
frequently  at  grips  with  each  other  in  a  cruel 
struggle  which  suggests  some  fabulous  pre- 
historic monsters. 

From  the  Provinces 

AT  the  Palais  de  la  Mcditerrancc  at  Nice  is  the 
exhibition  Le  Midi  its  Peintres.  There  are  works 
of  pure  Mediterranean  painters  such  as  Picasso, 
Seyssaud  or  Sarthou.  There  arc  also  eighty  can- 
vases by  artists  born  in  the  cold  light  of  the 
North,  such  as  Bonnard,  Chagall,  and  Matisse, 
which  show  how  the  sunlight  of  Provence  has 
revealed  these  painters  to  themselves. 

At  Nantes,  Georges  Mathieu7  shows  a  graphic- 
style  full  of  impetuous  and  instinctive  lyricism. 
A  most  refined  elegance  is  present  in  all  the 
works  by  this  creator  of  lyrical  Abstract  art. 
Mathieu  has  had  the  courage  to  reject  not  only 
the  contributions  but  also  the  inevitable  controls 
of  several  re-  mries  of  Humanism. 

Painte;  of  ti  «*  Mechanical  Age 

THE  Beyelrr  Gallery,  Basle8  is  at  present  offering 


(until  June  13)  a  very  important  survey  of  the 
work  of  Fernand  Leger,  the  first  painter  to  study, 
and  later  to  sublimate,  the  machine.  His  first 
works,  around  the  year  19 10,  largely  represented 
here,  show  his  preoccupation  with  the  geometri- 
cal scheme:  everything  in  nature  becomes  an 
architecture  of  cones  and  cylinders.  Only  later, 
about  1918,  does  Leger  introduce  the  human 
figure  among  his  discs,  his  cranes  and  chimneys. 
But  the  human  figure  is  as  anonymous,  sculp- 
tural, deliberately  impersonal  and  static  as  his 
mechanical  accessories.  This  is  instinctive  paint- 
ing, far  removed  from  all  withering  intellectual- 
isrrr,  and  its  powerful  colour  schemes  give  it 
unmistakable  authority. 


1  107  rue  dc  Rivoli. 
-  68  rue  Bonaparte,  6°. 

3  Galerie  Creuze,  12  rue  Bcaujon,  8°. 

4  Galerie  Lacloche,  8  Place  Vendome,  ler. 

5  Galerie  Daniel  Cordicr,  8  rue  de  Mironicsnil,  8enic 
8  Galerie  du  Dragon,  18  rue  du  Dragon,  6cme. 

~  Galerie  Argos,  3  rue  du  Roi  Albert,  Nantes. 
8  Galerie  Beyelcr,  Baumleingasse  9,  Basle. 
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The  Game  on  the  Green 

CRICKET,  the  year  1836.  The  Royal 
Amateurs,  Hampton  Court  Green.  A 
pleasant  time  to  live.  No  carnage  on  the  roads, 
no  space  lunacy,  no  atom  bombs.  Coinciding 
with  the  advent  of  the  1964  cricket  season,  Mr. 
John  Mitchell  (8  New  Bond  Street,  London 
W.i)  has  discovered  a  picture  by  an  anonymous 
artist  of  a  match  on  Hampton  Court  Green  on 
August  3rd,  1836.  Devotees  of  the  national  game 
not  vet  wholly  denationalised  should  be  in- 
terested in  this  record. 

I  .11  1  thinking  of  what  was  happening  in 
cricket  about  that  time.  The  Marylebone  Club 
was  to  celebrate  its  fiftieth  anniversary  with  a 
Clraiid  Jubilee  Match  to  be  played  on  July  10th, 
1837,  at  Lord's  Ground  between  the  North  and 
South  of  England.  A  coloured  engraving  of  the 
event  is  a  collector's  piece. 

Alfred  Mynn,  the  twenty-stone  'Lion  of 
Kent',  an  early  protagonist  of  round  arm  bowl- 
ing, was  at  the  top  of  his  form;  and  Nicholas 
Wanostrocht,  schoolmaster,  artist,  musician, 
writer  and  inventor,  was  the  greatest  of  batsmen. 
Then  there  was  Fuller  Pilch,  who  first  appeared 
at  Lord's  in  the  famous  ]  820  match  against  the 


M.C.C.  His  prowess  with  the  bat  eventually 
mastered  the  new  school  of  fast  round  arm 
bowling,  which  had  been  introduced  by  William 
Lillywhite  after  tremendous  controversy.  There 
is  a  graceful  lithograph  of  Pilch  by  G.  F.  Watts, 
circa  1845,  as  of  many  famous  players  and 
matches  by  various  artists. 

After  hunting  and  racing,  cricket  has  offered 
delightful  opportunities  for  aesthetic  interpreta- 
tion, and  paintings  and  prints  from  Francis 
Hayman's  Cricket  as  played  in  the  Artillery 
Ground  London  (1745)  to  Mr.  Charles  Cundall's 
England  v  Australia  Match  at  Lord's  (1938)  are 
part  of  every  enthusiast's  knowledge  of  cricket 
history. 

Mr.  Mitchell's  picture  shows  the  players  in  the 
formal  top-hats  and  costumes  of  the  time,  the 
umpires  wearing  dark  tail-coats  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  players. 

Italian  Master  Drawings 

THE  exhibition  of  old  drawings,  mostly  Italian, 
at  the  Hal  O'Nians  Gallery  (6  Ryder  Street, 
S.W.i)  is  stimulating  both  to  the  art  scholar  and 
collector  generally  interested  in  such  works. 
One  attributed  to  Francesco  Francia,  a  bust  por- 
trait of  a  young  woman  with  landscape  back- 


ground, has  considerable  beauty  and  ma.br 
compared  for  style  with  the  few  authentic  >r- 1 
traits  by  the  same  artist,  notably  the  Duchuot 
Urbino,  Frederico  Gonzaga  and  Bartole 
choni. 

Design  for  a  Fountain  by  Bernini  has  aflsf" 
with  the  studies  for  the  Fontana  del  Moro  irie^ 
Royal  Collection  at  Windsor,  which  werelM 
hibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  1950-51.  T  "T* 
is  a  typically  robust  study  of  Saint  Augustir  n 
episcopal  robes  by  Veronese. 

The  Scourging  of  Christ  by  Palma  Giovai-i^ 
probably  connected  with  certain  works  ink 
Orotorio  Crociforo,  Venice  and  the  Ly»i 
Museum.  Comparable  sketches  are  also  tc«| 
seen  in  the  Albertini  and  Munich  Print  Ro°  . 
By  Palma  Vecchio  is  a  full-length  study 
titled  A  Young  Warrior  Saint.  A  curiosity  is  F 
Large  and  Small  African  Elephants  by  the  Gem 
artist,  Melchior  Lorch,  one  of  several  stui 
made  by  him  when  resident  at  the  Otton 
court  during  his  travels  in  the  near  east. 

A  royal  hand  in  this  illustrious  compam 
that  of  Marie  Lesczinska,  Louis  XV's  talen 
consort.  Her  copy  of  a  head  of  a  young  girl 
Joseph  Marie  Vian  has  a  pleasant  touch 
chalks.  Did  the  queen  have  lessons  from  t 
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nglish  School.  Cricket  at  Hampton  Court  Green,  1836.  22  -  33  in.  Messrs.  John  Mitchell.  Ahoi'e  left.  Jan  van  Kcsscl.  Concert  of  birds.  Panel,  9  X  12J  in. 
.  Brian  Koetser.  Above  right.  Norman  Hutchinson.  Portrait.  Messrs.  Upper  Grosvenor  Galleries. 


I  t  of  all  portraitists  in  pastel,  Qucntin  de- 
ll ',  who  did  various  studies  of  her? 

homogeneous  style  of  these  drawings 
D  ret  the  century  is  founded  on  continuous 
pf  the  human  head  and  figure,  and  evokes 
fcstion  as  to  what  kind  of  style,  if  any,  will 
I  itted  to  posterity  by  young  contemporary 
ti  Such  essential  and  laborious  study  is  not 
rive  in  the  schools  nowadays. 


Dutch  Pictures 

iRIAN  KOETSER'S  gallery  (38  Duke 
S.W.i)  is  a  microcosm  of  an  aspect  of 
seventeenth-century  art.  There  arc  about 
pictures,  some  by  such  well-known 
s  as  Joos  de  Mompcr,  Picter  Claes,  J.  A. 
■aaten  and  Jan  van  Kessel,  the  Elder.  The 
Tied  is  conspicuous  in  the  exhibition  with 
quisite  still-lifes  and  studies  of  insects  and 
Painted  on  copper,  these  works  though 
iree  hundred  years  old  are  remarkable  not 
)r  the  interest  concentrated  in  so  small  a 
•ut  for  their  superfine  preservation.  Mem- 
a  family  of  artists  born  in  Antwerp,  Jan 
mething  of  a  European  reputation  in  his 
yoying  much  distinguished  patronage. 
:r  still-life  subjects  are  by  Hans  Bollon- 


gier,  Thomas  de  Gact,  Gerrit  Vucht  and  Anthony 
van  Croos;  and  there  arc  many  landscapes, 
village  scenes  and  peasants  carousing.  A  pair  of 
circular  landscapes,  signed  and  dated  [619,  are  by 
Esias  van  de  Veldc,  brother  of  the  more  cele- 
brated marine  artist. 

Two  foreigners  in  this  assembly  of  Dutch  and 
Flemish  artists  arc  Zuccharclli  with  a  small 
picture  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  and  Infant  St. 
John:  and  possibly  William  James,  with  an 
admirably  drawn  view  of  St.  Mark's  and  the 
Piazza,  Venice.  On  the  whole  a  fascinating  and 
instructive  exhibition. 

Inspired  by  Himalayas 

A  MYSTIC  quality  plus  technical  integrity  per- 
vades the  work  of  Mr.  Norman  Hutchinson 
whose  exhibition  is  now  running  at  the  Upper 
Grosvenor  Galleries  (21  Upper  Grosvenor 
Street,  W.i).  Born  in  Calcutta  in  1932  and 
educated  nf  an  English  boarding-school  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Himalayas,  the  artist  was 
profoundl  r  infl  "need  in  childhood  by  his  mag- 
nificent nature  -onment  in  contrast  to  the 
desperate  poverty  01  the  inhabitants  thereabouts. 
Without  formal  instruction  but  with  the  help  of 
eminent  Indian  artists  he  developed  a  strong 


talent  in  which  form  is  the  essence  of  his  creative 
mood.  The  great  classics  of  oriental  and  Euro- 
pean art  have  been  his  guide,  and  in  1959  Mr. 
Hutchinson  came  to  London  where  he  now  lives 
and  works.  He  uses  oil,  tempera,  watercolour 
and  pastel  based  on  sentitive  and  accurate  draw- 
ing. He  has  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  and 
the  Royal  Society  of  Portrait  Painters,  but  this,  his 
first  one-man  show  in  London,  gives  a  general 
idea  of  a  versatile  and  serious  young  artist. 

Collectors'  Delight 

THE  44th  exhibition  of  early  English  water- 
colours  at  the  Fine  Art  Society  (148  New  Bond 
Street,  W.i)  is  a  must  for  connoisseurs  interested 
in  this  department  of  art.  An  unrecorded  group 
of  Francis  Townc's  drawings  proves  that  there 
are  still  works  by  this  artist  to  be  found. 
And  among  other  famous  names  are  Turner, 
Constable,  Cox  and  Gainsborough.  It  would 
appear  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  fecundity  of 
the  English  School  as  regards  watercolour  draw- 
ings during  the  century  1750-1850;  and  it  is  a 
notable  and  gratifying  fact  to  the  collectors  that 
there  is  hardly  an  artist  during  that  long  period 
whose  prices  have  not  appreciated  enormously 
of  late  years. 
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Art  in  the  modern  manner 


ALASTAIR  G0R3N 


DURING  this  last  winter  very  large 
numbers  of  people  went  to  Burlington 
House  to  look  at  the  exhibition,  'Goya  and  his 
Times'.  Most  of  them  seemed  to  be  the  same 
people  who  go  annually  to  the  summer  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Royal  Academy.  During  a  number  of 
visits  I  overheard  remarks  and  comments  which 
betrayed  firstly  that  these  visitors  were  'doing' 
Goya  (rather  than  experiencing  him)  and  second- 
ly that  they  had  not  so  much  misunderstood  him, 
as  failed  to  perceive  and  be  aware  of  his  personal 
expression  and  message.  There  was  a  failure  to 
tunc  in  on  the  right  wave-length.  It  is  this  same 
type  of  failure  that  causes  lack  of  recognition  of 
the  aims  of  modern  art. 

To  find  the  link  between  Goya  and  our  own 
artists  of  this  century  one  must  concentrate  on 
the  last  thirty  years  or  so  of  his  life  until  his 
death  at  the  age  of  <S2  in  1828.  It  was  not  until 
then  that  his  imagination,  so  to  speak,  caught 
fire.  The  draught  of  Napoleonic  conquest  blew 
.\w  .\  .  the  last  vestiges  of  restraint  and  respect  for 
eighteenth-century  conventions,  and  the  first 
greal  social  realist  in  the  history  of  painting  was 
born.  Much  has  been  made  of  his  increasing 
deafness  as  the  reason  for  his  violent  and  intro- 
spective  view  of  his  times,  but  he  had  always 
been  an  excessive  man,  and  this  excess  came  out 
in  the  form  of  a  love  of  humanity  and  a  hatred 
of  war,  cruelty  and  evil.  Goya  relates  to  the 
moderns  in  terms  of  what  they  both  feel  and 
express  not  because  of  his  influence  on  them,  but 
because  the  moderns  are  compelled  by  circum- 
stances to  think  along  the  same  lines.  They  have 
the  same  sympathies,  the  same  anger,  the  same 


angst,  for  there  is  the  parallel  that  both  ages  were 
periods  of  war  and  cruelty  and  dictatorship 
while  at  the  same  time  a  new  liberalism  of  ideas 
was  forming.  If  Goya  were  alive  now  he  would 
be  very  much  at  home  with  the  Zeitgeist  and  a 
great  painter  in  the  modern  idiom. 

What  is  it  then,  that  makes  Goya,  as  a  painter, 
so  unusual  in  his  own  time,  yet  so  close  to  ours? 
First  of  all  let  it  be  said  that  he  was  one  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  all  time.  This  is  an  opinion 
that  many  people  will  want  to  qualify.  I  think 
the  reason  for  this  is  a  part  of  the  answer  to  the 
question  just  asked:  it  is  that  his  forms  are  more 
realist  than  ideal.  In  modelling  and  realisation  of 
volumes  Goya  is  as  well  rounded  and  tactile  as 
any  other  Old  Master.  Examine  any  part  of  any 
of  his  work  in  detail  and  a  lusciousness  of 
drawing  is  revealed.  The  overall  effect,  though, 
is  of  a  kind  of  stark  angularity.  His  people,  both 
in  portraiture  and  genre  subjects,  have  that 
tendency  to  awkwardness  in  build  and  lack  of 
grace  in  movement  that  is  much  closer  to  the 
truth  for  virtually  all  of  the  human  race  than  the 
ideal  realisations  of  classic  and  romantic  figura- 
tion. The  only  real  humans  who  live  up  to  the 
ideals  and  physical  beauty  of  the  great  masters 
are  the  occasional  world  champion  athlete  and 
the  occasional  actor  or  actress.  For  the  rest  of  us, 
nature  is  not  good  enough  for  the  perfections  of 
art.  Goya  has  the  same  uncompromising  refusal, 
then,  to  pander  to  most  people's  requirements 
for  art  to  be  ideally  beautiful  as  have  our 
twentieth-century  painters  of  reality.  He,  like 
them,  was  more  concerned  to  get  inside  the 
person  in  a  portrait,  and  reveal  them  for  what 


they  were  than  for  what  they  stood  for,  UB 
he  did  use  a  human  model  other  than  fo  or- 
traiture  he  was  concerned  to  use  them  to  MB 
unadorned  truths — neither  satirical  nor  <  I 
— that  came  from  a  pathological  awarenessahp' 
life  of  his  times.  If  there  is  a  sardonic  ring  IB 
the  titles  to  his  etchings  of  the  Disasters  ottt 
the  scenes  depicted  are  themselves  in  deadl)  Bl- 
est. The  titles  make  the  horror  more  tellinW 
work  is  of  historical  value  not  because  hep.'M> 
historical  subjects  but  because  he  reflected  WP 
passionate  intensity,  the  history  with  whi  ht 
lived  in  terms  of  people  and  their  actions.  I  W 
heard  people  at  the  Academy  saying  that  hem 
have  had  a  warped  and  twisted  mind.  i\faf' 
ridiculous:  it  was  he  that  was  sane  and  his  iw 
which  were  not.  The  early  part  of  hi?  carec'W 
lacking  this  awful  intensity  in  the  high  no  n 
eighteenth-century  culture.  It  was  only  aft<  K 
French  Revolution  broke  up  Europe,  th  It 
became  a  social  realist  just  as  Picasso,  Roi'lt 
Klee,  Kokoschka,  Chagall,  the  German  Ex'  *• 
sionists,  rebelled  against  our  modern  insani  i 

Even  when  he  was  not  dealing  with  extn  *• 
his  heightened  vision  and  supernatural  a*  ^ 
ness  brought  a  compelling  significance  toe'> 
day  happenings.  Although  his  work  is  the  1  1' 
always  of  empirical  experience  it  was  not  * 
reportage,  but  a  means  of  testifying  and  of  I 
revelation.  So,  too,  did  Van  Gogh  see  a  cha  " 
a  pair  of  boots. 

Goya  put  human  beings  into  the  witness  * 
to  reveal  the  thoughts,  feelings  and  mores  ' 
motivated  their  actions.  A  psycho-analyst coi  ? 
a  century  before  the  name  was  coined.  In  " 
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"(.  Francisco  Goya.  Equestrian  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  Wellington  Museum,  Apsley  House.    Left.  Marc  Chagall.  The  Cat  meta- 
osed  into  a  woman.  '  A.D.A.G.P.,  Paris,  1964.  Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Tate  Gallery,  London.    Above.  Pablo  Picasso. 
Jica.  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York.    Below.  Paul  Klee.  Fire-wind,  c  S.P.A.D.E.M.,  Paris,  1964.  Frau  Klce,  Berne. 


■even  surrealism  can  be  said  to  have  been 
led  by  him,  for  he  would  use  symbols  to 
late  subconscious  fears. 
Ihnically  he  had  much  to  teach  the  modern 
i J  r.  He  was  first  of  all  a  master  of  the 
I  tics  of  movement,  using  both  construction 
■  ilour  to  do  so.  There  is  a  classic  order  in  the 
ices  and  flows  of  movement  in  Botticelli  or 
Iroix,  now  violent,  now  relaxed  as  they 
Ide  balances  one  for  the  other.  Goya  on  the 
■hand,  particularly  in  his  supernatural  work 
Bites  a  self-contained  energy  of  movement 
I  a  flat  almost  squashed  silhouette  and  a 
■titration  of  mass  that  is  wholly  abstract  in 
lotion.  In  the  equestrian  Wellington  he  is 
tj  using  a  horse  and  a  captain  of  war  to 
Its  temporal  power.  It  is  the  power  that 
-1  ■,  not  the  horse  and  rider,  who  are  merely 
leans  for  expressing  a  gigantic  surge. 
Iiuses  colour  similarly,  creating  effect  with 
Inuch  as  with  pictorial  content.  He  under- 
>«  completely  the  startling  effect  of  a  single 
I  of  bright  colour  in  a  canvas  which  was 
livise  sombre  and  monocromatic,  some- 
I'  deliberately  introducing  colour  that  was 
I  "key  with  the  rest  to  jolt  the  spectator  out 
■mplacency,  sometimes  wooing  the  sense 
Ki  sensuous  glow  of  harmonic  paints. 
Imps  it  is  this  extraordinary  range  that  is 
Ifey  to  his  character.  He  must  have  been 
Mtely  subjective,  identifying  himself  with 
Hbrk,  reflecting  all  moods,  chameleon-like; 
Itfally  a  classical  humanist,  but  a  reformer 
||  rebel  against  unreason  and  aggression.  He 
liany  followers  today. 
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The  Art  Market 


Take-over  bid 

THE  strength  and  growth-potential  pos- 
sessed by  the  international  art  market  was 
confirmed  recently  by  a  report  of  the  impending 
sale  of  the  Parke-Bernet  Galleries.  A  subsequent 
statement  by  the  President  of  the  New  York 
saleroom  admitted  that  the  board  had  received  a 
number  of  offers,  several  very  attractive,  but 
said  emphatically  that  they  had  all  been  refused. 
'Parke-Bernet  is  not  for  sale.  We  are  enjoying 
another  successful  season  in  what  we  consider 
the  most  vital  and  potentially  profitable  art 
market  in  the  world,  and  we  look  forward  to 
many  more  reasons  of  growth  .  .  .  under  its 
present  management.' 

The  primary  object  of  most  take-over  bids  is 
the  diversion  to  the  successful  purchaser  of 
profits  and  latent  profits:  however  these  amor- 
phous realities  may  be  defined.  Therefore  it  was 
more  than  usually  interesting  to  learn  that  Messrs. 
Sotheby's,  contrary  to  reports,  were  not  one  of 
the  bidders  involved  on  this  occasion;  though  in 
the  past  they  had  definitely  been  interested.  This 
can  only  mean  that  Sotheby's  regard  their 
domination  of  the  international  art  market  as 
reasonably  secure,  based  on  London,  the  clearing 
house  for  the  world. 

The  conspicuous  success  of  Sotheby's  in 
America  can  be  judged  from  almost  any  major 
catalogue,  and  this  no  doubt  influenced  the 
recent  transformation  of  their  New  York  office 
into  a  subsidiary  company.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Sotheby's  are  obviously  in  firm  agreement  with 
the  optimistic  assessment  of  the  market  made  by 
Parke-Bernet,  and  are  determined  that  their 
share  of  it  will  not  decrease  in  the  face  of  strong 
indigenous  competition. 

The  right  market 

IN  the  course  of  an  analysis  by  Messrs.  Knight, 
Frank  and  Rutlcy  of  the  trend  of  auction  prices 
m  1963  they  repeat  their  view  that  the  removal 
of  the  best  items  from  a  private  house  to  the 
international  salerooms  in  London  is  a  mistake; 
the  presence  of  the  choice  pieces  having  'a  most 
tome  effect  on  the  prices  of  the  remaining  con- 
tents' Messrs.  Henry  Spencer  and  Sons  are 
Strongly  in  agreement  with  this. 

Certainly  a  measure  of  sympathy  must  be 
extended  to  these  respected  firms  of  auctioneers; 
Spencer's  for  instance  recently  auctioned  the 
content:,  of  Elvaston  Castle,  but  only  after 
Sotheby's  had  taken  the  best.  Yet  vendors  would 
do  well  to  consider  most  carefully  all  the  con- 
sequent results  of  sending  the  prime  pieces  to 
the  big  Rooms  in  London — the  overall  total 
might  be  less.  But  against  this,  it  must  be  said 
that  the  partners  of  the  provincial  auctioneers, 
which  also  engage  in  other  forms  of  business, 
usually  belong  to  various  professional  bodies: 
the  membership  of  which  precludes  their  com- 


peting directly  with  the  publicity  methods 
employed  by  Sotheby's  and  Christie's.  Inevit- 
ably therefore,  and  in  general,  only  the  giants 
can  attract  world  headlines  and  international 
prices. 

English  furniture 

THOMAS  CHIPPENDALE  commode  in  the 
French  taste,  serpentine  front,  scrolled  base, 
cabriole  corners,  carved  foliate  'C  scrolls 
(50  x  29  x  37i  in.,  £10,500  Sotheby's). 
Chippendale  giltwood  overmantel,  asymmetri- 
cal design  with  squirrel,  owl,  weasel  and  dolphin 
(67  x  59  in.,  £1,785  Christie's).  Chippendale 
rosewood  and  mahogany  serpentine  commode, 
with  ormolu  mounts,  and  marquetry  floral 
bouquets  (56  x  33  in.,  attrib.  Peter  Langlois, 
$10,000  Parke-Bernet).  Chippendale  marquetry 
serpentine  commode,  inlaid  with  bouquets  of 
flowers,  classical  urns,  scrolling  foliage,  ormolu 
mounts  (51  x  33  x  26  in.,  £2,200  Sotheby's). 
Bachelor's  chest,  cross-banded  walnut,  top  folds 
to  brushing  slide  (width  33  in.,  early  18th  cent., 
£630  Christie's).  Hepplewhite  rosewood  and 
mahogany  serpentine  commode,  marquetry 
basket  and  urns  with  flowers,  ormolu  mounts 
(48  X  32  in.,  attrib.  Peter  Langlois,  $5,500 
Parke-Bernet).  Sheraton  mahogany  serpentine 
commode,  centre  drawers  flanked  by  cupboards 
(57  X  34  in.,  £1,100  Sotheby's).  English  king- 
wood  and  marquetry  kneehole  desk,  in  Louis 
XV  style,  ormolu  mounts  (width  48  in.,  c.  1775, 
£945  Christie's).  Queen  Anne  carved  and  gilded 
wood  and  gesso  centre  table,  black  and  gold 
lacquer  top  (length  34  in.,  $850  Parke-Bernet). 
Chippendale  marquetry  boudoir  table,  satin- 
wood  panels  inlaid  with  floral  bouquets,  rising 
firescreen  (18  X  32  in.,  £700  Sotheby's). 
Sheraton  satinwood  semi-elliptical  commode, 
with  oval  panels  (width  54  in.,  £i,05oChristie's). 
Adam  mahogany  breakfront  secretary-bookcase, 
arcaded  moulding  to  cornice,  circular  door 
medallions  (92  x  104  in.,  $3,000  Parke-Bernet). 
Regency  giltwood  mirrors,  lyre-shaped  with 
twin  dolphins,  wheat  ears  and  satyr  masks 
(48  x  24  in.,  pair  £357  Christie's).  Adam  settee 
in  French  style,  serpentine-moulded  back  with 
anthemion  crest,  reeded  seatrail  (length  77  in., 
$1,650  Parke-Bernet).  Sheraton  satinwood  and 
yew-wood  writing  cabinet,  faced  with  engrav- 
ings, tambour-fronted  cupboard  (48  x  81  in., 
£550  Sotheby's).  Regency  rosewood  card  tables 
and  sofa  table,  satinwood  border  with  rosewood 
inlay,  S-scroll  legs  (width  35^  x  38  in.,  three 
£787  Christie's).  Adam  console  tables,  tops 
painted  with  classical  ruins,  trophies,  etc., 
ormolu  rim,  carved  and  gilded  paterae  and  olive 
leaves  (24^  x  32^  in.,  pair  $1,650  Parke-Bernet). 

French  furniture 

LOUIS  XV  bureau  a  dos  d'ane,  leafwork 


marquetry  on  tulipwood  with  kin 
borders,  ormolu  mounts  (28  X  33  in., 
'B.V.R.B.,  JME',  £11,000  Sotheby's). 
XVI  sycamore  and  amboyna-wood  encoi 
serpentine  fronts,  marquetry  bouquets  o! 
crs,  cube  parquetry,  ormolu  mounts  (wi 
in.,  stamped  'P.  Gamier',  pair  £3,780  Chi 
Louis  XV  inlaid  acajou  bureau  plat,  leaf 
richly  mounted  in  ormolu  (length  55  in., 
Parke-Bernet).  Louis  XV  bergercs,  bccd|oi 
carved  with  cabbage  roses  and  matg  itcs 
(signed  'M.  Crcsson',  pair  £6,000  Soth 
Louis  XV  kingwood  bureau  plat,  serf  tine 
top,  rosewood  borders,  ormolu  mounts  1  ddt 
62^  in.,  stamped  'E.D.V.  crowned',  brai  d  Ji 
fleurs-de-lis  crowned  in  oval  medallion,  ^  200 
Christie's).  Louis  XV  kingwood  seem  1  2 
abattant,  serpentine  front  and  sides,  floraJfl 
quetry  bouquets  in  tulipwood  carti 
ormolu  mounts  (36J  x  35  in.,  stamp 
Pcridiez  M.E.'  $  23,000  Parke-Bernet).  L01 
table  d'accouchec,  lacquer  and  tulipwooi 
able  top  and  table  stand,  flowered  mar 
chinoiserie  japanning  (294  x  25  in 
Sotheby's).  Louis  XV  parquetry  bureau, 
ormolu  scrolling  leaves,  etc  borders  011 
ormolu  mounts  (width  45.  in.,  stampe 
Vassou  JME',  £2,730  Christie's).  Louiffli 
acajou  niche  a  chicn,  velvet  panels,  ojH 
mounts  (height  2o\  in.,  stamped  'C.  B 
$1,000  Parke-Bernet).  Louis  XIV  boullH 
contra-boulle  side  tables,  bow-fronttH 
cabriole  legs  headed  by  cspagnolettcs,  2  •  ■ 
tapered  and  fluted  with  acanthus  leaf  n  m 
(57  x  32  in.,  manner  of  A.C.Boulle,  pair  ^  M 
Sotheby's).  Rcgencc  rosewood  commode  W« 
Dentine  front,  ormolu  mounts  (width  5  Ifli 
£682  Christie's).  Louis  XVI  carved  and  p;3M 
harp,  decorated  with  chinoiserie  figures  (Itfi 
63  in.,  $900  Parke-Bernet).  Louis  XV  bl 
kingwood  commode,  ormolu  scrollwork  IIP 
ing  3  rococo-shaped  panels,  floral  marq  iy 
(48  x  24  X  3.3^  in.  signed  twice  'L.  B01  a', 
£12,400  Sotheby's). 


American  furniture 


CARVED  walnut  wing  armchair,  Chippe 
frame  and  arm  rolls,  Queen  Anne  cabriole  JS, 
drake  feet  (attrib.  Wm.  Savery,  Philadel  1, 
18th  cent.,  $15,000  Parke-Bernet).  Queen  /  K 
curly  maple  lowboy,  ogival  apron,  Spanisl  « 
(33i  x  30^  in.,  $6,000  Parke-Bernet).  Chip>- 
dale  mahogany  side  chairs,  leaf-carved,  claw  A 
ball  feet  (Philadelphia,  18th  cent.,  pair  Sic  « 
Parke-Bernet).  Sheraton  carved  maho;  )' 
extension  dining  table,  made  for  Joseph  B  I 
parte  (60  x  55-1 11  in.,  Duncan  Phyfe,  c.  ii> 
$2,000  Parke-Bernet).  Pine  court  cupb<  I 
panelled  doors  painted  and  decorated,  39!  '■  5 
in.,  $6,750  Parke-Bernet). — David  Coombs. 
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e  of  a  pair  of  English  Chippendale  period  rosewood  and  mahogany  marquetry  serpentine-front- 
rmolu-mounted  commodes  in  the  French  taste.  The  pair,  Dollars  20,000  (Parke-Bernet).  2. 
XV  period  commode,  stamped  DF,  om  88  high,  im  27  wide.  N.F.  66,000  (Palais  Galliera,  Paris: 
Pr.,  Me.  Etienne  Ader).  3.  A  George  III  period  Wa<  Bailiff's  Oar,  (>£  inches  overall,  by  E. 
ey,  1817.  Bought  by  the  Borough  of  Queenborough  tor  £260  (Sotheby's).  4.  Henri  de  Toulouse- 
ec.  Au  bat  de  I'Opera,  om  64  >  om  52.  N.F.  400,000  (Pierre  M.  Bloch  Sale,  Palais  Galliera,  Cm. 
Me.  Ader  and  Me.  Andre  Pacitti).  This  work  was  last  sold  st  .nrtion  in  March,  i960  for  N.F. 

5.  Paul  Gauguin.  The  Washerwoman,  from  the  Larry  Alrinch  SJe.  Dollars  110,000  (Parke- 
t). 

N.F.  13.71  =  Dollars  2.79 
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6.  Charles  II  period  silver-gilt  porringer  and  cover,  8  inches  high,  maker's  mark  WS  cinquefoils 
annulets  above  and  below.  ^1,300  (Christie's).  7.  One  of  a  pair  of  early  Louis  XV  period  wall  candelal 
23  inches  high,  c.  1730.  £4,200  (Sotheby's).  8.  Ravenscroft  flint  glass  decanter,  8A  inches  high,  last  qua: 
of  the  17th  century.  £178  (Christie's).  9.  Louis  XVI  period  gold  and  enamel  oval  snuffbox,  2j  inches  w 
by  Melchior-Rene  Barre,  Paris,  1778,  bearing  the  poincon  of  Jean  Baptiste  Fouache.  £2, 100  (ChristH 
10.  Pieter  Brueghel  the  Elder.  Landscape  with  the  Rabbit  Hunters,  the  only  autograph  etching  by 
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only  state,  signed  and  dated  1566,  220  mm  <  296  mm.  ^10,500  (Sotheby's).  II.  Francois  Boucher.  La  Petite  Fermiere,  om  525  x  om  64.  N.F.  146,000 
Galliera,  Cm.  Pr.,  Me.  Philippe  Rheims).  12.  Alfred  Sim..;  wage  des  hirondelles,  1878,  om  455  x  om  655.  N.F.  270,000  (Palais  Galliera,  Cm.  Prs., 
taurice  and  Me.  Philippe  Rheims).  13.  Maurice  de  Vlaminck.  :  inithe  et  Remorqueur  sur  la  Seine,  signed,  om  60  X  om  73.  N.F.  78,000  (Pierre  M. 
Sale,  Palais  Galliera,  Cm.  Prs.,  Me.  Ader  and  Me.  Pacitti).  When  last  jold  at  auction,  in  July,  1961,  this  painting  secured  72,000  N.F.  14.  Pembroke 
85^  inches  wide,  from  a  suite  comprising,  in  addition,  a  pair  of  Sheraton  mahogany  and  painted  card  tables.  ^1'365  (Christie's).  15.  One  of  a  pair 
•rge  II  footed  salvers,  by  Paul  de  Lamerie,  1736,  16}  inches  diameter.  £10,500  (Sotheby's).  £1  =  N.F.  13.71. 
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DIE  SCHONSTEN  WAFFEN  UND  RUST- 
UNGEN  AUS  EUROPAISCHEN  UND 
AMERIKANISCHEN  SAMMLUNGEN: 

By  Bruno  Thomas,  Ortwin  Gamber  and 
Hans  Schedelmann.  (Heidelberg  and  Munich: 
Keysersche  Vcrlagsbuchhandlung,  1963.) 

IN  the  nineteenth  century  arms  and  armour 
held  a  firmly-established  place  among  the 
minor  arts.  Most  of  the  great  general  collections 
of  the  period  included  at  least  a  few  examples, 
while  some,  like  the  Spitzer,  Soltykoff  and 
Wallace  collections,  contained  major  armour- 
ies. During  most  of  the  present  century,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  the  fashion  for  the  art-collector 
and  the  art-historian  to  look  somewhat  askance 
at  arms  and  armour.  One  cause  of  this  is  prob- 
ably the  reaction  against  the  Gothic  Revival ;  for 
few  objects  are  more  likely  to  conjure  up  visions 
of  romantic  'tushery',  as  Stevenson  called  it, 
than  is  a  suit  of  armour.  A  more  important 
cause,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  reaction 
against  war  and  everything  connected  with  it 
that  followed  the  first  world  war.  This,  though 
understandable,  does  not  seem  entirely  reason- 
able, for  the  finest  arms  and  armour  can  be  as 
aesthetically  satisfying  as,  for  example,  the  finest 
of  the  many  forms  of  goldsmith's  work  con- 
nected with  the  mediaeval  and  renaissance 
Church  and  its  ritual:  yet  there  can  be  few  art- 
historians  who  would  allow  their  religious  pre- 
judices to  inhibit  their  appreciation  of  these. 
Fortunately,  there  have  been  signs  in  recent 
years  of  the  growth  of  a  more  enlightened  atti- 
tude :  the  appearance  of  Die  schonsten  Waff  en  und 
Riistungen,  a  splendidly-produced  volume  deal- 
ing with  the  art  of  the  armourer  and  weapon- 
smith  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  is  therefore 
very  timely. 

The  book  is,  in  effect,  an  elaborate  catalogue 
of  an  imaginary  exhibition  of  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  of  the  finest  surviving  examples 
of  European  arms,  armour  and  hunting  equip- 
ment of  the  period  of  the  early  thirteenth  cen- 
tury to  the  early  nineteenth  century.  Every  piece 
is  the  subject  of  a  short  essay  accompanied  by  one 
or  more  large  plates,  of  which  forty-six  are  in 
colour,  while  the  margins  of  the  text  are  en- 
livened by  numerous  vignettes  drawn  from  con- 
temporary engravings,  maker's  marks,  details  of 
oration,  pattern-books  and  the  like.  The 
1  ion  of  the  pieces  has  been  governed  entirely 
by  aesthetic  considerations  and  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  use  them  as  a  medium  for  a  his- 
1  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  European 
arms  .md  armour.  Nevertheless,  they  do  pro- 
vide a  very  complete  picture  of  the  claborately- 
decorated  weapons  and  harness  used — as  is 
p  tinted  out  by  Dr.  Thomas  in  his  stimulating 
introduction  to  the  book — more  as  aristocratic 
status  symbols  than  for  any  serious  warlike 
purpose. 

Any  selection  of  objects  of  this  kind  is  bound 
to  be  highly  subjective,  and  not  everyone  will 
agree  with  the  choice  made  here,  or  with  the 
distribution  of  the   colour-plates.  Important 


omissions  that  spring  at  once  to  mind  include  the 
Genouilhac  armour  at  New  York — described  by 
Laking  as  the  finest  in  existence — the  fourteenth- 
century  boy's  coat-armour  at  Chartres,  the 
splendid  dragon-crested  burgonet  with  shield 
and  sword  en  suite  at  Paris,  the  sword  of  Sancho 
IV  at  Toledo  and  the  sword  of  Duke  Christoph 
of  Bavaria  at  Munich.  But  whatever  one's  views 
on  this  may  be  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  every 
piece  selected  by  the  authors  for  inclusion,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  a  few  of  the  staff- 
weapons,  is  a  superlative  example  of  its  kind. 

The  text  of  the  book  is  an  outstanding  de- 
monstration of  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  com- 
bine sound  scholarship  with  a  popular  approach, 
despite  the  widely  held  view  to  the  contrary. 
Written  primarily  for  the  general  reader  it  in- 
cludes material  not  only  about  the  objects  them- 
selves but  also  about  their  historical  background. 
Yet  at  the  same  time  it  contrives  to  bring  in 
much  information  that  will  be  new  even  to  the 
specialist.  Notable  instances  of  this  are  the  re- 
attribution  of  Henry  VIII's  silvered  and  en- 
graved armour  at  the  Tower  of  London,  and  the 
re-dating  of  the  gold-hilted  rapier  and  the 
Rosenblatt  set  of  armours  at  Vienna.  The  authors 
have  also  remembered  the  specialist  in  providing 
a  series  of  full,  though  unobtrusive,  references  to 
their  sources  at  the  back  of  the  book. 

This  is  quite  the  most  splendid  work  on  arms 
and  armour  ever  produced  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
merely  to  turn  over  its  pages.  Text,  lay-out  and 
production  are  all  of  the  same  high  quality  as  the 
pieces  with  which  they  are  concerned,  and  one 
cannot  give  higher  praise  than  that.  When  the 
English  edition  that  is  in  preparation  at  the 
moment  appears  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
reach  a  very  wide  public  indeed  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic. — C.  Blair. 

ENGLISH  BLUE  AND  WHITE  PORCE- 
LAIN OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CEN- 
TURY:   By   Bernard   Watney.  (London: 
Faber  &  Faber.  70s.) 
THE  success  of  The  Faber  Monographs  on 
Pottery  and  Porcelain  owes  much  to  its  editors. 
First  W.  B.  Honey,  then,  until  his  untimely 
death  in  March  last  year,  Arthur  Lane,  whose 
own  contributions  to  the  series  set  a  standard  of 
scholarship  that  Bernard  Watney  now  ably 
maintains.  Fittingly,  too,  this  new  book  is 
dedicated  to  A.  J.  B.  Kiddell.  His  advice  to  so 
many  students — 'First  learn  your  blue  and  white' 
— has  never  been  better  taken. 

To  a  varying  extent  all  the  English  eighteenth- 
century  Porcelain  factories  made  blue  and  white. 
Although  a  waster  was  found  on  the  site  of  the 
Chelsea  Factory,  only  a  handful  of  pieces  now 
survives  and  consequently  little  space  is  devoted 
to  this  undertaking.  On  the  other  hand  a  chapter 
on  Bow  is  highly  informative  and  incorporates 
much  recent  research ;  though  here  as  elsewhere, 
the  author,  generous  almost  to  a  fault  in  his 
acknowledgement  of  the  work  of  others,  is  over 
reticent  as  regards  his  own  numerous  and  out- 


standing contributions  to  ceramic  kri'  'le< 
Two  mistakes  in  the  text  are  relatively  'it^ntt 
cant  and  can  be  corrected  in  a  subsequcn  iitior 

In  the  next  chapter  some  importantiigigj 
work  on  the  Fore  Street  tax  payers  higlghtj 
sequence  of  development  that  is  trai 
Limehouse  to  Worcester;  the  difficult  di  nctio 
between  Lund's  Bristol  and  earliest  Wo  skt 
clearly  drawn,  the  'Scratch  Cross'  gr  p  9 
plained  away  and  the  standard  styles  ol 
chinoiserie  in  use  at  Worcester  before  I55  a) 
well  classfied  and  described.  Longton  il], 
course,  is  familiar  territory  to  Dr.  Wa/  y  (Hi 
Longton  Hall  Porcelain  was  published  in  1  54I 
in  1957).  But  it  is  disquieting  to  learn  thar;cutt 
graphic  analysis  has  not  confirmed  the  sent, 
of  soapstone  in  the  Longton  body:  laton.fl 
West  Pans,  it  seems  that  William  Lixfi 
longer  concerned  himself  with  the  man  cai 
of  blue  and  white.  Much  patient  rcsea  1  ai 
prolonged  study  has  gone  into  a  notable  apt) 
on  the  Liverpool  China  Factories.  The  til  lazrt 
primitives,  most  challenging  of  the  ven 
groups  described,  are  here  provisionally  a  cant 
to  Messrs.  Reid  and  Company,  thoil  if 
author  is  quick  to  recognise  their  stylistic^scaP 
blance  to  Lund's  Bristol  and  hints  at  the  «ibi> 
lity  of  an  even  earlier  origin:  confident  rib* 
tion  to  Samuel  Gilbody's  Factory  is  vAtm 
easier  by  the  discovery  that  the  famous  (ym 
mug  is  in  fact  Worcester.  At  Derby  the  *1rWl 
Richard  Holdship  is  discussed  and  the  pro  lii^ 
that  he  may  also  have  been  at  Bow  con  X(A 
The  output  of  each  period  at  Loweifti 
detailed  with  reference  to  many  docurAfiB 
pieces.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  activts* 
Robert  Hancock  at  Caughley  and  the  di  vr. 
and  development  of  hard  paste  is  follower!* 
Plymouth  to  New  Hall  where  a  nunTd 
transfer  prints  are  described  for  the  first  1  :e.i 
most  interesting  account  of  the  use  ofccH 
England  also  reveals  much  that  has  mH 
viously  been  published.  Wisely,  the  auth>y<* 
not  include  a  chapter  on  marks. 

Exceptionally  well  illustrated  with  pieofl* 
many  private  as  well  as  from  the  less  well-.1*!* 
public  collections,  this  book  is  destined  » 
come  a  standard  work  and  Dr.  Watney  UJ* 
congratulated  most  warmly  on  it.— Jo  A. 
Ainslie. 

FRENCH  ROYAL  FURNITURE:  By  I 

Verlet.  (London:  Barrie  &  Rockliff.  90; ' 
THE  history  of  French  royal  furniture  « 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  -M 
know  it  today,  has  been  virtually  written  1  *: 
man:  Pierre  Verlet.  Prior  to  1930  the  royrio 
venancc  of  a  mere  ten  pieces  had  been  & 
lished  conclusively;  today,  thanks  to  1  re- 
searches, the  published  list  has  grown  « 
twentyfold. 

This  is  the  third  volume  in  the  trilogy  de  I  • 
specifically  to  royal  furniture.  Like  the  tw  K 
ceding  ones  (Vol.  1  published  in  1945— no  » 
of  print  and  unobtainable  even  second-hand  « 
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95.l)  t'10'  present  book,  which  lias  been  well 
lated  by  Michael  Bullock,  is  divided  into 
Darts.  The  first  part  contains  three  chapters, 
ng  with  the  manufacture  of  royal  furniture, 
lits  dispersal  mainly  during  and  immediately 
'the  revolution,  and  finally  with  its  partial 
icovery  in  more  recent  times.  The  second 
s  made  up  of  detailed  notes  on  forty  pieces 
ts  of  furniture  chosen  from  collections  in 
':  Britain  and  the  United  States.  These  notes 
raorate  extensive  excerpts  from  archives 
'include  good  illustrations  of  the  pieces 
selves. 

e  introductory  chapters  summarise  in  a 
'  the  author's  discoveries,  conclusions  and 
I.  In  one  section  he  reveals  the  methods 
:ed  for  the  identification  of  the  relevant 
•s  in  the  Garde-Meuble  journal  and  regis- 
the  Ancien  Regime.  In  these  pages  he 
'cys  to  us  the  excitement  he  felt  as  a  young 
when  he  established  conclusively  for  the 
ime  that  the  marks  painted  and  branded  on 
;  of  furniture — whose  significance  hitherto 
'Ot  been  grasped — did  indeed  correspond  to 
lumbers  in  the  archives  where  detailed 
aits  of  the  pieces  had  been  recorded  by 
;  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 

tiystematic  study  of  the  archives,  paralleled 
,>  identification  of  the  furniture  in  question, 
iiabled  M.  Verlet  to  re-write  the  history  of 
4ure-making  in  France.  It  has  allowed  him 
<|tore  to  those  to  whom  it  is  due  the  credit 
re  manufacture  of  the  finest  pieces  by  estab- 
g  the  precise  contribution  of  each  crafts- 
involved.  Whilst  outlining  the  evolution  of 
pyal  furniture  he  returns  to  a  theme  with 
n  readers  of  his  other  books  and  students 
|  have  attended  his  classes  arc  familiar; 
<ly  the  importance  of  traditional  influences 
ne  debt  owed  by  succeeding  generations,  be 
^ing  or  craftsman,  to  Louis  XIV  and  his  era. 
chival  research  need  not  be  arid  and  imper- 
1  It  sometimes  reveals  unsuspected  details, 
1,  in  the  case  of  furniture,  can  throw  a  fresh 
Ion  the  behaviour  of  its  former  owners.  For 
Iple,  we  learn  that  out-of-date  or  un- 
i  -d  furniture  at  Versailles  in  the  eighteenth 
Iry  was  treated  in  the  same  way  as  fallen 
Iters  or  disgraced  courtiers.  Such  furniture 
kldom  destroyed;  more  often  it  was  merely 
ved  from  the  immediate  presence  of,  or 
piity  to,  the  sovereign,  either  by  relegation 
lesser  royal  house  or  by  transfer  to  the 
ments  of  a  member  of  the  royal  family  or 
ourtier  lower  down  in  the  social  hierarchy. 
t  Louis  XV  the  king  took  the  best  and  the 
contented  herself  with  the  second  best.  In 
cceeding  reign  the  roles  were  reversed  and 
is  Louis  XVI  who  gallantly  received  a 
*(er  of  Marie-Antoinette's  discarded  pieces, 
id  picture  is  evoked  by  the  suggestion  that 
lairs  in  Louis  XVI's  Salons  des  Jeux  had 
ed  corners  as  a  protection  for  the  king — 
» so  clumsy  he  would  have  otherwise  hurt 
If  on  the  angular  seat-rails  then  in  fashion, 
tie  Verlet  does  not  treat  his  discoveries  in 
chives  as  an  end  in  themselves.  He  relates 
to  a  grander  design,  namely  the  refurnish- 
'  Versailles.  In  1953  he  submitted  a  plan  for 


the  methodical  reconstiiution  of  the  furnishings 
of  some  of  the  apartments  based  on  documents 
and  corresponding  to  particular  periods  in  the 
history  of  the  palace.  The  most  controversial 
point  he  makes  is  his  recommendation  that  the 
gaps  left  by  pieces  irretrievably  lost  should  be 
filled  with  copies  rather  than  with  authentic 
pieces  not  however  forming  part  of  the  original 
scheme  to  be  reconstructed.  Today,  the  burden 
of  his  argument  is  not  so  much  that  his  plan  has 
been  rejected  but  that  no  alternative  plan  has 
been  adopted  and  acted  upon.  The  question  is 
whether  Versailles  is  to  be  treated  as  a  museum  of 
seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  art,  or 
whether  it  is  to  be  a  residence  reproducing 
schemes  of  furnishing  and  decoration  represent- 
ative of  particular  periods  in  its  history,  even  if  it 
does  involve  including  some  twentieth-cen- 
tury reproductions?  Present  arrangements 
follow  neither  one  scheme  nor  the  other. — 
Geoffrey  de  Bellaigue. 

MEDITATIONS  ON  A  HOBBY  HORSE 
AND  OTHER  ESSAYS  ON  THE 
THEORY  OF  ART:  By  E.  H.  Gombrich. 
(London:  Phaidon  Press.  37s.  6d.) 

THIS  is  a  book  composed  of  a  selection  from  the 
author's  papers,  lectures  and  articles:  the  in- 
triguing title  derives  from  the  first  essay,  which 
makes  the  relevance  of  'a  hobby  horse'  in  this 
particular  context  clear.  Here  the  range  is  so 
wide  and  the  topics  so  various  (many  of  the  sub- 
jects, moreover,  so  complex  and  controversial) 
as  to  defy  any  attempt  at  adequate  treatment  in  a 
brief  review:  two  or  three  of  the  sections — 
'Psycho-Analysis  and  The  History  of  Art'  for 
example — would  supply  ample  material  for 
discussion  at  length. 

Dr.  Gombrich  observes  in  his  Preface  that  the 
component  parts  of  the  volume  'all  represent  an 
historian's  reactions  to  problems  raised  by  the 
art  of  his  time'  ;  and  that  the  issues  of  abstraction 
and  expression,  central  to  tweniieth-ccntury 
criticism,  will  throughout  be  recurring  themes. 

Despite  the  diversity  of  occasions  for  which 
the  contents  were  produced,  the  volume  as  a 
whole  has  rem?rkablc  unity,  and  is  extremely 
fertile  in  suggestions  and  seminal  ideas.  Again,  as 
in  his  brilliant  and  stimulating  Art  and  Illusion, 
Dr.  Gombrich  brings  a  powerful  intelligence 
amply  endowed  with  wary  scepticism  to  bear  on 
the  widely  accepted  presuppositions  and 
assumptions  of  criticism  and  aesthetics,  with  the 
aim  of  providing  a  rational  foundation  through 
more  systematic  study  for  what  he  prefers  to  call 
'the  theory  of  art*.  Many  assumptions  are  chal- 
lenged, rendered  highly  questionable,  or  shown 
to  be  invalid  by  the  acute  and  searching  analysis 
to  which  they  are  subjected — 'sincerity',  for 
example,  commonly  held  to  be  a  test  of  the 
worth  of  an  artist's  performance,  is  reduced  to  a 
metaphor;  even  though  it  'still  describes  some 
kind  of  psychological  reality'.  Similarly,  'ex- 
pres^on'  'communication',  'appreciation',  and 
many  other  familiar  terms  on  a  close  examination 
are  founc  m  '  auestion-begging — not  to  mean 
in  their  histoid  ,  <  ial  or  psychological  context 
what,  by  those  .vho  constantly  employ  them, 
they  are  taken  to  mean.  In  fact,  the  critical  coin- 
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age  in  regular  circulation  is  made  to  look  sadly 
debased — through  improper  usage  rubbed,  de- 
faced, and  become  in  some  instances  almost  un- 
serviceable. We  are  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  current  vocabulary  is  inadequate  and 
often  misleading  for  the  accurate  communica- 
tion of  ideas;  and  that  all  too  often  the  ideas 
themselves  are  sorely  in  need  of  clarification. 

The  exposure  of  muddled  thinking  and  un- 
warrantable assumptions  is  far  from  being  con- 
fined to  the  terminology  of  criticism.  In  'Art  and 
Scholarship',  which  persuasively  argues  the  need 
for  'a  more  promising  science  of  the  causes  and 
roots  of  style',  the  unsoundness  of  some  time- 
honoured  historical  assumptions  is  also  con- 
vincingly demonstrated.  Until  quite  lately  it 
was  almost  axiomatic  that  'change  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  life,  of  the  world-view'  of  those  who 
commissioned  and  produced  the  masterpieces 
of  Renaissance  painting  was  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion of  their  profound  difference  from  all  that 
had  gone  before.  The  worship  of  man,  as  the 
sum  and  crown  of  things,  was  supposed  to  have 
replaced  that  of  God :  earth  was  the  only  para- 
disc  he  might  hope  to  enjoy,  and  sacred  subjects 
were  little  more  than  'a  pretext  for  the  glorifica- 
tion of  the  life  of  this  world'. 

But  it  was  too  superficial  an  explanation: 
recourse  to  documents  caused  doubt  to  intrude. 
For  example,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Medici 
circle  who  commissioned  Ghirlandaio's  cycle  of 
the  life  of  St.  Francis  in  Santa  Trinita,  Florence, 
in  which  the  lust  of  the  eye  and  the  pride  of  life 
contrasts  so  violently  with  the  ostensible  theme, 
was  apparently  disconcertingly  concerned  with 
the  state  of  his  soul,  despite  the  near-pagan 
character  of  the  works  he  had  ordered.  Such  re- 
searches led  to  the  undermining  of  'the  basic 
assumption  that  naturalism  in  art  betrayed  a  lack 
of  interest  in  religion'.  Worse  still,  the  'care-free' 
pageantry  of  High  Renaissance  painting  turned 
out  to  have  sombre  overtones — strange  pre- 
occupations 'with  dark  astrological  superstitions 
or  philosophical  speculations'.  That  there  was  a 
large  infusion  of  humanism  in  the  sacred  paint- 
ing of  the  age  is  of  course  undeniable,  but  such 
researches  provide  a  salutary  warning  against  too 
facile  interpretations,  and  prove  how  valuable 
may  be  the  intervention  of  art  historians  to 
correct  or  qualify  the  confident  assumptions  of 
criticism  and  'art  theory'. 

Not  all  the  problems  raised  by  Dr.  Gombrich 
are  solved,  and  probably  some  are  insoluble.  We 
are  left  with  the  impression  that  our  judgments 
and  appraisals  must  always  be  in  a  high  degree 
live,  deeply  coloured  by  contemporary, 
en  more,  by  inherited  predilections  and 
prejudices;  and  that  anything  approaching  'a 
science  of  criticism'  is  still  a  long  way  off — if  not 
unattainable. 

These  'Meditations'  will  not  provide  light 
reading  and  demand  alert  attention,  which  they 
amply  repay.  There  are  140  excellent  photo- 
graphic illustrations  skilfully  selected  for  their 
close  bearing  on  the  various  engrossing  prob- 
lems discussed. — Ralph  Edwards. 

ARCHITECTURE:  By  John  Gloag.  (London: 

Cassell.  30s.  net.) 
M  R .  C iLOAG  has  succeeded  in  compressing  the 


whole  history  of  world  architecture  into  190 
pages  of  text  and  illustration.  Naturally  the 
condension  of  such  a  vast  subject  has  led  to 
sweeping  generalisation  with  which  many 
would  disagree,  but  on  the  whole  the  book  pro- 
vides for  the  layman  a  refreshingly  simple  pic- 
ture of  the  mistress  art.  In  spite  of  some  sketchi- 
ness  the  text  is  successful  but  the  same  cannot  be 
said  of  many  of  the  sketch  illustrations  which  fall 
far  below  the  quality  of  the  text  and  some  of  the 
photographs  are  surprisingly  poor. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  later  editions  will  im- 
prove upon  the  quality  of  the  illustrations. — 
Denys  Hinton. 


SOME  CONTEMPORARY  ELEMENTS 
IN  CLASSICAL  CHINESE  ART:  By 

Tseng  Yu-ho.  49  plates,  one  in  colour. 
(Honolulu,  Hawaii:  University  of  Hawaii 
Press.) 

IF  this  book  gives  rise  to  any  ungrateful  res- 
ponse at  all,  it  will  simply  be  a  regret  that  the 
essay  is  not  longer  and  the  illustration  fuller.  The 
theme  is  one  of  intense  interest  to  all  who  study 
and  enjoy  pictorial  art,  and  although  this  com- 
parison between  certain  elements  of  oriental  art 
and  of  modernist  western  painting  is  touched  on 
in  most  studies  of  the  art  of  the  Far  East  today,  it 
has  nowhere  received  the  explicit  and  exclusive 
treatment  that  Tseng  Yu-ho  has  devoted  to  it.  It 
has,  too,  an  added  significance  for  us  in  that  it  is 
written,  and  the  illustrations  selected,  by  a  gifted 
Chinese  woman. 

The  author  limits  her  attention,  it  is  true,  to 
an  examination  of 'some  lesser-known  materials 
and  some  interesting  efforts  of  Chinese  artists  of 
the  past  which  have  given  or  could  have  given 
inspiration  to  the  artists  of  today',  but  the  ex- 
amples are  extraordinarily  apposite  and  the 
dates  of  some  of  them  startling  confirmation  of 
the  authoress'  discovery  of  abstraction  as  a 
feature  of  the  art  of  'civilisations  of  all  periods 
having  similar  outlook  and  persuasions'. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  resemblance  be- 
tween elements  of  classical  Chinese  and  con- 
temporary art  is  no  more  than  coincidence,  but 
as  it  is  probably  beyond  anyone  to  'disentangle 
the  philosophic  and  psychological  relationships 
which  may  exist  between  the  two' — and  just  as 
impossible  ever  to  know  exactly  what  aesthetic 
pleasure  the  Chinese  of  the  past  had  in  near- 
abstract  art — we  are  bound  to  fall  back  on  the 
evidence  of  our  own  eyes.  To  take  one  immedi- 
ately obvious  example,  one  is  convinced  that 
there  must  be  affinities  between  the  modern 
sculptor's  perforated  stone  and  the  artificial, 
hand-sculptored  perforated  rocks  manufactured 
by  the  Chinese  since  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
providing  the  subject  (alone,  or  with  bamboos 
and  orchids)  of  countless  Chinese  paintings.  One 
feels  that  Barbara  Hepworth's  fine  bronze 
'Meridian'  standing  outside  'State  House'  in 
High  Holborn,  London,  would  have  been 
applauded  as  a  garden  ornament  in  seventeenth- 
century  Peking. 

The  book  has  the  text  in  Chinese  as  well  as 
English  and  has  a  translation  of  the  'Twenty- 
four  Qualities  of  Chinese  Painting'  by  Huang 
Yiieh,  writer  and  seal-artist  (1750-1841).  At  first 


reading,  this  translation  seems  to  take  u] 
proportionate  part  of  the  text,  but  if  we  ai  ?vcr 
to  approach  to  an  understanding  of  the  na  e  of 
the  aesthetic  pleasure  the  Chinese  derivu 
painting,  these  almost  mystical  verses  pre  ief 


clue. — John  Hillier. 

IRISH  GEORGIAN  SOCIETY:  QU; 

Bulletin. 


OF  the  twenty-six  pages  of  text  in  this  attijtive 
booklet  (described  as  a  'double  number',  ,nl- 
September  1962)  all  but  one  are  devoted"  an 
article  comprehensively  headed  'Architc  iraj 
Books  and  "Palladianism"  in  Ireland',  sufied 
'A  Study  of  Three  Eighteenth  Century  I 
and  by  an  author  with  the  no  less  imprlivc 
title  of 'The  Knight  of  Glin'. 

The  article  has  all  the  modesty  and  c  rm 
that  one  associates  with  a  type  of  amateur  h  or- 
iography  now  almost  vanished  on  this  side  the 
Irish  Sea.  Although  the  Knight  of  Glin  wo  to 
a  pattern  of  old-fashioned  scholarship  he  1  ce*; 
acknowledgements  to  modern  sources :  alth' gh 
painstaking,  he  is  too  considerate  to  desce  t» 
pedantry  and  offers  his  theory  about  the  au  >r-i 
ship  of  his  three  Irish  houses  (Newberry  Ha  nd 
Lodge  Park  in  County  Kildare  and  Col  is-i 
town  House  in  County  Dublin)  almost  a]  tool 
getically. 

The  cynical  reader  may  say  that  lack  of  I 
as  well  as  evidence  leave  him  no  alternative  jar: 
the  houses  are,  in  any  case,  undistinguished* 
prose  erratic  and  some  of  the  illustration of 
doubtful  relevance. 

Others  will  feel  these  are  the  very  qua  ej" 
which  most  people  find  endearing  about  1  h- 
men  and  Irish  Institutions. — Denys  Hinton. 

ENGLISH  CHURCHYARD  MEIVH- 
IALS:  By  Frederick  Burgess.  (LonJ 
Lutterworth  Press.  50s.  net.) 

TO  those  who  enjoy  looking  for  beauty  .d 
interest  in  English  churchyards,  the  namaf 
Frederick  Burgess  will  be  familiar  both  asj*i 
organiser  (in  195 1)  of  the  Arts  Council's  tnlpi 
ling  exhibition,  English  Churchyard  Carving,  A 
as  the  author  of  an  article  bearing  the  samene 
in  The  Connoisseur  Year  Book  for  1956.  Mr.  I|» 
gess  has  in  fact  made  this  his  special  subjecf 
study  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  ;1 
it  is  therefore  very  fitting  that  his  expert  km,  - 
ledge  should  now  be  assembled  into  a  be 
English  Churchyard  Memorials  is  first  class  ! 
ranges  widely  and  tolerantly  and  displays  ex  - 
lent  aesthetic  sensibility;  it  is  comprehensi, 
systematic,  and  well  contrived  too  for  tl 
reference  on  the  spot,  since  there  is  a  place  in 
arranged  under  counties.  It  is  generously  iL 
trated  by  good  photographs  and  many  of 
author's  admirably  clear  drawings.  This  be 
looks  like  becoming  a  standard  work:  it  sho 
be  required  reading  for  the  clergy  and  for 
members  of  Diocesan  Advisory  Committi 
and  if  they  start  reading  it  as  a  duty,  they  \ 
assuredly  continue  for  pleasure. 

After  a  description  of  the  origin  and  develi 
ment  of  churchyards  and,  since  about  1800, 
those  abodes  of  desolation,  the  cemeteries, 
pass  on  to  a  lengthy  historical  analysis  of  eve 
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livable  type  of  churchyard  monument.  The 
farly  ones  are  usually  well  documented,  but 
the  vast  numbers  of  post-Reformation  date- 
quite  otherwise.  Many  fine  examples, 
■co  and  nco-Classical  especially,  are  here 
ibed  and  illustrated  for  the  first  time,  and 
specialities  are  noted — rich  chest  tombs  in 
iotswolds,  table  tombs  in  the  North.  Where 
limestone  was  employed  and  the  air  is  still 
lluted,  as  in  Rutland  and  the  Fen  country, 
.tities  of  fine  headstones  survive:  so  many, 
:t,  that  splendid  Georgian  collections  like 
it  Upwell  in  Norfolk  would  seem  to  have 
deven  Mr.  Burgess's  vigilant  eye. 
e  long  chapter  on  design  embraces  also 
•ing,  inscriptions  and  epitaphs.  How  iron- 
hat  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  sad  decay  of 
m  in  the  Victorian  period  was  the  inter- 
ce  of  the  clergy,  especially  the  Tractarians, 
;e  motives  were  innocent  of  any  artistic 
;rn!  But  far  greater  harm  was  done,  and 
is,  by  commercial  firms  of  monumental 
ns,  whom  it  is  hard  to  forgive  for  having 
ght  into  English  churchyards  Italian  marble 
reaming  whiteness,  often  already  carved 
(designs  of  a  most  distressing  banality.  In 
dioceses  the  Church  authorities  are  still 
i  too  lenient  about  the  use  of  unsuitable 

e  book  concludes  with  a  short  considera- 
of  the  craftsmen:  how  they  were  trained, 
they  were  paid,  where  they  found  their 
(this  section  all  too  brief),  and  how  they 
ed  it.  Each  chapter  is  followed  by  several 
.  of  notes  which  are  replete  with  interest, 
c  are  also  an  index  of  carvers  and  a  glos- 
— Alec  Clifton-Taylor. 


BRITISH  ORGAN:  By  Cecil  Clutton 
1  Austin  Niland.  (London:  Batsford,  1963, 
.  320,  pis.  1 10.  63s.  net.) 

CE  the  end  of  the  war  there  has  been  a 
ring  awareness  among  musicians  that  the 
>  organ  music  of  the  past  is  likely  to  sound 
mi  instruments  of  the  type  for  which  it  was 
hally  intended.  This  has  led  to  a  scientific 
praisal  of  surviving  examples.  Inevitably, 
ise  of  the  stature  of  J.  S.  Bach  in  any  canon 
(gan  literature,  attention  has  focused  first 

Northern  Europe  and  has  spread  from 
to  other  parts  of  the  Continent, 
e  British  side  of  this  story  has  had  to  wait 
now  for  two  historians  with  the  requisite 
Ith  of  view  to  be  able  to  place  it  effectively 
'proper  context  against  the  European  scene, 
iield  is  relatively  unknown,  and  it  contains 
'  surprises  for  the  musical  layman ;  notably 
:  rapid  development  of  the  large  organ, 
I  full-compass  pedals  and  adequate  tonal 
*-up  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
ry;  and  in  the  authors'  dating  from  no 
r  than  1954  and  the  London  Festival  Hall 

the  most  recent  and  informed  trend  in 
ti  organ  building,  which  they  regard  as  an 
c  and  intelligent  blending  of  the  best 
ies  of  past  traditions  with  the  best  of 
rn  technology  and  musical  taste. 
*ially,  the  organ  belongs  to  architecture 

an  important  and  arresting  feature  of  any 


building  in  which  it  is  placed.  The  design  and 
siting  of  its  case  is  as  important  as  its  tonal 
structure,  and  can  make  or  mar  its  acoustical 
effect.  This  is  admirably  shown  in  an  analytical 
discussion  of  the  hundred-odd  plates  and  draw- 
ings, which  are  arranged  in  an  historical  se- 
quence from  the  most  ancient  to  the  most 
modern.  Many  of  these  free-standing  British 
cases,  planted  four-square  on  the  choir  screen  or 
in  a  West  gallery,  are  of  surpassing  beauty  and 
symmetry  which  is  well  brought  out  in  the 
excellent  reproduction  of  even  the  smallest 
plates. 

A  chapter  devoted  to  'Musical  Use'  discusses 
the  problems  of  dealing  with  the  various 
national  schools  of  organ  composition  on  the 
average  British  instrument.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in 
the  book,  there  are  no  concessions  to  technical 
ignorance,  and  standard  terminology  is  neither 
shirked  nor  explained  on  behalf  of  the  non- 
specialist  reader.  In  other  words  it  is  a  serious 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  its  attractive 
and  picturesque  subject.  A  useful  Gazetteer, 
giving  the  locations  of  representative  examples, 
with  much  incidental  information  on  them 
completes  the  book. — Eric  Halfpenny. 

VICTORIAN  SILVER  AND  SILVER 
PLATE:  By  Patricia  Wardle  with  a  Fore- 
word by  Hugh  Wakefield.  (The  Victorian 
Collector  Series.)  278  pp.  (including  Appen- 
dices and  Index)  and  69  plates.  (London : 
Herbert  Jenkins.  42s.  net.) 

THIS  book  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  first  to  be 
completely  devoted  to  Victorian  silver  and  silver 
plate,  and  it  is  certainly  a  very  comprehensive 
piece  of  work.  Miss  Wardle  has  been  to  all  the 
most  important  contemporary  sources  for  her 
material.  She  has  relied,  very  largely,  on  con- 
temporary comment  to  speak  not  only  for  itselt 
but  for  her  too.  And  there  is  good  reason  why 
an  author  on  this  particular  subject  should  re- 
main objective — the  very  nature  of  the  subject. 
The  late  Dr.  Pcnzer  described  Paul  Storr  as  'the 
last  of  the  goldsmiths'.  How  right  he  was. 

I  do  not  think  that  many  people  have  been 
courageous  enough  to  say  what  they  think  about 
Victorian  silver — that  it  is  quite  unpalatable. 
There  must  be  very  few  exceptions  to  this  view. 
I  should  like  to  show  some  of  it  to  a  psycholo- 
gist for  his  views  on  the  sort  of  mind  that  pro- 
duced and  even  praised  some  of  the  more  hid- 
eous examples.  His  report  would  be  most  in- 
teresting. The  only  merit  of  Victorian  silver  is 
the  craftsmanship.  The  vast  centre-pieces  and 
presentation  plate  of  the  nineteenth  century 
showed  off  to  excellent  effect  the  remarkable 
modelling  skill  of  the  makers. 

One  knows  how  more  and  more  silversmiths 
joined  forces  with  one  another  in  the  late 
eighteenth  century;  the  Victorian  era  saw  the 
development  of  the  large  silversmithing  firms 
and  the  light  which  Miss  Wardle  throws  onto 
this  aspect  of  the  silver  world  is  most  valuable. 
More  your  reviewer  found  the  description 
of  the  work  of  Christopher  Dresser  and  the  early 
work  of  die  at  -ufcm  designers  extremely  in- 
teresting. 

Some  of  the  illustrations  in  this  book  are  dis- 
appointing, particularly  and  unfortunately  so  in 


the  instances  of  those  showing  pieces  111  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

Miss  Wardle  wisely  includes  an  Appendix  on 
marks,  but  it  would  have  been  useful  if  there- 
had  been  some  mention  of  the  fact  that  a  certain 
number  of  Victorian  pieces  were  made  in  the 
Britannia  standard.  Although  this  work  is  in  a 
scries  aimed  at  collectors,  it  is  unlikely  that 
many  collectors  have  a  penchant  for  massive 
three-foot  high  centre  pieces.  But  this  should  not 
be  taken  to  imply  any  criticism  of  Miss  Wardle's 
work :  in  fact,  the  very  opposite.  She  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  original  research  that  this  book 
contains. — Jonathan  Stone. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 
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Above  left.  George  II  coffee  jug,  by  Paul  de  Lamerie,  London  1738.  Height:  in.  Weight:  34  oz.  2  dwt.  Above  rijiht.  George  II  pagoda  epergnK 
Thomas  Powell,  London  1761.  Height:  24  in.  Width:  40  in.  Weight:  224  oz.  Both  from  The  Folger  Collection.  The  Milwaukee  Art  Center. 


The  Connoisseur  in  America 


M-L.  D'OTRANGE  MASTAI 


Folger  Silver  Collection 

THE  collection  of  antique  English  silver 
coffee  pots  and  related  accessories  assembled 
by  the  Folger  Coffee  Company  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  notable  and  interesting  of  those 
industrial  ventures  into  the  arts  which  are 
be<  inning  increasingly  characteristic  of  our  time. 
In  contrast  to  so  much  good  will  and  capital 
wasted  on  over-ambitious  projects,  it  is  a  sign  of 
high  I  ope  that  a  number  of  American  business 
firms  snould  presently  display  an  intelligent  and 
( oncentrated  interest  in  building  up  well- 
rounded  collections  of  artefacts  of  historical 
and  or  artistic  value  and  closely  related  to  their 
own  products. 

!  he  Folger  collection  was  formed,  and  con- 
tinues to  be  augmented,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Atha, 
Board  Chairman  of  the  Folger  Company.  Since 
1959,  it  has  been  exhibited  on  an  average  of 
twice  yearly  in  various  museums  throughout 
the  country.  Early  this  year,  it  was  on  view  at  the 
Milwaukee  Art  Center  (Milwaukee,  Wisconsin) 
from  whence  it  journeyed  to  the  Phoenix  Art 


Museum  (Phoenix,  Arizona)  and  at  least  one 
more  showing  is  scheduled  for  1964 — an  increase 
that  is  indicative  of  the  growing  interest  in  such 
superlative  examples  of  the  decorative  arts  as  the 
group  of  English  coffee  pots,  urns,  salvers, 
spoons,  cream  boats  and  sugar  baskets,  cake 
baskets,  candelabra,  epcrgnes,  etc.,  that  con- 
stitutes this  collection. 

This  enumeration  is  indicative  of  the  variety 
and  scope  of  the  assemblage.  Stylistically,  while 
the  earliest  pieces  are  of  the  Queen  Anne  period 
and  dated  1 706-1 71 1,  the  majority  of  the  objects 
are  of  the  great  English  Georgian  periods,  and 
dated  1 714-1800.  As  is  well-known  to  the 
student  of  social  history  as  well  as  of  the  applied 
arts,  the  exotic  beverages  of  coffee,  tea  and 
chocolate  were  introduced  to  England  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  effects  on  literary  and 
political  developments  of  that  age  are  almost 
beyond  computing — one  longs  indeed  for  a 
proper  history  on  that  theme  to  be  written  by 
some  spiritual  (and  spirituel)  descendant  of  the 
eminent  men  who  frequented  the  'coffee  houses' 


of  old  London.  Meanwhile,  if  we  wish  to  big: 
ourselves  back  by  imagination  to  this  sontillwg 
age,  we  can  do  no  better  than  to  acquire  a  M| 
familiarity  with  the  elegant  implements  iivM 
Folger  collection.  These,  in  truth,  were  desipfl 
not  for  the  tavern  but  for  that  higher  tcnip-i' 
the  literati:  the  drawing  room. 

Three  examples  of  the  coffee  pot  pu  t ' 
should  be  mentioned  first:  one  very  rare  Q>l 
Anne  octagonal  coffee  pot  on  a  moulded  "e 
with  tapering  body  divided  above  the  spou^* 
a  moulded  band.  The  coat-of-arms.  surroun  i " 
with  mantling,  is  the  sole  graphic  decoratioi  f 
the  pot,  that  otherwise  depends  solely  foi ' 
appeal  on  the  sculptural  beauty  of  the  georm  • 
cal  forms  of  body,  spout  and  cover — blend: 
admirably  the  strength  of  cut  planes  with  W 
grace  of  subtle  curves.  This  example  is  by  Jew 
Folkingham,  London,  171 1 .  The  second  exam  1 
by  Simon  Pantin,  London,  c.  1720,  is  simib 
adorned  with  a  finely  engraved  coat-of-arms 
the  mid-body,  but  there  the  resemblance  er 
The  influence  of  the  French  Huguenot  silv 
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h  Cuenca  carpet,  67      108  in.  Messrs.  Mayorkas  Bros.,  New  York. 


It  is  already  apparent  there — and  comes 
tl  full  flowering  in  the  splendid  creation  of 
ll  Lamene.  London  1738  (illustrates  here) 
(  equal  soundness  of  form  is  robed  in  .1 
I  pyal,  though  tastefully  disciplined,  pro- 
I  bf  imaginative  ornamentation. 
R  >ame  fantasy,  and  a  lighter  grace,  marks 
R'"ic  epergne  by  Thomas  Powell,  London 
Ifith  its  pagoda-like  'roof,  and  its  delicate 
I:;  baskets.  Surely  the  airy  quality  of  the 
'  has  never  been  better  symbolized  than 
(graceful  object.  It  is  in  fact  one  of  tilt- 
hs when  the  use  of  the  term  rococo 
not  only   permissible  but  necessary. 
,  usually  both  more  accurate  and  more- 
would  not  do  here  at  all,  for  nothing 
e  turther  from  any  suggestion  of  a  rock- 
•th  its  wild  tumbled  asymmetry,  than 
rise  and  exquisitely  balanced  little  edifice, 
hi  •  bell-festooned  top  and  lace-like  work, 
it  is  evocative  of  botanical  forms — a 
of  convolvulus,  perhaps,  or  the  great 
of  the  'Queen-Anne's  lace', 
is  vein,  we  may  be  allowed  to  revert  to 
nerie  coffee  jug  to  point  out  that  the 
sprays  on  the  border  of  the  cover  and 
[  the  spout  are  in  fact  coffee  sprigs.  A 
•propriate  decoration  indeed,  and  which 
ist  threw  with  matchless  grace  there 
it  would  at  once  relieve  and  enhance  the 
osity  of  the  spiralled  and  volutcd  motives, 
ng  other  particularly  notable  and  inter- 


esting items  in  the  Folger  Collection,  one  must 
single  out  also  a  Queen  Anne  coffee  pot  by 
William  Charnclhouse,  London,  1704,  which 
sports  instead  of  a  spout,  a  tap  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pot,  in  the  manner  of  a  samovar.  This  tap  is 
surmounted  with  a  graceful  sea-horse  spigot. 
Only  one  other  similar  coffee  pot  is  known  at 
the  present  moment.  The  example  in  the  Folger 
Collection  bears  the  arms  of  Lee  of  Dranhall  and 
Wincham,  Cheshire,  impaling  Glegg  for  Robert 
Lee,  second  son  of  Robert  Lee  of  Gayton,  Kent. 
The  Lee  coffee  pot  was  exhibited  at  the  Inter- 
national Art  Treasures  Exhibition  at  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  in  1962. 

A  George  II  coffee  pot  by  Henry  Herbert, 
London,  1736,  is  remarkable  for  the  use  of 
vertical  fluting,  very  rare  in  this  early  period. 
Equally  unusual  is  a  George  III  coffee  pot  by 
Thomas  Whipham  and  Charles  Wright,  London, 
1764,  bearing  decoration  in  the  Chinoiserie 
style,  mostly  reserved  for  the  decoration  of  tea 
pots  and  tea  caddies.  (Yet  the  Folger  Collection 
also  boasts  a  George  II  coffee  pot  by  William 
Cripps,  London,  1735,  showing  in  a  central 
panel  a  Chinoiserie  scene:  a  woman  in  oriental 
costume  apparently  picking  coffee  beans!)  Still 
anothei  oeorge  II  coffee  pot,  tins  one  by 
Edward  Wakeh  1,  London,  1735,  is  wreathed  in 
lanky  arabesc,  s  \u  inevitably  suggest  'art 
nouveau. 

With  the  coming  of  the  late  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  style  naturally  assumes  a  more  formal 


and  somewhat  colder  'classical'  elegance.  To 
tins,  Hester  Batcman  adds  a  touch  of  very 
pleasing  feminine  delicacy:  her  genuinely  neo- 
classical cotfee  pot  in  the  Folger  group  is  properly 
urn-like  in  shape  but  is  adorned  with  strings  of 
pearling  and  the  most  dainty  of  looping  floral 
garlands.  (No  less  than  three  female  silversmiths 
arc  represented  in  this  exhibition:  namely,  the 
great  Hester,  Dorothy  Sarbit  and  Rebecca 
Eamcs.) 

A  George  IV  coffee  percolator  by  John 
Marber  and  William  Whitewell  (York  1821) 
adds  an  unexpectedly  modern  note.  The  shape 
is  a  straight  cylinder,  surmounted  by  a  domed 
cover  and  a  knobbed  tinial.  It  is  homely,  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  but  by  no  means  dis- 
pleasing or  lacking  in  merit. 

In  the  section  devoted  to  Old  Sheffield,  the 
most  arresting  item  without  a  doubt  is  the  great 
'beehive'  George  III  coffee  pot,  on  a  tall  foot  and 
with  a  strawberry-like  finial  in  a  ruff  of  leaves. 
It  is  a  scarce  and  intriguing  form  that  'steals  the 
show'  without  effort. 

The  silver  'beverage  urns'  are  as  stately  as  the 
majestic  title  indicates.  None  more  so  than  the 
massive  George  I  example  by  Thomas  Farrer, 
London,  1720,  that  bears  the  arms  of  Archibald, 
first  Earl  of  Roseberry.  One  of  the  earliest 
Scottish  silver  coffee  urns,  made  by  William 
Davie,  Edinburgh,  1746,  has  an  ovoid — or 
rather  acorn-shaped — body  and  the  possibly 
unique  handles  are  in  the  forms  of  a  slender 
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twining  serpent  on  each  side.  These  art 
marine  serpents,  incidentally,  as  the  hcl  m 
the  shape  of  dolphins,  although  the  bjies 
eel-like  in  length  and  slenderness. 

A  'Tea  Equipage  Compleat'  consists  !a  la) 
central  urn — a  perfect  globe,  ringed  by  i  lner( 
'meridians' — which  swivels  to  supply  t  )|„ 
urns  with  water  for  coffee  and  tea  resptivc 
This  accords  in  every  respect  with  a  dt  jptj 
under  that  title  (Tea  Equipage  Compl 
trade  catalogue  of  1808.  One  likes  to  'ink 
Jane  Austen,  or  at  least  one  of  her  roin 
'pouring'  from  such  a  seignorial  contri 
the  lady  of  the  manor  deigned  to  ask  si  iod 
a  creature  to  perform  this  honorific  p 
This  grande  machine  is  no  less  than  twr  >-f< 
inches  high. 

The  section  devoted  to  miniature  co  rn 
is  of  special  interest.  These  were  the  raoi ,  us 
by  silversmiths  to  suggest  style  for  their  •  nts 
or  perhaps  made  as  toys  for  some  sui  tuo 
doll  houses.  Among  the  'Sugar  Bowls  amv'rej 
Jugs',  a  George  II  'cow  creamer',  made  1  |ol 
Schuppe,  London,  1757,  is  unexpectedly  hit 
sical  and  quite  charming.  Naturally,  th  ra 
poured  out  of  the  muzzle  of  the  faithful 
while  it  was  placed  in  the  container  thugh 
round  lid  cut  out  on  the  back,  and  upoi.'hil 
an  oversize  fly  served  as  knob.  Undcrstaabl 
the  cow  appears  quite  disturbed  and  hcr-iM 
flailing  tail  curls  back  over  her  back,  servj;ai 
jug  handle. 

The  salvers  and  candelabra  that  wou  sui 
ably  complete  the  coffee  apparel  are  by  tl'rhti 
makers  of  the  period,  and  all  equally  s \A 
and  lordly,  though  the  ornamentation  aft 
from  magnificent  gadroons  framing  a  iUB 
salver  by  Paul  de  Lameric  (London  1748  if 
of  Weddell  impaling  Tomlinson — ex  colLior 
Sir  John  Ramsden,  Bt.)  to  the  exquisitely  W 
border  of  an  oval  example  made  by  John  (W 
and  Thomas  Hannam  (London,  1779)  tFH 
marvel  of  refined  grace  and  unostenii 
elegance. 
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Top.  English  limestone  head,  c.  1260  A.D.  Height:  8£  in.  Yale  University  Art  Gallery. 
Above.  Jean  Baptiste  Simeon  Chardin.  Table  de  Cuisine  avec  une  Raie.  Oil  on  canvas, 
15J  X  12$  in.  Recently  acquired  by  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  this  painting  is  similar  in  subject  to  another  by  Chardin  which  now 
hangs  in  the  Louvre.  The  Raleigh  example  is  signed  and  dated  1731.  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  Art. 


Thirteenth-century  Stone  Heads. 

EARLIER  this  year,  the  Yale  Art  Gallery  I 
Haven,  Connecticut)  put  on  display  a  grcMj 
thirty-eight  sculptures,  paintings,  drawinpai 
prints  selected  from  a  grand  total  of  six  hu  ra 
and  thirty-six  acquired  by  Yale  through'* 
and  purchases'  in  1963.  The  exhibition"* 
continue  until  April  12,  and  includes  exa  * 
of  American  and  European  art  ranging  fro'* 
thirteenth  century  to  the  present.  Commeag 
on  the  catholicity  of  the  acquisitions,  AndrtC 
Ritchie,  Director  of  the  Yale  Art  Gallery,  stiA 
'Our  1963  gifts  and  purchases  follow  an  iC9r 
tions  policy  already  well  established,  namoto 
acquire  the  finest  examples  of  art  available 
the  past  and  the  present.  The  teaching  o  * 
university  student  requires  as  diversified  1 
lection  of  art  as  possible,  both  in  time  and  ] 
and  this  is  what  the  Yale  Art  Gallery  attemp. 
provide'. 

Two  thirteenth-century  English  he 
limestone,  reputed  to  come  from 
Cathedral  are  included  among  the  outstan< 
sculpture  on  view.  While  there  are  no  dut 
the  subjects  of  these  heads,  it  is  reasonable 
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anll  hat  these  unusually  fine  examples  of 
,tU  t  at  its  zenith  served  the  same  purpose 
thi  atues  flanking  the  great  portals  of 
urtl  Amiens,  etc.,  and  that  they  represent 

|y  j  ;s  from  the  scriptures.  But  apart  from 
t  fj  don — both  decorative  and  edifying — 
is  J  cult  also  to  escape  the  conviction  that 
H  actual  portraits,  albeit  ennobled  by 
M  n  into  the  plastic  idiom  of  one  of  the 
laj  s  of  sculpture.  The  undoubted  master 
ited  these  chefs-d'oeuvre  is  lost  in  the 
■  of  anonymity  of  International  Gothic ; 
Dt  likely  ever  to  learn  his  nationality  or 
accomplishments,  and  any  attribution 
/  stylistic  grounds  must  always  remain 
W  k.  What  stands  beyond  a  doubt  is  the 
ltd  strength  and  simplicity  of  the  concep- 
I,  J  bold  and  yet  delicate  modelling  of  the 
all  nes,  and  most  of  all  the  extraordinary 
lid  and  expressiveness  of  the  face.  The 
d  j  wn  here  in  particular  fairly  glows  with 
m  awareness  and  deep-seated  mystical 
vij  >r..  One  is  reminded  of  the  subtle  and 
kJ  smile  of  the  figures  of  Chartres — and 
part  wordless  once  more  when  faced  with 
■filer  instance  of  the  greatness  of  the 
U  \ges — so  unjustly  called  the  Dark  Ages, 
I  jstead  this  epoch  is  best  characterized  in 
H  is  of  the  poet  Verlaine: 
tyeit-age,  enorine  et  delicat .... 

Rare  Cuenca  Carpet 

H  velopment  of  floor  covering  is  parallel 

■  i  an  accurate  index  of  the  development 
Station.  Very  probably,  dwellers  of  pre- 

■  caves  enhanced  the  comfort  of  their 

■  stations  as  best  they  might  by  scattering 
Bof  dried  grass  on  the  damp  earth.  And 

5T[e  earliest  authenticated  records  of  carpet 
|  go  back  to  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  we 
j\\  believe  that  the  craft  was  practised 
trlier.  Our  own  North  American  Indians 
ten  weaving  for  untold  ages:  the  role 
oy  rugs  and  woven  hangings  in  the  lives 
gricultural  tribes  furnishes  precise  infor- 
ms to  the  importance  of  these  artefacts  in 
lie  group  that  has  risen  above  the  prinn- 
I.  In  due  time,  had  this  aboriginal  culture 
owed  to  develop  unchecked,  the  descen- 
f  the  Navajo,  to  take  but  one  instance, 
^rell  have  rivalled  the  master  weavers  of 
,  whose  finest  productions  were  treasured 
by  Greek  and  Roman  'connoisseurs', 
larly,  the  use  of  the  loom  and  weaving 
was  not  unknown  to  our  own  far- 
id  ancestors  of  ancient  Europe.  But  even 
is  the  Middle  Ages,  when  masterpieces  of 
'  decorated  the  walls  of  castles  and  chur- 
le  custom  still  obtained  of  strewing  the 
vith  sweet-scented  herbs  on  festive  occa- 
ith  plain  hay  or  straw  for  ordinary  living, 
ief  purpose  was  insulation ;  yet,  the  next, 
telayed  step  would  very  likely  have  been  the 
Dn  of  woven  floor  coverings,  combining 
tience  and  beauty.  Why  then  did  not  this 
ibout  at  an  earlier  date?  The  explanation 
paradox  is  fairly  simple — this  was  also  the 
/hen  the  splendid  productions  of  Persia 
:  Caucasus  became  known  in  the  West  as 
i  of  the  Crusades  and  the  first  explorations. 


The  admiration  suscitated  by  these  admirable 
works  of  art  was  such  as  to  extinguish  any  desire- 
to  emulate  them.  The  first  timid  North  European 
attempts  in  this  direction  did  not  come  about 
until  the  sixteenth  century,  culminating  at  last  in 
the  genial  efforts  of  the  Savonnerie  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

But  there  was  one  exception  to  this.  In  Spain, 
where  Islamic  influence  predominated,  carpets 
were  woven  in  the  early  Middle  Ages.  Particular- 
ly, in  the  fifteenth  century,  Murcia  was  the 
centre  of  production  of  magnificent  carpets, 
generally  embodying  the  coats-of-arms  of  great 
Spanish  families.  One  of  the  chief  treasures  of 
Vizcaya  (TIic  Connoisseur,  March  1964)  is  a 
Spanish  carpet  of  the  late  fifteenth  century  with 
armorial  bearings  that  demonstrate  that  it  was 
woven  for  a  noble  Admiral  of  Castile  who  died 
in  1473  and  who  was  the  grandfather  of  Ferdi- 
nand the  Catholic,  patron  of  Christopher 
Columbus. 

When  Spain  regained  its  independence  and  'the 
last  )f  the  Abencerages'  had  left  Granada,  the 
Mudejar  style  was  developed,  and  continued 
active  through  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  with  its  main  centres  at  Cuenca  and 
Alcaraz. 

Something  of  the  noble  and  severe  style  that 
has  ever  marked  the  arts  of  Spain  is  clearly 
apparent  in  the  fine  example  we  illustrate  here. 
The  daring  and  complexity  of  the  arabesques — 
and  even  more  particularly  of  the  large,  frame- 
like border — reveals  the  surging  influence  of  the 
High  Renaissance.  The  Hispano-Moresque  tradi- 
tion is  still  in  evidence  nevertheless,  but  .1  n 
and  larger  conception  of  design  has  superseded  it. 
Its  directness  is  well  in  keeping  with  the  savage 
and  proud  grandeur  of  Spanish  architecture  and 
decorative  arts. 

This  remarkable  example  of  Cuenca  design 
and  production  was  originally  in  the  possession 
of  a  noble  Spanish  family  with  seats  in  Barcelona, 
Madrid,  and  Majorca.  It  is  most  notable  perhaps 
for  its  colouring — admirably  adapted  to  the 
magnificence  of  the  design,  which  it  enhances 
without  subduing.  The  general  colour  scheme  is 
old  gold  (for  the  ground)  and  a  variety  of  blue 
tones,  ranging  from  lapis-lazuli  to  turquoise  for 
the  frame  and  the  various  designs.  Cruciform 
motifs  in  dark  aubergine  balance  out  large  rec- 
tangular medallions  in  dark  turquoise:  these  are 
serrated  in  a  manner  that  suggests  some  strange 
exotic  foliage.  Throughout  the  entire  carpet 
meanders  a  subtle,  thread-like  design  of  pale- 
ivory,  and  the  field  proper  is  scattered  at  regular 
intervals  with  a  delightful  pattern  of  daisy-like 
flowerets  outlined  with  blue.  This  harmony  of 
colour  is  enriched  with  a  variety  of  subsidiary 
tones,  as  it  were  in  a  lower  key,  and  intensified 
with  a  few  touches  of  clear  emerald  green. 

The  sophistication  and  tasteful  restraint  of  the 
artist  is  undeniable.  Clearly,  to  achieve  the  fine 
unity  of  colour  and  design,  he  has  avoided  the 
intrusion  ~f  either  red  or  carmine.  The  nearest 
he  has  come  to  the  complementary  tones  is  a 
sort  of  her n^  ti  t  that  seems  to  reflect,  in  a  war- 
mer glow,  the  d<  gold  of  the  ground.  This 
fine  example  of  antiqe. '  Spanish  weaving  is  at 
present  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Mayorkas 
Bros.,  843  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  21. 


Saint  Sebastian.  Polychromed  wood.  From  the 
Alsatian  studio  of  the  master  of  the  Dangolf- 
sheim  Madonna — author  of  the  famed  altarpiece 
that  is  one  of  the  chief  treasures  of  the  Berlin 
Museum.  The  tortured  figure  of  the  young  saint 
is  dated  circa  1480,  and  is  closely  related  in  style 
to  the  work  of  Schongauer  (c.  1430-1491).  It  is 
one  of  an  important  group  of  German  Gothic 
religious  sculpture  recently  acquired  by  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  These  seven 
polychrome  woodcarvings,  all  from  Southern 
Germany,  complement  the  Museum's  collection, 
more  than  doubling  its  holdings  in  that  depart- 
ment. The  sculpture  is  the  gift  of  the  late  Dr. 
Siegfried  J.  Thannhauser  in  memory  of  his  wife. 
The  Museum's  collections  have  often  in  the  past 
been  greatly  enriched  by  the  scholarship  and 
generosity  of  Dr.  Thannhauser.  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts. 
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MR.  Clifford  musgrave,  Director  of  the  Brighton 
Royal  Pavilion. 

mr.  R.  j.  Charleston,  Keeper  of  the  Department 
of  Ceramics,  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

MR.  J.  F.  hayward,  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Woodwork,  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum. 

mr.  martin  holmes,  Assistant  Keeper  of  the 
London  Museum. 

mr.  Patrick  synge-hutchinson,  an  expert  in  the 
international  field  of  ceramics. 

MR.  JOHN  ingamells,  of  the  Department  of  Art, 
the  National  Museum  of  Wales. 


Next 
month  in 
The  Connoisseu 

Mr.  Stig  Fogelmarck,  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Swedish  n  il 
collections  and  Professor  of  Art  at  Stockholm  Univers  r, 
describes  and  illustrates  in  colour  Princess  Sophia  Albertn 's 
great  eighteenth-century  Palace,  and  the  use  to  which  it  is  r  v 
being  put  by  the  Swedish  Foreign  Office. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Hayward,  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Department 
Woodwork,  the  Victoria  &  Albert  Museum,  contribute 
further  article  in  what  has  now  become  an  internation; 
important  series — The  Mannerist  Goldsmiths,  III,  Antwe 
Part  II. 

Monsieur  Raymond  Cogniat,  Inspecteur  des  Beaux  Arts 
France's  Ministry  of  Culture,  Delegate  General  of  the  Yi 
Biennale  and  President  of  the  International  Association  I 
Art  Critics,  writes  on  A  Synthesis  of  the  Arts  at  Castellar  • 
le-Neuf  on  the  Cote  d'Azur — an  enlightened  art  project  whj  i 
is  to  be  the  subject  of  an  important  exhibition  at  the  Mu: 
des  Arts  Decoratifs  in  the  Autumn. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Stewart,  a  Canadian  art-historian  studying 
London,  reveals  some  recent  discoveries  in  relation  to  soi 
Drawings  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

Dr.  Richard  Gaettens,  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg, 
leading  international  authority  on  coins  and  medals,  ai 
editor  of  the  oldest  German  numismatic  periodical,  Bldti 
fiir  Munsfreunde  und  Munzforschung,  describes  and  ful 
illustrates  a  highly  important  recent  discovery — a  uniq. 
medal,  made  from  life  by  Guido  Mazzoni  (d.  1518), 
Christopher  Columbus. 

Mr.  Jerome  Irving  Smith,  Registrar  of  the  Henry  Foi 
Museum  and  Greenfield  Village,  Dearborn,  Michigai 
presents,  in  a  fully  illustrated  article,  a  fascinating  collectio 
of  Near  Eastern  costumes  in  an  article,  An  Eighteenti 
Century  Turkish  Delight.  Other  contributions  in  this  numbs 
include  a  review  by  Mr.  Laurence  Whistler,  with  a  fu 
colour  page  of  the  latest  volume  in  the  William  Blake  Tiu* 
series  of  books:  William  Blake:  Poet,  Printer,  Prophet*  M 
E.  T.  Joy  describes  an  important  English  commode  of  th 
Chippendale  period  *  The  Connoisseur  in  America  *  Intel 
national  Saleroom  *  Paris  Dispatch  *  Art  Books  reviewed,  et( 


SOTHEBY'S 

Founded  1744 

announce  the  Sale  on  Wednesday,  1st  July,  at  3  p.m.,  of 

IMPRESSIONIST  AND  MODERN 
PAINTINGS,  DRAWINGS  AND  SCULPTURE 

the  property  of  SENORA  LUCY  ESCOBAR  DE  SANTA  MARINA 

and  other  owners 


Pierre  Bonnard.     Nu  Blond,  1913  signed.  24  by  18  inches. 


Edouard  VuiUard. MisiaetThadeeNatanso,.,  signed  and  inscribed,  circa  1896. 
18£  by  20i  inches. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  (117  plates,  21  in  colour),  10s. 
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SOTHEBY'S 

Founded  1744 

announce  the  Sale  on  Wednesday,  24th  June,  of 

IMPORTANT  OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 

the  property  of 
Mrs.  LIONELLO  PERERA,  of  New  York, 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  COTTESLOE,  Mrs.  ERIC  PALMER 

and  other  owners 


/ 


Rembrandt.  An  Apostle  Reading.       Signed  and  dated  166(1).  34  by  28  inches. 
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SOTHEBY'S 

Founded  1744 

Sale  Wednesday,  24th  June,  of 

IMPORTANT  OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 


Ysenbrandt.  The  Adoration  of  The  Kings.  On  panel.  18  by  14  inches. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  <  U  plates),  10s.  Plain  Catalogue  6d.  post  free 
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AMERICAN  REPRESENTATIVES:  SOTHEBY  S  OF  LONDON  LTD. 
717  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22 
Telephone:  Plaza  8-2891  Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Telex,  New  York 


FINE  TAPESTRIES,  SAVONNERIE  and  AUBUSSON  CARPETS,  NEEDLEWORK  and  BROCADES,  ENGLISH  and  FRENCH  FURNITURE 


(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 


An  excellent  Georgian  needlework  carpet  in  pastel  shades  of  colour,  dated  1768. 
Size  8 ft.  2  in.  X  li  ft.  8  in. 


70  SOUTH  AUDLEY  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I       Telephone:  HYDe  Park  5288 

(and  at  36  HIGH  STREET,  OXFORD       Telephone:  Oxford  44197) 
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R.  L.  HARRINGTON  LTD. 


»: 

Id  L.  Harrington 
T.  Holder 
Clarke 


120  and  125  MOUNT  STREET 
LONDON  W.l 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


Telephones: 

GROsvcnor  1785  &  5270 
Cables: 

CHRIS  ANT,  LONDON  Wl 


STAND  44 

Grosvenor  House 
Antique  Dealers'  Fah 


1478.  Rare  early  plain  silver  hiked  Small  Sword, 
rge  Pas  D'ane  rings,  silver  grip,  Colichemarde 
de.  Length  overall  37}  in.  (94  5  cm.)  English — 
1720.  Similar  *Ayl.  Figure  11.  Ex  Aylward 
llection. 


2  4735.  Fine  blued  and  gilt  Small  Sword,  decorated 
trophies,  trellis  pattern.  Large  Pas  D'ane  rings, 
oxidized  copper  bound  grip.  Triangular  blued  and 
gilt  blade.  Length  overall  40f  in.  (102  cm.) 
French  ?  c.  1755-60.  Similar  'Ayl.  Figure  5.  Ex. 
Falkiner  &  Alyward  Collections. 


3/4265.  Good  silver  gilt  Small  Sword.  Cast  and 
chased  silver.  Small  Pas  D'ane  rings,  triangular 
blade.  Length  overall  36  in.  (91  cm.)  French — c. 
1790.  Ex.  Colacombe  Manor. 


4/4693.  Fine  silver  hiked  Small  .  )r£ 
sun  ray  mounts,  silver  grip,  small  f  D\ 
Flat  section  blade,  with  sheath  am  isi 
mounts.  Overall  length  39J  in  98 
French  control  marked  in  numc  s 
1800.  Similar  *Ayl.  Figure  46. 


FINE    SELECTION    OF    ENGLISH    AND    CONTINENTAL     18th    CENTURY    SMALL  S'< 

Ref:  J.  D.  Aylward's  THE  SMALL  SWORD  OF  ENGLAND 
Capt.  Henry  T.  A.  Bosanquet's  THE  NAVAL  OFFICERS  SWORD 


>057.  Fine  russet  and  gilt  Small  Sword.  With 
.ver  sprays,  trophies,  etc.  Silver  grip,  medium 
>  D'ane  rings,  triangular  blued  and  gilt  blade, 
crall  length  37 1  in.  (93  8  cm.)  French  c. 
r0-80.  Not  in  Aylward. 


6/4993  Fine  cut  and  facetted  steel  Small  Sword. 
Fancy  copper  grip  with  gold  flowers  shell  with 
applied  pierced  gilt  copper  panel.  Small  Pas 
D'ane  rings  in  original  parchment  sheath.  Locket 
marked:  Gray — Bond  St.  Overall  length  37j  in. 
(93  -2  cm.)  e.  1780-90.  Ex.  Aylward  Collection. 


7/4477.  Fine  heavy  quality  Officers  Small  Sword, 
lion  head  quillon,  single  shell  guard,  flat  section 
blade.  Overall  length  34  in.  (86  -5  cm.)  Belgian  or 
French,  c.  1800.  Almost  identical  *Ayl.  Figure  50. 
But  with  black  checkered  grip. 


8/4479.  Fine  silver  hiked  Small  S  rd 
shell  and  mounts,  fully  Hall  Ma  1. 
William  Kersill.  Colichemarde  b  •- 
length  38  in.  (98  cm.)  English  c.  0. 
•Ayl.  Figure  43.  Bosanquet  The  .'  at 
Sword  records  Kersill  as  working  11  T 


E.  FAIRCLOUGH 

(E.  FAIRCLOUGH  (ARMS)  LTD.) 

EUROPEAN  AND  ORIENTAL  ARMS  AND  ARMOUR  SPECIALISTS 


25  Conduit  Street,  London,  W.l 


Telephone:  Hyde  Park  3946 


4505.  Fine  pierced  silver  Small  Sword  with  boat- 
aped  shell.  Fully  Hall  Marked.  Engraved  Coli- 
cmarde  blade,  medium  Pas  D'ane  rings.  Over- 
length  40  in.  (100  cm.)  English  c.  1750-60. 
rry  similar  'Aylward  Figure  44. 


10/4732.  Fine  early  silver  hiked  Small  Sword, 
decorated  with  classical  panels  in  repousse, 
double  shell  guard,  large  Pas  D'ane  rings.  Folly 
Hall  Marked  mounts,  Colichemarde  blade.  Over- 
all length  35J  in.  (88-6  cm.)  English  c.  1720-21. 
Ex.  Aylward  Collection. 


11/3986.  Silver  hiked  Officers  Sword  of  unusual 
pattern,  facetted  pommel  and  thumb  rings 
with  sheath  and  mounts.  Fully  Hall  Marked. 
Maker  'William  Kersill'.  Triangular  blade,  overall 
length  38i  in.  (95  7  cm.)  English  c.  1755.  Bosan- 
quet The  Naval  Officers  Sword  records  Kersill  as 
working  between  1749-1777. 


12/3389.  Fine  cut  steel  Small  Sword, 
small   Pas   D'ane   rings.  Original 
mounts.  Engraved  blade.  English  c.  1 
length  39 J  in.  (100  cm.)  Ex.  Aylwsrc 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO  H.M.  QUEEN 
ELIZABETH  THE 
QUEEN  MOTHER 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO  THE  LATE 
QUEEN  MARY 


Ma^e  &uj&Jb  and  Continental  cdfitfvr.  cffliniatwv6. 
Antique  tfeutefa,  ^Mne  cJnuffl-SioxeA 


Valuations  for  Probate, 
Insurance  and  Division. 


An  important  Charles  II  Porringer  and  cover  in 
excellent  condition.  Maker  F.L  (see  Jackson  p.  126) 
London  1663.  Height  8  inches. 

An  example  from  our  collection  of  period  English  Silver 

Exhibiting  at  the  AM     X  Sealers'  Fair,  Grosvenor  House,  Stand  77 


Telephone:  MA  Yfair  6261  &  6. 


262    Telegrams:  inland   Enclose,  Wesdo,  London';  overseas,  'Enclose,  London,  W.V 


H.  S.  WELLBY 

1 6c  Grafton  Street,  London  W.i 

Telephone:  Hyde  Park  1^97 


A  SILVER  GILT  NEF 
Augsburg,  circa  1590 
by  Matthaus  Bair 

1  c  inches  high         30  ounces 

Formerly  in  the  Rothschild  and  Ullmann  collections 
Rosenberg,  37c  (a) 


Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver 


\STERPIECE  OF  18th  CENTURY  ENGLISH  CRAFTSMANSHIP 


Serpentine  shaped  mahogany  Commode  of  superlative  quality 
based  on  plate  LXXX1I  in  Thos.  Chippendale's  Director,  /  763 
with  the  original  finely  chased  fire  gilt  handles. 

This  commode  will  be  the  subject  of  an  editorial  feature  in  c 
forthcoming  issue  of  The  Connoisseur. 


HOTSPUR 

LTD 

14  LOWNDES  STREET 
Bl  '  GRAVE  SQUARE 
LONDON,  S.W.I 


BELgravia  1918 


Antique  Dealer's  Fair:  Stand  No.  26 


1  y^/^  j^ne^ 


A  MASTERPIECE  OF  LOUIS  XV  ROCOCO 
In  the  style  of  F.  T.  Germain.  Circa  1750 
Height  12 J  inches 

Illustrated:  (see  plate  46)  in  HUGH  honour's  standard  book 
Chinoiserie,  The  Vision  of  Cathay,  1961. 

HOWARD 

(ANTIQUES)  LIMITED 

8  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square 
London,  W.l 

FINE  FURNITURE  •  PORCELAIN 
WORKS  OF  ART  •  CARPETS  •  PAINTINGS 


Early  l8th  century 
Ladik  Prayer  Rug 
Size  5  ft.  ii  in.  X  3  ft.  9  in. 

Perez 


112  &  168  BROMPTON  ROAD, 
LONDON  S.W.3 

Telephone  •  KENsington  4411  (4  lines) 
Telegraphic  Address  'CARPEREZET' 

also  PARK  STREET,  BRISTOL 
and  AMSTERDAM 

The  permanent  Exhibition  Rooms  at  112  Brompton  Road  feature 
a  large  selection  of  Antique  and  Old  Oriental  Carpets  and  Rugs. 
Tapestries,  Aubussons,  Savonneries  and  Needleworks. 

Wall  to  wall  carpeting  and  Broadlooms  in  exclusive  plain  colours 
are  available  at  168  Brompton  Road. 

Perez  (Contracts)  Ltd.  will  attend  to  enquiries  from  the  trade. 
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tmfeti  William*  (gnttcitie*) 


Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


VINCENNES 

A  unique  and  highly  important  Sucrier  and  cover,  with  four 
finely  painted  figure  panels  enclosed  by  a  most  unusual 
baroque  scroll  and  foliate  coloured  border  moulded  in  relief. 
Height  4  inches.  Circa  1745/50.  Brilliant  quality.  Mint 
condition. 


MEISSEN 

Very  rare  tea  caddy  and  cover,  superbly  painted  by  Hauer 
on  all  four  sides  with  Miners  employed  at  various  tasks. 
Crossed  swords  mark.  Circa  1745.  Height  5  inches.  Brilliant 
quality.  Mint  condition. 


Colour  transparencies  available 


38    SOUTH    STREET,    EASTBcURNE,  SUSSEX 

Tel.  Eastbourne  780  open  all  day  Saturdays  Cable*:  Antiquity,  Eastbourne 


LOUIS  XIII  NEEDLEWORK  PANEL  circa  1640.  Size  9  ft.  3  in.  x  5  ft-  8  in- 

12H  BERKELEY  STREET  a  a  DTMTTT  Textiles,  Tapestries 

LONDON,  W.i    MAYfairo88S  f\ •      /\lvJJil  1JL  and  Needlework 
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WILLIAM  WALTER  (Antiques)  LTD. 


:hancery  house 


CHANCERY  LANE 


ANTIQUE  SILVER 


.ONDON  W.C.2 
LND 

.ONDON  SILVER  VAULTS 


Telephone:  Chancery  3248/49 


Telegrams:  Walter  Silvavults  London,  W.C.2 


awner 
Deacon. 


een  Anne 
Antique  Silver  CofTee  Pot 
date  1712  by 
Richard  Bayley,  23  oz 


AntiqucHSilvcr  Tray  date  1792 
by  Timothy  Renou, 
englh  21  in.  excluding  handles, 
weight  79  oz. 


me  Antique  Silver  Tankard  1    r  of  Antique  Silver  Sauce  Boats  date  1748-50 

date  1704  by  Jonathan  Read,  21  oz.  by  William  Cripps,  33  oz.  15  dwt. 


ASIA    width  15  ft.  6  in.  {4-72  m.)    depth  lift.  3  in.  (3-42  m.) 


AFRICA    width  11  ft.  3  in.  {3-42  m.)    depth  lift.  3  in.  (3-42  m.) 


An  important  Set  of  ROYAL  BRU, 
Tapestries,  of  exceptional  quality 
woven  with  gold  and  silver  thread, 
the  FOUR  CONTINENTS.  Eo 
by  the  artist  L.  VAN  SCHOOR 
weaver    JUDOCUS  DE 
Circa  1700. 


AMERICA    width  13  ft.  6  in.  {4-11  m.)    depth  lift.  3  in.  (3-42  m.) 


EUROPA    width  18  ft.  [5-48  m.)    depth  lift.  3  in.  {3-42  m.) 


THE  PULITZER  GALLERY 

Exhibition  of  Old  Master  Drawings 


23rd  May  to  27th  June 

Daily:  10  a.m.  -  £.30  p.m. 
Sats  :  1  o  a.m.  -  1 .0  p.m. 


Abraham  Bloemaert 

1  564-1651  :  Pen  &  bistre 
X  12  ins.  (21.5  x  31  cm.) 


Junkerngasse,  17 


5  HIGH  STREET,  KENSINGTON,  LONDON,  W.8 
Tel:  Western  2647 


Bern,  Tel:  031/25691 


LORIES  LTD 


ESTABLISHED  1912 


89b  WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 


Telephone:  WEL.  7077 
Cables:  LORIES,  LONDON 


Telegrams:  ANTJQUJSTS, 
WESDO,  LONDON 


A  few  pieces  from  our 
Collection  of  Old  Worcester 
of  the  First  Period.  All  with 
the  seal  mark,  and  all  in  mint 
condition,  on  Scale  Blue 
ground. 

A  Pair  of  Plates  with  Exotic 
Birds  and  Insects.  8i  inches 
diameter. 

An  Oval  Butter  Dish  with 
Cover  and  Stand,  painted  with 
Flowers.  Seal  marks. 


SHOWING    ON    OUR  STAND 
No.     25     AT    THE  ANTIQUE 
DEALERS'  FAIR 
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)hn  Keil  Limited 

BromptOfl  Road,  London  SW3  Kensington  6454:  Cables;  Keilantiq 


18th  century  Walnut  kneehole  desk  in  fine  original  condition, 
the  exception  of  the  handles.  The  well  figured  ve»  retaining 
superb  mellow  colour  and  patination.  Circa  1720. 
,h  2  ft.  8\  in.  Height  2  ft.  6  in.  Depth  1  ft.  10  in. 


0  AT  51  PARK  STREET,  BRISTOL  (TEL.  28016)  AND  7  QLIET  ,-TREET,  BATH  (TEL.  63176) 


O  BRACHER  &  SYDENHAM 


Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


ir 


QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  READING,  BERKS. 

Telephone  53724  Established  1790 


DELOMOSNE  AND  SON  LIMITED 


A  rare  pair  of  Chelsea  small  Tureens  in  the  form  of  partridges  on  nests. 
Length:  c\  inches.  Red  anchor  marks,  circa  176c. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH 
ANTIQUE    DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 


4  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD 
KENSINGTON    LONDON  W.8 


ANTIQUE    DEALERS'  FAIR 
AND  EXHIBITION 
STAND  No.  15 

TELEPHONE:  WESTERN  1804 
CABLEGRAMS:  DELOMOSNE.  LONDON  W.8 
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An  important  Chinese  porcelain  punch-bowl,  decorated  in  Famille  Rose  enamels  with  an  English  Hunting  Scene, 
inside  and  out.  Ch'ien  Lung  period,  A.D.  1736-1795.  Diameter  14  inches. 


Fine  Old  Chinese 
Ceramics  and 
VA/orks  of  Art 


SYDNEY  L.  MOSS  LTD 

Stand  No.  34,  Antique  Dealers'  Fair,  Grosvenor  House 

Established  1910      81    DAVIES  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I      MAYfair  4670 
and  at  38  THURLOE  PLACE,  S.W.7.  TEL:  KEN  8543 


|*VWM*M||I 


V!  ^     >t  mini  *  ^  „  y 


HAIM'S 

31  Brook  Street 
London,  Wi 

Tel:  MAYfair  6300 


EARLY  VICTORIAN 
NEEDLEPOINT  RUG 


Also  large  stock 
Fine  Aubusson  Carpets  and  Rugs 
of  various  sizes 
And 

Fine  Old  Persian 
Carpets 

Specialists  in  Fine  Quality 
PLAIN  WILTON  CARPETS 
pastel  shades 
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tHOMAS  LUMLEY  ltd 


3  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S 

LONDON,  S.W.I  WHITEHALL  4732 


A  C  E  SILVTR-GILT  CHARGER 

BN  BACKE  LONDON  1713 

DIAMETER  24  INCHES 

FR.~  zol:  ection  of  the  earls  o.  :trafford 


Explore  the  roads  of  Britain  with  Shell :  THE  GREAT  NORTH  ROAD 


Nowadays  the  Great  North  Road,  Ai,  crosses  the  Tweed  into  the 
County  of  the  Borough  and  Town  of  Berwick,  that  hiatus  between 
two  kingdoms,  by  the  high-level  concrete  bridge  which  was  built 
in  three  years  between  1925  and  1928.  For  centuries,  traffic  had 
rumbled  over  the  Tweed  on  the  fifteen  arches  of  the  Old  Bridge, 
which  took  twenty-four  years,  four  months  and  four  days  to  build, 
and  was  linished  in  1634,  the  pride  then  of  Berwick,  displacing  a 
worn-out  affair  of  timber.  You  can  use  it  still,  if  you  prefer  the 
historic  route.  On  either  side  of  its  narrow  coachway  there  are  cut- 
waters, which  allow  for  triangular  'outlets'  through  the  low  walls, 
in  which  pedestrians  took  refuge  from  the  wheels. 

In  "idcr  days,  the  jurisdiction  of  Berwick  extended  only  to  the 
sixth  pair  of  'outlets'  from  the  Berwick  end.  Beyond  them,  the 
bridge  was  a  part,  not  of  Northumberland,  which  nowadays  is  the 


first  and  last  English  county,  but  of  Norhamshire,  once  a  separate 
outlying  part  of  Co.  Durham.  Sods  were  always  placed  in  the  sixth 
pair  of  outlets  to  show  the  Berwick  constables  (or  the  Norhamshire 
constables)  how  far  they  could,  and  how  far  they  couldn't,  pursue 
offenders. 

In  its  southern  stretches  the  Ai  intermittently  follows  the  line 
of  several  Roman  roads,  including  portions  of  Ermine  Street,  which 
was  the  artery  from  Loiidiu/um  to  Lincoln  and  York.  As  it  crosses 
Northumberland  towards  Berwick,  the  Ai  brings  the  traveller 
within  distance  of  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  things  in  Britain: 
the  Roman  Wall;  the  basalt-perched  castles  of  Dunstanburgh  (1) 
and  Bamburgh ;  the  sandstone  hermitage  at  Warkworth ;  the  wild 
cattle  of  Chillingham  (2) ;  the  golden  limekilns  of  Beadnell  Harbour; 
Duddo  stone  circle;  the  prehistoric  cup-and-ring  carvings  on  huge 
moorland  boulders  (4);  and  Lindisfarne  Castle  on  Holy  Island  (3). 


The  complete  series  of  the  Shell  guides  lo  /be  Roads  of  Britain  has  been  published  in  book  form  by  Ebury  Press,  and  is  available  from  any  bookseller  at  1  o  6  net. 

You  can  be  sure  of  The  key  to  the  Countryside 
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George  the  First  Silver 


of  very  fine  cast  George  I  candlesticks.  London  IJ24.  Maker  Francis  Turner.  Height  7  inches.  Weight  35  oz.  IS  dwt. 


From  our  London  Collection 


AST  57th  STREi."1"  PLAZA  3-8920 
mber  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  As  Member  of  The  New  ''ork  Anti«ues  and  Art  Dealers  Association,  Inc. 


El 


A  fine  and  very  unusual  Regence 
commode  chiffoniere  in  the  manner 
of  Pierre  Migeon.  Veneered  in 
tulipwood  and  kingwood  with 
ormolu  mounts  and  period  'marbre 
jaspe'    top.    French,   circa  1730. 

Width:  3  ft.  4  ins. 
Depth:  1  ft.  4  ins. 
Height:  3  ft.  3  ins. 
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Frcticli  furniture 
and  Sculpture 


Garden  statuary 
and  furniture 


MALLETT 


-  at  r 

"Bourdon  no 


ouse 


Telephone:  MAYFAIR  2444  5      Telegrams:  MALETHOUS  LONDON 

2  DAVIES  STREET  •  BERKELEY  SQUARE 
LONDON  •  W.I 

ENGLISH  FURNITURE — 40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W.I 


German  parcel  gilt  tankard,  body  chased  with  the  Rape  of  Europa.  7\  in.  {190  mm.)  high,  Augshurg,  circa  1670.  25  oz.  8  dwt. 
Russian  parcel  gilt  tankard,  Moscow  1 782,  9  in.  (288  mm.)  high,  42  oz.  7  dwt. 
Drum-shaped  tankard  in  Swedish  taste,  j\  in.  (18.5  cm.)  high,  cover  applied  with  plaque  repousse,  with  armorials.  Narva  circa  1690,  37  oz.  1$  dwt. 


J.  CHRISTIE 


Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver 
36  ST.  GEORGE  STREET,  HANOVER  SQUARE,  LONDON  W.l    MAYfair  3070 
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BY  APPOINTMENT  ANTIQUE  DEALERS  TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 

\f\LLETT 

MALLETT  *  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD.,  40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W,.  TELEPHONE  GROSVENOB  741,  (5  LINES) 
AND  AT  BOURDON  HOUSE.  2  DAWS  STREET.  LONDON,  W.! 


XXIX 


and  the 


EXHIBITION  OF  DRAWINGS 
AND  WATERCOLOURS 


10  a.m.  MONDAY,  JUNE  22nd  -  JULY  10th 


MAAS 


GALLERY,  15A  Clifford  Street,  New  Bond  Street,  London  W.i 


REGent  2302 


 u'n^^z^^^^^^- 

Period  Early  Kang  Hsi  (1662-1680). 
Height  7i  in.  X  7^  in.  diameter. 

Douglas  J.  K.  Wright 

(Member  of  The  B. A. D. A.) 

Antique  Oriental  Works  of  Art 

„  PICCADILLY  ARCADE,  LONDON  SW,  HOL.orn  47>3 


.  JL  Hartep  Sc  Co. 

(Antique*)  £tb. 


jfme  Antique  Jfurniture 


Fine  Sheraton  mahogany  cabinet  36^  inc hes  wide  19 
inches  deep,  33  inches  high.  Set  of  six  Regency 
mahogany  rope-back  chairs. 

69  CHALK  FARM  ROAD,  LONDON  N.W.1 
Tel:  GULIiver  1504    Cables:  Anticharco,  London 
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WALTER  H.  WILLSON  LTD. 


PAUL  de  LAM  ERIE. 
Pair  of  Candlesticks,  6f  inches  high,  bearing  Lamerie's  P.L.  mark,  Lion  Passant, 
and  the  Leopard's  head  struck  twice  in  place  of  the  date  letter,  circa  1730. 
Engraved  with  contemporary  coat-of-arms. 

15  KINl  u  I REET  •  ST.  JAMES'S  •  LONDON  S.W.i 

WHITEHALL  6463 

904  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.,  U.S.A. 

Exhibiting  at  the  Antique  Dealers'  IMr,  Grosvenor  House,  Stand  12 


XXXT 


PRIDES  ./LONDON  I™ 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


179/180  SLOANE  STREET,  S.W.I 

Tel:  DELgravia  3080 


.» 


PRIDES  of  LONDON  ltd 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Assocution  Ltd. 


A  Pair  of  Regency  table  globes  by  T.  M.  BARDIN 
I  ft.  diameter. 


attractive  Regency  music  chair  of  faded 
iy  with  the  rising  seat  covered  in  red  calf. 


Sheraton  library  table  of  faded  mahogany,  the 
solving  drum  top  with  4  drawers,  one  being 
ted  with  writing  flap.  3  ft.  8  in.  diameter. 


An  .mportant  Hepplewhite  salon  chair  ,  the 
French  taste,  with  the  delicately  carved  giltwood 
frame  upholstered  in  golden  green  Thai  silk 


A  Regency  sofa  table  of  faded  mahoga 
elegant  lyre  supports. 


179/180  SLOANE  STREET,  S.W  1 

Tel:  BFLgravia  3080 


A  very  fine  and  rare  octagonal  teabowl  and  saucer,  brilliantly  painted  with  figures,  buildings  and  river 
landscapes  in  the  Meissen  style,  circa  1750.  Raised  anchor  period.  Perfect. 


=4, 
4z 


m 


AHMSAUA 


51  Bourke  Street 

Melbourne 

Victoria 


LONDON 

CITY  SHOWROOM 

18  Leather  Lane,  E.C.I 
Holborn  4633 


I.  FREEMAN  &  SON  LTD. 

o 


Georgian 
silver 


All  pice es  dated  London 
1 794,  made  by  Paul  Storr, 
being  par*  of  the  suite 
recently  sold  by  the 
Most  Hon.  Marquis 
Camden,  D.L.,  J.P. 


NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  SHOWROOM 

12  East  52nd  Street 
Plaza  9-6900 


Paul 
Storr 


Pair  Cake  Baskets, 
14  in.  wide      77  oz. 
Set  of  four 
Salt  Cellars     50  oz. 


Pair  George  III  Sauce  Tureens     50  oz.  Pair  four  division  Hot  Water  Vegetable  Dishes  and  Covers     176  oz. 

Pair  slightly  larger  George  III  Sauce  Tureens     58  oz.  Identical  set  of  four  silver-gilt  Salt  Cellars      50  oz. 


WEST  end  showroom  -  I.  F.  Silver  Co.  Ltd.,  Bond  Street  Silver  Galleries  (Second  floor),  111/112  New  Bond  Street,  W.l 
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VALUATIONS 


TEMPLE 
WILLIAMS 


LIMITED 


ANTIQUES 


WORKS  OF  ART 


A  RARE  18th  CENTURY  CHINOISERIE  AUTOMATA  CLOCK  with 
musical  action  playing  several  tunes  with  repeat  pull.  The  movement  having  a  scene 
in  the  lunette  with  fisherman  catching  fish  which  are  swimming  down  a  river,  whilst 
the  pagoda  tower  at  the  top  has  a  rotating  action  with  Kylin  and  acrobat  performing 
on  a  trapeze. 

The  whole  en  losed  in  a  finely  chiselled  gilt  bronze  casing  enframing  superb  Canton 
enamel  panels  br'llianrly  painted  with  flowers  in  colours  on  a  translucent  blue  ground. 

Circa  1770.  2  ft.  11  ins.  high. 

HAUNCH  OF  VENISON   YARD  •  BROOK   STREET-  LONDON  *W*1 


Literally  a  yard  off  Brook  Street 

SPECIALIST  IN  UNUSUAL  PIECES  OF  THE  RI  ^ENCY  CHINOISERIE  PERIOD 


MAYFAIR  1486 


MEMBERS  OP  THB  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD 


A  Fine  Antique 
Diamond  Spray  Brooch 

BENTLEY  &  CO 

Antique  Jewels  and  Jewelled  Objects  of  Vertu 
permanently  on  view  at 

65  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone:  MAYfair  0651 


ART  COLLECTING 

IN  THE 

UNITED 

►  9 

STATES 

OF 

m  \ 

V        If  v 

AMERICA 

W.  G. 

CONSTABLE 

In  this  unusual  and  stimulating  book  Mr.  Constable  is  con- 
cerned with  three  main  topics:  the  kinds  of  collections  formed 
at  different  periods;  the  types  of  collectors  who  have  emerg- 
ed; and  why  and  how  collections  have  come  into  being.  To 
illustrate  the  text  there  are  36  full  page  reproductions  of 
paintings,  drawings,  sculptures  and  manuscripts. 
There  was  room  for  another  book  on  American  art-collect- 
ing. .  .  Mr.  Constable  has  given  us  a  readable  and  reliable 

one.'    The    Times  Literary 

\  NELSON  pH^B 

OLD  ENGLISH  &  IRISH  GLASS 

CECIL  D  AV  I  S 

Ltd 

Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers  Association 


A  fine  Irish  Vase  of  exceptional  Size  decorated 
with   brilliant  diamond   and   step  cutting. 
Circa  1820.  Height  14  inches. 

3  GROSVENOR  STREET,  NEW  BOND  STREET, 
LONDON,  W.l 

Cable  Address:  'CRYSTALDAV.  LONDON'       Telephone:  GROSVENOR  3130 
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Members  of  The  British 
Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


BIGGS 

of  MAIDENHEAD 


ESTABLISHED  1866 

Open  all  day  on  Satui 


Exhibiting  at  the 
Antique  Dealers'  Fair 
Grosvenor  House 

Stand  14 
June  ioth-25th 


-ouis  XV  commode  of 
form  with  the  whole 
ed   and  crossbanded 
ingwood  and  tulip- 
md  bois  d'amaranthe, 
embellished  with 
ss  and  mounts  of 
and  gilded  bronze  of 
design,    circa  1745. 
sd-see  similar  com- 
»y  Lardin,  illustrated 
Ebenistes  Frattcais  by 
[ean  Nicolay. 

ight  2  ft.  11  in.5 
idth  4  ft.  5  in.5 
Pth  2  ft.  ii  in. 


A  most  rare  and  superl 
executed  Louis  XV  peri 
model  in  'Terre  Cui 
Peinte'  of  Madame  , 
Pompadour's  dog  PAU. 

Approximate  height  10  ii 
base  width  1  ft.  4  J  jn-j 
depth  8  in. 


26,  28,  30  &  32  HIGH  STREET,  MAIDENHEAD,  BERKSHIRE 


TEL.  26363/4,  22923 


INTERNATIONAL 

AUCTION  SALES 

FROM  16-20  JUNE  1964 

WE  AUCTION  FROM  DIFFERENT 
COLLECTIONS  AND  ESTATES: 

I  Furniture,  silver,  porcelain,  sculptures,  East 
Asian-art,  carpets,  antiquities. 
Important  collection  of  stained  glasses  of  Lucerne. 
Fine  paintings  of  the  Italian,  German,  French, 
Dutch  and  Swiss  Schools  from  15th  -  20th  Century. 
Greek  and  Russian  icons. 


DROST,  WILLEM,  Leiden,  Amsterdam,  died  1628 

II  Collection  of  fine  pole-arms,  swords,  armour 
and  hunting  weapons. 

III  Old  Master  drawings,  water-colours,  old  and 
modern  graphic  art. 


Three  illustrated  catalogues 
EXHIBITION:  DAILY  FROM  1-14  JUNE  1964 

SliI«M  Will 

Haldenstr.  19         Tel.  2  57  72 
Switzerland 
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TESSIERS 

LTD. 

ANTIQUE  SILVER,  JEWELLERY  &  OBJETS  D'ART 


JAMES  II 
JOHN  RUSLEN,  LONDON  1688 
25  oz.  6  dwt.      diameter  of  base  5j-  inches 

26  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

TELEPHONE:  MAYFAIR  0458  CABLES:  TESSIERITE  LONDON 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 


§  HENRY  SPENCER 

I  -         &  sons  - 

X  ESTABLISHED  1840 

Y  Eric  C.  Spencer,  C.B.E.,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 

<■  Rupert  W.  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab  ),  F.A.I. 

%  H.  Michael  Spencer,  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 

X  L.  M.  Seymour.    W.  E.  Peck,  F.A.I.    Harry  C.  P.  Spencer,  A.A.I. 

I  of  RETFORD,  Nottinghamshire 

t  Sales  by  Auction 

%  of  the  Contents  of  Mansions  and  Country  Houses 

?  Sales  of  Landed  Estates  and  Properties 

I  20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts. 

X  Telephone  253 1-4 

I  And  at  SHEFFIELD,  WORKSOP, 

I  SCUNTHORPE,  BRIGG  and  WINTERTON 

I  VALUATIONS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES  j 

x  1* 
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KAPLAN  GALLERY 


6  DUKE  STREET      ST.  JAMES'S      LONDON       SW1       WHItehall  8665 


l  Riviere  dans  La  Creuze  24  >  32  in.         Paul  Serusier  Le  Chemin  du  Village  1890  18  x  24  in. 


RECENT  ACQUISITIONS 
IMPRESSIONIST  and  POST  IMPRESSIONIST 

PAINTINGS 

JUNE  9  -  JULY  31 


GLAISHER  AND  NASH  LTD,  LOWNDES  LODGE,  CADOGAN  PLACE,  LONDON  SAY 


PTARMIGAN  (Lagopus  rupestris  rupestris)  in  Arctic  setting.  A  limited 
edition  of  350  pairs,  life  size  in  winter  plumage.  The  original 
pair  are  in  the  Royal  Palace,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 


Porcelain  Sculpture  by  Edward  Marshall  Boehm 

EDWARD  MARSHALL  BOEHM'S  work  has  achieved 
ir.-rnational  recognition  and  some  of  his  original  pieces 
are  in  the   nes? 'oMec  ions:  The  White  House,  Elysee  Palace,  Smithsonian 
Institution.  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  other  museums. 

Available  in  the  United  Kingdom  only  from  :— 

ooocv  st  rc\  i  Tn  THOMAS  GOODE  &  CO.  (LONDON)  LTD 

AS  PREY  &  CO.  LTD.,  1 9  South  Audley  Street,  London,  W.1 

1 65 '169  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.1.  l3aom  y 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


191-195  Fulham  Road     South  Kensington,  S.W.3 

Telephone:  Flaxman  9826 


A  Sheraton  satinwood  Secretaire  Cabinet,  c.  1780 
EXHIBITING  AT  STAND  No.  68  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  FAIR,  GROSVENOR  HOUSE 


1 


Bond  Street  Silver  Galleries 

 H,/n2  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 


A  pair  of  attractive  George  II  small 

soup  tureens  and  covers.  Fully  marked 

on  bases  and  covers.  London  1756  by  William  Caldicott. 

Width  15J  inches.  Weight  144  ounces. 


A.  &  B.  BLOOMSTEIN 

Tel:  HYDe  Park  6180 


Members  of  Th,  British  Antique  Dealers'  Associat 


ion 


Venice  from  the  Lagoons  by  EMMA  CIARDI,  1928.  (Signed  and  dated) 
Panel  size:  14$  x  19$  inches.  (37  x  49  cm.)  Framed  size:  21  X  26  inches.  (54  x  66  cm.) 


^■■■■■■■■1 

On  the  Seine  looking  towards  Pont  Neufhy  G.  MADELAIN.  (Signed) 
Panel  size:  IOJ  x  13?  ,n,he,  (27  x  35  cm.)  Framed  size:  17  x  20|  inch,,  (43  x  51  cm.) 


DAVID  PEEL  &  CO.  LTD. 


Mr.  David  Peel 


is  pleased  to  announce  that  his 
new  gallery  will  open  on  June  10 


at 


2  CARLOS  PLACE,  MOUNT  STREET 

LONDON  W.i 


The  Feast  of  Herod  RUBENS  37  x  26  inches 

See  Burlington  Magazine.  Volume  XCV,  No.  609,  December  1953 


H.  PARKIN  SMITH 

36  GAY  STREET,  BATH 

Somerset 
Telephone  BATH  3021 
(1^  hours  from  London  by  Pullman  train) 


Rare  Oriental  China  including  a  collection 
of  Yung  Cheng  period  porcelain  made  and 
decorated  for  the  European  market. 


Fine  English  Furniture 


No  restorations 


No  reproductions 


Paintings  by  appointment  only 


No  alterations 
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Buy  and  sell  fine  Jewels, 
i/ver,  Watches  and  Antiques 


MALLORY  OF  BATH 


-  4  Bridge  Street    Bath  Somerset 

Tel.    2994  and  64403 


Member  of  National 
of  Goldsmiths  anc 
Antique  Dealers'  Assc 


1.  Victorian. 


5  Old  Bond  Street    Bath  Somers* 


3.  Early  19th  Cent. 


2.  18th  Cent. 


4.  Victorian. 


5.  20th  Cent. 


8MB1 


6.  Victorian. 


7.  Victorian. 


«K  >•  Li*" 


8.  20th  Cent. 


10.  Early  20th  Cent. 


4  A 

*  9.  20th  Cent. 


A  se,ection  from  our  fine  stock  of  A„tique,  Secondhand  and  Modern  Jewe„ery,  prices  opon  appficado, 

E.  P.  Mallory  &  Son  Ltd.,  Bath 


ANTIQUE  ENGLISH  SILVER 


A  very  rare  set  of  four  George  II  Sauceboats,  each  on  oval  moulded  foot  with 
double  scroll  handle  and  engraved  with  contemporary  Coat  of  Arms  and  band 
of  'Hogarth  Engraving'.  London,  1727,  by  Chas.  Kandler.  Weight  76  ounces. 


We  shall  be  happy  to  answer  your  enquiries  and  to  give  you  details  of  the  Silver 


from  the  Collection  of 


LOUIS  WINE  W- 

Fine  Art  Dealers,  Jewellers  and  Silversmiths 

31  &  32  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 


Established  1840 


Tel:  Dublin  73865 
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XI.  VIII 


PHILLIPS  of  HITCHIN  (antiques)  LTD. 


C  Iw     1 1  lanor 


ouse 


A  serpentine  mahogany  commode  with  ormolu  mounts,  in  the  French  taste,  circa  1 765. 
The  design  of  this  commode  corresponds  closely  with  that  of  a  pair  of  commodes  from  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
at  Arundel  Castle  shown  at  the  International  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  in  1962. 
Height  2  ft.  10  in.,  overall  width  at  front  4  ft.  2  in.,  at  back  3  ft.  8  in.,  depth  2  ft.  l\  in. 


Telephone  Hitchin  2067 


Stand  16,  Grosvenor  House  Fair 


DENYS  WREY  Ltd. 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association 

45  SLOANE  STREET     LONDON  S.W.I 

Telephone:  BELgravia  1813/14 

Period  Furniture  Works  of  Art 
Expert  Restoration  of  Antiques 


Stand  No.  7  at  the 
Antique  Dealers'  Fair  at  Grosvenor  House 


A  magnificent  Swedish  cut-glass  chandelier  mounted  on 
fire-gilt  brass,  all  of  the  finest  quality  and  original  throughout. 
Period   Gustaviansk,   circa   1785.  Height  36  in.,  overall 
width  27  in. 


WE  ARE  ALWAYS  ANXIOUS  TO  BUY  FINE  ENGLISH  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 


QUINNEYS  Ltd 


WALTER  NEEDHAM 


Very  fine  l8th  Century  mahogany  cabinet 
63  in.  /  20  in.    97  in.  high 
Original  fittings.    Glass  and  patination 


Charles  I  Galleries  and  St.  Michael's  Rectory 
49-61  BRIDGE  STREET  ROW,  CHESTER 

Telephone:  Chester  22836  and  23632 
Cable  Address:  'Needinc',  Chester 
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FERRERS 


Jean-Baptiste  GREUZE  (Tournus  1725 -Paris  1805) 
La  Mere  Heureuse 
Brush  and  grey  wash  11  ]  x  91  inches  Engraved  by  Watelet 

From  the  collection  of  Catherine  the  Great  of  Russia, 
From  the  collection  of  the  Hermitage,  St.  Petersburg, 

(bearing  their  stamp) 
See:  Francois  Monod  and  Louis  Hautcoeur- 
Les  Dessir.s  de  Greuze,  conserves  a  I'Academie  des 
Beaux  Arts  de  St.  Petersburg    Paris  1923 

FERRERS 

9  Piccadilly  Arcade,  London  S.W.i 
1   — 


S.  MARCHANT  &  SON 

CHINESE  &  JAPANESE  WORKS  OF  ART 


A  Pair  of  Chinese 
porcelain  Circular 
Plates  painted  in 
brilliant  famille  rose 
enamels,  the  centre 
with  a  Cockbird. 
Butterflies,  and  Peony 
Plants  issuing  from 
rockwork.  within  a 
wide  border  of  Peonies 
and  scrolling  foliage  on 
black  ground. 
9  inches  diam  ; 
Chien  L  ung  period. 
1736-1795 


120  KENSINGTON  CHURCH  STREET  LONDON  W8 


Tel :  BAYswater  531  9 


Cables:  MARCHANSON  LONDON  W.I 


GREGORY  &  CO. 

(BRUTON  STREET)  LTD.  ESTABLISHED  1823 

Telephones:  Mayfair  2608/9/0,  2066 

27  BRUTON  ST.,  BERKELEY  SQUARE 
LONDON,  W.l 

Telegrams:  Gregco,  Wesdo  London 


ANTIQUES 
I  U  R  N  I  T  U  R  E 
l  PHOLSTERY 
CURTAINS 
C  A  R  P  E  T  S 
CHAN  DELI E  R  S 


DESIGNS  &  SCHEMES 
BOARD  ROOMS 
DIRECTORS'  SUITES 
DECORA  TION  S 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
H    E    A  TING 


V  A  LU  A  T  I  O  N  S 

A  fine  early  Queen  Anne  Walnut  Bureau  with  shaped 
and  fitted  interior.  C.  1705. 

Height  42  inches.    Width  39  inches.    Depth  23  inches. 
Antique  Dealers'  Fair:  Stand  42 


The  Connoisseur,  June,  1964 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN 
GOLDSMITHS  !(  CROWN  JEWELLERS, 
GARRARD  «t  CO.  LTD.,  LONDON 


Antique  Silver  and  Clocks... 

from  GARRARD 


A  set  of  four  William  III  candlesticks  and  a  Joseph  Knibb  clock. 

This  set  of  four  candlesticks,  height  6f  inches  (William  The  Joseph  Knibb  eight-day  ebonised  bracket  clock 
III,  1699/1700)  were  made  by  Philip  Rolles  and  are  (circa  1680)  has  a  gilt  dial,  silvered  chapter  ring  and 
engraved  with  a  contemporary  coat  of  arms.  Dutch  striking.  Height  15  inches  excluding  handle. 

Formerly  in  the  Iden  collection. 


GARRARD  The  Crown  Jewellers 

112     REGENT    STREET    W1     •     REGENT  7020 
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^□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□D 


SIMON  KAYE  LTD 


r  ]  □□□□□□^□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□a 
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MANN  & 
FLEMING  LTD. 

Members  of  The  British  Antique 
Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


ANTIQUES 
DECORATIONS 


Rare  pair  of  Adam  period  white  and 
gold  jardinieres.  4  ft.  6  in.  high 

Exhibiting  at  the  Antique  Dealers'  Fair, 
Grosvenor  House,  stand  5 


120B  MOUNT  STREET 
LONDON,  W.l 

GROs venor  2770 


DAVID  BLACK  &  SONS 

1  Burlington  Gardens, 
New  Bond  Street  W.l 


FINE  ANTIQUE  ENGLISH  AND 
CONTINENTAL  SILVER 
OBJETS  DE  VERTU  AND  WORKS  OF  ART. 


Telephone:  HYDe  Park  3851 


BERNARD  BLACK  GALLERY 

1062  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  21 

(Associate:  HUGUES  W.  NADEAU) 


AMERICAN  PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS 
OF  THE  19th  AND  EARLY  20th  CENTURIES 
SCULPTURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
OF  ALL  PERIODS. 


Telephone:  Trafalgar  9-2171 


We  are  always  desirous  of  purchasing  any  of 
the  above-mentioned  works  of  art. 


The  Connoisseur,  June,  ;o64 
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THE  OLD  CLOCK  HOUSE 

TEL:  905  ASCOT  BERKS. 


Ill 


A  pair  of  rare  18th  century  marble  A  carved  giltwood  18th  century  mirror, 

statues.     Height  5  ft.  10  in.  Height  4  ft.  6  in.  Width  2  ft.  8  in. 


WE  HAVE  A  LARGE  AND  VARIED  STOCK  OF  ANTIQUES  AND  GARDEN  ORNAMENTS 

Open  week-ends  —  one  hour  from  London 


a»-c,ivs^;0^chveadin9'  m°st 

chrome   n!^,  ^Umb- of  mono. 
average  on  e^p ^o? 

«-  -spetr  t r:r ere- sfud- 
^seors:rxVr°a''who 

'he  workv  n*  or  mvest  in 

*«<  be  the  an If  °f  ,0daV  wh/ch 
6  am,^ues  of  tomorrow. 

ThM,n!ernat'ona'  Guide  to 
M°derr;  Art  Monthly  6/ 

'international 


Annual  subscription  (f3-i2  m 


'V  Way.  London.  S.W.Vq 


BOOKS 

FROM  THE 

CONNOISSEUR 


PAINTING  .md  M  I  I. |>  1  I  IRE 


The  Connoisseur 
New  Guide  to 
Antique  English 
Silver  and  Plate 

30s.  (by  post  31/2) 


The  Connoisseur 
New  Guide  to 
English  Painting 
and  Sculpture 

30s. 

(by  post  31/2) 


SILVER  and  PLATE 


if*1  ,  -  „/S 


A  Dictionary  of 
Marks  (on  ceramics, 
Silver,  Sheffield 
Plate,  Pewter  and 
Furniture) 

25s.  (by  post  26s.) 


The  Complete  Encyclopaedia  of  Antiques 
1,472  pp.  including  512  half-tone  plates 
84s.  (by  post  87/3) 

From  all  good  booksellers  or  by  post  from 
The  Belgrave  Library,  22  Armoury  Way, 
London  swi8 


The  Coi: 


ur,  June  1964 
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\  finely  carved  giltwood  Lunette  mirror  with  two  side  shelves. 
'  6"  long  and  a  bow  fronted  sideboard  in  mahogany  cross  banded 
ulip  wood  on  tapering  legs.  4'6"  long.  Silver  pieces  displayed  on  the 
ideboard  are  a  GEORGE  in  oval  pierced  basket  with  a  swing  handle 
nade  in  London  in  1775  by  W.  Plummer  and  a  pair  of  early  GEORGE  ill 
quare  base  candlesticks,  made  in  London  in  1763  by  W.  Cafe. 


By  appointment  to 
H.  M.  The  Queen 
Silversmiths  4  Jewellers 


ASPREY  IN  THE  CITY  The  city  man 
will  find  a  usefullyclose-at  hand  service 
at  Asprey  and  Birch  &  Gaydon,  153 
Fenchurch  Street  where,  besides  the 
comprehensive  stock  held,  any  pieces 
can  be  sent  from  Bond  Street  at  short 
notice. 


T7~  


A 


s  p  re 


ASPREY  &  COMPANY  LIMITED  •  16B-1fifl  NEW  BOND  STREET  •  LONDON  W.1 


HYDE  PARK  6767 


RONALD  PHILLIPS 


Stand  No.  56 
at  the  Grosvenor  House 
Antique  Dealers  Fair 


A  very  fine  Regency  mahogany  combined  games 
and  writing  table  with  the  carved  details  painted 
dark  green  to  resemble  bronze;  the  cross-supports, 
also  painted  in  the  same  manner,  have  carved  gilt 
enrichments. 

Length  2  ft.  9  in.  Depth  1  ft.  7  in. 
Height  2  ft.  5$  in. 


For  an  almost  identical  example,  evidently  by  the 
"'maker,  seejourdain's  " 'Regency Furniture'' ', 
page  126,  Fig.  134. 


same 
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344  KING'S  ROAD  .  LONDON  SW3 

DAVID  DREY 

TELEPHONE  FLAXMAN  4283 


eridienne  French  Directoire  c  1 795 
derail  length  6  ft.  10  in.  (2  m.  8  cm.) 


Head  of  caryatid  in  marble, 
Roman.  1st /2nd  century  A.D 
I2f  in.  high  (32  5  cm.)  inc.  base 


Christ  Child  in  marble  (the  tunic 
of  jasper)  Italian  c.  1500 
2  ft.  high  (61  cm.) 


ed  and  gilt  pine  mirror.  English  c.  1750 

7  in.  high  (1  m.  70  cm.)  2  ft.  9  in.  wide  (84  cm.) 


Louis  XIV  Side  Table  with  compan  marble  top 
4  ft.  6  in.  wide  (1  m.  37  cm.)  2  ft.  3  in.  deep  (68-5  cm.)  2  ft.  7*  in.  high  (80  -5  cm.) 


URNITURE  •  SCULPTURE  •  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 


A  VIEW  OF  LEYDEN:  by  Johannes-Hubert 
Prins,  1757-1806,  oil  on  panel,  14  X  i6£  inches, 
signed  with  monogram,  in  antique  pearwood  frame. 

Price:  £450 


STILL  LIFE  WITH  QUINCES:  by  Adriaen  van  Utrecht,  1599-1653, 

oil  on  canvas,  22^  x  29  inches,  signed  and  dated  1651,  in  early  18th 
Century  pearwood  frame.  Price:  £675 


BOLTON  ABBEY  FROM  THE  RIVER  WHARFE:  by  William  Turner, 
1789-1862,  oil  mi  canvas,  23^  X  32  inches,  in  gold  leaf  reproduction  frame  of 
contemporary  pattern.  Price:  .£425 


EDINBURGH  FROM  THE  WATERS  OF 
LEITH:  by  Paul  Sandby,  R.A.,  1725-1809.  A 

superb  example  in  gouache,  with  pine  and  carved 
gold  frame  of  contemporary  date.  Size  of  drawing 
8J  x  io£  inches.  Price:  £35° 


VESUVIUS  IN  ERUPTION:  by  Jacques-Antoine  Volaire,  1735-1820, 

oil  on  ■  anvas,  1-  /  22  inches,  in  18th  Century  gilded  frame. 

Volaire  visite  '■  Italy  from  his  native  Toulon  and  made  a  prolonged  stay  in 
Naples,  where  hi  painted  several  views  of  Vesuvius.  The  colour  and  drama 
of  the  great  volcano  in  eruption  fascinated  other  contemporary  artists, 
!  )erby.  At  that  period,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  whose 
wife  was  10  much  admired  by  Nelson,  held  the  position  of  Envoy  to  the 
Neapolitan  <  turt,  and  was  an  amateur  archaeologist  of  wide  repute.  He 
wrote  a  farm  iUS  study  of  the  volcanoes  of  southern  Italy,  the  Campi  Phlegraei, 
illusti  <i  nli  gouaches  of  the  volcanoes  which  frequently  depict  Hamilton 
and  his  group  in  the  foreground.  His  tall  figure  in  red  coat  and  carrying  a 
staff  bciainc  a  familiar  feature  of  these  volcano  scenes.  He  is  clearly  to  be 
seen  in  this  fine  example  by  Volaire.  Price:  £575 


Cables:  Jonmit,  London 


JOHN  MITCHELL 


VIEW  OF  SCARBOROUGH:  by  Francis 
Nicholson,  1753-1844,  watercolour,  11J  X  14& 
inches,  in  antique  bird's  eye  maple  frame.  Price:  .£50 


THE  WOODCUTTERS:  by  Julius  Caesar  Ibbetson,  I759-i8I7»  oil  on 

canvas,  20  X  24  inches,  signed  and  dated  1798.  A  romantic  landscape  in  a 
fine  18th  Century  carved  and  gilded  frame.  Price:  £,52S 


LANDSCAPE  WITH  FIGURES:  by  Thomas  Barker  of  Bath, 
1769-1847,  oil  on  canvas,  34  X  44  inches,  in  18th  Century,  carved,  stripped 
pine,  over-mantel  frame.  Price:  £750 


PORTRAIT  OF  LIEUT.  GOODWIN 
COLQUILL,  R.N.:  by  Richard  Livesay, 
1750-1823,  painted  at  Windsor  in  1784,  oil 
on  canvas,  294  x  22 J  inches,  in  elegant, 
plain  hollow,  1 8th  Century  frame.  Livesay 
was  a  pupil  and  assistant  of  Benjamin  West 
and  later  became  drawing  master  to  the 
Royal  Naval  College.  Price:  £300 


A  VIEW  OF  BLEAK  HOUSE,  BROADSTAIRS:  by  George 
Chambers,  1803-1840,  oil  on  board,  11  x  18  inches,  signed.  An  early 
view  of  the  house  made  famous  by  Charles  Dickens  in  his  novel. 

Price:  £225 


)N 


8  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  W 


TELhPHONE:  HYDE  PARK  7567 


CHARLES  LUMB  &  SONS,  LTD. 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


An  extremely  rare  and  beautiful  walnut 
bureau  bookcase  of  the  early  18th 
Century.  The  mellow  faded  colour  and 
richly  patinated  surfaces,  leave  little  to 
be  desired.  Maximum  width  22f  inches. 


STAND  No.  86 
ANTIQUE  DEALERS  FAIR 


ANTIQUES  &  WORKS  OF  ART 
34  MONTPELLIER  PARADE 
HARROGATE  tel.  3776 


Antique  Silver 


Established  1912 


».  BLOOM  &  SON 


40 Albemarle  Street  'Piccadilly  -London  W  V      Maufair  5060 


Queen  Anne  period  tea  caddy    dale  1709  by   Richard  Walls:  10  3  ounces 
George  1  period  cofTee  pot    dale  1725  by  «eth  Loflhouse:.23 
W  illiam  111  period  tumbler    date  1698  by  Hugh  Roberts:  3  7  ounces. 
George  II  period  cream  jug    date  1729  by   W  illiam  Justus:  2  3.3  ounces 
George  I  period  lea  pot    dale  1723  by  Samuel  Waslell:  10  8  ounces. 


HAUTE  - EPOQUE 

5,  QUAI  VOLTAIRE 
97,  BOULEVARD  SAINT  GERMAIN  7<-- 

HEIM 

OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 

109,  Faubourg  Saint  Honore 
PARIS 

Tel:  BAL  22.38    ELY  49.26 


LEFEBVRE  &  FILS 

Expert  pres  les  douanes  Franchises 

ANTIQUE  FAIENCES  and 
PORCELAIN  -  OBJETS  d'ART 
DECORATION 


24,  rue  du  Bac,  7C     Tel:  BAB  35.01 


CHARLEY 

DECORATION 
LACQUER  PANELS  by  F.FASOLA 

38,  Rue  du  Four   Tel:  548.36.12 
Saint  Germain  des  Pres 


MOBLUEM 

FURNITURE  -  PAINTINGS 
DECORATION  -  OBJETS  d'ART 

Monique  Eyzaf^iirre    Serge  Matta 
34,  RUE  DE  CRENELLE   Tel:  LIT  84.48 

GALERIE 

BERNARD  PALISSY 

17,  18  and  19th  Century  Paintings 

11  RUE  BERNARD  PALISSY 
Tel:  222.51.38 


GALERIE 
VOLTAIRE 

J.  L.  Souffrice 

SCULPTURES  -  OBJETS  d'ART 
OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 

35,  QUAI  VOLTAIRE  6<-- 

Pierre  de  Regaini 

XVIII  CENTURY  PORCELAIN 
FAIENCES  -  OBJETS  de  VERTU 

6,  Rue  de  Beaune       Tel:  LIT  42.67 

LUTAINE 

XVIII  CENTURY  FURNITURE 
OBJETS  d'ART 

21,RueduBac      Tel:  LIT  81.28 

SAINT  GERMAIN  DES  PRES 

Galerie 

Raymonde  Cazenave 

MODERN  PAINTINGS 
MEMBER  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
FEDERATION  OF  ART 

12  RUE  de  BERRI    Tel:  ELY  14.56 

MARC  GARLAND  1 

Antique  Jewelry 

23,  RUE  DU  BAC  7e 
TEL:  BAB  50.57 


These  antique  dealers,  galleries  and 
decorators  will  be  delighted  to  offer 
suggestions  and  advise  you  from  the 
wealth  of  their  experience  in  the  choice 
of  furniture,  objets  d'art  and  pictures 
which  will  harmonise  with  your  home. 


BOUTIQUE 
DANOISE 

PERMANENT  EXHIBITION 
OF  DANISH  ART 

42,  Avenue  Friedland,  8e' 

Tel:  CAR  02.92 


SPECIALIST  IN  EUROPEAN  PERIOD  CARPETS 
AUBUSSON  -  SAVONNERIE  -  NEEDLEPOINT 


Directoire  period  carpet  with  green  design  on  apricot  coloured  ground.  60  by  108  cm. 


CATAN 

129,  AVENUE  DES  CHAMPS-ELYSEES 

PARIS 

TEL:  BAL  41.71 


SEPTEMBER  26  to  OCTOBER  19,  1964 

EXHIBITION  in  PARIS 

GRAND  PALAIS 

ANTIQUE  DEALERS 

DECORATORS 


Details  from  SYNDICAT  NATIONAL  DES  ANTIQUAIRES 
11,  rue  Jean  Mermoz,  PARIS.  Tel.  BALzac  44.33 


JEWELLERS 


6  miles  from  Paris 

ENGHIEN  lesBAINS 

the  hydropathic  establishment  of  Paris 

THE  FAMOUS  CASINO 

beside  the  lake 

THEATRE 
RESTAURANT  DE  LA  PERGOLA 
GRAND  HOTEL  DES  BAINS 

LUXE  ★★★★  LUXE 

PARK  and  SWIMMING  POOL 

20  minutes  from  the  Place  de  I 'Opera  are  to  be  found 
all  the  facilities  and  attractions  of  a  provincial  spa 

TELEPHONE:  964.08.60  (5  LINES) 

Open  from  1st  April  to  31st  December 
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Hal  O'Nians 

in  conjunction  with 

Rupert  Preston  Ltd 


invite  you  to  their 


6  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.i        Telephone  WHItehall  9392 


nformative  illustrated  catalogue  10/-  All  Paintings  are  for  Sale 


SILVER  AND  GOLD  BOXES 
CONTINENTAL  SILVER 
FINE  ANTIQUES 


J.KUGEL 


7,  RUE  DE  LA  PAIX,  PARIS 
Tel:  OPE  61.04 


OBJETS  DE  VERTU 
OLD  WATCHES 
MINIATURES 


\  cr\  fine  royal  silver  ^ilt  German  soup  tureen  ca  1735  Dresden  by  Paul  Ingermann,  engraved  with  the  monogram  A  R  for  Augustus  Rex. 

Height  co  12  in.  weight  ca  270  oz. 
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H.  W.  KEIL  LTD. 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

MIDHURST  BROADWAY,  WORCS.  CHELTENHAM 

SUSSEX  GLOS. 

Telephone:  Broadway  2108 


STAND  No.  19  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  FAIR 


WE  INVITE  YOU  TO  VISIT  THE  RECENTLY  OPENED  LONDON  SHOWROOMS  AT 

12  NORTH  ROW,  PARK  LANE,  W.i 

WHERE  AN  INTERESTING  SELECTION  OF  FINE  GAK  AND  WALNUT  17th  &  18th  CENTURY  FURNITURE  IS  DISPLAYED 

Telephone:  Mayfair  1593 


H.  W.  KEIL  LTD. 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

™T  BROADWAY,  WORCS.  .  CH~M 

Telephone:  Broadway  2108 


This  magnificent  English  eighteenth-century  upholstered  bed,  complete  with  most  of  its  old  rich 
rose  red  damask  hangings,  the  fluted  columns  and  general  construction  displaying  both  the 
utmost  in  elegance  yet  with  striking  simplicity,  is  illustrated  and  described  in  Macquoid's  Age  of 
Walnut  (pp.  187-188).  It  is  the  great  bed  in  which  Queen  Anne  is  known  to  have  slept  at  the 
time  of  her  visit  to  Brympton  D'Evercy,  Somerset,  home  of  the  Ponsonby  Fane  family  from 
whom  it  was  recently  acquired.  As  it  is  too  large  (height  9  ft.  6  in.,  length  6  ft.)  to  permit  its 
display  on  our  Stand  (No.  19)  at  Grosvenor  House,  we  have  arranged  for  it  to  be  on  view  at 
our  North  Row,  Park  Lane,  Gallery,  which  is  less  than  5  minutes  walk  from  the  Fair. 


12  NORTH  ROW,  PARK  LANE,  W.i 

Telephone:  Mayfair  1593 
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We  are  exhibiting  at  the  Grosvenor  House  Fair,  Stand  No.  19 
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BothweU  Castle  on  the  Clyde,  Lanarkshire 
Gouache  by  Paul  Sandby,  R.A. 
Signed  and  dated  1795 
Size:  26J  X  36  inches 


THE   FINE  ART  SOCIETY  LTD 

Paintings  and  Water-colours  18th  to  20th  Centuries 

148   NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 


Established  1876 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


Telephone:  Mayfair  5116 


THE  IVEAGH  BEQUEST 

KENWOOD,  HAMPSTEAD,  LONDON,  N.W.3. 

Atintry  house  in  the  town,  it  is  a  fine  example 
:  Robert  Adam's  architecture.  He  enlarged  it  for 
the  first  Lord  Mansfield  in  1768.  Contains  a  collec- 
tion  of  English  and  Foreign  Paintings  including 
Kcmbrandt,  Vermcer,  Gainsborough,  Reynolds  and 
Romncy.  Open  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  on  weekdays 
and  from  2  p.m.  to  6  p.m.  on  Sundays.  Admission 
free. 

The  Ivcagh  Bequest  is  easily  reached  from  the  centre 
of  London  by  Northern  Line  underground  to  Golders 
Green  or  Archway  Stations,  thence  by  210  bus. 

Administrative  Trustees:  London  County  Council. 


TO 

COLLECTORS 
EXCLUSIVELY 

THE  late  'Czar  of  Russia's'  Imperial  Gold  Plated 
dessert  set.  Seventy  pieces  -  23  knives,  23  forks,  23 
spoons  and  sugar  sifter.  Fully  marked  with  Russian 
crown,  coat  of  arms  etc.  Best  offer  over  £8,000.  Photo- 
graphs. In  20  years  will  be  'priceless'  but  owner  won't 
be  here  and  family  prefer  money  ! 
CLIFFORD  SEED,  Drighlington,  Bradford,  Yorkshire 
Tel.  Drighlington  505.  Inspection  by  appointment 
during  banking  hours. 
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By  Appointment 
to  H.Xl.  Queen  Elizabeth 
The  Queen  Mother 


By  Appointment 
to  H.Xl.  Queen  Eli-abeth  II 
Jewellers 


138  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 


By  Appointment 
to  the  late  Queen  Maty 


Top  Gold  and  agate  diamond-set  cagework  snuffbox  by  Heinrich  Taddel  of  Dresden 
Bottom    A  double  opening  German  snuffbox  in  mother  of  pearl  and  gold 

Both  circa  1740 


LXXV 


FOUR  GR 


WATE 


WINSL 


10  X  14  in. 


Boys  Beaching  a  Boat,  Gloucester  -  1880 


hihsi 


14x22  in. 


Sponge  Boats,  Key  West,  1903 


AMERICAN 


OLORS 


HOMER 


ABLER 

21  E.  67th  St.  •  NY  21  •  LE 5-8810 


? 


14x20  in. 


A  Norther,  Key  West,  188(i 


Cable:  Hiramart 


13x21  in. 


The  Coral  Diver,  Nassau,  1885 


E.  &  A.  SILBERMAN 

GALLERIES 


EDVARD  MUNCH 
PORTRAIT  OF  COLONEL  STANG 
OIL  ON  CANVAS  23i  <  351  INCHES 
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1014  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  21,  NEW  YORK 
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A  superb  example  of 
late  17th  Century 
Chimney  Breast.  The 
simple  moulded  firep 
surround  of  strongly 


marked  Breche  Violet 


marble,  surmounted  I 


finely  carved  mirror 


surround  with  carved 


brackets  and  carved 


cushion  frieze  to  the 


haped  pediment  head 


white  veined  marble. 


overmantel  carvings  o 
pine  wood  are  of  very 
quality  and  original  w 


Overall  height 
Chimney  breast 
Width  of  opening 
Height  of  opening 


T.  CROWTHER  &  SON 

(T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  LTD) 
ORTH  END  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON  S.W.6 
Telephone:  FULham  1375^-7 

Please  note:  we  close  i.o  p.m.  Saturdays 


Rare  Chelsea  Chicken  Tureen  and  Cover.  4  in.  long.  Red  Anchor  period. 
Rare  Chelsea  Leveret  Tureen  and  Cover.  3|  in.  long.  Marked  with  Red  Anchor  and  numeral  294  on  base  and  top. 


CHARLES  WOOLLETT  &  SON 


Members  of  B.A.D.A. 


Established  1889 


59/61  WIGMORE  STREET  LONDON  W.1 


Telephone:  WELbeck  8664 


COIN  &  MEDAL  SPECIALISTS 

Collections  and  rare  pieces  wanted 
Catalogue  of  English  Coins  l4/9d  including  postage 

A  list  of  catalogues  and  other  publications  on  request 

B.  A.  SEABY  LTD. 

65  Great  Portland  Street,  London  W.I  Telephone  LANgham  3677 


also  some  antiquities  and 
early  paintings 


CHARLES  MORSE 
Earls  Colne 
Nr.  Colchester 
Essex 

Tel:  Earls  Colne  270 


^S^ovei.  Sffliisef.  ^^&ne^>?i 
Hyde  Park  47  1  i 


DORSET  GALLERIES 
J.    A.  FREDERICKS 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association) 

WISHES  TO  PURCHASE 
OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 


49  DORSET  STREET,  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 


Welbeck  8934 


Corsham  Court 

(Lord  Methuen,  R.A.)  between 
Chippenham  and  Bath 

The  State  Rooms  are  open  to  the  public  on  Sun.,  Wed. 
and  Thurs.  May  -  Oct.:  and  on  every  Day  during  Bath 
Festival  and  Bank  Holidays  Mid-July  -  Mid-Sept, 
(except  Mondays).  Elizabethan  Manor;  Georgian  State 
Rooms.  Famous  collection  Old  Masters  including 
Vandyck's  'Betrayal'  and  XVIIIth  century  furniture. 
'The  Annunciation'  by  Fi/ippo  Uppi 


6a  WHITEHORSE  STREET    PICCADILLY    LONDON  W.1     GR0  1474 

Picture  hanging    Tapestry  hanging  Renovations 
Picture  framing  Gilding 
Picture  lighting    Gallery  lighting  specialists 


CHINESE 


GALLERY 


JADE  CARVINGS  AND  JEWELLERY 

40  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.C.I. 

(LANGHAM  7538) 


Hal  O'Nians 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Drawings 

6  RYDER  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 
Telephone:  Whitehall  9392 


DAVID  TREMAYNE  ltd 

Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 
320  King's  Road  Chelsea  S.W.3 

Flaxman  n  94 


A  magnificent  pair  of  Regency  Torcheres 
in  the  manner  of  George  Smith 
decorated  in  dark  green  and  gold.  Circa  1810 
57  inches  high,  17  inches  wide 


These  most  unusual  Torcheres  would 
enhance  any  Museum  or  Private  Collection 


GOLDSMITHS  EXTRAORDINARY 


Bv  tar  the  largest  number  and  without  doubt  the  greatest  of  our 
Goldsmiths,  have  tound  their  living  in  our  capital.  Factual  this,  and 
:uble  enough  thanks  to  London's  importance  and  pre-eminence 
in  most  things. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  came  the  great  goldsmith  bankers,  many 
to  become  Lord  Mayors.  The  names  of  Bowes  and  Martin  and  later 
Child  and  Duncombc,  the  Vyners  and  then  Hoare.  Sir  Robert  Vyncr 
mentioned  regularly  in  Pepys'  Diary — particularly  over  loans  to 
finance  the  Fleet. 

Of  loss  to  others  and  gain  to  us  has  point,  when  Huguenot  families 
escaping  persecution  in  1685  decided  to  seek  refuge  here.  Design  and 
craftsmanship  received  the  jolt  sadly  needed  and  so  was  given  to  the 
goldsmiths  a  new  look'  and  an  enhanced  appreciation  of  quality. 

What  wealth  of  talent  the  emigrants  and  their  descendants  gave  us. 
Platcl,  Lamerie,  Archambo,  Gamier,  the  Courtauld's  and  the  Har- 
rache's,  the  Pantin's,  Crespin,  Willaume  and  the  Pillcau  family,  to 
name  but  few,  whose  works  are  prized  and  treasured  throughout  the 
world. 

Not  to  pass  unnoticed,  Londoners  Anthony  Nelme  of  the  Golden 
Bottle,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  Humphrey  Payne  of  Gutter  Lane  and 
Benjamin  Pync  at  St.  Martins-le-Grand — all  renowned  for  fine 
craftsmanship  of  the  highest  order. 

Writing  poems  and  plays  and  having  an  opera  produced  at  Drury 
Lane  is  for  a  working  goldsmith  no  mean  feat — Abraham  Portal 
achieved  such  satisfaction  later  in  the  century  and  Moser,  gifted  gold 
chaser,  found  time  to  run  an  art  school,  becoming  in  1768  a  founder 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy.  A  few  years  earlier  Nicholas  Spri- 
mont,  goldsmith  and  modeller  turned  his  hand  to  porcelain  at  the 
Chelsea  factory — our  men  showed  adaptability  to  say  the  least. 

To  the  Bateman's,  Chawncr's,  Hcnnell's,  Rundell  and  Bridge  and  t 
we  in  our  fast  moving  age,  have  learned  to  marvel  at  the  versatility, 


The  Bowes  Cup,  gilt,  1554 
(By  courtesy  of  The  Worshipful  Company  of  Goldsmiths) 

ie  great  Storr,  to  name  some,  time  has  paid  its  tribute  and 
diligence  and  greatness  of  these  masters. 


Although  the  members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  cannot  take  credit  for  the  production  of  the  various  Works 
of  Art  in  which  they  deal,  they  can  take  pride  in  the  presentation  to  the  public  of  these  articles  of  national  heritage  produced  by 
the  craftsmen  of  the  past.  Their  aim  is  to  pass  on,  to  all  those  interested,  the  knowledge  which  comes  to  light  from  time  to  time 
concerning  the  articles  in  which  they  deal,  enabling  them  to  describe  their  wares  and  to  help  piece  together  a  history  of  the 
domestic  and  decorative  arts. 

.ssociation  was  founded  in  1918  and  was  brought  into  being  to  further  the  interests  of  those  engaged  in  buying,  selling  or 
mg  Antiques  and  to  foster  a  high  standard  of  integrity  among  those  engaged  in  the  trade. 


A  booklet,  price  5s.  post  free  ($1  in  the  U.S.A.),  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of 
ewer  five  hundred  established  dealers  in  antiques  and  works  of  art  who  are  elected 
members  of  the  Association  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


20  RUTLAND  GATE,  LONDON,  S.W.7 


KENSINGTON  4128  &  2102 


D.  M.  Lr  P 


LONDON 

69  Upper  Berkeley  Street, 
Portman  Square.  W.l 

Telephone:  PADdington  6595 
(  .ihli'-:  \  i\ antique.  London  W.l 


MANHEIM 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers"  Association  Ltd. 
and  Art  and  Antique  Dealers'  League  of  America 


NEW  YORK 

46  East  57th  Street, 
New  York  22,  N.Y. 

Cables: 
Vivantique,  New  York 

ENGLISH  PORCELAIN 
CATS.    Circa  1820 

Top  left:  Worcester  cat  with 
black  and  yellow  markings,  on 
light  matt-blue  cushion.  2\ 
in.  high,  3  in.  long. 

Top  right:  Rockingham  cat 
with  sponge  grey  and  yellow 
markings,  on  octagonal  base. 
2\  in.  high,  3J  in.  long. 

Beloivleft:  Rockingham  group 
of  cats  playing.  Orange,  pink 
and  brown  markings.  3  in. 
high. 

Below  centre:  Rockingham 
cat  and  two  kittens  with 
crimson,  brown  and  yellow 
markings.  The  white  basket 
is  draped  with  a  crimson 
bordered  cloth.  4  in.  high. 

Below  right:  Rockingham  cat 
and  kitten  group,  with  brown, 
yellow  and  pink  markings. 
2|  in.  high,  3  in.  long. 


STAND  33.  GROSVENOR  HOUSE  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  FAIR 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 

GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS  SINCE  1806 


0 


I 


Taper  Stick  1717 

RICHARD  BAYLEY 


Promenade 


Pair  Sauceboats  1756 

THOS.  HEM  INC 

CHELTENHAM 


Wine  Taster  1677 
KS  between  mullets 


Telephone  22821 
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KNOEDLER 


Established  1846 


Old  and  Contemporary  Masters 


LONDON 

34  St.  James's  Street 
S.W.i 


NEW  YORK 

14  East  cyth  Street 
N.Y. 10022 


PARIS 

8  c  bis  rue  du  Faubourg 
St.  Honore  8e 


PREMSELA    &  HAMBURGER 


est.  1823 


Antique  silver 
and  jewellery 
from  the  15th  to 
the  19th  century 


Silver  basin  and  ewer, 
about  '600 
Maker's  mark  M.A. 
Diameter  basin 
18,4  inches 
Height  ewer  10,4  inches 


ROKIN  120  -  AMSTERDAM 

Also  Amsterdam-Hilton  Hotel  -  Rotterdair  Weena  10 
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FINE  CERAMICS  OF  THE  18th  CENTURY 


Telephones: 
KENsington 
5272  &  3793 


Cables: 
PORCELIQUE 
LONDON  S.W.3 


156  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  FAIR 

GROSVENOR  HOUSE 
STAND  43 


Wheelwright  and  Blacksmith. 
Two  Figures  from  a  Series  of  Craftsmen 
Modelled  by  J.  J.  Kaendler,  MEISSEN,  c.  1750 
Decorated  in  polychrome  enamels.  8^  ins.  high. 


RICHARD  GROSE,  Ltd 

8  Exhibition  Road,  London  S.W.7 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

We  are  opening  a  branch  of  our  business 
at  Brighton,  on  or  about  1st  June  1964 

at 

6  Bartholomews,  Brighton  1,  Sussex 

unews  is  by  the  Town  Hall,  off  East  Street,  and  close  to  the  Lanes, 
come  and  look  over  the  five  floors  of  Old  English  Furniture. 
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PNT GOTH,c TAPESTRY  V.  and  C.  STERNBERG 

.  4  in.  wide  and  10  ft.  9  in.  high  Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

!mx3'27m)  37    SOUTH    AUDLEY   STREET,    LONDON  W.I 

Telephone:  HYDe  Park  1228  Cables:  Yaky,  London  W.I 


THE 
LEFEVRE 
GALLERY 

XIX  and  XX  CENTURY 
FRENCH  PAINTINGS 


30  BRUTON  STREET 
LONDON  Wl 

Telephone:  Mayfair  2250 
Telegrams:  Drawings,  London,  W.I 


HENRI  FANTIN-LATOUR 

"Bouquet  de  fleurs" 

Dated  1864       I9i  x  17^  inches 


JB  Htngate  &3ohnston^Jld 

 Established  i8ifj  

Head  office: 

39/45   FINSBURY   SQUARE,   LONDON,  E.C.2 

also  at: 

LIVERPOOI  ^  IANCHESTER-SOUTHAMPTON 
BEL1  ARIS  -  NEWCASTLE  -  GLASGOW 

TORONTO  YORK  -  MONTREAL  -  LEEDS 

LEICESTER 


CONNECTING  WITH  A  NETWORK  OF  RELIABLE  AGENTS  OVERSEAS 


A  NECESSITY 
TO  ALL  COLLECTORS  OF 
ANTIQUE  SILVER 


Bradbur\  '  s 
GUIDE  TO  MARKS  OF  ORIGIN 
ON  BRITISH  AND  IRISH  SILVER  PLATE 

from  Mid  ifeth  Century  to  the  year  1963 
with  notes  on  Gold  Markings  and  Marks  on 
Foreign  Imported  Silver  and  Gold  Plate 
and  Old  Sheffield  Plate  Makers'  Marks 
(Eleventh  Edition) 
Compiled  by  FREDERICK  BRADBURY,  F.S.A. 

Vest  pocket  size,  containing  the  Assay  Marks  and  Date  Letters  of  the 
London  Assay  Office  from  1  554  to  1963  and  the  other  British  and 
Irish  Essay  Offices. 


This  book  may  be  obtained  from  the  publishers 
J.  W.  NORTHF.ND  LIMITED,  49  WEST  STREET,  SHEFFIELD  1 
or  any  bookseller 

PRICE  8/6  IN  PAPER  COVERS,  20/- IN  LIMP  BLUE  LEATHER, 
GILT  EDGES,  POSTAGE  6d.  EXTRA 
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Marlborough  Fine  Art  Limited 

39  Old  Bond  Street    London  W  i 
Telephone:  Mayfair  5161 
Cables:  Bondartos 

Summer  Exhibition  June -July  1964 

Paintings  by  19th  and  20th  Century 
Masters 

including  important  works  by  Bonnard,  Boudin,  Braque,  Courbet,  Degas,  Delacroix, 
Gauguin,  Kokoschka,  Lipcbit^,  Monet,  Renoir,  Vuillard,  etc. 


Alfred  Sisley    Paysage,  environs  de  Louvecienncs  1876  Camille  Pissarro    Bedford  Park  1897 

Oil  on  canvas:  24  x  18  inches  (61  x  45  .  7  cm.)  Oil  on  canvas:  25^  x  zi\  inches  (65-5  x  54  cm.) 


Marlborough-Gerson  Gallery  Inc.  Marlborough  Galleria  d'Arte, 

41  East  57th  Street    New  York  via  Gregoriana  5  Rome 


Marlborough 


XCI 


in  safe  hands 

Collectors  and  dealers  throughout 
the  world  have  learned  to  rely  on 
Pitt  &  Scott  with  over  80  years' 
experience  in  the  packing,  insurance 
and  shipping  of  fine  works  of  art. 
Ask  for  our  booklet  explaining 
the  complete  service. 

STAND  73  Antique  Dealers'  Fair 
and  Exhibition  June  10-25,  1964. 


mm 


PITT  &  SCOTT  LTD 


20-24C  Eden  Grove,  London,  N.7. 
Phone:  NORTH  7321 


Household  removals  at  home  and  abroad. 
Warehousing  facilities.  Advice  on 
Customs  and  Consular  requirements. 
Passenger  travel  service.  Branches  in 
Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Paris. 


AUCTION  SALE  IN  PARIS 
PALAIS  GALLIERA 

Friday,  June  19,  1964  at  2.30  p.m. 
Auctioneer:  Me  ETIENNE  ADER,  12,  rue  Favart,  PARIS    RIC  68-23 

OBJECTS  of  ART 
and 

FINE  FURNITURE 

Mainly  of  the  18th  century 

ANTIQUE  FAIENCES  and  PORCELAIN 

Bronzes    Clocks  -  Sculptures 
Marble  figure  of  a  woman  bathing  by  Falconet 

FURNITURE 

Several  pieces  stamped  by  Master  Cabinet  Makers 
Louis  XVI  secretaire  by  Riesener 

ANTIQUE  TAPESTRIES 
OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 

Drawings  and  Watercolours 

by  or  attributed  to 
Watteau  of  Lille  -  Solimena 
Les  Fetes  Venitiennes  by  Joseph  Heintz  the  Younger 
From  various  private  collections 

srts:  Messrs.  C.  &  T.  Catroux,  Damidot,  Dillee,  Lacoste 
View:  Thursday,  June  18  from  2  to  9  p.m. 


PAUL  SMITH 

Member  of  The  Bririsli  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


One  of  a  fine  pair  of  Hepplcwhite  period  brackets,  circa  l  -  75 
Gilt  and  black  decoration  on  limewood,  9  in.  wide,  9  111.  high. 

17  The  Bull  Ring  and  10  Church  Street,  Ludlow,  Shropshire 
Old  English  Furniture  and  Pictures  Telephone:  666 
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BY  APPOINTMENT  ANTIQUARIES  OF  CHINESE  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  H.M.  THE  KING  OF  SWEDEN 


BLUETT  &  SONS 

Oriental  Slorks  of  £lrt 


Among  the  many  kinds  of  Korean  pottery  which 
have  become  known  to  the  western  world  during 
the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years  that  which  makes  the 
greatest  appeal  to  collectors  and  other  lovers  of 
ceramic  art  is  the  fine  celadon  produced  in  the 
Koryu  period  (A.D.  918-1392),  a  period  roughly 
conterminous  with  that  of  the  Sung  dynasty  in 
China.  It  was  during  the  Sung  that  the  famous 
Lung  Ch'iian  ware  appeared,  a  lovely  bluish-green 
celadon  exhibiting  in  the  colour  of  its  glaze  and  in 
some  of  its  forms  an  unmistakable  affinity  with 
the  work  of  the  Korean  potter. 
Though  the  inspiration  which  impelled  these 
ceramic  artists  was  undoubtedly  derived  from 
China  the  flowering  of  their  art  revealed  a 
distinct  individuality  and,  in  its  unfolding  a  high 
order  of  technical  achievement.  This  is  manifest 
in  their  remarkable  inlaid  wares,  a  branch  of 
ceramic  technique  employed  almost  exclusively 
by  the  Koreans.  The  use  of  different  coloured 
clays  in  the  same  vessel  in  order  to  produce  the 
effect  of  grained  wood  was  well  known  to  the 
Chinese  as  far  back  as  the  T'ang  dynasty.  In  the 
development  of  this  process  by  the  Koreans, 
where  by  incision  in  the  clay  while  still  soft,  the 
cutting  out  of  narrow  channels  and  shapes  to 
form  the  design,  afterwards  filling  the  patterns  so 
formed  with  the  clay  of  different  colours  and 
finishing  with  the  usual  glazing  and  firing — by 
these  means  some  very  beautiful  results  were 
attained,  justifying  the  late  W.  B.  Honey's  claim 
that  these  Korean  celadons  stand  as  "one  of  the 
summits  of  all  ceramic  achievement". 


An  early  Korean  flower  vase  (mei  pling)  ornamented  with  inlaid 
designs  within  three  equidistant  panels — a  flower  spray,  flight  of 
birds  and  drooping  willow — celadon  of  the  Koryu  period. 

Height  13  inches. 


48  Davies  Street,  Brook  Street,  London,  W.  i 

Cables:  "Chineceram,  London- W.l"  Telephone:  MAYFAIR  4018 


xcm 


John  Smart 

THE  MAN  AND  HIS  MINIATURES 

by  Daphne  Foskett 


Smart  was  one  of  the  most 
important  miniaturists  of 
the  18th  century,  but  until  re- 
cently little  was  known  about 
him.  The  author  of  British 
Portrait  Miniatures-who  has 
had  access  to  the  late 
Arthur  Jaffa's  MS.  notes  on 
Smart  -  has  written  a  mon- 
ograph of  inestimablevalue. 
This  is  the  first  volume  in  a 
new  series  of  heavily  illus- 
trated Collectors  Guidebooks. 

Four  plates  in  colour 
113  reproductions  30s. 


The  Leeds  Pottery 

by  Donald  C.  Towner 


A  definitive  study  of  the  Pottery  by  the  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  English 
Ceramic  Circle,  who  lays  particular  emphasis  on  the  problems  of 
identification  of  its  wares.  A  special  feature  of  the  book  is  its  reprod- 
uction of  the  Leeds  Pottery  Pattern  book  of  1814.  'An  up-to-date  and 
authoritative  work  for  all  interested  in  ceramics'  (Yorkshire  Post). 

48  pp.  of  monochrome  plates,  line  drawings,  4  plates  in  colour 

£4.4s. 


Cory,  Adams  &  Mackay 

39  SLOANE  STREET       LONDON  S.W.I 


WADDESDON  MANOR 

Near  AYLESBURY,  BUCKS. 
The  James  A.  de  Rothschild  bequest  to  The  National  Trust 


COLLECTION  OF  FRENCH 
17th  and  18th  CENTURY  ART 

Paintings,  furniture,  porcelain,  carpets,  panelling,  etc.,  as  well  as 
paintings  by  Gainsborough,  Reynolds,  Guardi,  Rubens 

One  further  room  is  open  this  year 
15th  and  16th  Century  Works  of  Art  also  on  view  on  Fridays  only 
Open  to  1st  November,  Wednesday  to  Sunday  -  2  p.m.  to  6  p.m. 
Bank  Holidays  -  1 1  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
Charges:  House  and  Grounds  4/-  (Fridays  6/-) 
Grounds  only  I  /- 

Restaurant       Parties  by  arrangement       Free  car  park 

Enquiries:  The  Administrator,  Waddesdon  Manor, 
Aylesbury,  Bucks.  Tel.  Waddesdon  21 1 


Tate  Gallery 

APPOINTMENT  OF  DIRECTOR 

Applications  are  invited  for  this  pensionable  post. 
Candidates  (men  and  women)  must  have  authoritative 
knowledge  in  the  field  of  Art  covered  by  the  Gallery's 
collection,  and  must  have  had  substantial  and  relevant 
administrative  experience.  They  must  be  at  least  35  and 
preferably  between  40  and  50  on  1st  June  1964. 
Short-listed  candidates  will  be  invited  to  appear  in  July 
before  an  Interview  Board  constituted  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners. 

The  new  Director  should  if  possible  be  able  to  take  up 
appointment  before  1st  January  1965.  Salary  £4,335 
per  annum. 

Write:  Civil  Service  Commission.  23  Savile  Row,  London,  W.1  for 
application  form,  quoting  5878/64.  Closing  date  24th  June  1964. 


;  Antique  Silver 

HARRY 

!  Sheffield  Plate 

CHERNACK 

Antique  Jewellery 

of  Edinburgh 

85  ROSE  STREET  • 

PHONE  CAL  3038 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association 

Only 

NITA  MILLER 

offer  a  wide  selection  of 

TABLE  LAMPS 

and  create  elegant  shades 
for  them  in  three  days 

■m  Miller,  63 a  Grosvcnor  Street,  W.i      Mayfair  0951 


The  Connoisseur,  June,  1964 
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L  E  G  G ATT 


LEGGATT  BROTHERS 

Established  1820 

30   ST.    JAMFS'S   STREET,   LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephones  Whitehall  3772  and  3252  Cables  Legpabros,  London  S.W 


xcv 


ROYAL  WORCESTER 


THOMAS  GOODE  &  CO.  (London)  LTD 

SOUTH  AUDLEY  STREET  •  LONDON  WI 
Grosvenor  2823 


©ouglatf  Hone  3fnc. 

WORTH  AVENUE  •  PALM  BEACH  •  FLORIDA 
Temple  2-1714 


The  Connoisseur,  June,  1964 
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A  pair  of  16th  century  Italian  Istrian 
stone  pricket  candleholders  in  the  form 
of  winged  cherubs. 

18  inches  high. 


Enquiries  to 

RONALD  A.  LEE 

at  The  Manor  House,  Byfleet,  Surrey 
Eyfleet  43346 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 


M.  Harris  &  Sons 

ESTABLISHED  1868 


An  important  Bureau  Bookcase  of  unusual  design,  veneered  in  sycamore  with  mahogany  panels. 

in  upper  part  having  mirrored  sections,  the  lower  doors  enclosing  drawers.  England,  circa  1780. 
Width:  3  ft.  9  in.  Depth:  1  ft.  11  in.  Height:  7  ft.  10  in. 


44h2  l        xford  Street,  London  W.C.i 

Telephones.  Museum  21  '  Telegrams:  Artisonne  Phone  London 


WILLIAM   CLAYTON  LTD. 


FINE  CHINESE  JADE  CARVINGS.  PORCELAIN  AND  ORIENTAL  WORKS  OF  ART 


A  magnificent  and  important  translucent  Spinach-green  Jade  Bowl,  with  two  butterfly  handles 
and  loose  rings.  The  exterior  carved  with  formal  scrolling  of  chrysanthemums  and  leaves 
standing  on  four  bracket  feet,  the  interior  finely  carved  with  chrysanthemums  and  butterflies. 

Diam.  io£  inches,  height  4  inches. 

Ch'ien  Lung  period  with  seal  mark  on  base.  1736—1795. 

A  specimen  from  our  large  and  choice  selection  of  period  Jade  carvings. 


38  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

TELEGRAMS:  WILCLAYTON,  LONDON  WHITEHALL  1173 
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LEICESTER  GALLERIES 

4  Audley  Square,  South  Audley  St.  W.I 

MAY  1159 


ODILON  REDON 


Femme  sauvage 


MONTHLY  EXHIBITIONS 

and 

specialists  in  works  by 
19th  &  20th  Century  Artists 


APERGIS 


drian 
galleries 

Forthcoming 
exhibition : 

Sculpture  by 

APERGIS 

until  20th  June 


Further  sculpture  by 
Irene  ZACK 

paintings  by 
PORTWAY 


5-7  porchester  place 

Obsession  No  2    marble  arch    W2    pad  9473 


Guignoi'.  1958  by  J.  P.  RIOPELLE 


32  x  40  inches 


paintings  ADILON  ARROYO  COTTAVOZ 

DE  CONINCK  GARBELL 
REBEYROLLE  RIOPELLE 

sculptures  and    BUTLER    CHAD  WICK  EPSTEIN 
drawings  ERNST    PAOLOZZI  RICHIER 

David  Talbot  Rice  (by  appointment) 
19  Ovington  Gardens,  London  S.W.3  KEN  9915 


14  DUKE  STREET  (1st  Floor).  St.  James's.  London  S.W.1.  WHItehall  1  794 

(Entrance.  Mason's  Yard) 

Exhibition  of  17th  Century  Seascape  Paintings  of  the 
Netherlands.  3rd  June-  15th  July,  at  6  Ryder  St.,  S.W.I 


NORBERT  FTSCHMAN  GALLERY 

18A  GRAFTON  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Tel.  Hyde  Park  5744 

Old  Master  Paintings 


THE  TRYON  GALLERY  LTD 

41-2  DOVER  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i  HYDE  PARK  5161 

WATERCOLOURS  OF  AUSTRALIAN  BIRDS 
by  Robin  HiU 


10th  June  -  30th  June 


Daily  9.30-6.0 


Saturdays  9.30-1.0 


The  Connoisseur,  June,  1964 


C 


L.  LOEWENTHAL 

Member  of  B.A.D.A. 

4  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET 
LONDON,  S.W.i 

Whitehall  1781 


18th  CENTURY 
ENGLISH  FURNITURE 


An  inlaid  mahogany 
cabinet,  6  ft.  11  in.  high, 
37  in.  wide,  14  in.  deep  overall. 


T 


BROADWAY  ART  GALLERY,  Broadway,  Worcs. 

Telephone  Broadway  3237 

Impressionist  and  20th  Century  Paintings 
SPANISH  MASTERS 


Marlborough  Fine  Art  Limited 

39  Old  Bond  Street    London  W1 
Mayfair  5161    Cables:  Bondartos 
& 

1  1      'A-  1 — -jN 

1    II  Mil  II  ill    ll  \ 

1  i|iil'n'|"lini 

Marlborough  New  London  Gallery 

17-18  Old  Bond  Street    London  W1 

19th  &  20th  Century  Works  of  Art   Contemporary  Paintings  &  Sculpture 


COUPER  GALLERY      9  Dering  Street 

New  Bond  Street,  W.i.      Tel.  MAY  1578 

J  -  M  CRUXENT    'Transitions'  Art  Cinerique 

June  nth- July  11th  Daily  10-6     Satura  10-1 


SARIN 

GALLERIES 

4  Cork  St.,  Bond  St. 
REGent  6186 


Specialists  in 
English  18th  Century 
paintings  and  drawir  gs 


QUEENSWOOD 

GALLERY  214  Archway  Road,  Highgate,  London  N.6 
Modern  Paintings  and  Sculpture  Dly.W-5.30,Th.W-l.Sat.lO-7 


GRABOWSKI  GALLERY 

84  Sloane  Avenue    London  SW3    KEN  1868 
MICHAEl  <iDNER    paintings  daily  10-6 


Unusual  Mahogany  Octagonal 
Library  Table  with  tooled  leather  top. 
Diameter  3'  7". 

This  is  just  one  example  of  a  remarkable 
collection  or  antiques  that  awaits 
you  at  Maples  Antique  Galleries. 

Valuations  for  Insurance  and  Probate 

MAPLE  &  CO.  LTD. 

Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers  Assoc.  Ltd. 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W.I.  TEL:  EUS  7000 


CONNOISSEUR  REGISTER  ADVERTISEMENTS 


SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN  &  DECORATION.  The  next  ten-week  concen- 
trated courses  start  on  1st  October. 

THE  LECTURE  COURSE,  supervised  by  Mrs.  Michael  Inchbald, 
i  overs  all  aspects  of  period  and  modern  Interior  Design  with  lectures  by 
experts  on  the  history  and  appreciation  of  art,  architecture,  furniture, 
silver  and  china:  practical  sessions  and  visits  to  historic  houses  and 
designers'  studios. 

THE  DRAWING  COURSE  gives  practical  training  in  drawing  and 
designing  interior  schemes,  working  at  the  drawing  board  under  the 
supervision  of  practising  interior  designers.  Details  and  application 
forms  from  INCHBALD  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN,  10  Milner  Street, 
London,  S.W.3.  Knightsbridge  4456. 

ASPREY'S  offer  the  best  prices  for  BIJOUTERIE  miniatures,  gold  and 
silver  antique  items,  Chelsea  scent  flasks,  and  other  pieces  of  vertu. 
Their  expert  advice  is  always  available.  ASPREY  &  CO.  LTD.,  165-169 
New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.l. 

PAINTINGS:  Oils  &  Watercolours :  Illustrated  lists  free,  delivery  and 
approval  overseas.  OLD  HALL  GALLERY,  LTD.,  Iden,  Rye,  Sussex, 

England,  f  Tel :  I  den  304.)  

GARRARD  &  CO.  LTD.  The  Crown  Jewellers  give  generous  valuations 
portanl  jewellery,  silver  and  gold  pieces  at  1 12  Regent  Street,  W.  1 . 

R         '  7020.  Our  buyers  will  gladly  call  for  larger  quantities  upon 

request 

REPA  RS  MADE  EASY.  Use  Araldite  epoxy  resin  adhesive  to  repair 
china    antique  furniture,  metalwork.  Bonds  permanently.  Two-tube 

pack  6/-  from  all  hardware  stores. 

DUN N 1 : -G'S  ANTIQUES  purchase  and  offer  Ship  Figureheads,  Sun- 
'  Hob<  .  Si  ientific  Instruments,  Early  Carvings,  Rushlight  Holders, 

,s.  s.  Door  Furniture.  58  Holywell  Hill,  ST.  ALBANS.  51065. 
M  )N FIELD,  NEW  JERSEY:  Sanski  Gallery,  50  Tanner  Village, 
early  American  and  European  paintings,  drawings  and  sculpture 
bought,  sold,  restored. 

J  OLLY'S  AUCTION  ROOMS,  Old  King  Street,  Bath,  Somerset.  New 
purpose  built  rooms  -  5,500  sq.  ft.  Frequent  Pullman  service  from 
I  .ondon.  Regular  fortnightly  sales.  Antique  Furniture;  Silver  and  Plate; 

'  tc.  Telephone  Bath  3201  (4  lines). 
WANTED  by  Private  Col  1,-ctor  OLD  AMERICAN  FLAGS  (prior  to 
A  rite  B.  Mastai,  21  Last  57th  Street,  New  York  22,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 
HINTS,  unrivalled  selection  on  all  subjects,  also  ORIGINAL 
VINGS,  RARE  BOOKS  and  AUTOGRAPH  MANUSCRIPTS, 
rs  by  ippointment  only,  telephone  Ambassador  5439.  Walter  T. 
icer.  specialists  since  1856,  47  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  London,  W.l. 
Lai  i    Si  <  ntific  Instruments  wanted.  Mr.  Frank,  Saltmarket,  Glasgow. 

Phone  Bell  2000.  

For  parking  and  Shipping  of  Fine  Arts  and  Antiques.  (Estimates  given.) 
LLP  PACKING  LTD.,  Blenheim  Wharf,  48  Eagle  Wharf  Road, 

London,  N.l.  CLE.  8321.  

WANTED:  Russian  Enamel  Pieces.  Write  A.  E.  Turcone,  298  Broad- 
way, Providence,  R.I.,  U.S.A. 


VALUERS.  London  firm  specialising  in  the  valuation  of  domestic 
chattels  has  vacancies  for  gentlemen  with  good  recent  experience  in 
this  field.  Ability  to  travel  essential,  coupled  with  expert  knowledge  of 
antique  furniture,  silver  and  ceramics,  etc.  Box  No.  7289. 
AMERICAN  PRINTS  WANTED:  19th  century  American  views; 
Currier  &  Ives  large  folios;  Audubon  Bird  Prints  (elephant  folio): 
American  Naval  Actions;  18th  and  19th  century  American  paintings  and 
drawings.  Give  size,  date,  margin  size  on  prints,  describing  condition  and 
quality,  black  &  white  or  color.  Where  possible  quote  price.  Box  No: 

7287.  

Would  PICTURE  DEALER,  holidaying  in  Cornwall  this  summer,  care 
to  value  small  collection  pictures,  mostly  Early  English  Watercolours? 
McCandlish,  7  Prospect  Place,  Truro. 

HEADING  GALLERY,  326  Brighton  Road,  South  Croydon.  Period 
Oil  Paintings  and  Watercolour  Drawings. 

WETZELL  GALLERIES,  1220  North  Coast,  Laguna  Beach,  California. 
Connoisseur's  Art  Collection.  Original  Paintings  from  14th  to  20th 
century.  Rare  Oriental  Art,  Sculpture,  Porcelain,  Fine  Antique  Furni- 
ture. By  appointment.  

ANTIQUE  STERLING  TANKARD  WANTED.  Must  be  lidded, 
approximately  6  in.  to  7  in.  high.  State  price  and  year.  Box  No. :  7293. 
WANTED:  Connoisseur  Year  Book  1958.  Box  No:  7292. 
WANTED:  Oil  paintings  and  drawings,  pre-Raphaelite  or  otherwise,  of 
true  lilies  only.  Send  photo  and  price  to  Jan  de  Graaff,  Gresham. 

Oregon,  U.S.A.  

WANTED:  Spun  Glass  or  'Glass  Silk'  novelties,  or  early  experimental 
samples  for  a  Glass  Museum  now  being  assembled.  Please  send  details  or 
photographs  to:  J.  Gardner,  13  Duke  Street,  Manchester  Square, 
London,  W.l. 

MASSAGE  TREATMENT  -  Visiting  only.  Mr.  Barker  (L.C.S.P. 
Phys.).  Phone  8  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  TER:  1451.  

Victoriana.  All  you  need  to  know  is  in  a  volume  in  the  VICTORIAN 
COLLECTOR  series.  Full  details  from  Dept.  C.I.,  High  Hill  Bookshop, 

6  High  Street,  Hampstead,  N.W.3.  

TOWER  TURRET  CLOCK,  old.  with  Curfew  Bell,  perfect.  Hickman. 

Rose  Cottage,  Mill  Gap.  Eastbourne  2714.  

WANTED  -  An  undamaged  copy  of  Connoisseur  December  1952  issue. 

Box  No:  7294.  "   

Old-established  West-end  firm  of  antique  dealers  requires  reliable 
assistant,  male  preferred,  middle  aged.  Some  experience  of  the  trade  and 
first-class  references  essential.  Box  No:  7295. 

Register  advertisements  are  1\6  per  word,  minimum  £1  for  15  words,  which  must 
be  prepaid  and  sent  to  the  Advertisement  Manager,  THE  CONj\OISSEL  R, 
CHESTERGA  TE  HOUSE,  VAUXHALL  BRIDGE  ROAD,  LONDON. 
S.W.I.  (Victoria  2331.)  Addresses  or  Box  Numbers  must  be  inserted,  and  replies 
to  the  latter  should  be  clearly  marked  with  the  Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  of 
The  Connoisseur  accept  no  responsibility  for  any  sales  effected. 


FROST  *  REED  L1 

ESTABLISHED  IN  THE  REIGN  OF  GEORGE  III 


Carved  frame 


'A  View  of  Rome'  by  T.  DESSOULAVY 
Signed  and  dated  i  844 


32 \  X  47i  inches 


Carved  frame 


'A  View  of  Naples'  by  T.  DESSOULAVY 
Signed  and  dated  1  844 


32J  X  47j  inches 


10  Clare  Street 
Bristol 

Bristol  26238 


4.1  New  Bond  Street 
London,  W.i 

May  fair  24  c  7 


Old  English  furniture 
Chimneypieces 


A  finely  chiselled,  small  Sier. 
marble  mantelpiece  with  gilt  met; 
ornament  of  the  French  Empii 
period.  The  shelf  supported  o 


ctors  of  the  uncommon,  who  take  delight  in  the  refreshing  tranquility  of  the  Oriental  manner, 
jnjoy  here,  and  in  our  galleries,  a  rediscovery  of  the  vnvivg^n  «  pompaivv 
century's  fascination  with  all  things  from  the  East.  *        >(  11  g  ^^Ml^AlN  *  ^c 

9T8  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


Swiss  "Portrait  of  a  Man  in  Turkish  Dress"  painted  by 
Jean-Etienne  Liotard,  1702-1789. 
English  "Chinese  Chippendale"  center  table,  mid-18th  century. 

Ceylon  pair  of  carved  side  chairs,  based  on  the 
Queen  Anne  style,  18th  century. 
Chinese  "Famille  Rose"  enamelled  porcelain  bowl, 
Ch'ien  Lung  period,  18th  century. 
Chinese  antique  rug  with  a  golden  yellow  field. 


PONTREMOLI 


LTD 


11    SPRING  STREET, 
PADDINGTON,    LONDON,    W.  2 
Tel:  Pad.  6664 


CARPETS,  RUGS  and  FITTED  CARPETS 


EXPERT  CARPET  and  TAPESTR  Y 
RESTORERS  and  CLEANERS 


Set  of  four  panels,  two  of  which  are  illustrated  on  the  left,  of  an 
extremely  fine  Aubusson  Tapestry.  Woven  with  groups  of  rural 
lovers  seated  in  woodland  clearings,  after  Boucher.  Each  panel 
9  ft.  6  in.  x  4  ft.  3  in. 


SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  ALL  TRADE  ORDERS 

We  are  interested  in  buying  genuine  old  rugs  and  carpets  of  merit 


MONS  &  C 


IE 


TABLEAUX  ANCIENS 


LITtrc  26-84  19  Rue  dii  Cherche-Midi,  Paris  VIe 


RALPH  GOX 

THE  OLD  GREETHAM  INN 
S  f  RETTON,  RUTLAND 

(Great  North  Road) 
Tel :  Castle  Bytham  340 


Finely  carved  figure  of  Christ 
Fruitwood,  21  inches  high 
French  18th  century 


Als 

39: 


'ILL,  LIN  CO  LN.  Tel :  22463 


Restoration 

and  conservation  of  the  antique 

Bronzes    Ceramics    Enamels  Ivories 
Jades    Marbles  Tortoiseshell 
Snuffs    Mother-of- Pearl  Buhl 
Ormolu    Objets  d'Art    Furniture  etc. 

G.  Garbe 

restorers  to  the  leading  museums 

23  Charlotte  Street  W.1 

Founded  1  770       Tel :  MUSeum  1  268 


Comb-back  Windsor  armchair 


THE  COTTAGE  ANTIQUE 
SPECIALIST 

37  HOLYWELL  HILL  ST.  ALBANS 
HERTS.    ST.  ALBANS  53230 

Member  of  B. A. D. A. 


The  Connoisseur,  June,  1964 
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O'HANA  GALLERY 

13    CARLOS    PLACE    GROSVENOR    SQUARE    LONDON  W.i 

GROsvenor  1^62 


Opening  £th  June 


(Y    Les  bords  du  Loing  a  Mora  1883  Oil  on  canvas  lyf  x  20J  inches 


IMPORTANT  SUMMER  EXHIBITION  OF 

PAINTINGS  AND  SCULPTURE 
I     OF  THE  I9th  &  20th  CENTURIES 

CVII 


Royal  Air  Force  Officer's  Sword  — Made  by  Wilkinson  Sword  Limited 


WILKINSON 

THE  NAME 
ON  THE 

WORLD'S 
FINEST 
BLADE 


* 


SWORD 

Itim  n  SWORD  t  DGL 


Dispenser  of  5  blades  for  3/6 


Thefinest  razor  blade  in  the  world.  By  Wilkinson  Sword.  Stainless 
steel,  tempered  and  honed  with  a  craftsman's  care.  The  smooth- 
est, sharpest,  longest-lasting  blade  you  can  buy.  Made  with  a 
concern  for  quality  far  above  the  needs  of  commerce,  a  care 
for  perfection  far  beyond  the  standards  of  mass  production. 
Quite  simply,  the  world's  finest  blade.  By  Wilkinson  Sword. 

MADE  WITH  A  CRAFTSMAN'S  CARE  —  FOR  SHAVING  PERFECTION 


The  Connoisseur,.June,  1964 
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13  East  58th  Street 


"THE  FLIGHT  INTO  EGYPT",  oil  on  canvas,  35  x  71,  by  WILLIAM  PAGE  (1811-1885) 
A  handsome  painting  from  the  brush  of  this  interesting  American  artist,  fully 
described  in  our  Kennedy  Quarterly  available  at  one  dollar. 


Kennedy  Galleries,  Inc 

founded  1874  by  H.  Wunderlich 


New  York  22,  N.Y. 


Very  important  Four  Pedestal  Sheraton  Dining  Table,  circa  1780 
Beautiful  grain  and  colour.  13  feet  long.  5  feet  3  inches  wide 


Philip  Colleck 

of  London 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  OBJETS  D'ART 
122  East  57th  Street  New  York  22  N.Y.  PLaza  3-1544 

We  are  desirous  of  purchasing  important  antiques  and  works  of  art 


CIX 


DENNIS    VANDERKAR  GALLERY 


Stand  No.  52 
Antique  Dealers' 
Fair  &  Exhibition 
Grosvenor  House 
June  10-25 


PETER  SNYERS  (1681-1752) 
Canvas  28  X  32  inches 
Signed 


14  Mason's  Yard 
Duke  Street    St.  James's 
London  S.W.i 

Tel    Whitehall  6994  and  Hampstead  3740 
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Gallery 
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FRANCESCO 
QUEIRAZZA 


MARCO  RICCI  (1676-1729) 
Marina 
Canvas,  125  x  165  cm. 


42  VIA  DELLA  SPIGA,  MILAN  (ITALY) 


DUITS 


LTD 


Finest  examples 
of 

iyth  century  Dutch  Masters 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.   JAMES'S,   LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephone:  Whitehall  7+40 


C.  R.  FENTON 
&  Co.  Ltd. 

PACKING 

SHIPPING 


Shipping  E  Forwarding  Agents 


VIES  STREET,  W.1 

PHONE  •  MAYFAIR 
6S75  (4  LINES  ) 


WAREHOUSES 

BEACH  Y  ROAD, 
OLD  FORD.  E.3. 


INSURANCE 

of  Antiques,  Furniture,  China,  Glass,  Pictures,  Objets  d'art,  etc. 

Overseas  Removals 


LIVERPOOL  •  SOUTHAMPTON  •  GLASGOW  •  PARIS     NEW  YORK 

Cable  Enquiries:  Fentocomp,  London  W.l 
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English  Furniture, 
Silver, 
China, 
Fireplace  Equipment, 
Doughty  Birds,  etc. 


When  an  exciting  big  shipment 

arrives  at  our  warehouses  from  abroad . .  . 

EVERYBODY  WORKS! 

By  the  time  you  read  this,  we  will  have  unpacked 
another  fine  shipment  of  antiques  gathered  from 
the  four  corners  of  the  world.  Deadlines  prevented 
us  from  photographing  specific  items  this  month, 
but  we'll  be  glad  to  send  photos  upon  definite 
recpiests. 


Enjoy  good  food  in 
Science  Hill  Inn 

Visit  Our  Subterranean 
Silver  Vault 

Both  Gallery  and  Inn 

located  in 
Historic  Science  Hill 


Wakefield-Scearce  Galleries 

Historic  Science  Hill  Shelbyville,  Kentucky 

on  the  main  road  (U.S.  60)  between  Louisville  and  Lexington 
Telephone:  (Area  Code  502)  ME.  3-4382 


19th  century  Aubusson  carpet  with  pale  blue  ground,  360  by  460  cm 

ANTIQUE  CARPETS  -  AUBUSSON  -  SAVONNERIE 


GALERIE  PERSANE 

132  Bd.  Haussmann,  PARIS  8*  Phone:  LABorde  27-39 


Unusual  pair  of  Regency  girandoles  with  three 
serpentine  branches  bearing  pendants  and  two 
s-shaped  arms  carrying  candle  holders. 

18  inches  wide,  26\  inches  high. 

MERRYVALE 

Antiques  and  Gardens 

Open  Monday  through  Friday  9  to  5.30  Tel.  JOrdan  7-0615 

3640    BUCHANAN    STREET.    SAN     FRANCISCO    23,  CALIFORNIA 


English  &  American  Antiques  Since  igoo 


FLORIAN  PAPP 

INC. 

962  MADISON  AVE.,  N.Y.  21  •  BUtterfield  8-6770 


VENICE,  COZZI  FACTORY  circa  1780 
Marked  '  Venetia'  Height  5  inches. 


ALESSANDRO  ORSI 

ANTIQUES 

14  VIA  BAGUTTA  MILAN  (ITALY) 
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lustrated 

i  fine  quality  Chippendale 
whogany  bureau  bookcase 
36  ins.  wide. 

ANTIQUE  GALLERIES, 
THIRD  FLOOR 


We  are  exhibiting  at  the 

Antique  Dealers'  Fair 
GROSVEN  OR  HOUSE 
Park  Lane,  London  W.I 
JUNE  10-25 
STAND  No.  32 

(At  the  foot  of  the  Grand  Staircase) 


HARRODS 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


ARRODS  LTD    KNIGHTSBRIDGE  LONDON  SWI  Tel  SLOane  1234  TELEX  24319 
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An  important  contemporary  model  of  the  French  ship  Commerce  de  Marsailles. 
Overall  dimension  66  inches. 


This  model  is  one  of  a  number  illustrated  and 
described  in  Parker's  latest  marine  catalogue  con- 


ANTIQUE 
DEALERS'  FAIR 
STAND  No.  75 
GROSVENOR  HOUSE 


taining  over  a  thousand  prints,  paintings,  and 
models  relating  to  the  Sea. 


THE  PARKER  GALLERY 

2  ALBEMARLE  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l.  Telephone:  GROsvenor  5906/7  Founded  1750 


(Slorta  Snttta 

Under  the  personal  direction  of 
Wing-Commander  C-L  de  BEAUMONT,  O.B.E.,  M.A.  (Cantab.) 

Antique  Dealers' Fair       STAND  No.  71 


ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 
POTTERY  and  PORCELAIN 

Specialist  in  unusual  and  historical  pieces 


A  moit  unusual  Queen  Anne  walnut  Bachelor  Chest  with  kneehole  cupboard. 
Veneered  throughout  in  burr  wood  of  a  lovely  bright  golden  colour  and  in 
perfect  condition.  Circa  1710. 
Length  31  in.,  depth  \4~  in.,  height  30  in. 


170  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
Tel.  KENsington  0367 
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KA1NK  PARTRIDGE  &  SONS  LTD 

UMMER  EXHIBITION 

uNE  1964 

U  New  Bond  Street,  London  W.i 


Heiplit  2  ft.  11  in.  Width  a  ft  x  s~ 


THE  1964  SUMMER  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  PARTRL 


LERIES  144  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  W.i 


Regency  rosewood  Revolving  Bookcase. 
Height  4  ft.  8  in. 


Terracotta  bust  by  chinard. 


THE  1964  SUMMER  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  PARTRIDGE 
GALLERIES  144  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  W.i 


Pair  of  Chinese  porcelain  figures  of  white  geese. 
Chien  Lung  {1736-1795)  2  ft-  1  '"• 


Jean-Baptiste  OUDRY  1686-1755  Canvas  98  by  73  cm. 

This  painting  was  exhibited  by  Oudry  at  the  Salon  of  1742,  no.  35:  'Un  Lievre  et  un  Gigot  de  Mouton.  Ce  tableau  est 

de  '<ne  pour  la  salle  a  manger  de  M.  de  Vaize\ 


DLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS  and  DRAWINGS  of  the  XVIIIth  CENTURY 

CAILLEUX 

136,  FAUBOURG  SAINT-HOf 

PARIS 


JOSEPHINE 
HOWELL  inc. 

French  Antiques 


41  EAST  57th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  22,  N.Y. 

PLAZA  3-5515 


Remarkable  Vincennes  cache  pot  and  flowers,  circa  1745 

RICHARD  V  HARE 

Antiques  Interiors 

927  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  21,  N.Y.  UNIVERSITY  1-6910 


Charles  Morse 
and 

Ivor  and  Joan  Weiss 
present 

An  Exhibition 
and  Sale  of 

ANONYMOUS 
PAINTINGS 
1500-1700 

June  6-27 
at 

The  White  House 
Earls  Colne  (A604) 
Nr.  Colchester,  Essex 


Chinese  Snuff-bottles 


Edited  by  HUGH  M.  MOSS 


AN  OCCASIONAL  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  COLLECTOR  OF  CHINESE  SNUFF-BOTTLES 

The  First  issue  of  this  magazine  is  now  available  and  includes  articles  on: 

How  to  buy  Interior  Painted  Snuff-bottles,  the  first  in  a  series  of  articles  discussing  artists, 

schools,  dates  etc. 

The  Alex  S.  Cussons  Collection,  one  of  the  finest  in  England. 

Ho  Shcn,  an  early  Chinese  collector  of  Snuff-bottles  and  Prime  Minister  to  Ch'ien  Lung. 

Also,  coverage  of  sales  and  matters  of  general  interest. 

With  full  colour  plate,  and  many  half-tone  illustrations.  12s.  6d.  per  copy. 

For  further  details  apply  to:  Hugh  M.  Moss,  38  Inner  Park  Road,  Wimbledon,  London,  S.W.  19 
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ANTIQUARIATO  BRERA 

Antiques 


Armadio  per  argenteria  a  due  ante  laccato  rosso,  giallo  e  verde. 
Provenza,  inizio  del  secolo  XVIII. 

2  VIA  BRERA  MILAN  (ITALY) 

Telephone  872-486 
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Jlarp  Pellis 


Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


Flemish  Alcove  Bed 

in  unrestored  condition 

Length  Width  Height 

6  ft.  3  in.  4  ft.  3  in.  7  ft.  3  in. 

Many  fine  early  pieces  of  English  and  Continental  Furniture 
and  early  Wood  Sculptures  in  stock 

CHARNHAM  CLOSE,  HUNGERFORD,  BERKS. 

Telephone  HUNGERFORD  200 


NEWHOUSE  GALLERIES 

ESTABLISHED  1878 


A  pair  of  paintings  by  Hubert  Robert  (1 733-18<J?'  •  30i  x  34i  inches  each. 
Both  signed  and  dated  1 796 


15  East  57th  Street         plaza  5-4980  New  York,  N.Y. 


MAYORKAS  BROS. 

IMPORTERS  OF  ORIENTAL  &  EUROPEAN 
RUGS,  TAPESTRIES  &  TEXTILES 


17TH  CENTURY  IMPERIAL  CHINESE  FIGURAL  RUG 
A  magnificent  high-pile  rug  of  superb  quality 

The  ground  is  of  a  soft,  pale  yellow  color.  The  unusual  design 
shows  varied  figures  in  alternate  rows  of  two  and  three.  These 
lively  figures  are  ivory  in  color,  harmoniously  balanced  and 
spaced  -  as  if  taking  part  in  a  graceful  ballet  -  and  they  hold 
aloft  vases  and  bouquets  of  flowers.  The  motifs  of  flowers,  styl- 
ized cloud-bands,  and  other  decorative  symbols  interspersed 
between  the  figures  are  executed  in  tones  of  blue,  yellow  and 
rusi  The  rich  and  complex  border  incorporates ;  first,  a  dotted 
band  and  four  lion  heads;  then  a  tri-dimensional  'Greek'  fret 
of  unusual  subtlety;  next  a  large  frame  ornamented  with  a 
variety  of  patterns  and  medallions  in  turquoise  blue,  old  gold, 
and  a  warm  ivory;  and  ends  with  a  narrow  outer  band  of  a 
rich  sapphire-blue  tint.  This  is  a  rare  example,  suitable  for  a 
museum,  or  for  a  discerning  collector. 

Size  8  feet  8  inches  x  5  feet  4  inches 

One  of  the  largest  selections  of  semi-antique  and  period 
rugs  in  the  country;  also,  all  kinds  of  period  tapestries 

On  Madison  Avenue  since  1907 

843  MADISON  AVENUE  (at  70th  St.) 
NEW  YORK  21,  N.Y.  TEL.  BU  8-8481/8482 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
Marked:  Abraham  Lincoln.  Modelled  from  life  by 
Leonard  W.  Volk,  Chicago,  I860 
Replica 

S.  Klaber  &  Co.  Bronze  height:  I7i  in. 

Founders,  N.Y.  Marble  base:  4J  in. 

UflmfTlER  GALLERIES  Inc. 


51  East  57th  Street 

Cable  address: 
Hammergall,  N.Y. 

New  York  22  N.Y. 

Telephone: 
Plaza  8-0410 

pierre  matisse  gallery 

Rait  It  tt  * 

If  a  e  Ever 

Call  iy  a  n  n  i  s 

D  u  b  u  ffe  t 

Rivera 

If  t  r  o 

Le  Corbusie r 

Rio  tie  lie 

S  a  if  r  €i 

Hill  are  s 

Butler 

If  «  r  f  »» i 

G  i  «  eomett  i 

Roszah 

41  East  57th  Street,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 
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Northern  French  later  15th  century 
oak  cupboard  with  linenfold  panels. 
Height  92  inches. 
Width  51  inches. 
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Gordium  mm  2 


A.  MORJIKIAN  CO. 

239  East  60th  St.  New  York  City  22 


area  code  212 


Plaza  3  8695 


Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 
Needlepoint,  Grospoint,  Plush  Pile  and  Low  Pile  rugs  of 
Greek,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  Turkish,  English  and  Moroccan 
origin.  To  the  Trade  only. 


Marvclla  grospoint  mq  75 


SILVER  MONSTRANCE 
30  in.  high,  with  60  jewels,  symbolic  of  The  Holy  Thorn  of  Glastonbury 
High  Altar  Silver  Candlesticks,  22  in.  high,  one,  two  or  three  pairs 
available. 

DESIGNED  Er  HAND-MADE  BY 


IOAN  N  ES 


DUGWAY  ROAD 


FALLS  VILLAGE 


CONNECTICUT 


Second  Annual 
Retrospective  Exhibition 

REVIEW  OF  THE  SEASON  1963-64 

June  23  —  August  1 

THE  ART  DEALERS 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

PAINTINGS  .  DRAWINGS 
PRINTS  .  SCULPTURE 

Tuesdays  to  Saturdays  -  10  to  5 
ADMISSION  FREE  -  AT 

PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES  .  Inc 

980  MADISON  AVENUE  .  NEW  YORK  21 


Ask  to  be  placed  on  our  mailing  list  to 
receive  monthly  Bulletin  commencing  vith 
September  issue  -  listing  Parke-Bernet 
Auctions  -  Address  Department  3 


RALPH  M.  CHAIT  GALLERIES 

INC. 


Works  of  Art  -  Chinese  Art 

ESTABLISHED  1910 


TWO  RARE  TURQUOISE  BLUE  FISH 
Modelled  in  the  full  round  from  biscuit  porcelain. 
The  fish  ascend  from  crested  sea  waves  with 
Chung  K'uei  (the  God  of  Literature)  seated  on  the  curled  tails. 

Of  the  K'ang  Hsi  period.  A.D.  1662-1722 
Mounted  on  Louis  XV  chiselled  ormolu  bases. 

Height:  8|  inches 


ABLE  "RALIMA"  NEW  YORK 

(Telephone  PLaza  8-0937 


12  East  56th  Street 
New  York  22,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 


MEMBER  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  ANTIQUE  AND  ART  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 


Rectangular  jade  screen  of  translucent  green  colour  misted  with  celadon 
and  mauve,  carved  on  one  side  only  with  a  castellated  fort  beside  a  river. 
18th  century.  Chinese.  Width:  8 J  inches.  Height  5|  inches. 

From  the  Hon.  R.  C.  Bruce  Collection.  One  of  a  pair,  the  other 
exhibited  at  Burlington  House,  Chinese  Exhibition  1935/36.  No.  2886. 


Exhibiting  at  the  Antique  Dealers'  Fair,  Grosvenor  House,  Stand  i 


SPINK  &  SON  LTD  5-7  KING  STREET  ST.  JAMES'S  LONDON  SW1  TEL  WHI  527?  CABLES  SPINK  LONDON 
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rRIBUTE  TO  THE 

BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALER  (53) 

•ach  month  The  Connoisseur  illustrates  an  important  work  of  art  which  a  British  antique  dealer  has  sold  or  loaned  to  a  museum  or  public  institution  at  home  or  abroad. 


Americans  in  general  and  especially  American 
art  collectors — and  at  this  particular  time 
Britain  is  privileged  to  welcome  them  in  ever 
increasing  numbers — would  be  the  first  to 
admit  that  there  is  an  extensive  and  impressive 
range  of  individual  versions  of  the  United  States 
Eagle.  In  wildly  differing  representations,  the 
American  national  emblem  has  appeared  over 
the  years  on  porcelain  and  pottery,  pewter, 
silver,  in  textiles,  inlaid  in  furniture,  and  in 
many  other  striking  art  forms.  Such  a  matter 
of  national  importance,  however,  did  the 
officially  accepted  version  for  the  American 
national  symbol  become  that  it  took  several 
Congressional  committees  from  1776  to  1782  to 
decide  on  the  correct  form  it  should  take  and 
what  corporate  national  insignia  it  should 
embody. 

Strikingly  symbolic  of  the  American  Eagle  is 
the  bird  surmounting  this  handsome  carved  and 
gilt  English  eighteenth-century  picture  frame, 
which  has  been  presented  to  the  American 
Nation,  through  the  United  States  Embassy  in 
London,  by  Messrs.  Leggatt  Brothers,  30  St. 
James's  Street,  London,  S.W.i.  In  due  course 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  American  authorities 
that  it  shall  enclose  an  important  painting  of 
the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 
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A  London 


Palazzo: 
44  Berkeley 
Square 


a  William  Kent  masterpiece 


CLIFFORD  MUSGRAVE 


TP  HE  issue  of  a  preservation  order  by  the  London  County 
J-  Council  recently  in  respect  of  ten  early-Georgian  houses  in 
Berkeley  Square  was  a  sharp  warning  that  even  buildings 
believed  to  be  well  cherished  are  by  no  means  always  free  of  the 
:hreat  of  danger.  This  group  of  houses,  built  in  the  1740's  on  the 
*vest  side  of  the  Square  and  forming  an  irreplaceable  memorial 
:o  the  genius  of  Lord  Burlington's  school  of  architecture,  has 
seen  described  by  Sir  John  Summerson  as  'of  the  greatest  social, 
nstorical  and  technical  interest'.  The  terrace  is  of  special  note  in 
hat  one  of  the  houses,  No.  44,  ranks  among  the  six  most  remark- 
able and  important  houses  in  London. 

It  is  little  more  than  a  year  ago  since  lovers  of  architecture  were 
elieved  to  learn  that  this  house,  designed  by  William  Kent,  and 
oossessing  one  of  the  most  spectacularly  beautiful  interiors  in 
:ngland,  had  been  acquired  by  Mr.  John  Aspinall,  and  its  future 
xistence  apparently  assured  by  its  conversion  into  the  Clermont 


acing.  The  Staircase.  From  the  first  floor  landing  the  s  r  staircase 
ises  in  dizzy  perspectives  of  Ionic  columns,  curved  entablatures,  cornices, 
■onwork  balustrades  and  intriguing  openings  to  the  apsed  and  vaui'ed 
a  of. 


Club.  As  befitted  what  is  almost  the  most  palatial  town  house  in 
Britain,  it  has  been  restored  and  redecorated  with  the  utmost 
skill  and  taste  by  Mr.  Philip  Jebb  as  consulting  architect,  and  an 
interior  decorator  unmatched  for  the  reticent  richness  and  under- 
stated splendour  of  his  effects,  Mr.  John  Fowler. 

Hardly  anywhere  can  such  magnificence  and  such  apparent 
grandeur  of  scale  have  been  created  within  the  limited  space  of  a 
London  terrace-house  as  here.  That  its  glories  survived  unravaged 
through  the  stylistic  fugues  of  the  Victorian  and  Edwardian  eras 
is  a  tribute  to  the  small  number  of  private  persons  who  had 
owned  the  house  since  it  was  first  built.  The  house  was  unscathed 
by  the  fancied  superiority  of  the  Queen  Anne  style  in  the  '90's, 
or  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  or  the  Adam  school  in  the  1930's. 
It  thus  remains  almost  exactly  as  first  designed  in  1742  by  William 
Kent  for  Lady  Isabella  Finch,  one  of  the  seven  daughters  of  the 
seventh  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  and  a  lady-in-waiting  at  the  Court. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  Palladians,  under  their 
leader  Lord  Burlington,  advocated  a  return  to  the  puritv  of 
ancient  Roman  architecture  and  the  principles  of  Vitrir  us, 
especially  as  interpreted  by  Paliadio,  in  place  of  the  'dangerc  asly 
wild'  baroque  classicism  of  Wren  and  Vanbrugh.  As  Burlington's 
principal  lieutenant  William  Kent  created  some  of  the  greatest 
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I  The  Ionic  screen.  At  the  first  floor  landing  the  curved  recess  of  the 
screen  diverts  the  visitor  across  the  axis  of  the  staircase  towards  the  door 
of  the  Saloon. 


2.  The  Holland  Room.  Originally  the  principal  bedroom,  decorated  by 
Henry  Holland  in  his  severely  elegant  'Louis  XVI'  manner  for  his  Franco- 
phil patrons  in  the  1780's. 


achievements  of  the  movement:  the  interior  of  Chiswick  House 
which  his  patron  had  designed  himself  as  a  Palladian  villa; 
Holkham  Hall  and  Houghton  in  Norfolk,  two  vast  palaces  for 
wealthy  Whig  landowners.  At  Berkeley  Square  he  was  to  com- 
bine the  magnificence  of  Roman  planning  with  the  richness  of  an  | 
Italian  palazzo  in  a  town  house. 

Lady  Isabella's  fondness  for  entertaining,  and  the  fact  that  she 
was  an  unmarried  lady  in  her  forties,  made  grandeur  and 
spaciousness  desirable  in  her  house  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the 
other  relieved  Kent  of  any  necessity  to  expend  valuable  space  in  J 
providing  more  than  one  or  two  small  rooms  as  domestic  and! 
private  apartments  for  the  owner.  He  was  thus  able  to  use  almost 
all  the  house  as  a  grand  palatial  setting  for  the  reception  and 
movement  of  guests. 

The  exterior  gives  little  promise  of  these  splendours;  although 
it  is  quietly  impressive  with  its  rusticated  round-headed  doorway 
and  pedimented  windows  with  stone  balustrades  carried  in  a 
band  across  the  facade.  The  plainness  of  the  Entrance  Hall  is  only 
relieved  by  a  portrait  of  the  first  Earl  of  Clermont,  an  early 
owner  of  the  house  who  has  given  his  name  to  the  Club,  by 
Thomas  Hudson.  The  severe  reticence  of  the  room  heightens  the 
breath-taking  impact  of  the  grand  staircase,  seen  here  in  colour, 
which  is  cleverly  delayed  until  the  visitor  has  moved  beyond  into 
a  position  to  take  in  the  entire  stupendous  composition  at  a 
single  glance,  because  it  rises  to  one  side  from  the  entrance  to  the 
staircase  hall. 

This  audacious  creation  is  hardly  less  of  a  masterpiece  than 
Kent's  own  entrance  hall  at  Holkham,  which  it  closely  resembles 
and  from  which  it  has  been  evolved.  Both  have  their  origin  in  the 
basilicas  of  Rome  where  under  a  vaulted  roof  a  domed  apse 
sheltered  the  tribune  of  judges.  Here,  drawn  up  to  a  height  of 
three  stories,  it  contains  the  upper  flights  of  stairs  that  have 
divided  into  two  from  a  single  initial  flight.  ^ 

Mr.  Fowler  has  both  prematurely  displayed  Kent's  effects  and 
enhanced  them;  for  bv  means  of  the  mirror  he  has  cleverly 
introduced  at  the  head  of  the  first  single  flight  he  reveals  what 
Kent  would  not  have  disclosed  until  the  visitor  had  turned  at  the 
half-landing— the  Ionic  screen  with  its  curved  entablature.  Thi« 
gloriously  beautiful  feature  both  links  the  entrances  to  the  room: 
flanking  the  stairs,  and  frames  the  upper  flights,  with  straight 
and  curving  cornices  and  balustrades  and  openings  multiplied  lr 
a  succession  of  vistas,  and  giving  an  impression  of  limitless  space 

The  staircase  is  a  staggering  theatrical  contrivance.  Horact 
Walpolc  called  it  'as  beautiful  a  piece  of  scenery,  and  considering 
the  space,  of  art,  as  can  be  imagined'.  Its  theatricality  is  by  nc 
means  merely  static,  for  indeed  the  movement  of  people  upon  I 
gives  highly  intriguing  effects  of  fleeting  appearances,  so  that  wher 
the  house  was  alive  with  Ladv  Isabella's  .guests  the  staircase  musl 
have  seemed  like  a  kind  of  Teatro  Olimpico  of  Kent  s  owe 
master  Palladio,  where  Lalage,  Julia  and  Columbine  of  th< 
Commedia  dell' Arte  made  their  perplexing  entries  and  exits  it 
the  bewildering  perspectives. 

Having  scaled  one  of  the  divided  flights  of  stairs  one  is  gently 
diverted 'across  the  axis  of  the  staircase  by  the  curving  recess  oi 
the  columnar  screen,  which  is  thus  functional  as  well  as  decorative 
into  the  culminating  feature  of  the  house,  the  Saloon  or  Greal 
Room  The  eve  is  here  drawn  upwards  by  tall  rectangular  pier- 
glasses  the  upper  panels  modelled  with  gilt  trophies  of  musica. 


3  The  salleprivee.  The  walls  are  hung  with  'cooking-apple  green'  silk  in 
restrained  Empire  style.  The  carved  and  gilded  Regency  Gothic  chairs 
designed  by  Augustus  Pugin  in  1827,  give  an  air  of  sumptuous  richness  U 
a  small  room,  and  are  worthy  of  a  Royal  palace. 

4.  Facing.  44  Berkeley  Square,  the  facade.  Reticently  dramatic  with  it 
rusticated  doorway,  pedimented  windows  and  stone  balustrade.  Mr.  Jebb 
consulting  architect,  has  restored  the  original  thick  glazing  bars  that  wer 
replaced  in  the  later  eighteenth  century  with  a  thinner  type.  The  brick 
work  has  also  been  restored  with  the  original  type  of 'tuck-pointing  . 


instruments,  and  by  Mr.  Fowler's  crimson  damask  window- 
draperies,  to  the  richly  modelled  frieze  and  to  the  deeply-coved 
ceiling  divided  into  a  multitude  of  rectangular,  hexagonal  and 
octagonal  coffers  by  boldly  modelled  and  richly  gilded  plaster 
ribs,  each  compartment  framing  a  classical  figure  or  group 
painted  m  grisaille  on  a  blue  or  red  ground.  The  ceiling  is  almost 
unbelievably  magnificent  for  a  town  house  of  so  modest  a  size. 
The  effect  is  as  sumptuous  on  its  small  scale  as  is  that  of  the  Double 
Cube  Room  at  Wilton.  Kent  provided  a  ceiling  of  similar  design 
for  Henry  Pelham  at  17  Arlington  Street,  though  this  does  not 
retain  its  original  character.  Both  of  them  derived  from  the 
coffered  ceilings  of  Italian  Renaissance  villas  and  palaces,  such  as 
those  of  the  Villa  Madama  and  the  Palazzo  Massimi  in  Rome, 
and  of  the  Doge's  Palace  in  Venice,  and  the  Odeo  Cornaro  near 
Padua.  The  accounts  of  the  house  are  preserved  at  the  Soane 
Museum,  and  although  they  do  not  confirm  that  Kent  actually 
painted  the  grisaille  figures,  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  are  his 
work. 

Robert  Adam's  debt  to  William  Kent,  whose  work  he  greatly 
admired,  is  becoming  more  and  more  strongly  realized.  Sir 
John  Summerson  has  remarked  upon  the  Berkeley  Square  stair- 
case as  providing  the  model  for  Adam's  staircase  at  Home  House 
(now  the  Courtauld  Institute).  The  ceiling  here  must  clearly  be 
the  precedent  for  Adam's  ceiling  in  the  Red  Drawing  Room  at 
Syon,  which  is  also  of  compartment  type,  the  coffers  filled  with 
painted  classical  figures.  The  scale  and  character  of  Kent's 
mahogany  doors  seem  also  to  have  been  closely  followed  by 
Adam  for  his  Drawing  Room  doors  at  Syon. 

Across  the  first  floor  landing  from  the  Saloon  another  pedi- 
mented  doorway  leads  into  a  small  square  room  decorated  in  a 
style  later  than  the  rest  of  the  house,  in  pale  lavender,  white  and 
gold.  After  Lady  Isabella's  death  in  1771,  her  brother  sold  the 
house  to  the  first  Earl  of  Clermont,  a  friend  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  later  George  IV,  who  became  a  frequent  visitor  to  the 
house.  It  was  natural  for  the  Clermonts  to  employ  Henry 
Holland  to  re-model  this  room  and  one  adjoining  as  the  principal 
bedroom  and  dressing-room;  for  the  fashionable  French  manner 
of  the  Prince's  own  architect  in  the  1780's  appealed  especially  to 
the  Earl  and  his  wife,  who  were  members  of  the  gay  Anglo- 
French  set  that  included  the  Due  de  Chartres  and  the  Duchesse 
de  Lamballes  as  well  as  the  Prince's  Whig  friends.  They  frequently 
visited  Versailles  where  they  met  Marie  Antoinette.  Holland's 
hand  is  to  be  seen  in  the  tall  mirrors  and  panelling,  and  the  cir- 
cular and  hexagonal  panels  painted  in  sepia  with  classical  figure 
subjects.  The  little  dressing-room  communicates  with  the  Saloon 
by  a  passage  behind  the  staircase  screen,  from  which  visitors  could 
be  watched  without  suspecting. 

Exploring  the  higher  landings,  among  what  were  domestic 
rooms,  one  finds  the  salle  privee  for  special  gaining  parties, 
decoraft  d  by  Mr.  Fowler  in  a  restrained  Napoleonic  manner,  the 
walls  hung  with  draperies  of  'cooking-apple  green'  silk,  and 
furnish'  with  a  remarkable  set  of  eight  Regency  Gothic  chairs 
m  rosewi  'ut  and  gilt,  the  backs  finely  carved  with  arcading.  They 
were  designed  by  Augustus  Pugin  in  1827. 

On  the  ground  floor,  at  the  back  of  the  house,  Lady  Isabella's 
dining-room  has  become  a  luxurious  sitting-room,  and  is  an 
interesting  example  of  a  small  domestic  Palladian  room,  with  its 
original  ceiling  of  shallow  plasterwork  by  Robert  Dawson  who, 
as  we  know  from  the  accounts,  carried  out  all  this  work  in  the 
house.  One  of  the  Kcntian  chimney-pieces,  supplied  by  Joseph 
Pickford,  is  original;  the  other,  having  been  removed,  has  been 
exactly  reproduced.  Although  an  intimate  domestic  apartment, 
there  is  a  sense  of  richness  in  Kent's  gilded  modillion  cornice  and 
pedimented  door-cases,  with  delightful  scroll  and  leaf  ornament. 
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7.  Left.  A  corner  of  the  Saloon.  Tall  mirrors  and  window-drap- 
eries of  red  damask  lead  the  eye  upwards  to  the  stupendous  ceiling 
of  gilded  compartments  containing  paintings  of  the  life  of  the 
classical  gods  in  grisaille  on  grounds  of  blue  and  red. 

8.  Below.  The  Sitting  Room  on  the  ground  floor.  With  its  Palladian 
ceiling  and  fireplaces  it  is  much  as  Kent  left  it,  except  for  Mr.  John 
Fowler's  modern  drapery  and  the  Regency  furniture  and  pier-glasses. 


- — iS? 
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r  The  Saloon  ceiling.  This  astonishing  feature  brings  the  magnificence 
•fan  Italian  palazzo  into  a  London  town  house.  Such  ceilings  in  the 
"ilia  Madama  and  Odeo  Cornaro  were  painted  b>  Giovanni  da  Udine, 
pupil  of  Raphael. 

.  The  side-tables  in  the  Saloon  are  massively  baroque  in  chirjctcr.  An 
nusual  decorative  feature  is  the  interlaced  ribbon  enclosing  plates  of 
ciirror  glass  round  the  damask  wall-panels. 
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9.  The  Dining  Room  corridor.  Glimpsed  from  the  sitting-room  the 
Gothic  corridor  offers  an  intriguing  vista  of  a  part  of  the  house  newly 
created  by  Mr.  Philip  Jebb,  consulting  architect,  and  Mr.  John  Fowler, 
who  has  decorated  the  walls  with  white  trellis  on  a  lavender  ground. 

Mr.  Fowler  has  given  this  room  a  discreetly  sumptuous  wall- 
covering of  fawn  silk  and  grey-green  silk  curtains,  with  pier- 
glasses  of  the  Holland  period.  A  pair  of  extremely  handsome 
Regency  writing-tables,  a  central  banquette  and  a  set  of  Hogarth 
engravings  in  green  marbled  and  gilt  frames  complete  the  fur- 
nishing. 

An  open  doorway  reveals  an  entrancing  glimpse  of  a  corridor 
Hanking  the  garden,  decorated  by  Mr.  Fowler  in  the  gay  and 
playful  Gothic  taste  which  Kent  introduced  early  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  at  Eshcr.  Clustered  columns  uphold  the  arched 
roof  and  separate  the  four  dining-alcovcs  that  have  been  formed 
on  our  side,  the  walls  painted  with  a  trellis-design.  The  corridor 
leads  into  a  pavilion  that  has  been  created  in  the  garden  as  a 
dining-room  in  the  place  of  a  nineteenth-century  domestic  wing, 
long  siin  c  demolished.  It  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Philip  Jebb 
in  the  shape  of  a  lengthened  octagon,  the  walls  divided  into  bays 
formed  by  pointed  arches,  those  at  the  ends  formed  as  windows 
that  look  out  onto  a  courtyard.  The  ogival  curves  of  the  arches 
rocketed'  by  lively  Vitruvian  scrolling  impertinently  asso- 
ciating  with  the  Gothic!  Above  is  a  cusped  cornice,  and  the 
steeply  sloping  ceiling  is  painted  as  a  tent.  But  what  a  tent!  The 
roof  seems  gathered  into  fluting  by  ropes,  alternating  with 
strings  of  vigorously  luxuriant  painted  foliage  and  flowers  and 
all  linked  by  draperies,  painted  in  white  on  a  pale  lavender-pink 
ground  that  tones  with  the  deeper  lavender  of  the  walls.  The 
mouldings  and  window-frames  are  white,  and  the  curtains  deep 
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10.  The  Gothic  Dining  Room.  Conceived  by  Mr.  Philip  Jebb  as  a  garden 
pavilion,  this  elegantly  playful  room  strikes  a  fresh  but  harmonious  note 
that  does  not  jar  after  the  splendours  of  the  Saloon.  The  tented  ceiling  and 
walls  are  painted  by  Mr.  John  Fowler  in  pink,  lavender  and  white. 

red  silk.  All  this  fantasy  is  Mr.  Fowler's  new  creation,  yet  it 
expresses  perfectly  the  gaiety  and  grace  of  what  in  1736  was  called 
'the  modern  Gothick'  and  'praised  for  its  delicacy  and  whim- 
sicality'. It  was  only  by  some  such  witty  and  engaging  jeu  d 'esprit 
as  this  that  the  architect  and  decorator  could  have  avoided  anti- 
climax after  the  magnificence  of  Kent's  staircase  and  Saloon. 

By  the  imagination  of  Mr.  Aspinall  and  his  associates,  No.  44 
Berkeley  Square  has  been  preserved  and  restored  as  one  of  the. 
very  finest  monuments  of  the  Georgian  age.  In  its  modern  role  as. 
a  social  and  gaming  club  it  preserves  the  spirit  of  that  side  of 
Georgian  life  that  is  part  of  the  world  of  Hogarth  and  Rowland- 
son,  of  Horace  Walpolc  and  Charles  James  Fox,  the  Prince  ol 
Wales  and  Beau  Brummell.  A  masterpiece  of  one  of  England's 
greatest  designers,  William  Kent,  and  a  model  to  one  no  lessl 
great  in  a  later  age,  Robert  Adam,  the  house  is  of  the  highest 
architectural  importance  and  with  the  terrace  in  which  it  stands 
must  be  preserved  if  England's  Georgian  heritage  has  any  mean- 
ing in  English  life. 


Photography:  A.  F.  Kersting.  Colour  blockmaking  by  the  Engraven 
Guild,  Loudon. 


A  documentary 
Beilby  Glass 

.  J.  CHARLESTON 


ri  IE  glass  tumbler1  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  note  will 
not  be  unfamiliar  to  close  students  of  English  eighteen th- 
mtury  glass.  It  was  first  published  in  1925  by  F.  Buckley  in  A 
'.istory  of  Old  English  Glass,2  and  subsequently  in  1932  by  W. 
uckley.3  In  1937  it  appeared  again  in  Arthur  Churchill's 
'istory  of  Glass  (No.  87).  Between  them  these  publications 
lequately  illustrated  the  glass,  but  it  was  never  sufficiently  clear 
at  the  two  sides  figured  in  the  different  illustrations  belonged 
•  the  same  object.  Indeed,  the  Plate  in  F.  Buckley  is  very  mis- 
ading,  in  that  no  trace  appears  of  the  inscription  on  the  back  of 
ie  tumbler.  This  confusion  is  now  rectified  by  illustrations  1-3 
:re  published. 

Who  were  the  Sword-makers,  and  whose  names  are  represen- 
d  by  the  initials  WAO*  on  the  glass;  The  clue  is  given  by 
homas  Bewick's  Memoir  of  his  own  life  compiled  during  the 
•20's.  Bewick  had  been  apprenticed  in  1767  to  Ralph  Beilby,  a 
tneral  engraver  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  the  early  part  of 
5  Memoir  is  naturally  concerned  with  this  period  of  his  life. 
I  was  never  a  pupil  to  any  drawing  master,  and  had  not  even 
esson  from  William  Beilby,  or  his  brother  The  ru  who, 
ng  with  their  other  profession,  were  also  drawing  masters, 
the  later  years  of  my  apprenticeship,  my  master  kept  me  so 


fully  employed  that  I  never  had  an  opportunity  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, at  which  I  felt  much  grieved  and  disappointed.  The  first 
jobs  I  was  put  to  do  was  blocking-out  the  wood  about  the  lines 
on  the  diagrams  (which  my  master  finished)  for  the  "Ladies 
Diary",  on  which  he  was  employed  by  Charles  Hutton,  and 
etching  sword  blades  for  William  and  Nicholas  Oley,  sword 
manufacturers,  etc.,  at  Shotley  Bridge  .  .  .  .'5 

A  good  deal  is  known  about  the  Shotley  Bridge  sword- 
manufactory.*  It  was  the  direct  descendant  of  the  Hollow  Sword- 
Blade  Company,  an  association  formed  for  the  manufacture  in 
England  of  the  type  of  small-sword  blade,  hitherto  made  only  in 
Germany,  which  was  in  section  a  triangle  with  concave  sides. 
This  Company  received  its  Charter  in  1691,  but  by  that  time  the 
factory  had  already  been  set  up.  The  London  Gazette  for  25/28 
August,  1690,  announces: 

'WHEREAS  great  industry  hath  been  used  in  erecting  a 
manufacture  of  hollow  blades  at  Newcastle  by  several  able 
working  men  brought  over  from  Germany,  which  now  bein  » 
brought  to  perfection,  the  undertakers  therof  have  thought  it 
to  settle  a  warehouse  at  Mr.  Isaac  Hadley's  at  the  Five  Bells  in 
New  Street  near  Shoe  Lane 

The  German  sword-smiths  included  members  of  a  number  of 


flTumbler,  clear  glass,  enamelled  in  white  by  a  member  of  the  Beilby 
Uiily,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  dated  1767.  Ht.  4^  in.  Wilkinson 
rord  Company,  Ltd.  Photo:  A.  C.  Cooper. 


2.  Reverse  of  the  tumbler  shown  in  No.  I,  inscribed:  'Success  to  the 
Swordtnaker?'. 

3.  Side  of  the  tun  Jiier  shown  in  Nos.  1-2. 


4.  Miniature  wine-  or  cordial-glass,  enamelled  in  white  by  a  member  of 
the  Beilby  family  and  dated  1764.  Ht.  4^  in.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
Crown  Copyright. 

5.  Flask,  enamelled  in  white  by  a  member  of  the  Beilby  family,  and  dated 
1769.  Ht.  9  in.  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford  (Marshall  Gift).  Crown 
Copyright. 
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Sffirow: 


the  ancient  Solingen  families  of  sword-makers.  Amongst  them 
occur  the  names  of  Mohll  (later  anglicised  to  Moll)  and  Ohligs 
(Oley).' 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  dubious 
financial  transactions  which  made  the  Hollow  Sword-Blade 
Company  a  protagonist  in  the  drama  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble. 
In  1720  'The  Sword-Blade  Company,  who  had  hitherto  beer 
the  chief  cash-keeper  for  the  South  Sea  Company,  being  almost 
drain'd  of  their  ready  money,  were  also  fore'd  to  stop  payment'.' 

Although  the  Company  was  bankrupted,  the  mill  at  Shotley 
Bridge  continued  in  the  hands  of  members  of  the  MohfJ 
family.  In  1724,  however,  William  Mohll  advertised  it  for  salt 
in  the  Newcastle  Coarant,  and  it  was  bought  by  Robert  Oley' 
son  of  Adam  Oley,  one  of  the  original  immigrants. 9  It  remaincc 
in  the  hands  of  this  family  until  1832,  by  which  time  it  hac' 
fallen  on  evil  days,  most  of  the  work-people  having  scattered  tC 
other  metal-working  centres  such  as  Sheffield  and  Birmingham.1 
In  1943,  however,  the  then  City  Librarian  of  Durham  was  abl^i 
to  report  that  the  old  house  of  the  Oley  family  was  still  standing 
Over  the  doorway  was  a  stone  inscribed  CUTLERS  HALL,. 
WO  A/ 1 78J.11  These  are  the  same  initials  as  those  on  the  tumbler 
and  the  'WO'  no  doubt  stands  for  'William  Oley',  the  'A'  fo 
the  Christian  name  of  his  wife  Ann,  nee  Athey,  whom  he  mar 
ried  on  5  February,  1759  (i.e.  1758/9  Old  Style).12  William  Olev 
was  a  son  of  Richard  Oley,  himself  a  son  of  Adam  Oley  (d.  1726)1 
and  therefore  presumably  succeeded  his  uncle  Robert  Oley  irj 
the  direction  of  the  works.  The  exact  relationship  of  Nichola  I 
Oley  is  uncertain:  he  was  most  probably  a  brother  of  William  ;l 
but  presumably  as  a  younger  brother  never  succeeded  to  thj 
status  of  his  long-lived  elder  brother.  In  1828  a  Christopher  Ole, 
was  working  as  a  sword-cutler  at  Shotley  Bridge,  and  in  183^1 
two  brothers  of  this  name  were  still  engaged  in  the  business  then-,! 
one  of  them  perhaps  being  Christopher  Oley.14  'Joseph  Oley,  thl 
last  of  the  sword-makers,  died  at  Shotley  Bridge  in  1898.' 15  Tl 
return,  however,  to  William  Oley,  it  is  clear  that  he  was  thj 
leading  spirit  in  the  concern  from  at  latest  1767,  the  date  of  thj 
tumbler,  probably  until  his  death  in  1810.  The  exact  time  of  thj 
events  recorded  by  Bewick  is  not  certain,  but  they  clearly  relatij 
to  the  period  immediately  after  his  apprenticeship  in  this  sam 
year  of  1767.16 

The  connexion  between  the  Oleys  and  the  Beilbys  being  thi 
demonstrated,  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  glass  itself,  in  the  assuram 
that  it  is  a  product  of  the  Beilby  workshop.  Several  features 
its  decoration  would  virtually  guarantee  this  attribution  eve] 
apart  from  the  circumstantial  evidence  already  adduced.  Althoug 
it  is  a  piece  admittedly  somewhat  coarser  in  the  handling  of  tr 
decoration  than  many  another  Beilby  white-enamelled  glass, 
number  of  the  characteristic  idiosyncrasies  of  treatment  are  ther 
One  may  instance  the  typical  Beilby  rococo  scroll-composition  < 
the  two  leaf-formations  curving  in  opposite  directions,  issui 
from  a  basal  volute  from  which  in  turn  there  springs  directly 
smaller  recurved  leaf  (No.  3,  to  the  left  of  the  inscription;  No 
on  either  side  of  the  letters '  WO  A'). The  prototype  of  this  may! 
seen  on  what  is  probably  the  earliest  exactly  datable  Beil 
piece,  the  decanter  of  No.  6,  which  bears  in  diamond-point  t! 
date  1762,  probably  to  be  taken  at  its  face-value.  The  'Beilb 
scroll'  occurs  in  its  more  characteristic  form  on  the  little  wini 
glass  of  1764  illustrated  in  No.  4.  A  further  hall-mark  of  Beil 
work  is  to  be  seen  in  the  small  quatrefoil  at  the  end  of  a  stem  < 
leaves  (No.  3)  which  finds  its  prototype  in  the  sprays  below  tl 
motto  on  the  decoration  of  No.  6.  The  dotted  motif  which  ma 
be  seen  above  this  spray  in  No.  3  is  almost  a  Beilby  cliche,  to  I 
clearly  recognised  in  the  signed  bowl  of  No.  7,  which  is  datt 
1765.  All  these  items  of  handling  are  epitomised  in  Thom 


Irown's  flask  of  1769  (No.  5);17  although  here  the  scrollwork 
as  a  slightly  more  wiry,  less  fleshy,  aspect  than  that  of  the  1767 
caker.  Both  later  works  seem  to  reveal  a  slight  falling-off  in 
uality  by  comparison  with  the  pieces  dating  from  the  first 
uinquennium  of  the  1760's,  and  this  slight  decline  is  reflected  in 
ic  relatively  incompetent  painting  of  the  sportsman  on  the 
rvcrse  of  the  1769  flask.  He  is  no  match  in  drawing  for  the  little 
lastcrpieces  of  vignettes  which  decorate  the  sporting  glasses.18 
)ne  may  suppose  that  these  white-painted  inscribed  pieces, 
part  from  being  slightly  later  in  date  than  the  glasses  illustrated 
1  Nos.  4,  6  &  7,  were  made  for  people  in  a  humbler  order  of 
)ciety,  and  therefore  did  not  call  forth  the  care  which  has  been 
vished  on  the  armorial  and  other  glasses  made  for  upper-class 
Listomers.19  Pocket-flask  and  tumbler  take  the  place  of  decanter 
rid  wine-glass. 

The  writer  acknowledges  with  pleasure  the  help  which  he  has 
xeived  from  Major  J.  W.  Latham,  Managing  Director  of  the 
Wilkinson  Sword  Company,  Ltd.,  in  allowing  him  to  examine, 
ave  photographed  and  publish  the  Oley  tumbler.  It  is  wholly 
tting  that  Wilkinson  Sword,  as  trade  heirs  of  Robert  Mole  & 
on,  the  Birmingham  swordsmiths,  and  therefore  in  direct  pro- 
:ssional  line  with  the  Mohlls  and  Oleys  of  Shotley  Bridge, 
lould  be  the  present  owners  of  the  tumbler.  'Success  to  the 
wordmakers' ! 


NOTES 

rhat  it  really  is  a  tumbler  and  not  the  bowl  of  a  goblet  severed  from  its  stem,  as 
metimes  happens  with  Beilby  glasses,  is  shown  by  its  proportions,  high  in 
lation  to  its  diameter.  A  comparable  tumbler  was  shown  in  the  Circle  of  Glass 
ollectors  Commemorative  Exhibition  at  the  Victoria  &  Albert  Museum,  1962 
Catalogue  No.  287,  property  of  the  late  W.  A.  Evill).  Cf.  also  G.  Bernard  Hughes. 
tglish,  Scottish  &  Irish  Table  Class,  London  (1056),  fig.  131,3. 
Francis  Buckley,  A  History  of  Old  English  Glass,  London  (1925),  PI.  LVII,  B. 
Wilfred  Buckley,  'Art  Treasures  Exhibition.  IV.  Glass',  Burlington  Magazine, 
XI  (1932),  pp.  177-8. 

hs  is  commonly  the  case  with  these  triangular  inscriptions  on  English  objects,  the 
|igle  letter  stands  for  the  common  surname  of  husband  and  wife,  the  otber  letter 
ir  their  individual  initials. 

Ed.  Montague  Weekley,  A  Memoir  of  Thomas  Bewick  written  by  himself,  London 
g6i),  pp.  46-7. 

the  following  account  is  largely  derived  from  J.  D.  Aylvvard,  'The  Hollow 
word-Blade  Company',  Notes  and  Queries  (4  Sept.,  1948),  pp.  377-380;  (18  Sept., 
148),  pp.  399-401.  I  am  obliged  to  my  colleague,  Mr.  Claude  Blair,  for  bringing 
is  and  other  important  sources  to  my  notice, 
purtees,  History  of  Durham,  London  (1820),  II,  p.  294. 
Historical  Register  for  1720,  quoted  Aylward,  I.e.,  p.  400. 
ftylward,  I.e.,  p.  401. 
Eid. 

R.  N.  Appleby-Miller,  'The  Shotley  Bridge  Sword-Blade  Factory',  The  Edgar 
ten  News  published  by  Edgar  Allen  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sheffield  9  (June,  1943), 
!•  154-6. 

Rev.  Johnson  Baily,  The  Registers  of  Ryton.  In  the  County  of  Durham,  Sunderland 
I02),  p.  88.  The  Editor's  footnote  states  that  William  Oley  was  baptised  at 
idomsley  on  I  December,  1736.  and  buried  at  Ebchester,  17  August,  i8io;and 
It  Ann  Oley  died  at  Shotley  Bridge  on  18  September,  183 1.  The  date  of  William 
ey's  death  is  confirmed  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Gibson,  The  Registers  of  Ebchester.  In  the 
tfMty  of  Durham,  Sunderland  (1900),  p.  59,  who  adds  that  he  was  73  years  old. 
My,  I.e. 

Rhys  Jenkins,  'The  Hollow  Sword  Blade  Company  and  Sword  Making  at 
otley  Bridge",  Newcomen  Society  Transactions,  XV  (1936),  p.  188. 
ftppleby-Miller,  I.e.,  p.  155.  William  Oley  had  three  sons,  and  descendants  for 
ther  generations  (Baily,  I.e.). 
•ee  M.  Weekley,  op.  cit.,  pp.  41,  ff. 

Circle  of  Glass  Collectors  Commemorative  Exhibition,  Catalogue  No.  296. 
ntheadis  a  lead-mining  village  some  50  miles  from  Newcastle. 
•'..g.  the  series  in  Circle  of  Glass  Collectors  Commemorative  Exhibition,  Cata- 
ie.  No.  291:  cf.  W.  A.  Thorpe,  A  History  of  English  and  Irish  Class,  London 
k>),  PI-  CXXXII,  B. 

'  is  worth  noting  that  the  tumblers  do  not  have  the  gilt  rim  common  on  the 
|e-glasses. 


6.  Fragmentary  decanter,  enamelled  in  white  and  colours  by  William  Beilby, 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  dated  in  diamond-point  1762.  Signed  Beilby 
Junr  pinxit  &  inv*  NCastle.  Arms  of  Newcastle  and  of  Sir  Edward  Blackett. 
Ht.  9 1  in.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  Crown  Copyright. 


tiowl,  enamelled  in  white  and  colours,  probably  by  William  Beilby, 
dated  1765.  Signed  Beilby  Inv1  &  pin\'  Newcastle  1763.  Diam.  9!  in. 
itoria  and  Albert  Museum.  Crown  Copyright. 
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London  Scaffolding 
and  a  Brilliant  Painting 
by  Samuel  Scott 


in  a  private  collectio 


MARTIN  HOLME 


TOWERS  of  scaffolding  against  the  skyline  are  accepted 
today  as  natural  features  of  the  London  scene.  It  is  with  a 
little  surprise,  however,  that  we  first  observe  such  a  feature  in  a 
View  of  the  Thames  by  Samuel  Scott  in  the  collection  of  Major 
Robert  O'Brien  and  here  illustrated. 

Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  left  of  the  picture,  has  a  compli- 
cated erection  of  poles  and  planking  about  one  of  its  western 
towers,  whilst  it  is  balanced  on  the  right  by  the  western  portion 
of  Westminster  Bridge,  with  its  parapet  running  only  part  of  the 
way  across.  Chief  among  the  craft  upon  the  river  itself  is  a  stately 
barge,  its  elaborate  armorial  decorations  catching  the  early  sun- 
light as  it  goes  about,  to  put  in  to  the  western  shore,  and  the 
combination  of  heraldry  and  building-construction  enables  us  to 
make  a  very  fair  conjecture  of  the  episode  illustrated,  and  to  date 
it  within  a  month,  if  not  a  week. 

Looking  first  at  Scott's  treatment  of  the  Abbey,  we  see  that  the 
north-western  tower  is  much  as  it  appears  today,  but  that  its 
fellow  is  unfinished.  From  the  Middle  Ages  onwards  that  west 
front  had  remained  incomplete.  Wren  himself  had  intended  to 
finish  it,  but  even  his  long  life  was  not  long  enough  for  that,  and 
the  task  fell  to  his  pupil  and  assistant,  Hawksmoor.  Criticism  of 
the  latter's  design  is  almost  a  commonplace  of  any  work  on  the 
history  of  the  fabric;  less  well  known,  perhaps,  is  Hawksmoor's 
own  reasoned  defence  of  his  version  of  the  Gothic  style,  expressed 
in  a  letter  to  the  Dean  and  published  by  Canon  Westlake  in  his 
great  book  on  the  Abbey.  The  plan  was  upheld,  one  tower  was 
finished  in  accordance  with  it  and  in  1739  it  was  voted  that  the 
south-west  tower  should  be  completed  likewise.  The  work  was 
begun,  and  the  scaffolding  set  up,  but  England  was  shortly  after- 
wards at  war,  and  this  belated  architectural  operation  was 
slowed  down  in  consequence. 

It  was  not  the  only  one.  Just  about  the  time  when  it  was  decided 
to  begin  work  on  the  south-western  tower,  the  first  stone  was 
laid  for  the  building  of  a  bridge  across  the  Thames  at  Westmin- 
ster. There  was  a  good  deal  of  initial  opposition  to  the  whole 
idea,  but  it  was  resolutely  confronted  and  pier  by  pier  the  struc- 
ture advanced  across  the  river  until,  by  the  end  of  1746,  the  piers 
were  planted  and  the  arches  raised  in  position  upon  them.  The 
year  was  devoted  to  the  task  of  consolidating  the  roadway 
and  bordering  it  with  the  high  parapets  that  are  seen  half-finished 
in  Major  O'Brien's  painting.  Then  one  of  the  piers  was  found  to 
be  subsiding  in  an  alarming  fashion,  there  was  a  period  of  demo- 
lition, discussion,  reinforcement  and  rebuilding,  and  the  bridge 
was  at  last  opened  for  traffic  in  November,  1750. 

And  this  is  where  the  perplexity  begins  so  far  as  the  picture  is 
concerned.  Westminster  Abbey,  as  becomes  a  great  collegiate 


church,  has  preserved  and  classified  its  muniments,  and  amo 
those  muniments  is  a  note  to  'strike'  the  scaffolding  towards  t 
end  of  1744.  Accordingly,  the  tower  should  be  finished,  and  t 
timber  down  and  away,  before  the  arches  had  gone  right  acre 
the  river.  One  part  of  the  picture  suggests  1744,  the  other  pt 
1747  or  later,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  two.  One  m 
suppose,  perhaps,  that  the  order  to  strike  the  scaffolding 
issued  in  anticipation  of  an  early  conclusion  of  the  work,  but  tl 
in  fact  the  course  of  the  war,  and  the  alarm  of  Prince  Char 
Edward's  invasion  of  England,  interfered  with  the  smooth  ri 
ning  of  the  scheme,  causing  the  scaffolding  to  stay  up  a  good  d 
longer  than  had  been  intended. 

It  must  have  stayed  a  very  long  time  indeed,  however, 
was  really  in  position,  and  the  tower  still  unfinished,  when 
arches  of  the  bridge  ran  uninterrupted  from  bank  to  bank, 
the  parapet  and  its  balustrade  were  being  constructed  above  the 
Presumably  the  painting  is  a  composition  based  on  sketches : 
by  Scott  at  different  times  and  very  skilfully  blended  into  c 
whole  that  achieves  topographical  but  no  chronological  accura 
The  scaffolding  was  a  landmark  for  so  long,  and  the  bridge  tc 
such  a  time  to  finish,  that  it  might  well  be  difficult  for  a  pain" 
working  at  a  later  date  from  details  in  his  sketch-books, 
remember  which  pieces  of  work  had  been  completed  while  ot1 
were  only  reaching  the  half-way  stage.  And  if  the  sketches  w 
not  individually  dated,  the  confusion  might  easily  arise. 

The  river  and  the  craft  upon  it  may  help  us  to  a  date.  The 
ern  face  of  the  Abbey  is  bright  with  morning  sunlight,  but 
whole  south  side  is  still  in  shadow.  Turning  across  the  current 
state  barge,  identifiable  by  its  armorial  bearings  as  that  of 
Ironmongers'  Company.  But  it  has  no  display  of  banners  ale 
the  roof,  nor  is  it  attended  by  others  of  its  kind,  as  we  see  in  m 
than  one  painting  of  the  water-pageants  of  the  seventeenth  ; 
eighteenth  centuries.  There  is  an  air  of  purpose  rather  t 
pageantry  about  it  as  it  bears  across  to  put  in  at  Parliament  Sfc 
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nd  a  single  craft  a  little  further  upstream  salutes  it  with  a  signal- 
;un.  Another  barge,  ceremonial  in  build  but  without  flags  or 
ither  decorations,  lies  in  a  broad  band  of  shadow  behind  the 
ronmongers'  vessel,  and  appears  to  be  following  it  around.  The 
>resence  of  the  barges  and  the  signal-vessel,  together  with  the 
bsence  of  banners  and  other  signs  of  pageantry,  indicates  very 
"lausibly  that  we  are  witnessing  an  early  morning  rehearsal  for 
omething  involving  the  City  in  general  and  the  Ironmongers' 
Company  in  particular.  Therein  lies  our  final  clue. 

In  the  last  week  or  so  of  October,  it  was  customary  for  the 
lewly-elected  Lord  Mayor  to  head  a  stately  river-pageant  up- 
tream  to  Westminster  to  take  his  oath,  as  he  now  goes  to  the 
aw  Courts  in  November,  and  his  official  barge,  on  such  an 
occasion,  was  preceded  by  the  barge  of  the  Company  to  which  he 
tdonged.  The  rest  of  the  procession  played  a  subordinate  part  by 
omparison;  it  was  those  two  barges  at  the  head  of  the  line  that 
arried  not  only  the  Mayor  but  his  reputation,  and  the  reputation 
f  his  Company,  as  they  led  the  procession,  with  all  eyes  upon 
lem,  and  executed  that  stately  and  none-too-easy  manoeuvre 
f  circling  across  the  stream  at  the  head  of  the  line  and  bringing 
p  at  the  appropriate  landing-stage.  Sir  Samuel  Pennant,  iron- 
aonger,  was  elected  Lord  Mayor  in  1749,  and  it  looks  as  if  the 
winter  had  seen,  and  sketched,  the  City  barge  and  the  Company's 
arge  practising  their  evolutions  in  comparative  privacy  before- 
and.  The  Ironmongers  had  last  headed  the  procession  in  1741, 
'hen  neither  bridge  or  tower  was  nearly  so  far  advanced.  So  we 
lay  permissibly  fix  on  October,  1749,  for  the  date  of  the  episode, 
id  conclude  that  in  compiling  an  easel  picture  some  time  later 
10m  the  details  in  his  sketch-books,  the  painter  has  turned  back  a 
tttle  too  far  and  included  an  incongruously  early  impression  of 
le  Abbey  towers.  Where  the  architectural  chronotr  gy  would 
lerely  leave  us  in  uncertainty,  it  is  the  Company's  eta  heon, 
rightly  identifiable  in  the  sunlight,  that  gives  both  a  date  and  a 
teaning  to  the  event. 
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\  Unique  Essay 

in  English  Ceramic  Art 

ATRICK  SYNGE-HUTCHINSON 


3U  R I N  G  the  eighteenth  century  the  discovery  in  Europe  of 
the  secret  of  porcelain  making  led  to  the  creation  of  a  host  of 
ew  forms,  most  of  them  designed  purely  for  decorative  display 
id  reflecting  the  lavish  pleasure-loving  tastes  of  contemporary 
>ciety.  The  slight,  playful  quality  of  the  medium  was  ideally 
lited  to  this  purpose,  and  more  serious  themes  such  as  religious 
ibjects  were  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  This  applied 
/en  in  those  countries  where  Catholic  influence  and  traditions 
rcdominatcd;  while  in  England  an  almost  exclusively  secular 
)le  was  assigned  to  the  new  material. 

Standing  quite  apart  from  the  figures  of  monks  and  nuns  made 
:  the  Chelsea,  Bow  and  Longton  Hall  factories,  and  derived 
10m  illustrated  guides  to  the  habits  of  various  religious  orders, 
re  two  important  Chelsea  groups.  Both  arc  by  the  same  hand 
nd  occupy  a  unique  position  as  the  only  really  serious  essays  in 
•ligious  composition  to  be  found  among  the  wide  range  of  sub- 
cts  borrowed  by  the  English  porcelain  makers  from  a  multi- 
licity  of  sources.  It  may  even  be  significant  that  Joseph  Willems, 
ie  artist  responsible  for  these  models,  was  a  native  of  Brussels 
Iho  came  to  England,  probably  about  1749,  and  was  employed 
t  his  fellow  countryman  Sprimont  as  principal  modeller  at  the 
helsea  factory  until  1763. 

The  better  known  of  these  two  works  is  a  widely  illustrated 
;ure  of  the  Virgin  together  with  the  infant  Christ  standing 
oon  the  globe.  This  was  evidently  a  popular  model  since  it  is 
jquently  mentioned  in  both  the  1755  and  1756  sale  catalogues, 
ae  other,  an  altogether  more  ambitious  effort  in  the  form  of  a 
•era,  shown  in  the  colour  plate  facing  this  article,  is  one  of  the 
eat  rarities  of  English  ceramic  art.  Although  unmarked,  this 
(ample  from  the  collection  of  Captain  J.  J.  Tufnell  was  made 
ring  the  red-anchor  period  (about  1755).  An  uncoloured 
rsion  with  an  attached  base  embellished  with  mazarine  blue 
d  gilding  was  later  produced  in  the  gold-anchor  paste,  to 
uch  bone-ash  had  been  added  as  a  stabilizing  agent.  The  latter 
tee  together  with  its  base  measures  15  inches  in  height  and 
jght  well  have  been  technically  impracticable  it  an  earlier 
:iod.  A  description  of  it  in  the  sale  catalogue  of  Chelsea  porce- 
i  (Lot  80,  on  the  third  day)  runs  as  follows:  'A  n    St  's;nifi- 
n  groupe  of  a  Madona  and  Jesus,  curiously  enamelled.    p<  n  a 
pestal  of  the  fine  mazarine  blue  enriched  with  gold'.1 
It  has  already  been  noted  above  that  the  group  of  the  Virgin 


and  Child  is  recorded  in  the  catalogues  of  1755  and  1756.  The 
fact  that  a  similar  and  even  more  imposing  item  such  as  the  Pieta 
is  not  mentioned  in  these  earlier  lists  suggests  that  it  may  at  that 
time  have  been  something  in  the  nature  of  a  trial  piece,  made  to 
satisfy  Willem's  known  ambitions  for  creating  works  on  a  more 
grandiose  scale,  and  the  omission  of  a  factory  mark  from  the 
example  under  discussion  to  some  slight  extent  strengthens  this 
possibility.  The  pose  of  the  figures  and  the  disposition  of  the 
limbs  of  the  dead  Christ  would  certainly  have  made  it  a  difficult 
piece  to  fire  in  a  comparatively  unstable  material.  If  this  last 
supposition  is  a  hypothetical  one,  we  arc  on  much  firmer 
ground  in  establishing  its  authorship.  Documentary  evidence  of 
this  is  contained  in  an  inventory  of  the  effects  of  Joseph  Willems, 
made  on  the  5th  March,  1767  at  Tournay,2  where,  during  the  last 
year  of  his  life  (1766)  he  was  employed  by  Francois-Joseph 
Peterinck,  director  of  the  porcelain  factory.  The  document  in 
question  mentions  that  Willems  bad  among  his  possessions  a 
number  of  terracotta  models  of  his  own  composition  and  painted 
white.  One  of  these  is  described  as:  'un  grouppc  representant  la 
Viergc  et  le  Sauvcur  descendu  dc  la  croix,  avec  un  adoratcur'. 
This  almost  certainly  refers  to  the  Pieta,  first  designed  by  the 
modeller  at  Chelsea  and  apparently  further  utilized  with  certain 
modifications  for  a  biscuit  group  produced  at  Tournay  in  T766. 
In  this  instance,  however,  a  cross  has  been  added  and  the  whole 
effect  marred  by  the  introduction  of  fussy  over-elaborate  detail, 
making  it  doubtful  whether  the  work  was  actually  carried  out  by 
Willems  himself.  It  was  shown  together  with  the  Chelsea 
example  in  an  exhibition  of  Chelsea  and  Tournay  porcelain  held 
at  the  Belgian  Institute  in  London  in  1953. 3 

The  original  work  from  which  Willems  drew  his  inspiration 
for  the  Pieta  is  not  exactly  known,  but  it  is  generally  thought  to  be 
based  on  an  engraving  after  cither  Rubens  or  Van  Dyck.  A 
painting  by  the  latter  artist  in  the  Antwerp  Museum  is  a  likely 
source.  The  arrangement  of  the  composition  has  been  slightly 
altered  in  order  to  translate  it  into  a  three  dimensional  form,  and 
the  whole  character  of  the  subject  is  somewhat  dramatized. 

NOTES 

1  Illustrated  by  William  King  in  Chelsea  Porcelain,  plate  64. 

2  Reproduced  by  Arthur  Lane  in  English  Porcelain  Figures  of  the  18th  Century, 
Appendix  I. 

3  Nos.  64  and  104  in  Exhibition  Catalogue. 
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An  Elizabethan  s 
drawings  of  America: 
new  light  on 
John  White 


PETER  HOPE 


THE  British  Museum,  in  conjunction  with  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  Press,  has  just  completed  a  most 
ambitious  publication:  The  American  Drawings  of  John  White, 
1 577-1 590*  Though  every  American  schoolboy  knows  about  the 
Lost  Colony,  few  of  his  counterparts,  in  Britain  or  elsewhere, 
have  even  heard  of  the  artist  who  had  been  governor  of  that 
colony  in  1587  and  had  then,  and  as  official  artist  to  the  first  colony 
of  1585/6,  drawn  the  Indians  they  encountered,  their  villages  and 
ceremonies,  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  new  lands  and  had  helped 
to  map  the  coast  of  the  area  recently  renamed  Virginia. 

Now  at  last  a  full-scale  attempt  has  been  made  to  discover  more 
of  the  identity  of  John  White,  to  evaluate  his  work  in  its  historical 
context  and  to  assess  his  contribution  to  the  sciences  of  ethno- 
graphy, natural  history  and  cartography.  The  backbone  of  the 
text,  however,  is  the  very  full  catalogue  raisonne  of  the  drawings, 
their  derivatives  and  comparative  material.  The  authors  are  Paul 
Hulton,  Assistant  Keeper  in  the  Department  of  Prints  and 
Drawings  of  the  British  Museum  and  David  Beers  Quinn,  Pro- 
fessor of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Liverpool.  They 
have  worked  on  White's  drawings  for  many  years,  considering 
them  both  as  works  of  art  and  as  historical  documents,  and  in 
this  publication  arc  supported  by  specialists  who  have  contributed 
their  views  and  notes  in  the  various  scientific  fields. 

Why,  it  will  be  asked,  such  a  lavish  production,  putting  these 
volumes  out  of  reach  of  all  but  the  wealthier  book  collectors  and 
<rgcr  libraries?  The  publishers  would,  no  doubt,  argue  that 
White's  drawings  are  a  unique  chance  survival  from  a  period 
when  drawings  by  known  artists  in  England  hardly  exist;  that 
the  drawings  arc  of  considerable  quality;  that  they  are  the  earliest 
group  of  illustrations  by  a  European  artist  of  the  North  American 
continent  to  survive  in  any  number;  that  the  originals  are  un- 
likely to  be  seen  outside  the  British  Museum.  For  all  these 
reasons  and  also  because  readers  of  many  quite  different  interests 


will  consult  this  book,  it  was  felt  that,  short  of  studying 
originals,  they  should  be  able  to  make  use  of  plates  to  a  large 
tent  reliable  both  for  colour  and  detail. 

White's  range  and  accuracy  as  a  recording  artist  is  not  genera 
realised.  His  Eskimoes  were  probably  drawn  from  the  life 
Frobisher's  second  voyage  to  the  North  West  in  1577,  and  portr 
in  verifiable  detail  costume  and  equipment  which  have  chang 
little  until  recent  times.  His  map  of  the  coast  of  what  is  no 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia  has  been  called  'the  most  carcf 
detailed  piece  of  cartography  for  any  part  of  North  America 
be  made  in  the  sixteenth  century'.  Where  it  is  possible  to  cor 
pare  the  dress,  buildings  and  artifacts  of  his  Indians  with  archae 
logical  examples  they  are  found  to  be  remarkably  accurate.  T 
same  is  largely  true  of  his  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  crabs  and  plan 
many  of  which  are  fully  identifiable.  His  ability  to  report  acci 
ately  is  one  thing,  the  freshness  of  his  artistic  vision  and  techniq 
is  another.  He  reveals  comparatively  little  stylistic  conventic 
often  working  in  an  open  and  fluid  manner,  the  colours  appl 
to  the  unprepared  paper  without  preparation  over  light  outlir 
in  black  lead.  Though  he  sometimes  uses  body-colours  hinting 
the  technique  of  illumination,  he  more  often  employs  watt 
colour  washes  freely,  sometimes  with  considerable  feeling 
form.  This  directness  and  freedom  were  quite  a  new  thing,  a] 
with  all  his  obvious  limitations  (he  had  little  knowledge  of  pe 
pective)  he  reveals  himself  as  a  very  effective  small  master.  Wht 
he  is  not  recording,  as  with  his  Picts  and  Ancient  Britons, 

*  Large  folio  limited  edition  of  600  copies.  In  two  volumes:  i  Text — colour  frontispn 
xvii  +  179  PP-'i  »  Plates — 76  in  colour,  84  in  monochrome.  Price  70  guineas. 

Facing 

1.  Brown  Booby,      X  9|  inches.  Drawn  in  the  West  Indies. 

2.  Indian  woman  of  Secoton,  10J  x  54  inches.  Drawn  in  'Virginia'. 

3.  Pineapple,  I0^  X  5£  inches.  Drawn  in  the  West  Indies. 
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nagination  is  touched  with  fantasy  but  is  still  controlled  by  the 
esirc  to  portray  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  these  islands  in  the 
ray  they  were  described  by  the  writers  of  ancient  times  and  of 
is  own  day.  He  may  well  have  been  influenced  here  also  by 
irlier  illustrations  and  by  the  Mannerist  products  of  northern 
urope. 

The  drawings  themselves  have  had  an  adventurous  history. 
Vhen  White  left  Roanoke  Island  in  June,  1586,  during  Drake's 
yacuation  of  the  first  disgruntled  colonists,  drawings  and  maps 
rcre  amongst  those  items  thrown  overboard  to  lighten  the  boat, 
/hich  threatened  to  capsize  in  rough  seas.  Again,  when  as  gover- 
or  of  the  second  colony  in  1587  he  set  sail  for  England  intending 
)  return  with  supplies,  he  left  behind  him  a  number  of  his  own 
rawings.  The  return  journey,  because  of  the  Armada  and  sub- 
;quent  events,  could  not  be  made  until  1590  and  then  with  ex- 
reme  difficulty.  He  found  the  site  deserted  and  ransacked  by  the 
idians,  'the  frames  of  some  of  my  pictures  and  Mappes  rotten 
nd  spoyled  with  Rayne'.  But  he  had  managed  evidently  to 
reserve  a  proportion  of  his  original  studies.  Some  of  these  he  after- 
wards worked  up  into  finished  versions  for  presentation  perhaps 
3  his  patron,  Raleigh,  or  to  the  Queen.  Certainly  Theodor  de  Bry 
cquired  a  set  of  the  Indian  subjects,  and  of  the  Picts  and  Ancient 
Iritons,  which  he  engraved  in  the  first  volume  of  his  great  series, 
bnerica  (1590),  naming  the  artist  admiringly. 

Only  a  single  set  of  the  75  finished  drawings  and  a  title-page  now 
jrvives,  the  one  which  forms  the  basis  for  the  catalogue  and 
:udies  in  this  publication.  After  the  appearance  of  the  De  Bry 
ngravings  White's  name  was  practically  forgotten.  None  of  his 
rawings  reappeared  for  two  centuries.  Then,  in  1788,  Thomas 
'ayne,  the  bookseller,  described  in  his  catalogue  an  album  con- 
lining  'The  pictures  of  sundry  Things  collected  and  counter- 
;ited  according  to  the  Truth,  in  the  Voyage  made  by  Sir  W. 
Laleigh,  Knight,  for  the  discovery  of  La  Virginea  ...  75  draw- 
lgs  coloured'.  They  were  purchased  and  remained  in  the  posses- 
ion of  the  earls  of  Charlemont  until  sent  for  sale  to  Sothcby, 
Wilkinson  and  Hodge,  in  1865.  At  this  moment  they  came  close 
0  destruction,  for  fire  broke  out  in  the  warehouse,  charring  the 
dges  of  the  album  which  lay  saturated  and  under  pressure  for 
nree  weeks.  The  drawings  offset  on  the  leaves  which  fortunately 
itervened  throughout  the  album.  They  were  salvaged  and  put 
11  sale,  were  purchased  by  Henry  Stevens  of  Vermont,  historian 
nd  bibliophile,  and  by  him  sold  to  the  British  Museum,  the 
riginals  and  offsets  in  separate  volumes,  for  225  guineas. 
At  first  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  drawings,  at  least  in 
ngland,  and  not  until  1907  were  they  described  in  detail  by 
aurence  Binyon  in  the  last  volume  of  his  catalogue  of  British 
awings.  But  the  interest  aroused  by  this  pioneering  effort  in 
ritain  and  in  articles  appearing  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
epared  the  way  for  a  decision  by  the  British  Museum  to  publish 
e  Indian  drawings  fully  with  colour  plates  of  each  drawing  in 
le  original  size.  But  the  prospectus  of  1937  failed  to  attract 
fficient  subscribers  and  the  project  was  shelved  until  after  the 
?cond  World  War.  Finally  the  present  Anglo-American  publi- 
tion  was  agreed  with  the  financial  backing  of  the  Pilgrim  and 
^ellcome  Trusts  in  England  and  the  Old  Dominion  Foundation 
the  United  States.  Full  size  colour-facsimiles  were  considered 
6ential  for  the  originals,  black  and  white  reproductions  sufficient 
r  the  rest  of  the  material.  The  problem  of  colour  reproduction 
as  formidable.  Finally  a  process  largely  practised  in  France  was 


Pict,  9f  /  6g  inches.  Drawn  'to  showe  how  that  the  Inhabitants  of  Great 
fitain  have  been  in  times  past  as  savage  as  those  of  Virginia'. 


selected:  basically  colour  collotype  but  offering  the  chance,  by 
the  additional  application  of  colours  by  hand  through  stencils  to 
each  plate,  of  correcting  both  colour  and  detail  and  giving  in 
addition  the  actual  texture  of  water-colour.  A  curious  feature  of 
the  process  was  that  the  printers  were  provided  with  hand  copies 
of  the  drawings  to  be  used  as  models  for  the  various  stages  of 
colour  reproduction  since  the  originals  could  not  by  law  leave 
the  Museum.  Two  artists  worked  for  several  years  on  a  basis  of 
lightly  printed  collotype  outlines,  copying  the  drawings  with 
minute  care.  At  various  stages  the  proofs  were  carefully  compared 
and  corrected  against  the  originals.  This  exacting  process  largely 
explains  the  high  cost  of  the  book.  It  is  clear  that  these  two  large 
folio  volumes  represent  a  considerable  cooperative  achievement 
of  Anglo-American  scholarship  and  publishing  and  of  European 
printing  and  craftsmanship. 
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The  Mannerist 
Goldsmiths :  3 

Antwerp,  part  1 


J.  F.  HAYWARD 


ONE  of  the  most  flourishing  centres  of  the  goldsmiths'  art 
in  Europe  during  the  middle  decades  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  the  Flemish  city  of  Antwerp.  Its  geographical  situ- 
ation as  a  seaport  midway  between  northern  and  southern 
Europe  was  largely  responsible  for  its  importance.  The  extensive 
trade  connections  of  the  city  brought  its  inhabitants  in  regular 
contact  with  both  the  Italian  cities  and  the  Hansa  towns  and  it 
became  the  meeting  point  of  influences  from  north  and  south. 
Its  artists  developed  an  individual  version  of  the  nascent  Manner- 
ist style  that  constituted  a  synthesis  of  elements  derived  from 
Italy,  France  and  to  a  lesser  extent  Germany.  During  the  first 
three  quarters  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  city  enjoyed  immense 
prosperity;  about  1560  over  one  thousand  foreign  merchants 
resided  there.  This  golden  age  was  brutally  interrupted  in  1 576  by 
the  massacre  known  as  the  Spanish  Fury,  when  the  city  was 
sacked  by  its  Spanish  garrison,  some  six  thousand  of  its  inhabit- 
ants slaughtered  and  vast  damage  done. 

WIk  1  ms  there  is  hardly  enough  Italian  and  French  silver  of  the 
mid-sixteenth  century  in  existence  to  make  possible  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  their  respective  styles  and  trends,  Antwerp 
silver  of  the  same  period  is  much  better  documented.  We  have 
not  only  printed  pattern  books  but  original  drawings  and  a  not 
inconsiderable  quantity  of  surviving  pieces  as  well.  In  dealing 
with  the  Low  Countries  I  have  directed  my  attention  almost 
exclusively  to  the  Antwerp  goldsmiths,  chiefly  because  their  work 
is  so  much  better  represented  in  public  collections,  but  such  was 
the  predominance  of  the  city  in  the  Netherlands  at  the  time  that 
this  course  is  fully  justified.  Writing  in  1557  of  the  various  indus- 
tries that  flourished  in  Antwerp,  Guicciardini1  stated:  'There  are 
one  hundred  and  twenty  four  goldsmiths  and  cutters  of  diamonds 
and  other  precious  stones;  these  produce  works  of  beauty  and 


marvellous  quality  and  undertake  great  enterprises  and  mos 
marvellous  and  incredible  purchases,  of  which  more  are  made  : 
this  one  city  than  in  the  whole  province'. 

Amongst  the  many  Antwerp  masters  who  achieved  fame  out 
side  their  own  city  were  Hans  of  Antwerp,  the  court  goldsmit 
of  Henry  VIII  who  executed  the  designs  of  Holbein;  Jan  Ver 
meyen  the  elder,  court  painter  to  Margaret  of  Austria,  Regent  c 
the  Netherlands;  his  son  of  the  same  name,  court  goldsmith  t 
the  Emperor  Rudolph  II  and  maker  of  his  enamelled  gold  crown 
Bartolomaus  Spranger,  Rudolph's  court  painter;  and  Erasmi 
Hornick,  a  goldsmith  whose  activities  are  examined  in  deta 
below.  Antwerp  produced  not  oidy  highly-skilled  goldsmiths  bi 
also  a  number  of  designers  of  engraved  ornament,  whose  patter 
books  found  a  ready  market  in  northern  Europe.  These  Antwer 
masters  were  largely  responsible  for  the,  transmission  to  norther 
Europe  of  Italian  Mannerism.  Artists  such  as  Cornelis  and  Jako 
Floris  contributed  much  to  the  creation  of  the  northern  Manner 
ist  style,  and  their  successors,  Hans  Collaert  and  Hans  Vredc 
mann  de  Vries,  had  a  great  influence  on  the  subsequent  develop 
ment  of  the  style  outside  the  Low  Countries.  The  Manneri: 
style  peculiar  to  the  Antwerp  goldsmiths  drew  both  directly  upo 
Rome  and  also  indirectly  on  Italian  sources  through  the  Flemis 
artists  who  were  engaged  under  Rosso  and  Primaticcio  on  th 
decoration  of  Francis  I's  palace  at  Fontainebleau.  Amongst  th 
latter  is  the  obscure  figure  of  Leonhard  Thiry,  who,  after  wor1 
ing  with  Rosso  at  Fontainebleau,  returned  to  Antwerp  where  h 
died  about  1550.  Thiry  (presumably  a  French  version  of  th 
Flemish  name  Dirck)  is  of  interest  to  us  because  he  has  bee 
credited  with  assisting  Rosso  in  his  designs  for  goldsmiths'  worl 
including  the  series  of  silver  vessels  that  were  engraved  by  Ren 
Boyvin  (see  The  Connoisseur,  April  1963,  p.  240).  Jessen2  goes  s 
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ir  as  to  attribute  these  designs  to  Thiry  rather  than  to  Rosso;  but 
prefer  to  follow  Vasari,  who  gave  them  to  Rosso  himself. 
Lmongst  Thiry's  signed  work,  the  best  known  is  the  set  of  tapes- 
rv  designs  illustrating  the  legend  of  Jason  and  the  Golden 
leece;  these  were  subsequently  engraved  by  Rene  Boyvin  and 
ublished  in  Paris  in  1563. 

Thiry  certainly  helped  to  popularise  the  Fontainebleau  manner 
1  the  Low  Countries,  and  he  may  well  have  had  some  influence 
pon  Cornelis  Bos  and  Cornelis  Floris,  the  chief  Flemish  masters 
f  the  Maniera.  The  former  was  the  first  of  the  Flemish  engravers 
3  adopt  and  develop  the  Italian  Mannerist  style.  He  was  born  in 
-Hertogenbosch  in  15 10  and  went  to  Rome  at  an  early  age  to 
/ork  in  the  studio  of  Marcantonio  Raimondi.  He  returned  to  the 
ow  Countries  in  the  1 540's  and  published  a  set  of  designs  for  panels 
earing  dates  between  1545  and  1548.  In  these  designs  he  not  only 
lastered  the  possibilities  of  strapwork  but  also  developed  it  in  a 
ighly  individual  manner.  His  straps,  which  have  the  weight  and 
slidity  of  masonry,  firmly  enclose  within  their  convolutions  as 
isreputable  a  set  of  satyrs  as  Renaissance  imagination  ever 
reated.  In  spite  of  their  predicament,  these  satyrs  leer  at  us 
iggestively  through  the  few  gaps  left  between  the  imprisoning 
ars.  In  some  of  his  later  designs  the  strapwork  frames  become 
lcreasingly  massive  and  only  the  heads,  hands  and  feet  of  the 
nfortunate  nymphs  and  satyrs  emerge  through  the  interstices. 
Flemish  Mannerism  usually,  but  not  altogether  justly,  goes  by 
le  name  of  the  Floris  style,  after  the  Antwerp-born  sculptor  and 
rchitect,  Cornelis  Floris,  though  in  fact  he  had  little  to  add  to 
'hat  Bos  had  already  contributed.  Like  Bos,  Floris  went  to 
Lome  and  on  his  return  to  Antwerp  he  took  up  and  developed 
ios's  style.  From  our  present  point  of  view  his  most  interesting 
:t  of  designs  is  the  series  of  20  engravings  of  ewers  which  he 
ublished  in  1548. 3  At  first  sight  of  striking  originality,  they 
rove  on  investigation  to  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  vase  designs 
ublished  by  Enea  Vico  in  1543.  A  number  are  in  fact  direct 
Dpies  of  the  Vico  plates.  Amongst  Vico's  designs  copied  by 
loris  is  one  for  a  ewer  shaped  like  a  nautilus  shell,  supported  on  a 
lost  peculiar  stem  in  the  form  of  a  bearded  man  holding  a  large 
oose  under  each  arm  (No.  1).  The  nautilus  shell  was  just  the  sort 
f  exotic  material  that  was  admired  by  the  Mannerist  goldsmiths, 
od  ewers  of  this  material  were  made  in  numbers  during  the  six- 
lenth  century.  Eight  of  Floris's  ewers  are  based  on  the  nautilus 
po.  2).  In  his  designs  Floris  follows  Vico's  practice  of  introduc- 
ig  numerous  human  figures,  especially  nymphs  and  fauns, 
^hose  contorted  bodies  form  handle,  stem  or  spout  (No.  3). 
mother  of  Vico's  themes  that  was  taken  over  and  elaborated  by 
ornelis  Floris  is  the  fleshy  auricular  ornament  that  was  sub- 
quently  associated  so  closely  with  Dutch  Baroque.  While  Vico 
illy  experimented  with  these  repulsive  forms,  Floris  developed 
tern  with  untiring  inventiveness  and  in  doing  so  anticipated 
any  of  the  ideas  of  Adam  van  Vianen  and  Jan  Lutma.  In  his 
uiels  of  ornament  Floris  followed  the  line  already  indicated  by 
arnelis  Bos  and  introduced  satyrs  and  nymphs  imprisoned 
ithin  straps.  On  the  vase  designs  the  satyrs  are  left  more  free, 
it  they  are  given  useful  tasks,  such  as  supporting  the  body  of  a 
yer  (No.  4)  or  arching  their  backs  to  make  a  handle.  One  vessel 
ists  that  might  have  been  based  on  a  Floris  design,  though, 
ring  apparently  of  Italian  origin,  it  may  well  have  been  the 
ototype  rather  than  the  consequence  of  the  Floris  pattern.  This 
ithe  Rospigliosi  cup4  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  (No.  5). 
.re  the  dragon  stem  and  the  sea-monster  on  the  top  of  the  shell 
olace  the  inevitable  satyr  and  the  figure  of  Neptune  respi  ctively 
the  Floris  design, 
floris's  designs  must  surely  rank  as  some  of  the  ugliest  and 


•V  1.  Design  for  a  nautilus  shell  ewer  from  the  set  of  antique  vase  designs  by  Enea  Vico  published  in  1543.  Centre  2.  Design  for  a  nautilus  shell  ewer  by 
imelis  Floris,  based  on  an  engraving  by  Enea  Vico.  From  the  set  of  twenty  ewer  designs  issued  in  Antwerp  in  1548.  Bottom  3.  Design  for  a  ewer,  the 
kly  formed  like  a  slug,  from  Cornelis  Floris's  twenty  ewer  designs. 


4.  Design  for  a  ewer,  the  body  formed  like  a  gourd,  from  Cornelis  Floris's 
twenty  ewer  designs. 

most  ungraceful  that  emerged  in  the  whole  history  of  Mannerist 
goldsmiths'  art  (No.  3).  The  profile  of  his  ewers  is  confused,  the 
gross  humour  of  his  satyr  figures  seems  inappropriate  for  the 
noble  material  for  which  the  designs  were  destined.  Nevertheless 
he  exploited  his  limited  stock  of  ideas  to  the  full,  and  few,  if  any, 
of  his  contemporaries  rivalled  him  in  the  creation  of  grotesque 
and  fantastic  forms. 

The  goldsmiths  of  Antwerp,  like  those  of  other  countries, 
found  the  designs  that  were  published  for  their  use  too  exagger- 
ated for  practical  purposes.  The  translation  of  a  published  design 
into  a  form  that  could  be  executed  has  always  been  a  problem  for 
the  craftsman.  The  artist  could  so  easily  create  original  and 
imaginative  forms  with  his  pencil;  the  problem  of  executing 
them  in  the  hard  and  intractable  materials  used  by  the  craftsmen 
was  usually  ignored  by  the  designer.  The  goldsmiths  did  not, 
however,  rely  exclusively  on  engraved  pattern  books.  They  were 
capable  of  drawing  out  their  own  designs,  though  these  would 
usually  be  far  from  original,  consisting  of  a  synthesis  of  details 
taken  from  one  pattern  book  or  another  or  remembered  from 
pieces  executed  previously. 

Wlu  )  making  pieces  for  stock  the  goldsmith  was  probably 
satisfied  to  work  out  his  own  design  with  the  help  of  the  pattern 
books  he  had  in  his  workshop,  but  when  a  really  important  com- 
mission was  given,  an  independent  artist  might  be  commissioned 
to  produce  a  special  design.  This  was  shown  to  the  customer  and, 
if  he  approved  it,  the  goldsmith  would  estimate  the  cost  of  mak- 
Lt.  When  the  estimate  had  in  turn  been  approved,  the  gold- 
smith set  to  work  to  make  the  piece.  As  an  example  of  this  pro- 
cedure the  following  case5  is  typical.  In  1571  Duke  Johann  Wil- 
helm  of  Saxony  wished  to  acquire  two  important  silver  cups  and 
he  instructed  his  agent  in  Augsburg,  one  Matis  Haug,  to  have 
appropriate  designs  prepared  in  Niirnbcrg.  These  were  sub- 
mitted to  a  Niirnbcrg  goldsmith,  Hans  Schebel,  for  an  estimate 


5.  Cup  of  enamelled  gold  enriched  with  pearls,  traditionally  attributed 
Benvenuto  Cellini.  Italian,  mid-sixteenth  century.  Metropolitan  Museu 
of  Art.  Bequest  of  Benjamin  Altman,  1913. 

of  cost  to  be  prepared.  He  reckoned  that  the  cups  would  weigh  2> 
Marks  each  and  he  asked  for  24  Gulden  per  Mark  weight  fr 
material  and  workmanship.  Schebel  died,  however,  in  i572befo 
receiving  the  order  and  another  Niirnbcrg  goldsmith  was  commi 
sioned  in  the  same  year  to  make  the  first  of  the  two  cups;  thoug 
of  lesser  weight  and  hence  at  lower  cost.  Subsequently  the  sccon 
cup  was  made  at  the  increased  weight  of  25  Marks.  The  tw 
designs  for  these  cups  are  still  preserved  in  the  Weimar  Archiv 
Large  numbers  of  such  drawings  for  goldsmiths'  work  ha\ 
survived,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  unattributed.  In  the  cat 
of  Antwerp  we  are,  however,  better  served  through  the  surviv 
of  a  very  large  number  of  drawings  which  I  attribute  to  tr 
Antwerp-born  goldsmith,  Erasmus  Hornick.6  The  date  of  Hoj 
nick's  birth  is  not  known,  but  in  the  course  of  his  career  he  visit 
or  worked  in  the  main  centres  of  the  goldsmiths'  art  in  sixtcentl 
century  Europe.  From  Antwerp  he  probably  went,  like  so  mar 
of  his  contemporaries,  to  Italy,  then  to  Niirnberg,  Augsburg, 
finally  to  Prague  where  he  was  appointed  to  the  Hofwcrkstatt  < 
the  Emperor  Rudolf  II  in  1582.  He  died  in  Prague  in  the  folio  ~ 
ing  year. 

Although  some  hundreds  of  drawings  can  be  attributed  I 
Hornick,  no  single  piece  of  goldsmiths'  work  by  him  has  be 
identified.  Hornick  was  in  Niirnberg  by  1557,  by  which  time  1 
was  a  goldsmith  of  repute:  the  earliest  of  his  drawings  depi 
vessels  in  the  style  of  about  1545.  It  seems  reasonable,  therefor 
to  assume  that  he  may  have  been  born  in  the  1520's.  His  ear 
drawings  can  be  recognised  as  such  and  attributed  to  his  Antw 
period  on  account  of  their  close  resemblance  to  marked  Antwei 
pieces  of  the  same  date.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that,  whereas 
designs  of  architects  such  as  Cornelis  Floris  and  Vredeman 
Vries  had  little  influence  on  contemporary  goldsmiths'  style,  d 
drawings  of  Hornick  can  be  paralleled  without  difficulty  among 
existing  Antwerp  silver.  We  do  not,  of  course,  know  to  wh 
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I  Erasmus  Hornick.  Design  for  a  basin,  the  frieze  showing  a  combat 
petween  mermen.  Pen  and  wash.  Antwerp,  mid-sixteenth  century.  Paul 
Vallraf  Collection. 

ixtent  Hornick  was  the  creator  of  the  style  in  question.  He  only 
pent  the  earlier  years  of  his  career  in  Antwerp  and  the  drawings 
tiay  be  copies  of  pieces  he  had  seen,  or  merely  elaborations 
in  familiar  themes. 

The  Hornick  drawings  can  be  divided  into  four  main  groups : 
.  A  collection  of  275  drawings  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
fluseum.  These  were  formerly  bound  together  in  an  album,  the 
Itle  page  of  which  bears  the  date  1560  as  well  as  some  notes  in  a 
Iter  hand  describing  the  contents  as  a  pictorial  inventory  of  the 
treasury  of  the  Emperor  Rudolph  II.  This  latter  claim  is  un- 
fiiindcd  and  the  album,  far  from  containing  drawings  of  existing 
Ifessels,  consists  for  the  most  part  of  designs.  Not  all  the  drawings 
re  by  Hornick  himself;  though  it  seems  likely  lhat  all  were 
isemblcd  by  him  in  the  course  of  his  travels.  They  include  some 
ialian  and  some  German — probably  Niirnbcrg — designs  as  well. 
?he  date  1560  on  the  title  page  docs  not  apply  to  more  than  a 
art  of  the  drawings.  The  remainder  appear  to  cover  the  whole 

f  his  career  up  to  his  death  in  1583. 

>  An  album  of  about  100  drawings  formerly  in  the  collection  of 
rince  Liechtenstein  at  his  castle  in  Vaduz.  This  was  sold  and  has 
een  dispersed  since  the  war;  the  drawings  that  composed  it  are 
ow  distributed  amongst  museums  and  private  collections  in 
ondon,  New  York,  Ottawa,  Hamburg  and  even  Australia.  This 
Ibum  seems  originally  to  have  formed  part  of  the  larger  collec- 
011  now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  Some  of  the  draw- 
Igs  are  variations  upon  those  contained  in  the  latter,  but  there 
ppear  to  be  no  exact  duplicates. 
Sixteen  sheets  of  drawings  in  the  Museum  fiir  angewandte 

unst,  Vienna.  These  also  seem  to  have  been  extracted  from  the 
lain  collection  before  it  was  acquired  by  the  Victoria  and  Albert 

iuseum. 

An  album  of  54  sheets  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick.  These  were  sold  to  an  American  collector  between  the 


7.  Erasmus  Hornick.  Design  for  a  basin,  the  frieze  showing  Neptune  and 
his  followers.  Pen  and  wash.  Antwerp,  mid-sixteenth  century.  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum. 

wars  and  their  present  whereabouts  is  unknown.  Presumably 
they  have  found  their  way  to  some  American  museum?  The 
title  page  of  this  album  is  dated  1569,  at  which  time  Hornick 
was  resident  in  Germany.  Photographs  of  25  of  the  drawings,  in- 
cluding the  title-page,  arc  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.' 
They  show  that  it  included  a  high  proportion  of  drawings  of 
which  other  versions  exist  and  also  a  few  designs  that  were  en- 
graved by  Hornick  and  issued  as  pattern  sheets.  The  album  will 
be  discussed  in  a  later  article  in  this  series. 

Altogether  some  440  sheets  of  drawings  exist  in  the  various 
Hornick  groups.  Most  of  these  appear  to  be  the  work  of  Hornick 
himself,  but  they  include  copies  of  drawings  by,  or  in  the  man- 
ner of,  Salviati,  some  of  which  may  have  been  executed  by 
Hornick  himself,  while  others  were  probably  obtained  by  him  in 
Italy  and  kept  as  a  source  of  ideas  for  subsequent  exploitation. 
Hornick  worked  in  two  different  manners.  While  the  majority 
of  his  drawings  arc  rapidly  executed  and  of  mediocre  aesthetic 
merit,  a  number  are  much  more  carefully  finished  and  display  a 
pleasing  delicacy  of  touch.  Presumably  the  latter  were  intended 
to  serve  as  designs  for  actual  vessels?  The  coarser  drawings  were 
prepared  as  sketches  for  printed  pattern  books  for  eventual  pub- 
lication and  sale  to  other  goldsmiths.  Hornick  did,  in  fact,  pro- 
duce two  jewellery  pattern  books  and  one,  possibly  two,  of 
ewers  and  vases.  My  identification  of  these  drawings  as  the  work 
of  Erasmus  Hornick  was  based  on  the  discovery  amongst  them  of 
some  of  the  original  sketches  for  signed  engravings  in  Hornick's 
pattern  books.7 

The  finished  Hornick  drawings  date  from  throughout  lis 
career,  as  would,  of  course,  be  expected,  if  I  am  right  in  think'  g 
that  they  represent  his  designs  for  commissioned  pieces.  Both  ae 
coarse  (No.  6)  and  the  delicate  styles  (No.  8)  are  represented 
amongst  the  illustrations  to  this  article.  It  is  my  intention  to  deal 
with  his  drawings  according  to  the  place  and  period  in  which 
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they  were  produced.  Here  we  are  concerned  only  with  those 
which  appear  to  date  from  his  Antwerp  period.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  pick  out  Hornick's  early  drawings,  since  they  correspond 
closely  to  the  current  fashion  of  contemporary  Antwerp  gold- 
smiths. It  is,  indeed,  possible  to  parallel  many  of  them  by  surviv- 
ing vessels  bearing  the  Antwerp  town  mark  and  a  mid-sixteenth 
century  date  letter.  The  Antwerp  goldsmiths  seem  to  have  been 
highly  enterprising  in  their  adoption  of  Mannerist  ornament  and 
to  have  anticipated  rather  than  followed  the  local  pattern-book 
engravers  in  their  exploitation  of  Mannerist  ornament. 

At  no  stage  in  his  career  can  Hornick  be  credited  with  great 
originality  and  the  sources  of  his  early  designs  can  be  found  in  the 
w  orks  of  other  masters.  A  great  many  of  these  early  drawings  are 
for  cups  (No.  8),  tazze  (No.  9),  ewers  (No.  10)  and  basins  (No.  7) ; 
in  most  of  these  he  introduces  the  familiar  marine  symbolism, 
which  we  have  already  seen  in  Salviati  and  Ducerceau.  Often  he 
arranges  his  fishy  elements  in  a  rather  unimaginative  symmetry 
(No.  9),  but  in  some  of  the  borders  of  larger  basins  combats 
between  tritons  show  a  dynamic  sense  of  rhythm  in  their  composi- 
tion (No.  6).  In  one  of  his  more  ambitious  basin  designs,  how- 
ever, he  divides  the  depression  into  two  zones  in  which  the  inner 
circle  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  seen  from  outside  while  the  outer 
circle  is  meant  to  be  seen  from  the  inside  (No.  7).  Unfortunately 
the  two  circles  are  not  separated  and  the  effect  is  hopelessly  con- 
fused. Hornick  makes  regular  use  of  the  stock  figures  of  reclining 
river-gods,  derived,  like  the  friezes  of  nereids  and  tritons,  from 
Salviati,  either  directly  or  through  Ducerceau's  engravings.  An- 
other manner  adopted  by  Hornick  is  seen  in  the  standing  cup  in 
No.  8.  Here  he  covers  the  whole  surface  of  his  vessel  with  a 
framework  of  strapwork  enclosing  panels  of  arabesques  with 
lion's  masks  and  grotesque  heads  distributed  at  more  or  less 
regular  intervals.  A  device  which  helped  to  vary  the  rigid 
horizontals  and  verticals  of  his  conventional  Renaissance  profile 
was  the  introduction  of  applied  brackets  to  both  stem  and  drum 
of  the  cup.  These  brackets  were  later  to  become  one  of  the  stand- 
ard features  of  Mannerist  silver  designs.  In  place  of  the  baluster 
stem  of  the  Renaissance  cup  Hornick  used  a  form  that  was  greatly 
favoured  in  Antwerp.  This  was  an  openwork  basket  decorated 
with  lion  masks  containing  fruit.  The  same  motif  was  repeated  on 
the  cover.  The  lion  masks  were  often  linked  by  festoons  of 
drapery  which  stood  out  from  the  surface  of  the  cup.  "While 
these  designs  are  open  to  criticism  by  reason  of  their  lack  of 
originality,  their  closeness  to  the  silver  that  was  being  made  at  the 
time  makes  them  more  interesting  than  designs  so  remote  from 
contemporary  practice  as  those  of  Cornelis  Floris. 


NOTES 

1  Lodovico  Guicciardini :  'Description  de  tout  le  Pays  Bas'.  Antwerp,  1568. 

2  P.  Jessen:  'Der  Ornainentstich'.  Berlin,  1920,  p.  72/3. 

3  The  complete  set  is  reproduced  by  R.  Hedicke:  'Cornelis  Floris  und  die  Floris 
dekoration'.  Berlin,  1913,  Vol.  II,  pis.  IX,  X. 

4  So  called  because  it  descended  as  heirloom  in  the  family  of  Prince  Rospigliosi  c 
Rome.  It  has  long  been  attributed  to  Benvenuto  Cellini,  but  without  any  particula 
evidence  being  adduced.  It  resembles  the  Floris  engraving  (Hedicke:  Vol,  II.  p 
IX  2).  Another  Floris  design  (Hedicke:  Vol.  II,  pi.  X  4)  was  used  bytheLondo 
goldsmith,  Edward  Fennel,  for  a  pair  of  small  ewers  he  made  in  1 824.  These  ar 
now  in  a  London  private  collection. 

5  R.  Bergau:  'Wentzeljamnitzer's  Entwiirfe'.  Berlin,  1881,  Nachtrag. 

6  Hornick's  pattern  books  of  engraved  designs  were  published  in  Niirnberg  an 
he  was  formerly  thought  to  have  been  of  German  origin.  His  Antwerp  origin  w 
still  unrecognised  when  Wurzbach  published  his  NiederlandischcsKunstler  Lexiko 
in  1906,  but  he  is  correctly  identified  in  the  Thieme-Becker  volume  of  1924. 

7  These  will  be  illustrated  in  a  subsequent  article  in  this  series. 


Above  8.  Erasmus  Hornick 
design  for  a  standing  cu 
and  cover.  Pen  and  wa 
Antwerp,  mid-sixteent 
century.  Victoria  and  Albet 
Museum. 

10.  Erasmus  Hornick :  desig 
for  a  ewer,  the  surface  de 
corated  with  crabs,  crayf 
dolphins,  mussels,  etc.  Pe 
and  wash.  Antwerp,  mid 
sixteenth  century.  Pa' 
WaUraf  Collection. 

Far  left  9.  Erasmus  Horni 
Design  for  a  tazza,  the  bo 
decorated  with  crabs,  fis 
and  mussels.  Antwerp,  mid 
sixteenth     century.  Mel 
bourne  Art  Gallery. 


French  architect 
Jacques  Couelle  talks  to 
The  Connoisseur  about 


Europe's  most  exclusive 
private  village 


ff"  JNDER  a  revolutionary,  a:id  certainly  courageous,  scheme  con- 
f^J  ceived  by  Madame  Colette  Salmann,  a  prominent  figure  in 
mtemporary  art  circles  in  Paris,  a  group  of  leading  artists  of  the  £cole 
°.  Paris  has  agreed  to  collaborate  with  her  and  with  one  of  France's 
uding  modern  architects,  Jacques  Couelle — to  integrate  their  work  in 
that  will  be  a  unique  group  of  avant-garde  houses,  to  be  known  as 
lastellaras-le-Neuf  (10  kilometres  from  Cannes  in  the  Alps  Mari- 
nes). On  completion  they  will  form  what  has  been  described  as  'the 
wst  exclusive  private  village  society  in  Europe'.  Exterior  and  interior 
each  house  will  be  a  different  architectural  and  artistic  conception.  No 
tdividually  conceived  mural,  sculpture,  metalwork  or  floor  relief  will 
T  duplicated.  Never  before  have  important  groups  of  modern  artists  and 
nlptors — and  a  different  team  is  being  used  lor  each  house— been 
educed  to  work  together,  and  often  in  the  same  room,  in  close  collabora- 
*n  with  a  master  architect.  In  an  exclusive  interview  with  what  he 
fls  'the  best  art  magazine  in  the  world' ,  Jacques  Couelle  describes 
me  of  his  artistic  thoughts  and  the  inspirations  which  have  guided  him 
tone  of  the  greatest  architectural  conceptions  of  his  career — Castellaras- 
<-Neuf 

^Question:  How  far  do  you  consider,  Maitre,  that  your  artistic 
idition  is  drawn  from  the  past  >. 

Couelle:  I  think  that,  generally  speaking,  a  verr  remote  past 
Inch  one  might  call  'atavism',  and  a  nearer  past  which  one  likes 
call  'family  background'  have  a  more  or  less  equr!  re  in  the 
<velopment  of  all  intellectual  sensibility  and,  in  my  case,  of 
istic  sensibility.  My  ancestral  roots  strike  deep  into  this  land, 
rich  is  a  cross-roads  of  cultures,  in  which  Mediterranean 


civilisations  have  met,  have  fought,  have  traded  and  exchanged 
ideas.  One  branch  of  my  family  is  of  Spanish  descent,  and  it  may 
be  that  a  little  Arab  blood  and  spirit  from  Andalusia  have  come 
down  to  me.  Sometimes  I  wonder  whether  my  passionate  in- 
terest in  research  into  geometrical  problems  may  derive  from  this 
strain,  but  this  may  be  pushing  things  a  little  too  far.  .  .  . 

As  for  my  youth  and  my  family  background,  I  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  grow  up  in  an  environment  which,  without 
exerting  any  force,  indicated  the  direction  in  which  my  interests 
would  lie.  At  a  very  early  age  my  interest  in  Romanesque  art 
was  aroused  by  my  father,  and  this  enabled  me,  in  1935,  to  be 
among  the  organisers  of  one  of  the  most  important  manifesta- 
tions of  works  of  this  epoch  ever  held  in  France.  I  was  also  to  have 
the  gratification  of  presenting  some  Romanesque  sculpture  to  the 
Louvre. 

The  long  evenings  in  my  father's  house,  spent  in  impassioned 
debates,  directed  and  sharpened  my  curiosity.  Among  the  guests 
and  familiar  friends  at  our  house  I  recall  at  random  Rodin,  Bour- 
delle,  Satie,  Leon  Daudct,  Barres,  Proust,  James  Joyce,  Dia- 
ghilev,  Paul  Faure,  some  Benedictines,  some  English  archeolo- 
gists,  and  some  anarchists.  Thank  God  we  were  not  conventional 
folk.  Every  intelligent  man  was  welcome  among  us. 

Question:  Have  you  felt  yourself  under  any  particular  inf  - 
ences,  or  inspired  by  any  particular  works  of  art? 

Couelle:  Frankly,  I  do  not  think  I  was  ever  under  any  artistic 
influences.  I  would  say  rather  that  I  was  interested  in  all  the 
revolutionary  movements  of  my  youth:  the  conceptionsof  Gaudi, 
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Left.  Crayon  drawing  of  a  house  at  Castellaras- 
le-Neuf. 

Centre  below.  First  cast  of  part  of  a  'sculptured' 
model  for  a  house. 

Bottom.  Another  cast  of  a  'sculptured'  model. 


he  principles  of  Le  Corbusicr,  a  project  by  Gropius  for  a  factory, 
•oelzig's  theatre  of  stalactites,  or  the  first  architectural  realisations 
i  Latin  America.  Looking  back,  I  think  that  I  was  never  attrac- 
;d,  either  by  immense  constructions,  which  aroused  such  cn- 
busiasm  in  others,  or  by  the  fashionable  cult  of  gigantic  shapes. 

Question:  How  do  you  yourself  trace  your  evolution? 

Couelle:  My  evolution  is  apparent  in  my  works.  Consider  the 
tastide  of  St.  Francis  at  Grasse  and  the  restoration  of  the  chateau 
f  Castellaras  for  Mr.  Schley  and  his  brother,  two  American 
nanciers  who  have  since  become  personal  friends.  It  was  at  this 
.me,  or  shortly  afterwards,  that  I  met  Mathila,  Ghika  and 
agore,  and  discovered  the  lore  of  the  Golden  Bough.  I  was 
assionately  interested  in  the  science  of  numbers,  in  an  'expres- 
ve'  geometry  which  seemed  to  me  the  secret  of  the  great 
uilders  of  ancient  times.  These  were  years  of  feverish  activity, 
ilmost  at  the  same  time  I  was  building  the  chateau  de  Beaumont 
t  Valbonne,  the  property  of  the  former  King  of  Greece ;  Font- 
ielle  at  Grasse;  Pigranel  in  Redon;  and  restoring  an  Abbey  in 
pain.  I  drew  up  plans  for  gardens  and  established,  at  Aix-en- 
rovence,  a  school  for  apprentices  in  the  arts  of  working  with 
:one,  iron  and  fire.  This  was  an  attempt  to  bring  about  a  revival 
-a  shock  intended  to  shake  the  artisans  out  of  their  facile  repeti- 
ons.  I  must  own  that  this  was  a  ruinous  quest  for  perfection  ! 

Then  nothing  for  many  years.  Other  problems  had  an  irres- 
tible  attraction  for  me:  the  researches  into  codes  governing 
iphers,  and  the  secrets  of  the  Initiated,  the  riddle  of  the  Golden 
ection,  the  solutions  found  by  mediaeval  builders  for  their 
roblems  of  construction.  And  now,  you  see  'Old'  Castellaras 
Jready  'Old'  and  it  was  built  but  five  years  ago),  which  pro- 
oked  such  an  outcry  at  the  time  of  its  creation.  I  am  calmly 
waiting  a  similar  sensation  when  I  finish  this  'New'  Castellaras. 

Question:  Is  your  own  home  to  be  considered  as  the  perfect 
calisation  of  your  architectural  ideals  ? 

Couelle:  I  think  that  in  as  much  as  it  is  my  own  home  it  gives 
le  complete  satisfaction  and  no  doubt  corresponds  to  the  mental 
age  I  have  now  reached  and  to  my  present  desires.  But  that  is 
pt  the  same  as  saying  that  I  consider  it  to  be  the  perfect  realisa- 
on  of  my  architectural  ideals.  Not  at  all.  I  should  prefer  to  say 
*at  it  plays  an  integral  part  in  my  researches,  in  the  evolution  of 
liy  purposes.  If  it  suits  me  today,  how  can  I  know  what  I  shall 
quire  in  five  or  ten  years  hence?  What  is  important  for  an 
tist  s  that  he  should  keep  up  with  his  own  epoch  and,  if  pos- 
ole,  be  an  advance  guard.  .  .  . 

Question:  Can  you  say  what  other  projects  you  have  for  the 
unediate  future  ? 

Couelle:  For  the  immediate  future,  as  you  know,  I  have  to 
did  the  fifty  houses  of  Castellaras-le-Neuf  This  is  already  a 
try  delicate  task  which  takes  up  all  my  time;  for  we  all  wish  to 
ihieve  perfection  of  every  kind,  in  both  the  interior  and  ex- 
rior  of  these  houses,  the  architectural  part  being  my  responsi- 
lity.  Afterwards  it  may  be  that  we  shall  erect  a  much  larger 
oup  of  buildings  according  to  similar  designs.  The  preparatory 
ork  will  be  lengthy  and  will  hardly  leave  me  time  to  think  of 
her  projects. 

'Question:  Have  you  met  with  any  opposition  to  your  archi- 
:tural  views,  and  what  is  your  reaction  to  eventual  criticism ; 
Couelle:  Of  course  one  always  meets  with  opposition.  It  is 
rdly  worth  while  to  speak  of  opposition  based  on  material  or 
onmercial  interests.  On  the  other  hand,  I  an  always  ready  to 

cuss  differences  of  opinion  based  on  objective  reasons; 
ftiough  it  is  very  often  like  talking  to  the  dc^f.  1  ike,  for 
pmple,  a  critic  who  has  assumed,  once  and  for  all,  the  utuude 

denying  all  value  to  contemporary  painting.  How  could  you 
tivince  him  that  this  painting  is  indeed  valuable  because  it 


A  Chimneypiece. 


Jacques  Couelle's  home  from  the  courtyard. 
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expresses  the  aspirations  of  our  own  times,  and  that  a  refusal  to 
understand  it  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  condemning  it?  He 
would  not  listen  to  your  arguments,  any  more  than  he  would 
listen  to  mine  in  favour  of  a  new  architecture  corresponding  to 
our  own  times,  because  he  wishes  to  live  in  the  past,  such  as  he 
imagines  it  to  have  been,  or  such  as  he  himself  has  loved. 

Question:  Are  your  architectural  conceptions  related  to  certain 
historical  researches  or  certain  influences,  or  are  they  the  fruit  of 
your  own  independent  mind  and  imagination  ?  Does  the  plastic- 
ity of  your  forms  derive  from  sculptures  ? 

Coucllc:  I  know  what  you  are  driving  at  .  .  .  but  let  us  restrict 
the  question  to  the  external  aspect,  and  the  architectural  concep- 
tion of  the  interior.  As  regards  historical  researches,  the  answer  is 
No.  That  stage  is  over.  My  conception  of  external  form  goes  far 
beyond  that  of  pure  function;  it  must  be  considered  in  the  general 
aspect  of  the  landscape,  and  be  an  integral  part  of  this.  Perhaps  its 
lyrical  quality  derives  from  this?  I  would  admit,  as  you  suggest, 
that  I  do  not  merely  build  my  houses.  I  sculpture  them.  The 
press,  always  superficial  in  its  judgments,  writes  nonsense  about 
this.  Gaiidi?  Must  then  every  new  conception,  which  at  long  last 
renounces  rectilinear  form,  derive  from  Gaudi?  His  great  build- 
ings were  in  contradiction  to  the  rectilinear  constructions  of  the 
Pasco  dc  Gracia,  whereas  the  buildings  of  Castellaras-le-Neuf 
will  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  valley  landscape  around  them. 
Grottoes?  Well,  why  not  grottoes?  It  has  never  been  demon- 
strated that  man  must  live  in  square  rooms. 

Question:  Do  you  intend  to  suggest  that — as  Koestler  would 
say — your  architectural  conception,  far  from  having  returned  to 
the  beginning  of  the  spiral,  actually  springs  from  one  of  its 
further  torsions? 

Couelle:  Quite  so,  and  as  for  the  architecture  of  the  interiors,  I 
consider  that  here  also  certain  elements  are  the  fruit  of  my  own 
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imagination.  You  will  have  noticed  that  my  chimneypiec 
which  is  really  the  primitive  hearth,  is  in  the  centre.  Indeed,  t 
hearth  must  become  once  more  the  centre  of  the  dwelling, 
must  reassume  its  primordial  importance  and  become  again  a 
essential  element  of  the  house.  I  want  to  create  dwellings  i 
which  man  may  find  a  total  escape  from  urban  agglomeratioi 
and  from  his  own  unrest.  Nothing  must  be  there  to  remind  hii 
either  of  the  steep  gorges  which  form  the  streets  of  our  towns  c 
of  those  glass  cages  in  which  he  has  immured  himself.  Nor  shod 
anything  remind  him  of  the  artificial  outdated  pretentiousness  ( 
the  so-called  'residential'  quarters.  The  house,  the  garden  and  tr 
patio  are  one  with  the  natural  world  which  surrounds  him,  and  ( 
which  he  will  come  to  feel  himself  a  part. 

Question:  What  judgment  have  you  formed  of  the  architectui 
and  style  of  the  dwellings  of  our  own  age  ? 

Couelle:  I  have  no  wish  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  architet 
ture  and  style  of  dwellings  of  today.  The  subject  would  be  t 
vast  for  a  brief  survey.  I  think  that  a  good  builder  must  ei 
deavour  to  erect  houses  which  correspond  as  closely  as  possible  t 
the  ends  desired,  within  the  limits — alas,  so  frequently  and  e~ 
dently  necessitated  by  the  means  at  his  disposal.  My  own  aim, 
repeat,  is  to  create  houses  in  which  the  man  who  is,  and  kno  ~ 
himself  to  be,  of  our  own  times,  may  find  what  this  age  has 
offer  him  in  its  present  artistic  form  and  in  its  technical  ski 
together  with,  what  it  sometimes  fails  to  offer,  quiet,  in  isolati 
if  he  so  desires  or,  if  he  prefers,  in  the  company  of  others  w 
share  his  tastes.  This  is  how  I  would  wish  to  see  the  new  Cas 
laras-le-Neuf .  .  .  and  its  future  inhabitants. 
A  further  article,  dealing  with  the  artistic  work  and  the  manner  ; 
which  the  interiors  of  Castellaras-le-Neuf  have  been  carried  out,  will  i 
published  in  the  July  number.  The  author:  Raymond  Cogniat,  Preside* 
of  the  International  Association  of Art  Critics. — Editor. 


Detail  from  the  carved  and  gilt  pier  table  shown  in  No.  3. 


Drama  and  Fantasy  in 
the  eighteenth  century 


ELENA  HAYWARD 


I^OR  modern  designers  furniture  is  purely  functional,  and 
■  should  therefore  be  convenient  and  plain.  Fortunately,  in  the 
ast,  no  such  discouraging  view  inhibited  either  patron  or  artist, 
jnction,  so  far  as  it  concerned  chairs  or  tea-tables,  was  not 
ithout  relevance.  But  console  or  pier  tables  were  never  bound 
/  the  need  to  serve  a  mundane  purpose. 

Almost   essential   features   of  late   seventeenth   and  early 
ghteenth  century  baroque  interiors,  particulnrlv  m  France  and 
so  in  Italy,  were  pier  tables.  They  were  often  supported  on  gilt 
oiled  legs,  carved  with  masks  and  caryatids.  Surmounted  by 
1  mirrors  reflecting  the  splendour  of  a  stuccoed  or  painted 
iling  they  matched,  with  their  insistence  upon  sculptural  detail, 
|e  decorative  features  of  the  room.  If  they  had  any  ptactical  use, 


it  was  that  their  marble  tops  were  well  suited  to  the  display  of 
bronze  sculpture  or  Chinese  porcelain.  But  far  more  significant 
was  their  power  to  heighten  the  drama  of  a  room  and,  with 
their  bold  sense  of  grandeur,  to  link  in  harmony  wall  and  floor 
space. 

On  the  Continent  a  fine  baroque  building  represented,  both  111 
exterior  and  interior  design,  the  combined  achievement  of 
architect,  sculptor  and  sometimes  also  painter.  Pier  tables  a  i.l 
mirrors,  as  decorative  elements,  were  consequently  designed  y 
architects  or  sculptors  and  came  from  the  workshops  of  hig1  ly 
skilled  carvers.  It  was  in  this  tradition  that  English  architects  of 
the  Palladian  movement  such  as  William  Kent,  Henry  Flitcroft 
andjohn  Vardy  concerned  themselves  with  the  design  of  pier  tables. 
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The  gradual  shift  from  the  rich  formality  of  baroque  taste  to 
the  lighter  mood  of  rococo,  inspired  by  French  designers,  in  no 
w  ,y  altered  the  decorative  role  of  mirrors  or  pier  tables.  Nicolas 
Pineau  whose  work  was  influential  in  bringing  the  new  style  to 
full  development,  provided  designs  for  Parisian  interiors  in 
which  pier  and  console  tables  were  included,  from  the  early 
,730's  until  his  death  in  1754-  The  lively  fantasy  of  such  pieces 
supported  on  legs  in  the  form  of  'C  scrolls,  entwined  with 
flowers  and  leaves  and  motifs  such  as  masks  and  dragons,  expres- 
sed in  three-dimensional  terms  the  vivacious  arabesques  of  wall- 
panelling  and  ceiling.  But  Pineau  was  a  designer  and  sculptor 
concerned  with  the  planning  and  execution  of  interiors,  and 
these  tables  were  not  furniture  in  the  ordinary  sense.  They  were 
particular  essays  of  the  carver's  art  and  formed  part  of  a  decora- 
uve  ensemble.  This  approach  towards  the  use  of  ornamental 
features  in  a  room  explains  the  fact  that  French  rococo  console 
tables  are  very  rarely  signed  by  furniture  makers,  for  they  were 
made  instead 'by  carvers  responsible  for  wall-panelhng,  mirror 
frames  and  over-doors. 

In  adopting  the  rococo  style,  English  designers  developed  on 
lines  of  their  own  but  retained  the  same  attitude.  Matthias 
Lock  was  the  first  to  issue  engravings  of  decorative  wood- 
work of  a  fully  rococo  character.  It  was  no  mere  chance  that, 
as  a  designer  and  carver,  Lock  should  publish  a  set  of  designs  for 
mirrors  and  another  for  console  tables.1  It  reflected  an  approach 
towards  interior  decoration  which  had  long  existed  on  the 
Continent.  Architects,  designers,  and  sculptors  or  carvers  pre- 
occupied with  planning  and  decoration  led  the  way.  Cabinet- 
makers, less  free  of  the  need  to  consider  function,  followed  later 
by  finishing  their  pieces  to  accord  with  the  fashions  of  the  day. 

The  pier  table  illustrated  here,  carved  with  splendid  vigour, 
reflects  a  more  picturesque  mood  than  that  evoked  by  Lock  s 
early  sets  of  designs.  It  was  the  carver,  Thomas  Johnson,  who 
took  up  Lock's  challenge  and  published  a  brilliant  set  of  designs 
of  an  intensely  imaginative  and  romantic  character.  Among  them 
were  designs  for  'pieds  dc  tables',  as  they  had  been  known  m 
France  or  'slab  frames'  as  console  tables  were  sometimes  des- 
cribed'in  England  in  the  eighteenth  century.  They  used  decora- 
dve  motifs  which  were  much  more  daring  than  any  previously 
introduced.  Tree-trunks  sometimes  formed  the  table  supports 
ind  figures  and  animals  were  combined  in  a  wealth  of  scrolls  and 
leafy  tranches.  Dolphins  and  water-splashed  rocks  were  also 
features  of  Johnson's  tables*  and  all  these  themes  presented  a 
vision    f  picturesque  enchantment  which  only  a  skilful  carver 
could  realise.  While  the  pier  table  illustrated  here  might  suggest 
fohnson'  •  originality  and  the  robust  character  of  his  work,  it  is 
not  directly  after  any  of  his  published  designs. 

Lock  and  Johnson,  as  carvers  of  creative  skill,  had  each  con- 
tributed to  an  English  style  of  rococo.  As  a  cabmet-maker 
Thomas  Chippendale  was  ready  to  exploit,  at  least 
c  reative  role  In  the  3rd  edition  of  his  Gentleman  and  Cabinet- 
maker's Director  (.762),  he  introduced  a  number  of  new  designs 
for  tables.  In  emulation  of  Johnson's  success  as  a  designer  and 
carver,  he  went  so  far  as  to  include  designs  for  other  carvers 
pieces  such  as  over-mantels  which,  like  mirrors  and  tables,  had 
E  1   rto  belonged  to  the  sphere  of  the  architect,  designer  or 


2.  Detail  of  table  shown  in  No.  3. 

sculptor  Putti,  merfolk,  dolphins,  shells  and  cascading  water  no- 
appeared  in  these  latest  designs  in  the  Director.  Among  them  is 
console  table  in  which  the  supports  are  formed  of  cornucop 
with  dolphins  on  the  stretcher.*  While  this  design  does  not  ta 
with  the  table  illustrated,  the  same  motifs  are  dominant  in  bot 
The  sharp  surface  of  the  cornucopia:  in  the  design  appears  on  t 
shell-like  incrustations  carved  on  the  legs  of  the  table  Tl 
dolphins  are  carved  with  vivid  energy  and  there  is  the  boldnc 
of  aP  practised  hand  in  the  design  and  execution  Both  Johnson 
and  Chippendale's  published  designs  for  console  tables,  whj 
hus  caX  closely  compared  with  the  table  dlustrated appeaj 
in  1760  or  shortly  afterwards  and  there  can  be  little -doubt  . ch 
this  table  belongs  to  these  years.  Inspired  by  ^^f^™! 
last  phase  of  rococo,  it  is  in  the  highest  tradition  of  the  skillc 
carver's  workshop. 

NOTES 

Helena  Hay  ward,  Tiranti,  London,  1964  (Tig-  I54).» 
5  Plate  CLXXV.  (Bottom  right.) 
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Aji  Unusual 
Piece  of  Furniture 
by  Leleu 


G.  G.  RAMSEY 


rHE  piece  of  French  furniture  illustrated  on  the  facing  page 
is  of  a  quite  unusual  design.  The  long,  low  body  contains  a 
t  of  three  shallow  drawers  in  the  centre,  flanked  at  each  end  by 
:ep  cupboards  with  coved  doors.  This  body  tapers  in  an  elegant 
trve  towards  the  back  at  each  end  and  is  supported  on  four  tall 
pering  legs  which  are  detachable,  being  fixed  to  the  body  by 
ng  hand-made  screws  secured  with  a  nut  inset  into  the  carcase, 
is  surmounted  by  a  slab  of  white  statuary  marble.  The  oak 
nrcase  is  veneered  almost  entirely  with  plain  panels  of  tulip-wood 
ranged  so  as  to  display  its  fine  grain  to  advantage,  whilst  the 
It-bronze  mounts  are  few  and  sparse. 

iA  wide  search  in  books  of  reproductions  and  illustrated  sale 
Italogues  has  failed  to  bring  to  light  any  precise  parallel  to  this 
tee  of  furniture.  Although  the  satirical  French  journalist 
ibastian  Mercier,  writing  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI,  quite 
jose  to  the  time  when  this  piece  must  have  been  made,  com- 
iined  that  the  vocabulary'  of  the  furniture  trade  was  tres 
aillee,  tres  riche  et  tres  inconnue  to  the  inexpert,  it  would  seem 
at,  for  once,  the  French  have  no  word  for  it.  It  is  neither  a 
nniode  en  console  nor  a  commode  a  encoignures,  but  shares  some  of 
characteristics  of  both.  The  former,  as  Mr.  F.  J.  B.  Watson 
plains  in  Le  Meuble  Louis  XVI  (revised  edition,  Paris  1963, 
99),  was  a  chest  containing  a  single  drawer  supported  on  tall 
;s  and  intended  to  stand  beneath  a  mirror.  The  same  writer 
ints  out  (loc  cit.  p.  34)  that  a  commode  a  encoignures  was  formed 
joining  a  commode  to  its  two  matching  corner-cupboards  to 
m  a  single  unit.  Both  features  appear  in  the  piece  illustrated 
e. 

On  top  of  the  carcase  of  this  piece  the  stamp  J.  F.  LELEU 
ttruck  twice,  once  above  the  rear  left-hand  leg  (No.  1)  and 
e  mid-way  along  the  carcase  at  the  right  of  the  centre.  There 
no  sign  of  the  monogram  J.  M.  E.  of  the  juris  having  been 
kick  on  the  piece  in  either  case.  This  is  not  the  normal  practice 
reinforces  the  impression,  already  created  bv  itl  unusual 
kracter,  that  the  piece  was  made  to  a  special  order.  The  mspect- 
;  committee  of  the  guild  of  Menuisiers-Ebeuistes  would  hardly 
concerned  with  private  commissions  not  made  to  appear 
commerce. 


Little  positive  information  is  available  about  the  history  of  this 
commode  en  console  a  encoignures.  It  is  known  to  have  been  for 
several  generations  in  the  hands  of  descendants  of  Dr.  Nussey, 
physician  to  George  IV.  Family  tradition  claims  that  it  was  a 
present  from  the  king  himself,  a  plausible  origin  for  a  fine  piece 
of  French  eighteenth-century  furniture  in  England;  for  the  king 
was  generous  and  his  purchases  in  this  field  in  the  years  after  the 
French  Revolution  were  extensive.  But  obviously,  in  the  absence 
of  letters  or  similar  documents,  such  a  tradition  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  check. 

Jean-Francois  Leleu  (maitre  1764- 1807),  its  maker,  must  be 
regarded  as  the  greatest  French  ebeniste  of  the  Louis  XVI  period. 
If  this  high  claim  appears  at  first  a  trifle  paradoxical  it  is  only 
necessary  to  rehearse  the  names  of  a  few  of  his  peers:  Oebcn, 
Riesencr,  Wciswciler,  Bcnneman,  Stockcl,  etc.,  Germans  every 
one  of  them.  His  only  serious  French  rivals  are  Martin  Carlin 
(maitre  1 766-1785)  and  Pierre  III  Migcon  (maitre  1 761-1 775).  The 
former  worked  almost  exclusively  for  the  marchand-merciers  and 
on  small  scale  pieces  with  none  of  the  nobility  that  characterises 
Leleu's  work;  the  latter  died  almost  as  soon  as  the  Louis  XVI 
style  was  fully  evolved. 


Leleu  reacted  more  quickly  and  more  strongly  than  most  of 
his  colleagues  against  the  elaborate  style  of  marquetry  he  had 
learned  in  Oeben's  atelier  and  which  was  widely  fashionable  in 
the  early  Louis  XVI  period.  Well  before  the  austere  style  e'trtisqtie 
was  evolved  in  the  mid-1780's  his  style  was  noticeably  simple 
and  austere.  It  depended  for  much  of  its  effect  on  the  beauty  of 
simple  panels  usually  veneered  with  tulip-wood  (bois  de  rose),  so 
arranged  as  to  display  the  fine  figure  to  advantage,  generally  in 
a  design  of  large  squares  with  the  grain  running  in  contrasting 
directions  (as  on  the  cupboard  doors  and  flanking  panels  here), 
or  alternatively  in  a  radiating  or  feather  pattern  (as  on  the 
drawer-fronts).  Such  panels  are  usually  cross-banded,  often  with 
a  darker  wood — purple  wood  (bois  de  violette)  is  most  commonly 
used.  Here  Leleu  has  adopted  the  same  tulip-wood  for  cross- 
banding  as  for  the  main  panels  except  on  the  interior  of  the  doors 
(No.  3)  where  the  plain  central  panel  is  surrounded  by  a  purple- 
wood  border.  Monsieur  Pierre  Verlet  has  drawn  attention  to  the 
subtler  effects  that  the  great  French  ebenistes  achieve  (as  compared 
with  their  inferior  colleagues)  by  using  strings  of  more  than  one 
wood  to  emphasize  the  outline  of  their  panels.  On  this  piece 
Leleu  has  framed  his  borders  with  a  double  string,  the  inner  one 
of  almost  white  boxwood  contrasting  with  the  black  ebony  of 
the  outer  string.  The  effect,  though  on  a  miniscule  scale,  is  to 
impart  a  marked  liveliness  to  the  surface;  far  more  so  than  if  only 
a  single  string  alone  had  been  used,  such  as  a  lesser  ebeniste  would 
have  adopted  to  save  time  and  trouble. 

These  features  of  Leleu's  work  can  be  seen  in  perfection 
on  two  of  this  craftsman's  masterpieces:  the  magnificent, 
slightly  bow-fronted  commode  at  Versailles — perhaps  made  for 
his  principal  patron,  the  Prince  de  Conde — and  a  pair  of  low 
cupboards  in  the  Musee  Nissim  de  Camondo  in  Paris  (Cat.  No. 
237).  But  the  piece  of  furniture  by  Leleu  whose  form  provides 
the  closest  parallel  to  the  one  under  consideration  is  a  bonhenr-dit- 
iour  'm  the  Wallace  Collection  (Cat.  No.  F  323,  illustrated  Pi.  101). 
Here  the  main  emphasis  is  likewise  entirely  on  horizontality. 
The  tapering  and  fluted  legs  are  almost  identical,  though  on  the 
Wallace  Collection  piece  the  flutes  are  hollow  and  lined  with 
brass  instead  of  being  feigned  with  a  wood  inlay  as  here.  Lastly, 
on  both  pieces  the  emphasis  on  the  divisions  between  the  different 
sections  is  provided  by  narrow  vertical  panels  each  mounted  at 
the  top  with  a  simple  floral  or  foliated  pendant  of  gilt-bronze. 

At  first  glance  this  piece  of  furniture  gives  the  impression  of 
having  been  made  quite  late  in  Louis  XVI's  reign  when  simplicity 
was  all  the  rage  and  furniture-makers  began  to  develop  a  manner 
which  anticipated  the  Directoire  style.  But  this  impression  is 
deceptive.  Attention  has  already  been  drawn  to  the  natural  aus- 


terity and  simplicity  of  Leleu's  personal  style.  On  the  Wall^ 
Collection  bonheur-du-jour  mentioned  above,  geometrical  m 
quetry  is  still  much  in  evidence.  It  must  date  from  around  17 
The  Wallace  Collection  piece  was  probably  made  some  five 
six  years  later;  although  it  would  have  been  a  pleasant  thou 
that  the  jures  monogram  was  omitted  because  it  was  made  in 
years  1774-77  when  Leleu  himself  was  a  member  of  the  comm 
tee  of  inspection. 

And  what  was  the  function  of  this  so-called  commode 
encoignures  en  console?  A  white  marble  slab  was  frequently  us 
by  French  furniture-makers  as  a  protection  against  spilled  liqui 
or  more  solid  foods;  for  instance,  on  the  small  tables  de  cafe 
tables  de  chevet  of  the  period.  Probably,  therefore,  Lelei 
creation  was  a  dining-room  piece.  The  shallow  drawers  wo 
easily  accommodate  table  napery  and  cutlery,  whilst  the  cu 
boards  at  the  ends  are  just  large  enough  to  hold  the  sqi 
eighteenth-century  wine  bottle  conveniently.  The  detacha 
legs  and  small  size  suggest  that  the  piece  was  intended  for  trav 
ling;  even  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  mediaeval  custom 
transporting  a  certain  amount  of  your  movables  (meubles)  m 
you  still  persisted  to  a  limited  extent.  A  necessaire  de  voyage 
designed  to  enable  a  lady  on  her  travels  to  eat,  wash,  make 
read  and  write  quite  comfortably  without  ever  quitting 
carriage.  The  separate  dining-room  only  came  widely  into 
in  France  in  the  Louis  XVI  period  and  was  very  much  a  fashio 
able  import  from  England.  Mahogany  dining  tables,  virtua 
unknown  in  France  until  about  1780,  were  called  tables  a  faugh 
The  piece  illustrated  here  seems  to  be  just  another  manifested 
of  that  anglomanie  which  swept  over  fashionable  society  in 
late  eighteenth  century.  Even  if  the  French  had  no  name  for  su 
a  piece  of  furniture  the  less  sophisticated  English  did.  They  woi 
simply  have  called  it  a  sideboard. 


\merica's  first  Sculptor 


EVILE  WALLIS 


"CHARACTERISTIC  of  recent  American  biographies, 
_vlike  the  most  recent  product  of  Pennsylvania  University,*  is 
e  sense  of  high  occasion  with  which  author  and  publisher  have 
imbined  to  revive  a  national  pioneer  with  an  authoritative  text 
atched  by  ample  photographs  and  margins.  Horatio  Greenough, 
ho  was  endowed  with  many  of  the  natural  graces  of  his  English 
mtemporary,  Landseer,  is  honoured  in  Dr.  Nathalia  Wright's 
orough  study  as  the  first  considerable  American  to  devote 
mself  from  the  outset  of  his  career  to  the  profession  of  sculpture, 
id  the  first  to  set  forth  at  any  length  the  concept  of  functionalism 

architecture.  While  his  heroic  statuary  and  ideal  busts  in  the 
issical  tradition  have  been  depreciated  since  his  death  in  1852, 
reenough's  architectural  theory  has  gained  recognition  for  its 
escience  and  assisted  his  favourable  revaluation  in  the  States.  So 
:licate  and  humane  a  Bostonian  demanded  this  full-length  life 
only  for  his  influence  on  the  earlier  development  of  American 
ilture,  both  at  home  and  among  his  compatriots  in  Florence 
here  he  lived  in  splendid  style  in  his  maturity. 
Almost  always  a  story  of  a  Yankee  pioneer  artist  conjures  up 
r  us  a  vision  of  the  journeyman  living  from  hand  to  mouth, 
ntering  across  country  to  delineate  some  homely  face  or  virgin 
idscape.  It  is  surprising  indeed  to  read  of  gracious  living 
llminating  in  a  Florentine  edifice  full  of  'beautiful  bijoux  of  a 
tiolar — of  choice  books,  medallions,  engravings — everything 
mpered  by  the  most  tranquil  taste'.  But  then  Greenough  was  a 
lite  exceptional  student  at  Harvard.  An  accomplished  linguist, 
s  freshman  already  aspired  to  the  creation  of  monumental  works 
d  to  international  eminence.  Copying  busts  of  Washington  and 
ipoleon,  and  immersing  himself  in  anatomy,  he  cut  indeed  an 
pic  hgure  among  his  more  provincial  associates.  At  nineteen,  a 
Hege  senior,  he  entered  a  competition  for  a  design  for  the 
inker  Hill  Monument,  and  shaped  the  compromise  eventually 
pcted.  It  was  still  an  ambitious  teenager  who  sailed  in  1825  for 
jbraltar,  destined  to  spend  only  some  three  years  thereafter  in 

native  land. 

His  bust  by  Hiram  Powers,  reproduced  here,  discloses  the  kind 
noble  distinction  tinged  with  sensuality  which  we  associate 
Mi  a  coeval  Academician  such  as  Landseer.  Greenough's 
iring  impressed  his  friends  no  less,  notably  Ralph  Waldo 
herson,  who  noted  'a  man  of  sense,  of  virtue,  and  of  rare 
vation  of  thought  and  carriage'.  One  may  demur  at  Emerson's 
isions  in  the  same  breath  to  Michelangelo  and  Leonardo,  but 
correctly  divined  the  sources  of  the  American  sculptor's 
Heavour,  marked  by  a  refinement  of  taste  which  seldom  lapses 
0  sentimentalism  in  marble.  The  whole  temper  of  art  in  our 
ic  revolts  against  such  conceptions  as  a  St.  Bernard  dog  carved 


tatio  Greenough ,  by  Hiram  Powers  (1838).  The  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
>'. 


in  marble,  or  a  squirrel  frisking  at  the  feet  of 'Forest  Children', 
but  that  misses  the  historical  point.  With  grace  and  sensitivity 
Greenough  could  nearly  redeem  even  the  more  mawkish 
tendencies  current  in  European  sculpture  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years  ago.  More  important,  his  busts  admirably  blend  realism  and 
classical  comeliness,  and  a  portrait  of  Sarah  Gilmor  is  not 
unworthy  of  its  Renaissance  ancestry.  Add  to  this  a  group  for  the 
Capitol  as  strenuous  as  'The  Rescue',  representing  a  pioneer 
restraining  a  murderous  Indian,  and  Greenough  emerges  as  a 
significant  sculptor  who,  given  only  more  years  and  large-scale 
commissions,  might  more  nearly  have  approached  the  later 
grandeur,  amplitude,  and  ease  of  design  of  our  Alfred  Stevens. 

Dr.  Wright  has  understandably  chosen  to  narrate  rather  than 
enter  the  specialized  field  of  art  criticism,  making  skilful  use  of 
Greenough's  letters  and  accounts  of  nineteenth-century  American 
travellers  in  Italy.  Her  approach  may  well  commend  itself  more 
to  the  American  than  the  British  market,  though  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  students  of  the  period's  sculptural  and  architectural 
thought  will  be  indebted  to  her  diligent  research. 

* Horatio  Greenough:  The  First  American  Sculptor:  by  Nathalia  Wright.  (Penn- 
sylvania University  Press.  London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1964.  70s.  net.) 
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Drawings  by  Josef  Herman 


ERIC  NEWTON 


THERE  are  more  reasons  for  making  drawings  than  for 
almost  any  other  form  of  human  activity — with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  writing  of  poetry,  which  can  tackle  anything 
between  a  Limerick  and  an  Epic. 

Pisanello  drew  in  order  to  record  what  fascinated  his  inquisitive 
eye — the  bird,  the  dog,  the  hair-dress  of  the  fashionable  girl  of  the 
day:  Raphael  drew  the  delicate  outlines  and  gradations  of 
modelling  that  he  might  have  forgotten  by  the  time  he  came  to 
paint  his  picture:  Tintoretto  pinned  down,  at  lightning  speed, 
the  momentary  violent  action  of  his  model  because  it  might  come 
in  useful  later:  many  a  Florentine  of  the  Renaissance  made  trial- 
and-error  attempts  to  establish  the  main  stresses  and  strains  of  his 
next  altarpiece:  Henry  Moore  broods,  with  an  experimental 
pencil,  on  the  possibilities  of  a  new  variation  on  sculptural  form. 

None  of  these  reasons  explains  the  kind  of  drawings  that  Josef 
Herman  makes.  He  is  not  memorising;  he  is  not  exercising  his 
aesthetic  muscles  for  his  next  painting;  he  is  not  filing  away  a 
diary-jotting  for  possible  later  use:  nor  is  he  recording  the  impact 
of  the  sudden  visual  experience.  He  is,  in  the  most  serious  sense  of 
the  word,  creating  a  work  of  art,  based  on  whatever,  in  his  en- 
vironment, has  been  digested  by  bis  eye  but  could  never  have 
found  its  ultimate  statement  in  a  painting. 

In  doing  so  his  nearest  parallel  is  Rembrandt.  Like  Rembrandt, 
he  is  an  habitual  draughtsman  who  finds  that  the  combination  of 
line  and  wash — line  to  establish  form,  wash  to  add  weight  and 
bulk — can  express  everything  he  wants  to  say  without  help  from 
the  emotional  moods  of  colour,  or  the  deliberate  tempo  imposed 
by  oil  paint. 

One  looks  casually  at  these  four  drawings  of  his  here  illustrated. 
One  notes  at  once  their  gravity,  their  solemnity,  their  immense 
weight,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  means  with  which  all  these 
effects  have  been  established.  But  a  casual  glance  is  not  enough. 
It  is  only  when  one  has  examined  them  seriously  that  the  full 
density  of  their  content  becomes  clear.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  Her- 
man is  an  artist  dedicated  to  what  was  once  called  'the  dignity  of 
labour'.  Ii  is  not  so  easy  to  realise  the  subtlety  of  his  observation 
and  the  concentration  of  meaning  behind  the  calculated  simpli- 
city of  the  means  he  employs. 

isiclcr  only  the  heads  of  the  seated  dancer  or  of  the  two 
nits  who  meet  to  exchange  commonplaces  in  the  fields.  Eyes 
and  mouths  arc  not  described,  yet  everything  needful  is  said.  The 
tired  weight  of  the  seated  girl's  pose,  resting  before  she  springs 
into  action  again :  the  back  view  of  the  standing  woman  who 
leans  a  little  forward  to  tell  her  man  when  dinner  will  be  ready: 
the  attentive  tilt  of  his  head  as  he  listens  to  what  she  has  to  say. 


These  are  no  more  than  details,  contributions  to  the  unity  q 
the  whole.  Those  two  peasants  who  meet  in  the  field  are  drawi 
with  a  deceptive  set  of  simplifications.  One  notes  the  slack  posj 
of  the  man,  even  the  suggestion  of  a  half-lifted  foot,  as  though  thl 
next  moment  he  would  have  moved  slowly  onwards,  and  thj 
extraordinary  expressiveness  of  the  almost  shapeless  back  view  o 
the  woman,  shouldering  her  basket,  pinned  down  by  its  weigh 
to  the  earth  she  stands  on;  yet  with  just  enough  movement  tij 
make  it  clear  that  she,  too,  will  trudge  heavily  off  as  soon  as  shj 
has  said  what  she  has  to  say. 

The  dancing  girl  is  easier  to  'read',  yet  the  relaxed  bulk  of  hel 
body  is  realised  equally  completely  and  the  light  on  her  roundel 
limbs  is  explained  with  amazing  directness. 

The  other  two  drawings  tackle,  with  the  same  powerful 
economy,  another  problem — that  of  space.  The  ploughmal 
(again  that  back  view  and  again  that  ponderous  deliberation)  1 
guiding  his  oxen  along  those  diagonal  brushstrokes  that  lead  thl 
eye  to  the  far  side  of  the  field.  And  in  On  the  Road  to  Rome  on  j 
feels  the  exact  slope  of  the  hill,  the  strain  of  the  approaching  horsj 
and  the  distance  already  travelled.  The  two  cypress  trees  and  thl 
two  haystacks  mark  the  extent  of  the  landscape  in  depth. 

I  have  compared  Herman  to  Rembrandt.  But  there  is  a  diffeiJ 
ence.  Herman's  pen — equally  controlled — and  his  brush — equall  I 
expressive  despite  its  apparent  casualness — move  at  a  slowel 
tempo,  and  with  fewer  nervous  inflexions.  The  interval  betwee  J 
the  initial  experience  and  the  record  of  it  is  a  little  longer  in  Heil 
man's  case.  Impulsiveness  is  replaced  by  self-discipline.  Hermann 
favourite  pace  is  an  andante,  Rembrandt's  is  an  allegro.  But  botl 
make  their  statements  with  the  same  confidence.  And  both  dcM 
cribe  a  world  to  which  they  themselves- belong.  They  themselvJ 
are  a  part  of  their  drawings  and  we,  as  we  look  at  those  drawingM 
become  part  of  them  too.  No  painting  can  quite  cast  this  spell,  fdM 
no  painting  can  so  intimately  reveal  the  purely  muscular  iim 
pulse  of  the  hand  that  held  the  pen  or  the  sensitivity  of  the  mini 
that  guided  the  hand. 

1.  Dancer  resting  (1962).  Pen  and  wash  heightened  with  colour.  Collectio 
Nigel  Gosling,  Esq. 

2.  On  the  road  to  Rome  (1951).  Pen  and  wash.  Collection  Dr.  H.  M.  Rolani 

3.  Conversation  (1954).  Pen  and  wash.  The  Geffrye  Museum,  London. 

4.  Man  ploughing  (1959).  Pen  and  wash.  Collection.  Dr.  H.  M.  Roland. 
All  drawings  are  reproduced  actual  size. 
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The  Margaret  Davies 
bequest  to  the 
National  Museum 
of  Wales 

OHN  INGAMELLS 


^OR  some  time  now  the  Margaret  Davies  Bequest  of  paintings, 
[  drawings  and  sculpture,  made  to  the  National  Museum  of 
Vales,  has  been  on  public  exhibition.1  Within  the  history  of  the 
ttuseum  it  has  only  one  rival  either  in  quality  or  quantity:  the 
equest  of  her  sister  Gwendoline,  first  exhibited  in  1952. 2  Miss 
ttargaret's  bequest  contains  108  paintings,  42  drawings  and 
'atercolours  and  one  sculpture:  her  sister's  was  of  76  paintings, 
8  drawings  and  5  sculptures.  Between  them  the  Davies  sisters 
.we  virtually  made,  rather  than  enhanced,  the  national  collection, 
taking  it  fully  deserving  of  its  title. 

The  Misses  Davies  collected  jointly.  They  started  buying  in 
■)o8,  but  while  Gwendoline's  last  purchase  was  made  in  1926, 
brgaret  continued  to  buy  up  to  1962.  Their  joint  collection  was 
oused  from  1924  at  their  remote  house  at  Grcgynog,  near 
ewtown,  Montgomery  (now  bequeathed  to  the  University  of 
'ales).  There  it  was  inaccessible  to  many;  whereas  now,  after  the 
lion  of  the  two  bequests,  it  is  very  much  in  the  public  eye. 
The  remarkable  elements  in  Margaret  Davies'  collection  are 
e  French  pictures,  as  was  the  case  with  her  sister's  gift.  Mr. 
ouglas  Cooper  has  already  described  how  Miss  Gwendoline 
sumed  the  mantle  of  Hugh  Lane  in  being,  within  the  period 
H2-I920,  the  sole  large-scale  buyer  of  impressionist  or  post- 
tpressionist  paintings  in  Great  Britain.3  But  Miss  Margaret  was 
>o  buying  within  this  period  works  by  Manet,  Monet,  Renoir, 
ssarro  and  Derain.  Her  stimulant  was  again  Hugh  Blaker4  to 
nom  undoubtedly  most  credit  for  those  adventurous  purchases 
Hue.  He  advised  both  sisters  on  nearly  all  their  purchases  up  to 
e  time  of  Gwendoline's  ceasing  to  buy.  He  had  been  ilrti  >duced 
\  the  sisters  by  his  sister,  Miss  Jenny  Blaker.  Miss  Blaker  had 
en  the  Misses  Davies'  governess  from  1895  and  stayed  with 


them  until  1924,  in  which  year  the  misses  Davies  moved  from 
their  first  home,  Plas  Dinam,  to  Gregynog.6 

It  proves  almost  impossible  to  differentiate  between  Margaret's 
and  Gwendoline's  purchases  on  grounds  of  taste  or  character,  but 
an  attempt  can  be  cautiously  made  on  the  grounds  that  Margaret 
was  a  painter  and  Gwendoline  was  not.  This  difference  could 
explain  the  leaning  toward  contemporary  British  purchases 
discernible  in  Margaret's  collection,  which  starts  with  the  buying 
of  Clausen  and  Brangwyn  in  1912  and  continues  to  Herman, 
Inlander  and  Robin  Philipson  in  the  last  three  years.  Some  pur- 
chases under  this  heading  were  adventurous  and  some  of  the 
artists  may  remain  unknown.  Miss  Margaret  was  well  aware  of 
this  and  directed  that  such  pictures  were  to  form  a  travelling 
exhibition  to  bring  modern  painting  into  view  for  people  who 
could  not  otherwise  see  it.  This  bias  within  the  new  bequest 
means  overall  that  while  it  is  numerically  larger  than  Gwendo- 
line's bequest  it  contains  less  pictures  of  acknowledged  quality  by 
well-tried  names.  Yet  it  is  for  the  select  and  memorable  few 
French  paintings  that  Margaret  Davies  will  best  be  remembered 
by  visitors  to  the  National  Museum  of  Wales. 

In  order  to  convey  a  more  detailed  impression  of  the  new 
bequest  some  notable  pictures  will  be  mentioned  in  the  order  by 
which  they  were  purchased. 

Between  1908  and  19 12  Barbizon  and  nineteenth-century 
Dutch  paintings  predominated.  The  best  of  these  are  the  Millet 
The  Peasant  Family  (No.  1)  of  1871-2,  and  the  two  Corots,  7. 
Fisherman  moored  to  the  Bank6  (No.  2),  1865-70,  and  Distant  Vieu  f 
Corbeil,'  c.  1870,  formerly  called  Joinville  sur  Marne.  The  Cor  'ts 
are  of  the  late  ethereal  vintage  so  dear  to  the  Staats  Forbes- 
Alexander  Young  generation.  In  complete  contrast  the  Millet  is  a 
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I  (left).  Millet.  The  Peasant  Family,  43J  x  3lf  inches.  2  (above).  Corot. 
The  Fisherman  moored  to  the  Bank,  13$  x  18}  inches.  3  (below).  Manet. 
Argenteuil,  23^  x  32  inches. 
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virile  earthbound  masterpiece:  while  it  is  unfinished  it  is  a 
complete  realisation  of  the  painter's  moral  intentions.  Other 
artists  bought  within  this  period  were  Diaz,  Israels,  Lhermitte  and 
Mauve.  A  less  common  name  is  Charles  Bargue,  who  could  be 
termed  a  more  painterly  Meissonier.  His  Artists  Model  was  bought 
from  the  Alexander  Young  Collection.  The  single  Meissonier,  A 
oj  Piquet,  was  a  hugely  expensive  purchase  in  1910  and  Miss 
Margaret  was  not  entirely  happy  with  the  consequences.  It 
remains  in  the  collection  to  emphasise  the  quality  and  virtues  of 
the  other  French  pictures. 

In  19 1 3  two  late  Monets,  Charing  Cross  Bridge,*  of  1902,  and 
Palazzo  Dario  Venice  (No.  6)  of  1908,  were  bought  from  Durand 
Rucl.  The  later  works  of  Monet  seem  even  now  to  have  their 
detractors.  They  represent  an  individual  movement  in  twentieth- 
century  art,  being  post-impressionist  in  the  strictest  sense  and  yet 
entirely  independent  of  the  movement  known  by  that  name. 
They  are  the  logical  consequence  o£  plein  airisme:  in  their  optical 
enthusiasm  they  approach  Turner  but,  paradoxically,  their 
objectivity  is  infinitely  greater.  They  have  none  of  the  gaiety  or 
humanity  of  Manet,  Morisot  or  Renoir,  for  example,  and  their 
privacy  cannot  expect  to  be  greeted  with  the  fmancial  hysteria 
which  now  seems  the  criterion  of  complete  acceptance. 

In  1914  from  the  Roger  Marx  sale  at  Paris  came  the  small 
Renoir  sketch  of  a  Girl's  Head  of  c.  1883  (which  Mr.  Cooper  has 
tentatively  identified  as  the  model  used  in  Les  Parapluies)  together 
with  the  splendid  Daumier  By  the  Seine9  (No.  7).  The  drama  of 
the  commonplace  here  produces  a  minor  epic.  It  was  probably  in 
tins  year  also  that  the  Puvis  de  Chavannes  sketch  for  the  Pantheon 
decoration  was  acquired,  The  Childhood  of  St.  Genevieve  of  c.  1875. 

The  year  19 1 8  brought  the  Whistler  Seamstress.  The  model  is 
Miss  Tinny  Greaves  and  the  date  must  be  1873-5.  It  seems  it  may 
well  prove  to  be  the  work  of  that  amico  di  Whistler,  Walter 
Greaves,  whose  work  was  being  confused  with  his  master  as  far 
back  as  191 1.  A  small  Alfred  Stevens  sketch  of  a  girl  seated  in  a 
white  dress,  bought  in  the  same  year,  shows  this  fashionable 
painter  to  have  been  a  very  accomplished  technician  when  he 
relaxed  from  Second  Empire  imagery. 

The  van  Eeckhout  Adoration  oj  the  Shepherds,  purchased  in  1919, 
though  a  very  dark  picture,  is  perhaps  the  best  of  the  Old  Masters 
in  the  collection.  It  is  signed  and  dated  1665.  Under  this  heading 
of  Old  Masters  come  the  Turner  Storm  of  1840,  bought  in  1908 ; 
Romney's  Mrs.  Newbery,10  all  sugar  and  spic,  bought  in  the 
Cuthbcrtson  sale,  1909;  Racburn's  stern  and  responsible  Mrs.  Tod, 
bought  in  1919;  an  oval  portrait  of  a  little  girl  rather  optimisti- 
cally called  Lawrence;  a  Dutch  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  c.  1640,  which 
appeared  in  Klassiker  dcr  Kunst11  provisionally  as  Hals  (but  not 
accepted  by  Seymour  Slivc  and  others),  and  a  Flemish  grisaille 
Deposition  c.  1650,  bought  in  1920  as  Van  Dyck,  but  attributed  by 
Mr.  Michael  Jaffe  to  Abraham  Dicpenback. 

i  he  year  1920  was  also  a  dramatic  one.  Derain's  Portrait  of  Mine. 
Zborowski  (No.  5)  was  bought  from  de  Lada;  it  is  a  very  gentle 
and  sympathetic  painting.  It  was  not  well  received,  however,  by 
Miss  Gwendoline  on  its  purchase  and  was  first  banished  to  a 
bedroom,  >nly  later  to  descend  and  receive  the  homage  due. 
A  Manet  ti  fenteuil1'  (No.  3)  of  1874  came  from  Bernheimjeune. 
It  is  from  the  same  summer's  work  as  the  Courtauld  Collection's 
Bords  de  la  Seine  a  Argenteuil  and  the  well-known  Argenteuil  at  the 
Tournai  Museum. 

Providing  an  instructive  contrast  with  Manet's  simplicity  come 
the  two  Pissarros,  Pont  Neuj  (effet  de  neige  2c  se'rie)13  (No.  4)  of 
1902,  and  Sunset  at  Rouen1*  of  1898.  These,  with  two  drawings  of 
peasant  girls  of  c.  1893,  were  purchased  at  the  Pissarro  memorial 
exhibition  held  at  the  Leicester  Galleries,  London,  in  June,  1920. 
The  drawings  are  masterly  and  can  be  compared  with  some  work 


8.  Friesz.  La  Ciotat,  iof  x  14  inches. 


of  Degas  while  the  paintings  with  their  intricate  exploration  of 
light  and  their  technical  excellence  provide  a  fitting  memorial  to 
the  senior  master  of  impressionism. 

A  Wyndham  Lewis  pencil  and  wash  drawing  of  Ezra  Pound 
was  bought  in  1921,  again  from  the  Leicester  Galleries.  The  huge 
Mancini,  The  Italian  Girl,  was  also  in  the  collection  by  this  time. 
It  will  already  be  familiar  to  visitors  to  the  Leeds  Art  Gallery, 
where  it  was  on  loan  from  1928  to  1961  and  hung  with  enormous 
Brangwyns.  Mancini,  as  Rutter  said,  outdid  Sargent  at  his  own 
game.  Tinsel,  foil  and  string  abet  the  synthetic  glamour  of  this 
enormous  portrait. 

Millet's  The  Storm,  of  1873,  was  bought  at  Christie's  in  1924:  a 
strange  Millet  in  which  Sickert  read  forebodings  of  the  artist's 
death.  Its  power  and  drama,  the  helplessness  of  the  fleeing 
shepherd,  make  this  picture  one  of  the  centrepieces  of  the 
collection.  Two  small  and  rapid  Boudin  sketches,  Village  Fair  and 
Beach  at  Trouville,  came  this  same  year. 

Between  1926  and  1934  Margaret  Davies  made  no  purchases 
and  Gwendoline  ceased  buying  altogether.  The  reasons  would 
seem  to  be  firstly,  that  when  Miss  Blaker  left  in  1924  the  immedi- 
ate stimulating  contact  with  Hugh  Blaker  was  lost  and  secondly, 
the  successive  economic  crises  of  this  period  must  have  rendered 
the  Davies  fortune  uncertain. 

From  1934  to  1962  Margaret  Davies  bought  fairly  regularly 
works  by  British  contemporary  or  near  contemporary  painters. 
Gilman,  Momington  Crescent  (purchased  in  1934);  Sickert, 
Palazzo  Eleanor  Duse  (1935);  Gore,  Momington  Crescent  (1962); 
and  Bevan,  Maples,  Ciickjicld,  Sussex  (1954)  provide  an  impres- 
sive Camden  Town  group.  Two  small  Innes  oils  and  a  water- 
colour,  a  small  Derwent  Lees  and  a  delicate  silvery  grey  Maitland 
cover  roughly  the  same  decade.  A  Wilson  Steer,  Distant  view  oj 
Bridgnorth,  of  1925,  two  Augustus  John  portraits  of  the  thirties 
and  one  of  his  drawings,  Irish  Girl,  with  a  double-sided  Ethel 
Walker,  a  nude  and  a  seascape,  bring  us  nearer  the  present.  Of 
contemporary  artists  Calliyanis,  Terry  Frost,  Derrick  Greaves  (a 
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I  rgc  Italian  canvas),  Inlander  and  Piper  attract  attention.  Lastly,  a 
jipencer  drawing  of  Hilda  Carline,  c.  1947,  and  three  succulent 
Matthew  Smiths  dated  iai5,c.  1925,  and  1955  must  be  mentioned, 
j  But  it  was  not  solely  British  paintings  that  were  purchased 
/hen  collecting  was  resumed  in  1934.  A  beautiful  Morisot,  the 
harden  at  Bougival,16  of  1882  was  bought  some  time  before  the 
/ar.  It  shows  a  young  mother  and  her  small  daughter  in  a  field : 
I  mixture  of  belle  facture,  warm  sentiment  and  hot  weather.  In 
,948  an  Othon  Friesz,  La  Ciotat,  of  1907  (No.  8)  was  bought  from 
llugh  Blaker's  collection  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Leicester 
1  ialleries  in  March.  Clive  Bell  had  written  with  enthusiasm  on 
■riesz,  and  Blaker's  original  purchase  had  been  in  line  with 
tnowledgeable  taste.  La  Ciotat,  a  bright  picture  with  a  strong 
inear  rhythm  was  painted  in  the  last  year  of  Friesz's  fauvism.  In 
1959  Henri  Moret's  Village  in  Clohars,  of  1897,  was  bought  from 
room.  Moret  had  been  in  Brittany  with  Gauguin  and  admired 
lAonet  greatly,  yet  this  seems  nearest  to  Sisley's  work  of  the 
ame  period.  Sisley's  Street  in  Moret,17  of  1892,  was  purchased  in 
he  following  year.  Impressionism  in  the  nineties,  with  the 
lonoured  exception  of  Pissarro,  has  a  slightly  repetitive  air  about 
t:  by  then  the  excitement  had  passed  to  Cezanne  or  the  symbol- 
sts.  Neither  Sisley  nor  Moret  in  this  period  can  compare  with 
Vianet,  Monet  or  Morisot,  but  their  paint  is  pleasing  and  they 
ire  both  natural  painters. 

In  i960  Margaret  Davies  sold  seventeen  pictures:  five  oils,  by 
Daumier,  Corot  and  Monet  (the  Grand  Canal,  Venice),  and  twelve 
vatercolours  and  drawings,  by  Daumier,  Cezanne,  Millet, 
}issarro  and  Vlaminck,  at  Sotheby's  on  4th  May.  It  was  as  a 
■esult  of  this  sale  that  she  bought  the  Sisley  already  mentioned, 
ind  added  a  Utrillo,  a  Bonnard  and  a  Marquct.  The  Utri'lo,  a 
Village  Street  of  191 5,  is  thinly  painted  and  clear  in  tone.  The 
Bonnard,  Sunlight  at  Vernon  (No.  10)  of  c.  1920,  shows  the  artist's 
louse,  familiar  to  many  via  le  Balcou  Bleu  in  the  Courtauld 
Collection:  it  is  a  richly  coloured,  warm  and  cheerful  painting, 
rhe  Marquet,  Rain,  Mont  Plaisaut  (No.  9)  of  1944,  was  painted  in 


[0.  Bonnard.  Sunlight  at  Vernon,  lh  \     21'i  inches. 


9.  Marquet.  Rain,  Mont  Plaisant,  l8£  X  2lf  inches. 


Algeria:  this  is  a  controlled  painting  in  the  richest  greens  relieved 
by  the  red  of  the  house  roofs. 

Miss  Margaret  Davies'  last  purchase  was  a  Kokoschka  water- 
colour,  bought  in  October,  1962.  It  is  brushed  in  vividly  like 
Chinese  lettering  in  rapid  purposeful  strokes.  It  is  a  great  tribute 
to  Margaret  Davies'  catholic  taste:  few  collectors  started  with 
Meissonier  to  conclude  with  Kokoschka. 

Many  of  the  pictures  mentioned  here  may  be  already  familiar 
either  through  exhibition  or  because  they  have  been  on  loan  to 
the  Museum  since  i960.  Twenty  works  first  came  to  Cardiff  in 
this  way  and  they  were  undeniably  the  best  of  the  collection. 
Some  of  the  last  purchases  came  straight  to  the  Museum  from  the 
dealers  from  whom  they  were  purchased.  Now  these  works 
belong  and  are  joined  to  the  earlier  Bequest  of  Miss  Gwendoline 
to  form  altogether  a  staggering  gift.  Within  the  held  of  French 
painting  between  i860  and  1910  there  are  few  museums  in  Great 
Britain  which  can  match  this  collection,  while  within  the  history 
of  benevolence  there  have  been  few  collectors  as  generous. 


NOTES 

1  Sec  Catalogue  of  the  Margaret  S.  Davies  Bequest,  Cardiff,  1963. 

2  See  The  Connoisseur,  January,  1952,  pp.  22-7.  The  history  of  the  joint  collection  is 
being  compiled  and  will  dulv  be  published. 

3  D.  Cooper,  The  Courtauld  Collection,  London,  1954,  p.  73. 

4  See  Apollo,  October,  1963,  for  an  article  on  Hugh  Blaker. 

5  Grateful  thanks  are  given  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Hughes  of  the  Gregynog  Estate  Office  for 
this,  and  much  other  information 

6  Robaut,  1765. 

7  Schoeller  and  Dieterle,  94. 

9  Exhibited  at  St.  Louis  and  Minneapolis,  1957  (83). 

9  Arts  Council  Daumier  exhibition,  1961  (11). 

10  Ward  and  Roberts,  Romney,  London,  1904,  vol.  2,  p.  ill. 

11  Stuttgart,  1 921,  Franz  Hals,  plate  177. 

12  Tabarant,  1947,  228. 

13  Venturi,  1212. 

14  Venturi,  1039. 

15  Sickert,  A  Free  House,  London,  1947,  p.  135. 
,r'  Bataille  and  Wildenstein,  122,  fig.  148. 
17Daulte:805. 
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Early  American  silver  in  the 
Detroit  Institute  of  Arts 


PAUL  L.  GRIGAUT 


OF  the  crafts  represented  in  the  Institute  few  deserve  more 
attention  than  the  products  of  the  colonial  silversmith. 
At  a  time  when  banks  and  safes  were  almost  unknown  they 
formed  almost  the  only  way  of  preserving  one's  money  in  an 
easily  negotiable  or  convertible  form.  In  prosperous  and  peaceful 
times,  displayed  on  tables  or  sideboards,  these  tangible  assets  lent 
dignity  to  any  burgher's  home.  In  times  of  stress  they  could  be 
(  arried  aw  ay  or  melted  without  much  trouble,  as  many  Loyalists, 
from  I  lalifax  to  London,  learned  from  experience  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution.  In  a  way  ownership  of  fine  plate  was  an  invest- 
ment. As  a  prominent  Southern  colonist  summed  it  to  a  corres- 
pondent in  London  in  an  often  quoted  letter:  'It  gives  myself  the 
present  use  and  credit,  is  a  sure  friend  ...  or  is  a  portion  for  a  child 
after  my  decease'.  College  tutors  and  friends  were  honoured,  and 
successful  army  officers  and  ship  captains  were  rewarded,  with 
gifts  of  plate  glowingly  inscribed.  And  when  they  died,  'spin- 
sters and  prosperous  citizens  proved  their  devotion  to  their 
favourite  i  hurch  by  bequeathing  it  beakers,  tankards  and  dishes. 

Most,  i  implcs  of  colonial  silver  were  individual  orders  execu- 
ted for  a  specific  purpose  or  a  happy  or  sad  occasion;  and  the 
silver  used  t<  fashion  them  was  brought  to  the  silversmith  in  the 
form  of  Spanish  doubloons  or  perhaps  pinctrce  shillings  saved  for 
just  th.it  purpose.  Thus  they  have  an  intimate  quality  often  lack- 
ing in  other  crafts.  With  their  coats-of-arms,  their  carefully 
engraved  dedications  or  inscriptions,  they  also  form  some  of  the 
most  precious  documents  of  our  early  social  history. 

The  Institute's  collection  of  early  American  silver  was  started 
thirty  years  ago  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Robert  H.  Tannahill, 
to  whom  our  various  collections  of  decorative  arts  owe  so  much. 


Still  thanks  to  Mr.  Tannahill,  it  has  grown  throughout  the  years 
into  a  splendid,  diverse,  yet  homogeneous,  whole.  Large  in  num- 
bers (the  collection  now  is  composed  of  nearly  a  hundred  pieces  of' 
prime  importance),  it  illustrates  the  evolution  of  the  craft  through  ' 
the  colonial  period.  Most  of  the  shapes,  most  of  the  refinements 
of  techniques  which  make  this  branch  of  American  art  such  fas-  ' 
dilating  study,  can  now  be  seen  in  our  museum.  Great  silver- 
smiths of  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  are  represented  by 
characteristic  works,  as  well  as  by  those  rare  items  which  have 
on  collectors  the  exquisite  emotional  impact  that  only  other 
collectors  of  minor  works  of  art  can  understand. 

Reproduced  here  are  a  number  of  pieces  recently  acquired. 
Varied  in  shape  and  in  period,  nevertheless  they  have  a  quality  in 
common ;  symbols  of  dignity,  they  never  become  symbols  of 
conspicuous  waste,  as  so  many  of  their  prototypes  do  in  England 
or  in  France. 

The  earliest  piece  reproduced  here  is  probably  the  pipe  lighter1 
by  the  New  York  silversmith,  Adrian  Bancker  (i 703-1 772), 
which  in  its  extreme  simplicity  seems  to  be  the  epitome  of  a  stern 
civilization.  The  small  cann2  (less  than  four  inches  high)  by 
another  New  York  craftsman,  Ephraim  Brasher,  engraved  with  a 
bold  and  splendid  monogram  on  an  equally  bold  and  splendid 
bulbous  body,  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  early  Chippendale 
style  in  the  colonies,  whatever  its  date  may  be.  Brasher  was  born 
only  in  1744,  but  the  style  was  a  strong  element  for  longer  than 
we  often  believe. 

From  Philadelphia  come  two  pieces  illustrated  here.  The 
cylindrical  teapot3  is  by  Joseph  and  Nathaniel  Richardson  (active 
from  c.  1771  to  1791),  and  is  closely  related  to  other  teapots  by 
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Far  left.  Sugar  Urn  by  Benjamin  Pierpont.  American  (Boston),  active 
late  18th  century.  Gift  of  Robert  H.  Tannahill,  1958. 

Left.  Cann  by  Ephraim  Brasher.  American  (New  York),  1744-1810.  Gift  of 
the  Gibbs-Williams  Fund,  1962. 

Below.  Pipe  Lighter  by  Adrian  Bancker.  American  (New  York),  1703-1772. 
Gift  of  Robert  H.  Tannahill,  i960. 


Salver  by  Thomas  Hammersley 
(one  of  a  pair).  American  (New 
York),  1727-1781.  Gift  of  the  Gibbs- 
Williams  Fund,  1962. 


Teapot  by  Joseph  and 
Nathaniel  Richardson. 
American  (Philadelphia), 
active  ca.  1771-1791.  Gift  of  the 
Gibbs-Williams  Fund,  1958. 


these  prolific  Quakers,  all  characterized  by  a  moulded  base  with 
beading,  and  engraved  floral  decoration  in  the  flat  top.  The 
covered  sugar  bowl4  is  a  more  unusual  example  of  Philadelphia 
silver,  with  a  squatty  shape,  and  a  striking  engraved  pattern, 
homely  to  the  point  of  being  naive;  it  is  the  work  of  Godfrey 
Shiving,  active  in  the  late  70's. 

Historically  important  as  well  as  independent  works  of  art,  the 
salvers5  shown  here  were  made  in  New  York  city  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  for  Lewis  Morris,  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  come  from  his  family.  They 
bear  the  mark  of  Thomas  Hammersley  of  New  York  (1727- 
1781);  their  grace  and  perfection,  as  well  as  their  great  rarity, 
assure  them  a  place  apart  in  our  collections.  Latest  in  date,  but 
still  characteristic  of  the  Boston  silversmiths'  craftsmanship  is  the 
sugar  urn';  classical  in  shape,  influenced  by  the  admiration  of  the 
Brothers  Adam  for  the  'Grecian'  style,  it  is  the  most  delicate 
piece  shown  here.  Benjamin  Pierpont,  who  made  it,  probably  in 
the  last  decade  of  the  century,  knew  wh  1  \  ..»e  medium  could 
achieve,  as  well  as  its  limitations,  and  from  comolex  elements 
produced  a  singularly  harmonious  and  coherent  i  !,ole.  These 
are  only  a  few  examples  of  the  silver  recently  acquire  L 


Covered  Sugar  Bowl  by  Godfrey  Shiving.  American  (Philadelphia),  last 
quarter  of  the  18th  century.  Gift  of  the  Gibbs-Williams  Fund,  1958. 


1  Acc.  No.  60.214.  Diameter  of  bowl,  4I  inches.  Gift  of  Robert  H.  Tannahill,  i960. 
Formerly  called  a  chafing  dish.  As  Mrs.  Yves  Henry  Buhlcr  states,  the  present  piece 
affords  no  possible  circulation  of  air,  and  in  any  case  is  smaller  than  a  chafing  dish. 
Stamped  twice  on  bottom  :  AB  in  oval. 

■Acc.  No.  62.151.  Height  3}  inches.  Gift  of  the  Gibbs-Williams  Fund,  1962. 
Engraved  monogram  CMW  Stamped  on  bottom:  Brasher  and  N.  York  in  rect- 
angles. 

3  Acc.  No.  58.31.  Height  (to  top  of  finial),  5  inches.  Gift  of  the  Gibbs-Williams 
Fund,  1958.  The  crest  is  that  of  the  Morris  family.  Stamped  twice  on  bottom: 
INR  in  rectangle. 

1  Acc.  No.  58.32.  Height  (to  top  of  finial),  j{  inches.  Gift  of  the  Gibbs-Williams 
Fund,  1958.  Engraved  with  monogram  RCI(5)  in  cartouche.  Stamped  three  times 
on  bottom :  GS  in  rectangle. 

5  Acc.  No.  62.178  and  62.179.  Diameter  7I  inches.  Gift  of  the  Gibbs-Williams 
Fund,  1962.  Supported  on  claw-and-ball  feet.  The  monogram  LM  stands  for  Lewis 
Morris,  (1726-1798),  for  whom  the  salvers  were  made.  They  were  inherited  by  his 
daughter  and  passed  down  in  the  family  to  Henry  Ruthcrfurd,  who  died  in  1955 
at  the  age  of  ninety-seven. 

8  Acc.  No.  58.335.  Height  (with  cover),  6J  inches.  Diameter  at  top,  4'  inches. 
Gift  of  Robert  H.  Tannahill,  1958.  Stamped  at  base:  B  Pierpont  in  rectangle 
This  article  is  reproduced,  by  kind  permission,  from  Vol.  42,  No.  2  of  thi  Bulletin, 
Detroit  Institute  of  Arts. 
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The  Connoisseur  s  Diary 

English  Japanned  Furniture  :  Chinese  Lacquer  : 
Italian  Art  at  the  Bowes  Museum 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries 
relating  to  English  furniture  was  made 
between  the  wars,  when  it  was  established  that  in 
the  eighteenth  century  London  cabinet-makers 
had  exported  a  considerable  amount  of  japanned 
furniture  to  customers  in  Spain.  It  does  not  appear 
to  be  recorded  who  first  identified  English 
japanned  pieces  in  Spanish  houses,  but  as  a  result 
of  his  discovery  much  fine  English  furniture  was 
brought  back  to  its  country  of  origin.  In  or 
shortly  after  1936  one  of  the  biggest  finds  of 
English  Japan  was  made.  It  consisted  of  a  card- 
table  and  a  large  suite  of  seat  furniture  consisting 
of  a  day-bed,  six  armchairs  and  twenty  single 
chairs.  All  these  pieces  were  in  the  castle  of  the 
Duke  of  Infantado  at  Lazcano,  near  San  Sebastian 
on  the  northern  coast  of  Spain.  The  suite  and  the 
table  were  sold  by  the  Duke  and  several  pieces 
found  their  way  over  to  England.  The  day-bed 
was  subsequently  acquired  by  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  while  the  card  table  and  one 
single  chair  went  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
New  York.  The  wheieabouts  of  the  rest  of  the 
chairs  was  not  recorded,  but  several  pieces  have 
been  illustrated  from  time  to  time  in  articles  on 
their  maker,  Giles  Grendey.  The  exceptional 
feature  of  this  particular  set  is  that  some  of  the 
chairs  have  the  trade  label  of  Giles  Grendey  stuck 
to  the  under-side  of  the  frame.  It  reads  Giles 
( Irendey,  St.  John  Square  Clerkenwcll  London 
Makes  and  Sells  all  Sorts  of  Cabinet  Goods,  Chairs, 
Tables,  Glasses  etc.  Few  English  cabinet-makers 
attached  labels  to  the  furniture  they  made,  and 
the  practice  was  almost  unknown  amongst 
chair-makers.  It  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of 
the  century  that  the  maker's  initials  began  to  be 
si. imped  under  the  frame. 

Four  single  chairs  from  this  set  have  now 
appeared  on  the  London  art  market.  One  of  them 
is  illustrated  in  colour  011  the  cover  of  this  issue. 
( )f  these,  one  has  its  original  label  preserved  in 
perfect  condition,  another  has  an  imperfect  label 
while  the  remaining  two  are  not  labelled.  The 
only  other  piece  from  the  set  with  a  label,  of 
which  the  whereabouts  is  known,  is  the  single 
c  hair  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  As  our  cover 
illustration  shows,  the  four  chairs  arc  in  fine 
state  of  preservation,  decorated  with  raised  gilt 
i  binoisei  I  designs  against  a  scarlet  ground. 

!  Ii<  ex]  rt  of  japanned  wares  seems  to  have 
been  lometbing  of  a  speciality  at  the  time.  Thus 
I  J. up  I  Mill  fapanner  who  worked  at  the  Japan 
Cabinet  and  Cistern  near  Hatton  Garden,  states 
011  hi  <r  'de-card  that  he  Japans  and  Sells  all  sorts 
0/  Japan,  Cabinet  and  other  Wares  for  Exportation, 
Wholesale  or  Retail. 

By  a  fortunate  circumstance  much  more  is 
known  about  Giles  Grendey  than  about  most  of 
his  contemporaries.  He  lived  from  1693-1780, 
became  a  Liveryman  of  the  Joiners  Company  in 


Sketch-portrait  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  See 
'Correction'  at  right. 

1729  and  Master  in  1766.  He  seems  to  have 
specialised  in  the  export  business;  for,  when  he 
suffered  the  fate  of  so  many  cabinet-makers  and 
his  workshop  was  burnt  down  in  173 1 ,  the  daily 
papers  reported  that  amongst  the  losses  was 
furniture  to  the  value  of  a  thousand  pounds, 
which  he  'had  pack'd  for  exportation  against  the 
next  Morning'.  The  figure  given  is  probably 
exaggerated.  One  would  have  to  multiply  it  by 
at  least  ten  times  to  arrive  at  a  modern  equivalent 
and  it  seems  hardly  likely  that  one  shipment 
should  have  been  so  valuable,  particularly  if  it 
contained  japanned  pieces,  which  were  not  at 
the  time  the  more  expensive. 

This  set  of  seat  furniture  appears  to  date  from 
about  1730.  The  chairs  show  one  archaic  feature 
in  view  of  their  apparent  date,  namely  the 
stretchers  joining  the  cabriole  legs.  It  is  custom- 
ary to  regard  chairs  of  this  type — with  stretchers 
between  the  legs — as  country-made,  but  in  this 
case  some  other  explanation  must  be  sought,  for 
Giles  Grendey  was  one  of  the  leading  masters  of 
his  day.  He  probably  made  use  of  stretchers 
because  the  soft  becchwood  that  was  formed  the 
basis  for  japanning  required  some  strengthening. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  chairs  have  stood  up  un- 
commonly well  to  some  230  years  of  occasional 
— though  doubtless  not  intensive — use. 

Chinese  lacquer  in  Edinburgh 

ROYAL  SCOTTISH  MUSEUM,  Edinburgh, 
is  now  holding  an  exhibition  of  Chinese 
lacquered  ware,  which  belongs  to  Mr.  Sammy 
Yukuan  Lee  of  Hong  Kong  and  Tokyo.  This 


collection  includes  lacquer  which  has  been  date* 
from  the  Sung  to  the  Ming  Periods.  MosJ 
aspects  of  this  art — carved  red  lacquer,  lacque 
inlaid   with   mother-of-pearl,   incised  lacque 
inlaid  with  gold  and  different  colours,  and  plaii 
smooth  lacquer — arc  represented.  The  collect 
tion  also  illustrates  the  large  number  of  uses  t<j 
which  lacquer  could  be  put.  For  example,  in 
addition  to  the  more  familiar  lacquer  plates 
trays,  large  covered  boxes,  and  tiered  cosmetii: 
boxes,  there  arc  also  four  tables  and  a  book-box 
It  is  clear  that  there  is  a  proper  correlation  be 
tween  technique  and  design  in  the  lacquerworl  I 
exhibited    and    the    double    requirements  o 
function  and  decoration  are  well  satisfied. 

The  Hallsborough  Gallery 

AS  will  be  noted  from  paragraph  four  of  m)l! 
first  story,  a  serious  fire  is  patently  disastrous  to  M 
trader  at  the  time  of  its  occurrenc  e.  Yet  from  thef 
ashes  any  successful  business  soon  rises  again.  All', 
who  know  the  Hallsborough  Gallery,  and! 
remember  the  fire  which  seriously  damaged  soma? 
of  their  fine  paintings,  will  welcome  the  newsj 
that  'The  Hallsborough'  is  now  installed  in  newjl 
premises:  143  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.ll 
Such  is  the  seller's  market  that  Messrs.  Halls-^ 
borough  are  not  permitted  to  display  their  namel 
outside  the  gallery.  It  lies  between  Messrs.^ 
Frank  Partridge  and  the  new  department  ofa 
Messrs.  Sotheby's,  in  the  rear  of  the  grounds 
floor. 

Correction 

IN  our  April  number  we  published  an  illustra-1 
tion  (p.  259)  of  a  full-length  sketch-portrait  ofi 
Joanna  Leigh,  stating  that  the  work  was  attributed 
to  Joshua  Reynolds.  Since  publication,  subsc-: 
quent  research  has  established  that  this  sketch  can 
with  certainty  now  be  given  to  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  It  is  reproduced  at  centre  above. 

News  in  Brief 

Delft-Holland  Antique  Dealers'  Fair:  Prinsenhof 
Museum,  June  4th-24th. 

Kojler  Collection  in  Zurich  (sec  The  Connoisseur, 
May).  Exhibition  of  this  collection  has  now  been 
extended  to  August  2. 

Italian  art,  1600-1800  is  now  (until  July  12)  being 
exhibited  at  the  Bowes  Museum,  Barnard  Castle. 
Many  of  the  paintings,  drawings  and  sculptures, 
all  from  collections  in  the  north  of  England, 
have  never  previously  been  exhibited. 
A  new  Society:  The  Society  of  Wild  Life  Artists. 
The  secretary  is  Mr.  Maurice  Bradshaw  (6J 
Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.i.) 
London  National  Gallery  has  acquired  Rem- 
brandt's important  early  Bclshazzar's  Feast  (c. 
1643-35)  from  the  Earl  of  Derby's  collection. 
An  important  painting  is  'discovered' — on  pages 
154/55  of  this  number. 
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Pevsner:  Monument  to  an  unknown  political  prisoner. 


Paris  dispatch 


GERALD  SCHURR 


Orphic  Cubism  in  the  Louvre 

ROBERT  DELAUNAY  introduced 
.into  modern  painting  the  representation  of 
perpetual  motion.  As  early  as  1906  he  discovered 
the  principle  of  circular  rhythms,  a  hoped  for 
yet  revolutionary  harmony  between  form  and 
colour,  between  Cubism  and  Fauvism  and,  most 
important  of  all,  between  painting  and  architec- 
ture. His  underlying  theme  is  the  superimposing 
of  luminous  disks:  the  chromatic  rhythm  sug- 
gests speed,  space  and  light,  changing  and  eddy- 
ing. The  bequest,  exhibited  in  the  Pavilion 
Mollien  of  the  Louvre  Museum,  contains  about 
fifty  canvases,  sketches,  small  models,  drawings 
and  mosaics.  It  includes  works  by  Delaunay's 
wife,  Sonia,  who  plays  a  decisive  role  in  the 
history  of  fashion  and  Hautc-Couture.  Her  appli- 
cation to  fabrics  of  the  principle  of  Simultaneous 
Contrasts  retains  even  today  an  astonishing  and 
dynamic  vigour,  in  spite  of  the  simplicity  of  her 
colour  schemes  or  perhaps  even  by  virtue  of  this 
simplicity.  The  success  of  her  Stand  des  etoffes 
sinmltanees  at  the  'Exposition  des  Arts  Dccoratifs' 
of  1925  had  far-reaching  and  lasting  reper- 
cussions. 

Musee  d'Art  Moderne  enriched 

THE  Delaunay  bequest  is  to  go  to  the  Musee 
National  d'Art  Moderne  which  is  blessed  with 
good  fortune  this  year,  since  it  acquires  at  the 


same  time  the  Andre  Lcfevre  Collection  and  the 
sculptures  of  Pevsner.  Pevsner  was  born  in 
Russia  in  1SS4,  settled  in  Paris  in  1923  and  died 
in  1962.  He  was  certainly  one  of  the  very  first 
sculptors  to  'make  use  of  the  void',  and  to 
arrange  the  form  around  it.  Throughout  his 
work  one  basic  aim  runs  like  a  thread:  to  escape 
from  the  compact  mass.  An  entirely  new  achieve- 
ment is  marked  by  its  feeling  for  space  and  its 
significance,  and  his  use  of  a  new  material 
required  for  a  sculpture  that  is  'different',  an 
expression  intimately  bound  up  with  the  spirit 
01  his  age.  Nothing  could  be  more  balanced, 
more  harmonious,  than  these  polished  bronzes 
which,  in  their  overlapping  planes,  deliberately 
break  with  the  static  tradition  and  'construct  the 
void'  by  means  of  the  cunning  play  of  curves 
and  spirals.  The  Musee  d'Art  Moderne  has  today 
become  the  world's  richest  in  works  by  Pevsner. 

On  the  contrary  the  Andre  Lcfevre  Collection 
represents  a  quite  different  form  of  expression, 
for  it  conforms  with  the  law  of  geometrical 
precision,  since  it  is  dominated  by  Cubist  aes- 
thetics. Andre  Lcfevre,  who  died  in  August 
1963,  devoted  himself  from  1918  onwards  to  the 
movement  initiated  by  Braque  and  Picasso.  The 
whole  Exhibition  at  the  Musee  d'Art  Moderne 
(seventeen  canvases  of  primary  importance  will 
certainly  remain  there,  eleven  others  are  destined 
for  the  Grenoble  Museum)  shows  a  constant 
attachment  to  certain  principles  of  purity  and 


Robert  Delaunay: 
Manege  de  cochons. 


austerity.  Even  the  Modigliani  canvases,  in  spite 
of  the  lyrical  agility  of  the  arabesques,  point  to 
the  influence  of  Cubism  and  Negro  art:  they 
date  from  the  years  1915-1916.  Picasso,  Beaudin 
and  Juan  Gris  were  the  painters  preferred  by 
Andre  Lefevre.  Gris  enriches  the  Museum  with 
an  outstanding  Cubist  work:  Le  Tourangeau,  a 
canvas  of  1918,  a  masterpiece  in  pearl-greys  and 
brown  ochres  of  a  disconcerting  subtlety.  One 
of  the  most  significant  canvases  of  the  Exhibition 
is  undoubtedly  a  Roger  de  La  Fresnayc  of  191 3  : 
Livres  et  Cartons,  a  sombre  palette  at  the  service 
of  precise  drawing,  sensitive  and  vigorous  ex- 
pression. This  painter,  twenty-eight  years  old 
and  already  an  expert  in  the  art  of  analysis,  of 
composition  and  the  arrangement  of  forms,  here 
gives  proof  of  the  rarest  self-confidence:  in  a 
dominant  rhythm  he  shows  his  mastery  of  the 
Cubist  discipline  and  combines  this  with  the 
most  exquisite  sensibility. 

A  few  exceptions  in  this  collection  of  more 
powerful  paintings:  some  well  chosen  Miros, 
graceful  and  fluid,  which  seem  light-hearted 
among  these  more  serious  works:  a  Paul  Klee: 
Port  et  Voilicrs,  showing  a  subtle  analysis  full  of 
humour;  a  famous  gouache  by  Picasso,  signed  in 
1905:  Les  Trois  Hollandaises,  which  marks  the 
end  of  his  Blue  Period  and  shows  a  strange 
affinity  with  one  of  Raphael's  masterpieces,  pre- 
served in  the  Conde  Museum  at  Chantilly: 
Les  Trois  Graces. 

May  in  Bordeaux 

THE  city  of  Bordeaux  is  preparing  for  its 
fifteenth  Festival,  to  open  on  May  22nd.  The 
theme  of  the  traditional  international  Exhibition 
of  painting:  'Woman  and  the  Artist',  the  ideal 
feminine  type  diversified  across  continents  and 
down  the  ages  from  the  fifteenth  century  down 
to  Van  Dongen. 

It  is  rumoured  that  the  transformations  which 
the  old  quarters  of  the  town  are  now  undi  rgoing 
will  soon  reach  the  Musee  des  Beaux  Arl  >,  and 
that  a  young  architect  will  put  the  final  juches 
to  a  revolutionary  plan  of  the  type  of  the 
Maison  de  la  Culture. 
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Contributed  by  Adrian  Bury 


Courbet,  Sisley,  Vuillard 

MR.  O '  H  A  N  A '  S  summer  exhibition  at 
13  Carlos  Place  (London,  W.i)  is  one  of 
the  best  of  the  series  at  these  pleasant  galleries. 
An  important  Courbet  entitled  The  Poachers  is 
conspicuous  among  many  nineteenth-  and  twen- 
tieth-century masters.  Dated  1867  it  was  painted 
in  the  year  when  Courbet  set  up  a  large  pavilion 
at  the  Rood  Point  du  Pont  dc  l'Alma,  and  was 
exhibited  there  among  115  paintings,  drawings 
and  sculptures  in  the  artist's  one-man  show. 

Connoisseurs  of  Sisley  will  delight  in  this 
artist's  River  Loing  at  Moret  (1883).  Here  is  the 
great  Impressionist  in  his  most  poetic  mood,  and 
how  fresh  and  luminous  is  this  work,  now  81 
years  old.  Interesting  to  compare  Pissarro's  1903 
Washerwoman  with  his  Peasant  and  Donkey  dated 
1876.  Vuillard's  large  pastel  of  a  garden  at 
( )uistreham  with  Mine  Hcssel  in  the  right  fore- 
ground is  a  major  work.  Rouault,  Derain, 
( 'hagall,  Bonnard  and  Renoir  arc  other  great 
individualists  in  this  fascinating  and  various 
collection. 

The  Wootton  Touch 

A  PICTURE  of  three  hounds  by  John  Wootton 
.it  Messrs.  Leggatt's  (30  St.  James's  Street,  S.W.i) 


Left.  Alfred  Sisley.  Les  bords  du 
Seine  vers  Moret.  Oil  on  canvas 
19J  X  28J  in.,  signed  and  dated 
1883.  O'Hana  Gallery. 
Below.  Isaak  Oliver.  George 
Villiers,  first  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
Oil  on  canvas  21  X  18  in.  Messrs. 
Frost  and  Reed. 


becomes  increasingly  attractive  the  more  we 
study  it.  The  animals  are  cleverly  posed  and  one 
of  them  wistfully  watches  an  inquisitive  magpie 
out  of  reach  on  a  tree  branch.  The  picture  is  dated 
1723,  by  which  year  Wootton  had  established 
himself  as  a  portrait,  landscape  and  animal 
painter  sufficiently  distinguished  to  be  among  the 
artists  who  founded  in  Great  Queen  Street, 
London,  the  first  Academy  of  drawing  and 
painting  from  the  life.  Wootton  was  then  living 
in  Covent  Garden  but  was  soon  to  move  to  23 
Cavendish  Square  where  he  built  a  studio  des- 
cribed by  Vcrtue  as  'a  large,  noble  painting 
room'.  Vertue  goes  on  about  Mr.  Wootton's 
reputation,  skill,  fortune,  prudent  management 
and  'great  favour  with  many  persons  of  the 
greatest  quality',  the  highest  of  whom  were 
George  II  and  his  queen. 


Ships  in  Duke  Street 

COULD  Willem  van  de  Veldc  the  Younger, 
who  rests  in  St.  James's  churchyard,  Piccadilly, 
come  to  life  he  would  be  specially  interested  to 
see  some  of  his  paintings,  as  well  as  several  by 
other  artists  just  round  the  corner  at  Messrs. 
Preston's  gallery  (14  Duke  Street,  S.W.i).  Nor 
does  one  think  that  he  would  be  disappointed  to 
review  a  small  picture  of  Charles  II  on  his  way 
from  Moerdiyk  to  Delft,  dated  1660.  The  ships 
are  in  grand  style  under  summer  weather  with  a 
yacht  firing  a  salute,  and  minute  figures  of  the 
king  and  attendants  in  a  rowing  boat.  A  trum- 
peter blowing  a  fanfare  can  be  discerned  in  the 
stern.  The  picture  is  signed  with  a  monogram. 
Another  van  de  Velde  shows  the  Royal  Sove- 
reign, a  smaller  version  with  slight  differences,  of 
the  one  in  the  National  Maritime  Museum. 

Somewhat  earlier  is  a  work  by  Andreas  van 
Ecrtvclt  ( 1 590-1 652),  under  the  influence  of 
Cornclisz  Vroom,  probably  an  engagement 
between  Spanish  and  Dutch  warships.  Painted 
on  copper  it  is  remarkable  for  detail  both  as  to 
naval  architecture  and  little  figures  in  action.  A 
rare  documentary  as  well  as  a  unique  work  of 
art. 


A  Happy  Exhibition 

MR.  CHARLES  CUNDALL,  R.A.,  has  long 
been  prominent  as  a  landscape  painter  of  versati- 
lity. A  world-wide  traveller  he  has  worked  all 
round  the  globe  as  it  were,  and  there  is  hardly  a 
beauty  spot  in  Europe  where  he  has  not  painted. 
During  the  past  months  he  has  been  concentrat- 
ing on  the  south  of  France,  and  some  of  his  land- 
scapes done  on  the  Riviera  as  well  as  pictures  of 
Greece  and  places  in  England  arc  included  in  the 
current  show  at  the  Upper  Grosvcnor  Galleries 
(19  Upper  Grosvenor  Street,  W.i). 

Liberals  of  1910 

THE  collector  with  a  regard  for  political  history 
will  find  some  of  the  prc-1914  caricatures  now 
coming  into  vogue  of  absorbing  interest,  and 
one  by  Max  at  Messrs.  Agnew  (43  Old  Bond 
Street,  W.i)  is  a  memorable  record.  It  is  part  of 
the  front  bench  of  the  Liberal  Government,  1910. 
Composed  in  profile,  the  drawing  shows  John 
Burns,  Birrell,  Harcourt,  Haldane,  Winston, 
Asquith  and  Lloyd  George. 

Other  works  in  an  exhibition  of  nineteenth- 
and  early  twentieth-century  drawings  are  two 
by  Augustus  John  of  Mrs.  Orpen,  a  sensitive 
masterpiece  in  pencil,  and  Ida,  an  equally  fine 
drawing  in  sanguine.  In  fact,  John  never  did 
better  drawings.  There  are  some  landscapes  by 
Dcrwent  Lees,  and  studies  by  Guys,  Harpignies, 
Whistler,  Gaudier  Brzeska,  Gilman  and  Spencer 
Gore. 

First  Duke  of  Buckingham 

THE  iconography  of  George  Villiers,  first  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  is  enormous,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Cammell  in  his  splendid  biography  of  the  Duke 
discusses  no  fewer  than  eighty  in  various  media. 
Villiers  made  the  perfect  subject  for  artists  of  his 
time,  his  grace  and  beauty  of  person,  wealth  and 
power  being  unique.  Moreover,  the  Duke  was 
devoted  to  art  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
connoisseurs. 

A  portrait  acquired  recently  by  Messrs.  Frost 
&  Reed  (41  New  Bond  Street,  W.i)  shows  the 
Duke  astride  an  elaborately  caparisoned  horse. 
It  is  by  Isaak  Oliver  and  is  inscribed  'Due  de 
Buckingham'.  There  is  no  date  to  it. 

The  best  known  effigies  are,  of  course,  those 
by  Rubens,  including  the  particularly  lovely 
drawing,  dated  1625,  in  the  Albcrtini  Museum; 
other  portraits  are  by  Cornelius  Jannsen,  Daniel 
My  tens,  Gerard  van  Honthorst  and  Jan  van 
Mierevelt. 

One  of  the  Browns 

WHO  was  Nathaniel  Brown,  a  painter  who 
exhibited  from  1765  to  1779  at  the  Society  of 
Artists — landscapes,  portraits,  still-life  subjects 
and  animals?  A  picture  at  Mr.  F.  T.  Sabin's 
(9  Albemarle  Street,  W.i)  of  a  huntsman,  horse 
and  hounds  has  something  of  the  Wootton- 
Seymour  convention.  The  rising  value  of  such 
period  pieces  prompts  a  search  of  attics  and 
staircases  in  old  country  houses  with  a  sporting 
tradition. 

Works  by  many  eighteenth-century  English 
artists  and  a  large  selection  of  prints  are  always 
available  at  Mr.  F.  T.  Sabin's  Galleries. 


Left.  Victor  Pasmore.  Black  Abstract,  1963-4. 
156  x  192  in.  Neti'  London  Gallery. 
Above.  J.  D.  Fergusson.  Round  flowers:  roses  and 
peonies,  1911.  The  Leicester  Galleries. 


Art  in  the  modern  manner 


ALASTAIR  GORDON 


THE  British  like  their  art  to  be  immediately 
pleasing  to  the  senses,  and  they  like  their 
artists  to  stand  in  line  and  co-operate.  This  is  why 
Victor  Pasmore  is  considered  by  his  public  to  be 
almost  wilfully  obtuse.  Until  the  mid-i940s  he 
was  the  leading  Euston  Road  painter,  working 
in  a  vein  that  owed  much  to  the  Impressionists, 
using  colour,  atmosphere  and  light  with  a  pur- 
posefulness  hardly  achieved  since  Turner  by  an 
Englishman.  He  was  famous  and  his  work  sold 
straight  off  the  easel.  Then,  suddenly,  he  went 
abstract:  at  first  still  using  nature  for  inspiration, 
but  then  finally  abandoning  all  references  to  the 
physical  world.  His  public  fell  away,  feeling 
somehow  cheated.  But  Pasmore  wouldn't  be 
deterred,  and  now  he  is  back  at  the  top,  second 
only  to  Ben  Nicholson  as  an  English  abstract 
painter.  The  British  public  may  still  not  like  it, 
but  they  do  love  a  fighter.  For  Pasmore  has  an 
integrity  that  is  absolute,  and  a  complete  in- 
difference to  demands  on  him  other  than  those 
he  makes  for  himself.  The  paradox  is  that  he  has 
been  consistent  throughout.  However  much  of  a 
chameleon  he  may  appear  to  have  been  he  has 
for  all  his  painting  life  never  shirked  the  prob- 
lems that  his  remarkable  mind  presents  to  him. 
Others  shelve  these  problems,  working  away 
full  of  self-doubt  until  eventually  they  run  out  of 
originality,  or  strike  out  in  new  directions  in 
which  they  do  not  believe. 

The  landscapes  he  painted  at  Hammersmith  in 
the  '40s  should  have  given  an  intimation  of  the 
eventual  direction.  The  question  he  must  have 


asked  himself  was  'If,  by  making  a  synthesis  of 
nature,  one  can  achieve  something  organic,  why 
not  go  straight  to  the  organic  growth?'  It  was  a 
hard  question  to  answer,  but  it  has  been  done. 
The  new  Pasmore  exhibition  at  the  New  London 
Gallery  consists  of  work  visually  eclectic  but 
homogeneous  in  that  each  stands  as  a  creation  in 
itself,  created  by  itself  by  what  Pasmore  initi- 
ated. He  does  not  work  towards  an  end,  he 
works  from  a  beginning  which  dictates  the  shape 
and  form  which  will  eventually  emerge.  He 
makes  a  mark  on  a  white  surface:  so  be  it — the 
mark  demands  another  and  then  another, 
counterbalancing  and  opposing,  until  a  spatial 
concept  emerges,  something  which  is  outside 
time  and  dimension,  a  complete  originality  re- 
quiring no  references.  Another  time  there  will  be 
a  flow  of  movement,  spreading  and  turning, 
changing  colour  and  texture  as  it  goes  with  an 
inevitability  that  reminds  one  that  Pasmore's  art 
has  always  been  rational,  never  haphazard  nor 
fortuitous. 

I  am  asked,  by  people  wanting  to  make  con- 
tact with  these  intellectual  doodles,  what  is  the 
purpose  of  them?  what  has  been  achieved?  I 
think  their  importance  is  that  they  are  an  ideally 
ordered  microcosm  which  can  satisfy  our  need 
for  perfect  sensation:  Because  they  can  be  com- 
pared to  nothing  but  themselves  they  become 
aesthcic  consummations.  There  is  in  all  of  us  a 

f   on  for  the  physicists  and  mathematicians 

even  it  1  >.  innot  inhabit  their  world.  Pasmore 
propounds  by  instinct,  not  by  physical  measure- 


ment. He  is  the  artist,  not  the  scientist,  of 
abstract  thought. 

The  retrospective  exhibition  of  J.  D.  Fergus- 
son  ( 1 874-1961)  at  the  Leicester  Galleries  is  a 
deserved  tribute  to  a  Scottish  painter  who  was  as 
well  known  in  France  as  here.  His  work  con- 
tains elements  of  Impressionism  and  Post- 
Impressionism,  Art  Nouveau  and  Fauve, 
Cezanne  and  Cubism.  This  would  seem  to 
suggest  a  lack  of  originality  that  required  Fer- 
gusson to  borrow  from  most  of  the  great  move- 
ments of  his  time.  In  fact  his  work  is  bold  and 
singing  with  colour,  the  forms  are  luscious  but 
simple.  Although  he  has  borrowed  he  has  given 
back  a  personal  vision  that  is  a  perpetual  joy,  a 
compound  of  painterly  qualities  that  demand 
attention,  and  prove  him  to  be  one  of  our  most 
important  home-bred  modern  painters. 

At  the  Kasmin  Gallery  Helen  Frankenthaler, 
wife  of  Robert  Motherwell,  has  her  first  one 
man  show  in  London.  She  is  one  of  the  youngest 
and  most  precocious  talents  of  the  New  York 
school.  Her  instincts  are  for  mood-colour 
rather  than  active  construction,  and  sometimes 
she  falls  down  because  of  the  tenuous  and 
hazardous  nature  of  her  metier,  which  is  to  drag 
patches  of  paint  across  large  unprimcd  can- 
vases; but  when  she  hits  the  target  she  is  very 
plangent. 

The  Galleries:  New  London  Gallery,  17  Oi  i  Bond 
Street,  IV.  1,  Leicester  Galleries,  4  Andlcy  yqnare, 
South  Audle.y  Street,  W.i,  Kasmin  Gal!  ry,  118 
New  Bond  Street,  W.J. 
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TURNER  WATERCOLOURS:  By  Martin 

Butlm.  (London:  Barrio  and  Rockliff.  £4  4s-) 

THIS  very  beautiful  book  was  printed  and 
originally  published  in  Switzerland,  from 
where  one  has  learnt  to  expect  in  recent  years  an 
exceptionally  high  standard  of  colour  reproduc- 
tion. The  present  volume  superbly  satisfies  such 
expectations.  Thirty-two  of  Turner's  water- 
colours,  ranging  from  the  well-known  drawing 
for  the  1799  Oxford  Almanack,  Christ  Church 
from  the  Meadows,  to  the  wonderfully  fluid  yet 
detailed  liu  with  Louis  Philippe's  Chateau,  of  1 845, 
are  reproduced  in  colour,  and  in  many  cases  the 
reproductions  achieve  the  quality  of  facsimiles. 
In  making  his  selection  Mr.  Butlin  has  naturally 
drawn  heavily  on  the  rich  resources  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  twenty-one  of  the  water- 
colours  are  in  the  Turner  Bequest,  while  two 
others  are  from  the  Sale  and  Salting  bequests  in 
the  Print  Room.  The  remainder  are  all  from 
English  museums  and  collections. 

Though  invariably  recognised  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  English  artists,  Turner  has  not 
achieved  the  wide  popularity  of  such  painters  as 
( iainsborough  and  Reynolds.  One  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  this  is  the  very  poor  state  of  preser- 
vation of  so  many  of  his  canvases.  Ruskin  was 
perhaps  exaggerating  when  he  wrote;  'No 
picture  of  Turner's  is  seen  in  perfection  a  month 
after  it  is  painted';  but  it  is  certainly  true  that 
most  of  his  greatest  paintings  have  deteriorated 
badly,  and  even  today  they  represent  an  almost 
insuperable  problem  for  the  restorer.  However, 
as  Ruskin  also  pointed  out,  the  watcrcolours 
which  have  not  been  excessively  exposed  to 
light  or  damp  have  deteriorated  very  little,  and 
one  of  the  thrills  of  the  treasures  of  the  Turner 
Bequest  at  the  British  Museum  is  that  so  many 
of  them  are  still  in  such  a  fresh  condition.  They 
provide  almost  overwhelming  evidence  of 
Turner's  supreme  genius  as  a  colourist. 

In  his  introduction  Mr.  Butlin  outlines  the 
development  of  Turner's  art,  stressing,  of  course, 
ili'  place  of  water/colour  in  it.  He  is  particularly 
successful  in  explaining  the  influence  of  Turner's 
facility  as  a  watercolourist  on  his  oil  painting, 
and  then,  at  a  later  date,  of  his  practice  in  oils  on 
his  watcrcolours.  Each  reproduction  is  accom- 
panied nor  ' >n  1  y  by  details  of  medium,  size  and 
proven ani  and  full  literary  and  exhibition 
reference:  a  also  by  an  explanatory  note  dis- 
1  Utsing  ih'.  i  lory  and  technique  of  the  drawing. 
Turner  Wain  >!ours  is  that  rare  thing — a  picture 
book  which  it  a  both  a  pleasure  to  look  at  and 
to  read.— Luke  Herrmann. 

THE  LIE  ENESS  OF  THOMAS  MORE:  By 

Stanli  y  Morison.  (London:  Burns  Oates.  50s.) 

IT  is  a  measure  of  the  rare  quality  of  this  book 
that  it  leaves  so  many  questions  unanswered; 
Mr.  Morison  is  content  merely  to  gather  the 
evidence,  present  it  succinctly,  and  suggest  a 


conclusion.  Such  modesty,  when  combined  with 
his  special  historical  learning,  itself  obvious  from 
so  many  casual  asides,  allows  the  reader  an  un- 
usual feeling  of  confidence  that  facts  have  not 
been  fitted  to  theories. 

To  itemise,  to  catalogue,  date,  describe,  and 
relate  to  each  other,  the  many  paintings,  prints 
and  other  related  material  of  Thomas  More — 
from  those  taken  from  life  by  Holbein,  through 
the  course  of  the  original's  many  adaptions,  per- 
versions and  imaginary  reconstructions,  until  the 
final  restoration  of  the  true  likeness  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century — is  the  task  Mr. 
Morison  set  himself  some  twenty  years  ago.  With 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Nicolas  Barker,  the  results 
so  far  obtained  from  this  laborious  activity  are 
here  presented. 

The  author  makes  few  concessions  to  his 
readers,  presuming  for  instance  a  passing  know- 
ledge of  Latin,  French  and  Spanish.  But  if  the 
book  is  difficult  to  read  it  is  not  because  of  Mr. 
Morison's  style  which  is  an  easy  one,  but  because 
there  are  no  superfluities.  Cross-references 
abound:  many  will  bless  Mr.  Barker's  work  in 
this  respect.  But  the  authors  have  allowed  the 
famous  Bartolozzi  stipple  engraving  to  be  firmly 
described  as  an  aquatint  in  the  caption  to  the 
reproduction;  and  a  reference  (on  p.  64)  to 
figure  35  should  be  set  in  italic  instead  of  roman 
type,  if  their  system  is  to  be  preserved.  A  separate 
list  of  the  books  containing  portraits  of  More 
might  also  have  been  useful. 

The  publishers  have  been  generous  to  their 
typographer-author,  allowing  him  a  large  for- 
mat, a  goodly  number  of  illustrations,  and  a 
most  dignified  binding.  William  Clowes  and 
Sons  were  the  printers,  and  the  text  of  this  ex- 
cellent production  is  set  in 'Monotype 'Bembo. — 
David  Coombs. 

IL  TESORO  DEI  MEDICI,  OREFICERIE, 
ARGENTERIE,    PIETRE    DURE:  By 

Antonio  Morassi.  (Milan:  Silvana,  Editoriale 
d'Arte,  1963.  Pp.  40,  bibliog.,  8  sepia  plates, 
55  coloured  plates.) 

ALTHOUGH  the  collections  of  the  Medici 
family  now  housed  in  the  Museo  degli  Argenti 
of  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  Florence,  are  among  the 
oldest  and  richest  of  European  accumulations  of 
works  of  decorative  art,  they  have  been  rela- 
tively little  studied.  In  some  ways  this  is  not 
surprising,  for  in  a  country  which  abounds  with 
great  works  of  painting  and  sculpture  historians 
have  inevitably  concentrated  on  the  problems 
raised  by  the  history  of  these  two  arts.  Professor 
Morassi's  account  of  this  great  hoard  of  treasures 
must  therefore  be  welcomed  as  a  sign  that  in 
Italy  some  attention  is  at  last  being  paid  to  the 
decorative  arts.  Professor  Morassi  modestly  dis- 
claims any  specialised  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
but  nevertheless  gives  us  a  concise  and  careful 
survey,  based  in  part  on  recent  research,  of  the 
history  of  Medici  collecting,  concentrating  on 


metalwork,  jewellery  and  glyptic  art,  but 
occasionally  reminding  us  of  the  eagerness  with 
which  the  Medici  sought  for  antique  statues  and 
other  kinds  of  rarity.  Regrettably  he  excludes 
both  the  great  collection  of  porcelain  which 
once  decorated  the  apartments  of  the  Palazzo 
Pitti,  and  the  many  important  works  in  ivory 
owned  by  the  Medici.  Nor  docs  he  mention  the 
long  dispersed  but  important  armoury. 

The  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  objects 
assembled  by  this  celebrated  family  will  be 
immediately  obvious  to  anyone  who  looks 
through  the  sumptuous  plates  which  illustrate 
Professor  Morassi's  book.  But  the  collections  in 
themselves  are  a  phenomenon  of  unique  his- 
torical interest.  From  the  fifteenth  to  the  eight- 
eenth century  the  Medici  consciously  played  a 
primary  role  as  patrons  of  artists  and  as  collectors 
of  works  of  art,  and  their  collections  reflect  the 
persistent  enthusiasm  with  which  each  successive 
member  of  the  family  added  new  treasures  to  the 
ancestral  store.  This  tradition  of  collecting  and 
patronage,  which  eventually  conferred  immense 
prestige  on  what  had  originally  been  an  upstart 
family  of  bankers,  began  with  Cosimo  il  Vecchio 
(1 389-1464)  the  first  Medici  to  dominate  Flo- 
rence, and  was  continued  by  his  son  Piero  and 
his  famous  grandson  Lorenzo.  Few  objects  now 
survive  in  the  Museo  degli  Argenti  which 
belonged  to  Cosimo  and  Piero,  but  it  still  con- 
tains the  superb  Roman,  Byzantine,  and  early 
mediaeval  cups  and  vases  of  amethyst,  agate  and 
jasper  which  Lorenzo  collected  and  had  mounted 
in  gold.  Lorenzo  seems  in  fact  to  have  been  the 
first  Medici  to  have  the  characteristic  family 
passion  for  objects  made  of  semi-precious  stones 
or  rare  marbles. 

So  great  did  that  passion  become  during  the 
sixteenth  century  that  we  find  the  Grand-Duke 
Cosimo  I  (1519-74),  the  Medici  who  really 
established  the  family  as  a  princely  house,  making 
experiments  to  find  a  method  of  working  por- 
phyry, a  stone  too  hard  for  existing  techniques, 
and  ultimately  meeting  with  success.  This  per- 
sonal enthusiasm  for  the  manufacture  of  works 
of  art  reached  its  highest  pitch  in  Cosimo's  son 
and  successor,  the  remarkable  Grand-Duke 
Francesco  I  (1541-87),  who  not  only  experimen- 
ted in  imitating  oriental  stones  and  working 
rock  crystal,  but  attempted  to  discover  the 
secret  of  making  porcelain,  as  well  as  dabbling 
in  alchemy  and  architecture.  It  was  under 
Francesco  that  Bernardo  Buontalenti  (1536- 
1608),  architect,  sculptor,  painter,  theatrical 
engineer,  in  short  universal  artistic  genius, 
became  director  of  the  Grand-Ducal  workshops. 
Professor  Morassi  stresses  Buontalcnti's  influence 
as  a  designer,  and  illustrates  a  splendid  vase  in 
lapis  lazuli  made  by  him  in  1583  for  the  Grand- 
Duke,  as  well  as  other  pieces  in  his  manner.  The 
gold  mounts  of  the  1583  vase  were  made  by 
another  important  figure  in  the  princely  work- 
shops, Giacomo  Bilivert,  a  goldsmith  from 
Augsburg  who  came  to  Florence  in  1573,  and 
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rapidly  obtained  a  favoured  position  as  a  trusted 
agent  in  artistic  matters.  Bilivcrt's  success  in 
Florence,  like  that  of  the  Flemish  sculptor 
iGiovanni  Bologna,  shows  the  receptiveness  of 
lltalians  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  ccn- 
itury  to  artists  trained  north  of  the  Alps  ;  though 
lof  course  they  usually  succeeded  in  influencing 
the  foreigners  fairly  strongly. 

The  interest  of  the  sixteenth-century  Medici 
in  semi-precious  stones  and  marbles  seems  to 
have  resulted  in  relatively  little  patronage  for 
work  purely  in  gold  and  silver,  even  allowing 
for  the  extensive  destruction  which  usually  over- 
takes work  in  these  media.  Most  of  the  gold- 
smiths in  Medici  service  were  employed  to 
mount  work  in  other  materials,  and  Professor 
Morassi  reproduces  several  pieces  in  which  stone 
and  gold  or  silver-gilt  are  exquisitely  harmonised. 
But  if  the  Grand-Dukes  did  little  to  encourage 
the  goldsmith's  art  in  the  form  of  large  works, 
like  all  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century 
Italian  princes,  they  were  passionate  collectors 
of  jewels  and  pieces  of  jewellery,  principally  for 
their  usefulness  as  portable  treasure,  but  also  for 
purposes  of  ostentation  and  adornment. 

The  extraordinary  consistency  with  which  the 
Medici  accumulated  precious  objects  has  already 
been  mentioned;  one  of  its  most  striking  mani- 
festations was  the  development  of  the  tech- 
nique of  pietre  commesse  in  the  Grand-Ducal 
workshops  during  the  second  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  In  1568  we  learn  from  Vasari  of 
a  table  of  alabaster  inlaid  with  jewels  which 
was  being  made  for  the  Grand-Duke  Francesco, 
but  it  was  during  the  reign  of  Francesco's 
successor  Fcrdinando  I  (1 549-1609)  that  the  art 
was  first  practised  on  a  large  scale.  Much  work 
was  done  for  the  New  Sacristy  of  San  Lorenzo, 
whose  conception  dates  from  c.  1580,  but  which 
was  only  begun  in  1604.  The  completion  of  this 
staggeringly  sumptuous  Grand-Ducal  burial 
chapel,  with  its  dark  and  opulent  wealth  of 
coloured  marbles  and  other  precious  materials 
was  to  keep  the  Grand-Ducal  workshops  in  con- 
tinual employment  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  and  gave  the  Medici  the  unique  distinction 
of  being  the  only  European  dynasty  to  maintain 
a  large  art  workshop  on  a  permanent  footing. 
Professor  Morassi  reproduces  two  of  the  most 
famous  examples  of  reliefs  in  pietre  commesse:  the 
oval  view  of  the  Piazza  dclla  Signoria  executed 
in  gold,  crystal,  lapis  lazuli,  agate  and  heliotrope 
executed  by  Gaspare  Mola  at  some  date  after 
1594;  and  the  altar-frontal  of  jasper,  lapis  lazuli, 
gold  and  jewels,  originally  set  in  a  splendid  gold 
frame,  which  was  to  have  been  the  votive  offering 
of  the  Grand-Duke  Cosimo  II  to  the  church  of 
San  Carlo  Borromeo  in  Milan  had  he  recovered 
from  his  last  illness.  The  altar-frontal,  which 
dates  from  1619,  was  designed  by  the  painter 
Giovanni  Bilivert,  son  of  Giacomo,  and  then 
modelled  by  the  sculptor  Orazio  Mochi.  A 
coloured  working  model  for  it  is  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum. 

Professor  Morassi  does  not  spend  long  on  the 
Baroque  period,  during  which  Florence  lost  its 
position  as  the  leading  artistic  centre  of  Italy, 
contenting  himself  with  showing  us  some  ex- 
amples of  the  work  produced  by  the  school  of 
artists  whose  leading  exponents  were  the  sculp- 


tors Foggini  and  Soldani.  Instead  he  gives  a  brief 
survey  of  an  interesting  group  of  gold  and  silver 
pieces,  mostly  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  from  the  treasury  of  the  Prince 
Archbishops  of  Salzburg.  These  were  brought 
to  Florence  in  1814  by  the  Grand-Duke  Fcrdi- 
nando III  of  the  House  of  Lorraine-Hapsburg, 
whom  the  political  revolutions  of  the  Napo- 
leonic era  had  expelled  from  Tuscany  and  made 
ruler  of  Salzburg.  Their  inclusion  allows  us  to 
make  interesting  comparisons  between  Northern 
and  Italian  styles,  even  though  their  date  of  entry 
into  the  Palazzo  Pitti  forbids  us  to  call  them 
treasures  of  the  Medici. — R.  W.  Lightbown. 

MODERN  SCULPTURE  -  ORIGINS  AND 
EVOLUTION:  By  Jean  Selz.  (New  York: 
George  Braziller  Inc.  $17.50.) 

THE  period  covered  in  this  book  is  roughly 
1820-1920.  It  is  thus  the  sub-title  that  gives  the 
key  to  the  subject  matter.  This  particular  period 
is  usually  considered  as  being  dominated  by  the 
painters  from  Delacroix  to  Picasso.  It  is  just  as 
rich  in  sculptural  achievement  and  exploration. 
In  fact,  so  much  so  that  sculpture  is  now  riding 
on  a  crest  in  which  sculptors  paint  and  painters 
sculpt.  The  two  have  become  closely  integrated, 
with  the  one  illuminating  the  other. 

Academic  sculpture  in  the  mid-nineteenth 
century  had  reached  a  nadir  even  lower  than 
academic  painting.  It  had  degenerated  into  a 
matter  of  making  idealised  scale  models  of  the 
nude  and  portrait  head,  while  monumental 
pieces  were  considered  all  the  better  for  being 
kolossal  and  pseudo-classic  heroic. 

The  revolt  was  started  by  Daumier,  w  ho  was 
unaware  of  the  importance  of  his  o\\  n  work  so 
did  not  show  it,  and  Carpeaux,  whose  down-to- 
earth  statuary  was  considered  obscene.  Thus  the 
freedom  and  virility  of  their  work  never  achieved 
wide  influence  and  the  academic  encouraged  yet 
further  dreadful  work  by  classical  pasticheurs. 

It  took  a  giant  of  a  genius — Auguste  Rodin — 
to  bring  men's  minds  back  to  the  true  art  of 
sculpture,  and  his  influence  was,  happily,  all- 
powerful  until,  with  the  new  century  beginning, 
quite  new  emphases  on  form  were  postulated 
through  an  intellectual  appraisal  of  primitive  and 
archaic  three-dimensional  imagery.  Cubism, 
with  its  breaking  down  and  re-creating  of 
volumes  was  the  strong  influence  which  con- 
tinues to  this  day. 

It  is  this  history  which  Jean  Selz  unfolds.  He 
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does  it  with  clarity,  simplicity  and  a  pithy  but 
gentle  wit.  He  illustrates  his  story  with  many 
double  page  spreads  of  black-and-white  photo- 
graphs and  several  handsome  colour  plates.  He 
has  obviously  gone  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
find  exactly  the  example  he  needs  for  illumina- 
ting each  point  that  he  makes. 

The  nineteenth  century  is  simple  enough,  but 
one  particularly  admires  the  way  in  which  M. 
Selz  avoids  becoming  confused  with  the  ex- 
plosion of  creative  work  between  1909- 1920. 
This  he  does  by  sticking  to  the  central  point  that 
modern  sculpture,  be  it  figurative  or  non- 
figurative,  constructivist  or  objets  trouvees,  is 
always  a  statement  of  form  in  space,  and  that  the 
volumes  are  not  surface  contours  but  material  of 
weight  and  density,  which  is  not  abstract  in  the 
painter's  sense  of  the  term. 

Your  reviewer  has  one  criticism,  which  is  that 
M.  Selz  does  not  give  enough  attention  to  Bran- 
cusi;  for  it  was  he  who  made  the  purest  state- 
ments of  the  formal  function  of  the  sculptured 
object.  But  then,  he  does  not  claim  to  carry  his 
story  beyond  1920,  and  even  now  the  full  im- 
portance of  Brancusi  is  not  properly  under- 
stood. There  is  a  very  useful  bibliographical 
dictionary  of  sculptors  at  the  end  of  the  book. — 
Alastair  Gordon. 

BRITISH  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN 

1780-1850:  By  Geoffrey  A.  Godden.  (Lon- 
don: Arthur  Barker.  55s.  net.) 

MR.  GODDEN  does  not  set  out  to  give  a  com- 
prehensive, or  even  a  representative,  treatment 
of  his  title  subject.  That  could  only  be  done 
without  shallowness  in  two  or  three  ponderous 
volumes.  His  object  is  'to  include  information 
that  the  dealer  and  collector  alike  seek,  but 
cannot  find,  in  other  reference  books'.  Based  on 
this  principle,  and  on  the  author's  own  prefer- 
ences the  book  turns  out  to  be  an  original 
anthology — not  of  Other  Men's  Flowers,  but  of 
the  flowers  they  left  by  the  wayside.  Instead  of 
the  inevitable  chapter  on  Wedgwood,  for  ex- 
ample, we  find  one  on  'The  Wedgwood  school 
of  potters'.  In  other  chapters,  the  less  celebrated 
factories — Madeley,  Mason,  Pinxton,  the  nor- 
thern, Welsh  and  Scottish  potteries — are 
singled  out  for  illuminating  comment.  The 
second  chapter,  dealing  with  the  geographical 
location  and  history  of  the  potting  towns,  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable.  It  is  easy  to  transfer 
pcaches-and-cream  porcelain  from  bijou  antique 
shop  to  Chippendale  cabinet  without  the  re- 
motest knowledge  of  their  origin,  beyond  a 
name  familiar,  perhaps,  from  an  Arnold  Ben- 
nett novel  or  a  music-hall  joke.  That  the  serious 
collector  should  remain  in  such  ignorance  is 
obviously  undesirable. 

The  illustrations  are  chosen  with  a  purpose. 
All  are  of  documentary  dated  examples,  arranged 
in  chronological  order  so  that  changes  in  taste 
and  style  can  be  traced.  Again  Mr.  Godden's 
personal  predilections  make  themselves  felt.  He 
has  been  a  pioneer  in  the  study,  to  many  people 
uncnticing,  of  Victorian  ceramics,  and  these  arc 
well  represented.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the 
pictures  tie  in  well  with  the  text.  Mr.  G  iden's 
book  painlessly  fills  some  of  the  cavities  eft  by 
the  standard  reference  works. — Bevis  Biilier. 
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BOOK  PRODUCTION  NOTES 

by  Ruari  McLean 

The  Apocalypse  facsimile 

THE  Eugrammia  Press's  third  facsimile  publica- 
tion is  Diirer's  Apocalypse  of  1498.  The  fifteen 
woodcuts  (.page  size  U>g  in.  \  1 1 1  in.)  have  been 
reproduced  with  the  accompanying  German 
text  (a  translation  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John, 
set  in  black-letter  types  of  Anton  Koberger, 
Durer's  godfather)  from  a  copy  in  the  Print 
Room  of  the  British  Museum.  Comparison 
reveals  that  the  original  is,  thank  goodness, 
slightly  preferable  to  the  facsimile:  the  collo- 
type^ by  Van  Leer  of  Amsterdam,  are  very  good 
indeed,  but  there  is  an  occasional  very  slight 
tilling-in  of  closely  engraved  lines,  and  the 
Swedish-made  paper  is  whiter.  It  is  a  true 
facsimile,  with  no  retouching  of  broken  lines, 
and  was  well  worth  producing,  since  this  is  one 
of  the  great  achievements  of  European  art,  and 
the  first  in  wood-engraving :  until  the  Apocalypse, 
engravings  on  wood  were  generally  band- 
coloured  for  enrichment,  since  they  were  com- 
peting with  illuminated  illustrations,  but  Durer's 
mastery  of  the  medium  (even  though,  as  it  is 
believed,  he  did  not  engrave  himself)  showed 
that  wood-engravings  printed  only  in  black  ink 
could  be  infinitely  rich  by  themselves. 

The  facsimile  pages  are  quarter-bound  in  black 
morocco  with  buckram  sides  blocked  in  gold 
with  Diirer's  coat-of-arms,  by  the  Wigmore 
Bindery,  and  are  accompanied  in  a  slip-case  by 
an  Introduction  taken  from  Professor  Panofsky's 
classic  The  Life  and  Works  of  Albrcclit  Diirer,  with 
notes  on  the  plates  and  a  select  bibliography. 

The  edition  is  limited  to  five  hundred  and 
thirty-five  numbered  copies  (only  five  hundred 
for  sale)  and  the  price  is  sixteen  guineasor  $49-25. 

Two  Dover  publications 

I  )r.  Willi  Kurth's  The  Complete  Woodcuts  of 
Albrecht  Diirer,  with  a  foreword  by  Campbell 
Dodgson,  originally  published  in  1927,  has  just 
been  reprinted  by  Dover  Publications  Inc.  of 
New  York  as  a  paperback,  page  size  12 J  in.  X 
X£  in.,  and  is  distributed  by  Constable  &  Co., 
London,  at  20s. 

The  quality  of  the  offsct-litho  reproduction  is 
extremely  high;  the  Apocalypse  plates,  for 
example,  although  of  course  reduced,  compare 
most  favourably  with  the  facsimile  discussed 
above.  This  is  a  most  valuable  and  beautiful 
book. 

I  >OVCI  Publications  Inc.  have  also  recently 
produi  ed  a  paperback  in  the  same  style,  a  new 
work  Graphic  Worlds  oj  Peter  Bruegel  the  Elder 
distributed  by  Constable,  24s.)  edited  by  H. 
Arthur  Klo  It  reproduces  sixty-four  cngrav- 
ings  <>;:  copper  and  a  woodcut.  Again,  the  offset- 
litho  reproductions  are  so  good  that  this  book 
deserves  the  widest  circulation. 

Eric  Gill 

In  1952i  '.ric  Gill's  widow  gave  a  comprehen- 
sive collection  of  her  husband's  file  copies  of  his 
own  engravings  on  wood  and  metal  to  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum.  Mr.  John  Physick,  of 
the  Department  of  Prints  and  Drawings,  has 
compiled  a  Catalogue  of  this  Collection,  which 
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Readers,  especially  in  some  of  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  world,  may  like  to  know  that 
any  book  reviewed  on  these  pages,  or 
shown  under  'Books  Received',  can  be 
ordered  by  post  from  The  Belgrave 
Library,  22  Armoury  Way,  London, 
S.W.18. 


has  recently  been  published  by  Her  Majesty's 
Stationery  Office  at  27s.  6d.,  in  conjunction  with 
a  paper-backed  picture  book  at  12s.  6d.  This 
publication,  The  Engraved  Work  of  Eric  Gill, 
contains  a  short  Introduction,  a  list  of  the  plates 
with  detailed  descriptions,  and  two  hundred  and 
five  engravings  mostly  reproduced  in  their 
actual  size,  the  exceptions  being  a  few  which 
required  slight  reduction.  The  printing,  by  the 
Curwen  Press,  is  excellent  and  the  whole  book 
is  an  admirable  record  of  Gill's  working  career. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

(The  inclusion  of  a  book  in  this  list  does  not 
preclude  us  from  publishing  a  review  later.) 

Ajanta,  Ellora  and  Aurangabad  Caves:  By 

R.  S.  Gupte  and  B.  D.  Mahajan.  288  pp.  349 
ill.  Taraporevala  Sons  Ltd.,  Bombay.  Jjj. 
Despite  mistakes  in  detail,  a  useful  and  com- 
prehensive guide  to  Indian  cave-temples  at 
these  three  important  sites.  Of  particular  value 
for  the  less  well-known  caves  at  Aurangabad. 

Jewelry:  By  L.  Giltay-Nijssen.  London:  The 
Merlin  Press  Ltd.  12s.  6d.  flexible  binding. 
1 8s.  cloth  binding. 

Furniture  of  Classical  Greece:  By  T.  H. 

Robsjohn-Gibbings  and  Carlton  W.  Pullin. 
New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf  Inc.  (501 
Madison  Avenue).  $20.00. 


Tiranti's  arc  fine  art  booksellers 
and  as  specialists  they  carry  one  of 
the  largest  art  book  stocks  in  the 
world.  Enquiries  for  books  reviewed 
here  or  for  any  other  art  book  will 
have  our  immediate  attention. 

TIRANTl's  BOOKSHOP,   72  CHARLOTTE  ST. 
LONDON  W.I 


Anglo-Saxon  Pennies:  By  Michael  Dolley. 
The  Portland  Vase:  By  D.  E.  L.  Haynes. 
Maya  Jades:  By  Adrian  Digby.  Four  Hun- 
dred Years  of  Music  Printing:  By  A. 

Hyatt  King.  London:  The  British  Museum. 

5s.  each. 

Carthage:  By  Gilbert  Picard.  Translated  from 
the  French  by  Miriam  and  Lionel  Kochan. 
London:  Elek  Books.  50s.  net. 

Country  Furniture  of  Early  America:  By  H. 

Lionel  Williams.  London:  W.  H.  Allen.  63s. 

A  Dictionary  of  Modern  Painting:  General 
Editors:  Carlton  Lake  and  Robert  Maillard. 
London:  Methuen  &  Co.  Ltd.  50s.  net. 

A  Handbook  of  Chinese  Art,  for  collectors 
and  students:  By  Margaret  Medley.  London: 
G.  Bell  &  Sons  Ltd.  22s.  6d.  net. 

Architecture  of  France.  Architecture  of 
Italy:  Both  by  Bruce  Allsopp  and  Ursula 
Clark.  Oriel  Guides.  Newcastle  upon  Tyne: 
Oriel  Press  (27  Ridley  Place).  9s.  6d.  flexible 
cover.  16s.  hard  cover. 

Nickel  for  coinage:  By  H.  G.  Stride,  O.B.E., 
I.S.O.,  formerly  of  the  Royal  Mint.  London: 
Hutchinson  &  Co.  63s.  in  U.K.  only. 

Through  My  Eyes:  By  Harry  Shapiro.  Rycr- 
son  Press.  London  agents:  Bailey  Bros.  & 
Swinfen.  40s. 

Playthings  of  Yesterday:  By  Harry  Symons. 
Ryerson  Press.  London  agents :  Bailey  Bros.  & 
Swinfen.  £5  12s. 

All  the  Paintings  of  Giotto.  Parts  I  and  II: 

Text  by  Roberto  Salvini.  Translated  by  Paul 
Colacicchi.  London:  Oldbournc  Press.  20s. 

All  the  Paintings  of  Lorenzo  Lotto.  Parts  I 

and  II:  By  Piero  Bianconi.  Translated  by  Paul 
Colacicchi.  London:  Oldbourne  Press.  20s. 

The  Cut  of  Men's  Clothes.  1600-1900:  By 

Norah  Waugh.  London:  Fabcr  &  Faber.  50s. 

The  History  of  Woodworking  Tools:  By 

W.  L.  Goodman.  London:  G.  Bell  &  Sons 
Ltd.  45s.  net. 

The  Art  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  A  Hand- 
book for  Students  and  Travellers:  By 

Heinrich  Woffin.  New  York:  Schocken. 
London  agents:  Bailey  Bros.  &  Swinfen. 
21s.  U.S.A.  $2. 45,  paperback. 

Rodin:  By  Albert  E.  Elsen.  London:  W.  H. 
Allen.  68s. 

Italian  Maiolica:  By  Bernard  Rackham. 
(Revised  edition.)  London :  Faber  &  Faber. 
52s.  6d. 

Costume  in  the  Theatre:  By  James  Laver. 
London:  George  G.  Harrap  &  Co.  35s. 
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I.  Rare  mid  sixteenth-century  Gothic  oak  armchair,  tiom  the  Mrs.  Geoffrey  Hart  Collection.  ,£892  (Christie's).  2.  Oak  plaque,  55^  inches  high,  School  of 
Cologne,  late  fifteenth  century.  £2,520  (Christie's).  3.  One  of  a  set  of  four  William  and  Mary  period  candlesticks,  5J  inches  high,  1694,  maker'-  mark 
three  birds  (?  swans).  ,£3,600  (Christie's).  This  set  wa  to]  the  same  rooms  in  1928  for  £294.  4.  Louis  XVI  marquetry  commode  a  vantaux,  b)  Javid 
Roentgen,  twice  branded  with  the  royal  crown  and  the  cha  tea  1  mark  of  Versailles,  72  inches  wide,  35  inches  high.  Bought  by  Mrs.  Linsky ,  of  Ne  v  York, 
for  £63,000  (Sotheby's),  a  world  record  price  for  a  piece  of  furniture.  5.  Rare  James  II  mug,  4%  inches  high,  maker's  mark  P.  crowned  (Benjamii.  Pyne), 
1688.  £1.500  (Sotheby's).  £1  =  2.79  dollars  =  13.71  N.F. 
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6.  Pierre  Bonnard.  Coquelicots  au  pot  de  gres,  signed,  Om  71  high,  Om  54  wide.  N.F.  280,000  (Palais 
Galliera),  Block  sale.  This  was  last  sold  in  March,  1961,  for  N.F.  268,000.  7.  P.  A.  Renoir.  Bords  de 
Seine  a  Argenteuil,  signed,  om  55  high,  om  655  wide.  N.F.  310,000  (Palais  Galliera),  Block  sale.  Last 
sold  in  November,  1961,  for  N.F.  400,000.  8.  John  Constable,  R.A.  Somerset  House,  panel,  6^  X  7§ 
inches.  £5,200  (Sotheby's).  9.  First  Period  Worcester  Plate,  9  inches.  £540  (Sotheby's).  10.  Louis  XV 
inlaid  acajou  bureau  plat  with  rich  bronze  dore  mounts.  Dollars  26,000  (Parke-Bernet,  New  York). 
£1  =  2.79  dollars  =  13.71  N.F. 
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II.  Wrought  gold  and  enamel  amulet  marriage  ring.  Dollars  8,000  (Parke-Bernet).  12.  One  of  a 
highly  important  set  of  four  early  Louis  XV  ormolu  wall  candelabra,  all  four  stamped  No. 28  CP. 
and  crown.  Two  are  stamped  Fait  par  F.T.  Germain,  Sculpt,  orfie  due  Roy,  aux  Galleries  du  Louvre, 
Paris,  1756.  ,£39,000  (Sotheby's).  13.  Lucas  Cranach  the  Elder.  The  Crucifixion,  with  the  Virgin  and  the 
Magdalene  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  panel,  24^  ■  15J  inches.  £21,000  (Christie's).  14.  Ch'ien  Lung 
porcelain  bowl,  21.J  inches  diameter.  £550  (Phillips,  Son  &  Neale,  London).  15.  Venetian  painted 
commode,  48  inches  wide,  eighteenth  century.  £1,365  (Christie's). 
£1=  2.79  dollars  =  13.71  N.F. 
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The  Art  Market:  Britain's  contribution 


THE  difference  between  economic  growth 
and  economic  boom  in  Britain  can  perhaps 
be  illustrated  by  comparing  the  rise  in  the  total 
national  exports  between  1948  and  1963  with 
the  exports  of  art  and  antiques  over  the  same 
period.  The  former  are  2-6  times  higher,  the 
latter  9-8.  (Since  1938,  the  figures  are  7-9  and 
20- 1  respectively.)  Although  Britain's  art  and 
antique  dealers  supply  only  0-6  per  cent  of  the 
total  national  exports  (o- 15  in  1948,  0-2  in  1938), 
the  actual  size  of  their  contribution  in  1963, 
some  £25  Jm.  gross  (£7111.  net),  is  note- 
worthy. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  table  below,  trade  in 
works  of  art  has  increased  substantially  more 
than  that  in  antiques.  In  fact  in  1963  the  total 
value  of  works  of  art  exported  and  re-exported 
was  19-9  times  its  1948  level,  the  export  of 
antiques  being  only  4-6  times  as  much.  For 
antiques  the  immediate  post-war  years  showed 
exports  running  at  4  times  their  1938  figure, 
while  those  for  works  of  art  were  still  roughly 
the  same.  Since  1948  however  the  proportion  of 
antiques  exported  as  compared  with  works  of 
art  has  declined  from  62-9  per  cent  to  29-2  per 
cent  of  the  whole  in  1963. 

Another  indication  of  the  relative  patterns  of 
growth  was  obvious  when  the  total  number  of 
art  and  antique  dealers  was  abstracted  from  the 
classified  section  of  Kelly's  Post  Office  London 
Directory  for  1938  and  1947-1963.  There  is  no 
room  to  give  the  figures  in  full  (they  are  all  ap- 
proximate) but  in  1938  there  were  102  picture 
dealers  in  London;  the  number  had  fallen  to  60 
in  1948  (50  in  1947)  recovered  its  original  strength 
by  1 959.  and  risen  to  1 30m  1963  ofwhich  52  dealt 
mostly  or  exclusively  in  modern  art.  As  for  an- 


tique dealers :  there  were  490  in  1938,433  in  1948 
(458  in  1947),  568  in  1950  rising  steadily  to  a  max- 
imum of  804  in  i960  and  falling  back  to  770  in 
1963  ofwhom  roughly  27  per  cent  were  members 
of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association. 

Looking  more  closely  at  the  tables  on  the 
facing  page  (1961  is  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  detailed  figures  are  available),  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  European  market  now  rivals  in 
importance  that  of  the  United  States.  Taking 
antiques  as  an  example,  the  United  States'  share 
of  exports  has  dropped  from  70-5  per  cent  in 
1948  to  49-1  per  cent  in  1961,  not  much  more 
than  the  European  total  for  the  same  year.  The 
Commonwealth  share  (including  South  Africa 
and  the  Irish  Republic)  has  declined  from  19-6 
per  cent  to  9-2;  while  Italy  at  16-4  per  cent  was 
the  largest  single  market  in  1961  after  the  United 
States.  As  regards  imports,  the  U.S.A.  is  likewise 
challenged  by  Europe,  each  sending  over  one 
million  pounds  worth  of  antiques  to  Britain  in 
1 961.  Though  the  figures  for  antiques  show  a 
net  outflow  of  goods  (some  £3m.  to  the  U.S.A. 
and  some  £2§m.  to  Europe)  it  is  possible  that 
there  are  more  items  imported  than  are  exported. 
Certainly  this  is  true  for  works  of  art,  but 
unfortunately  no  quantitative  trading  figures  for 
antiques  are  published. 

Although  space  does  not  allow  a  complete 
range  of  Tables  of  Origin  or  Destination  to  be 
shown  here,  mention  should  be  made  of  some 
other  particularly  interesting  figures.  In  1961 
the  total  value  of  original  prints  imported  was 
£98,839,  of  which  .£8,325  came  from  Russia, 
and  £49,211  from  the  U.S.A.  In  the  same  year 
imports  of  sculpture  and  statuary  totalled 
£424,093;    £97.948   from   France,  £24,813 


from  Italy  and  £79,820  from  the  United  States.  I  \ 
It  will  probably  reassure  many  to  see  just  how  j  < 
much  is  imported  into  Britain  at  the  present  time :  j 
antiques  and  works  of  art  to  the  total  value  of  1  I 
nearly  £i8jm.  in  1963. 

The  large  re-export  trade  in  works  of  artjd 
reflects  the  traditional  national  concern  with 
this  type  of  business.  In  fact  the  art  and  antique  1 
markets'  share  of  the  total  national  re-exports  \4 
has  grown  from  0-43  per  cent  in  1948  (0  76  per 
cent  in  1938)  to  2-86  per  cent  in  1963.  Clearly  mi 
this  remarkable  success  is  due  to  a  large  extent  to 
the  dominating  position  secured  for  themselves 
by  the  international  art  and  antique  auction 
rooms  in  London.  There  is  incidently  some  un- 
certainty as  to  what  constitutes  a  're-export'  of  a 
work  of  art  or  an  antique.  It  seems  most  likely 
however  that  when  something  has  been  in 
Britain  more  than  one  hundred  years  and  it  is 
sold  abroad,  it  is  exported,  not  re-exported, 
whatever  its  ultimate  country  of  origin.  Goods 
temporarily  imported  or  exported  for  exhibition 
are  not  included  in  the  tables.  The  re-export  1 
figures  for  1962  and  1963  include  antiques  as 
well  as  works  of  art. 

All  the  figures  relating  to  Imports,  Exports 
and  Re-exports  have  been  taken  directly  from  or 
calculated  from  the  monthly  Trade  and  Naviga- 
tion Accounts  and  the  Annual  Statement  of  Trade, 
both  published  for  the  Statistical  Office  of  Her  I 
Majesty's  Customs  and  Excise.  I  am  especially 
grateful  to  the  staffs  of  the  Statistical  Office,  and 
the  Westminster  Central  Reference  Library  for 
their  patient  help  and  unfailing  courtesy,  and  to 
Mr.  Jonathan  Tatlow  who  organised  a  bewilder- 
ing mass  of  figures  into  the  legible  form  here 
presented. — David  Coombs. 


WORKS  OF  ART 

ANTIQUES 

MARKET 

TOTAL 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Re-exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1938 

978,962 

330,502 

469,170 

526,484 

465,338 

1,505,446 

1,265,010 

1947 

277,119 

656,820 

256,198 

112,660 

1,635,239 

389,779 

2,548,257 

1948 

752,781 

694,027 

268,962 

298,838 

1,631,998 

1,051,619 

2,594,987 

1949 

760,646 

638,402 

125,135 

198,984 

1,444,940 

959,630 

2,206,477 

1950 

1 ,335,569 

1 ,068,354 

437,328 

316,936 

2,208,152 

1,652,505 

3,703,834 

1951 

1,613,393 

1 ,842,546 

270,464 

467,127 

2,486,494 

2,080,519 

4,599,504 

1952 

1,264,672 

1 ,501 ,834 

712,835 

430,255 

3,003,186 

1,694,927 

5,217,855 

195'. 

1,705,697 

982,603 

1,206,471 

570,135 

2,815,170 

2,275,832 

5,004,244 

1954 

2,959,034 

1,260,950 

1,535,966 

673,308 

3,023,017 

3,632,342 

5,819,933 

1955 

2,756,244 

1,414,799 

1,778,277 

862,396 

3,585,347 

3,618,620 

6,778,423 

1956 

4,579,792 

1,736,411 

2,297,930 

1 ,036,571 

4,128,042 

5,616,363 

8,162,383 

1957 

4,544,700 

1,529,321 

2,666,661 

1,118,989 

4,190,756 

5,663,689 

8,386,738 

1958 

7,023,651 

1 ,587,579 

3,931 ,663 

1 ,029,321 

3,652,837 

8,052,972 

9,172,079 

^159 

11,045,416 

3,530,160 

5,363,312 

1 ,890,354 

5,044,904 

12,935,770 

13,938,376 

i960 

13,994,392 

4,960,478 

7,861 ,394 

3,207,487 

5,800,295 

17,201,879 

18,622,167 

1961 

11,856,684 

8,215,944 

5,314,006 

2,643,327 

5,877,316 

14,500,011 

19,407,266 

1962 

10,693,834 

10,440,424 

2,636,253 

3,955,857 

7,394,366 

14,649,691 

20,471,041 

1963 

13,875,873 

13,621,074 

4,390,995 

4,559,415 

7,435,138 

18,435,288 

25,447,207 
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Works  of  Art 


Origin  or 

Quantity 

Value 

Destination 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1959 

1960 

1961 

IMPORTS:  PAINTINGS,  DRAWINGS,  PASTELS 

£ 

£ 

£ 

O.  M  1 1 1  l>a 

97 

1 ,724 

560 

14,490 

37,634 

30,681 

Unnn  knnn 
n  u  1 1  y  T\\j i 1 y 

6,866 

2,331 

3,686 

4,921 

6,391 

9,903 

A  1 1 etra 1  i  a 
MUoLI  alia 

565 

623 

382 

23,760 

13,832 

17,083 

\^  a  1 1  a  U  a 

oil 

935 

134,453 

162,791 

107,428 

Othpr  Pmwlth 

W  L  1  1  t~  1     V  1  1  I  W  1  L  1  ! 

664 

3,909 

1  ^89 

94  595 

1  q  om 

I  57, o  I  D 

Irish  Rep. 

1,307 

1,377 

2,565 

328,800 

224,508 

208,155 

Sweden 

161 

284 

148 

41,617 

251 ,086 

161,308 

Germany,  W. 

5,307 

3,181 

2,065 

718,302 

687,067 

656,369 

Germany,  E. 

26 

3,634 

Netherlands 

5,998 

5,724 

5,292 

505,323 

318,767 

225,927 

Relnium 

l  '      IUIUII  1 

732 

1,476 

1,703 

115,733 

549,824 

157,782 

France 

17,580 

16,668 

10,466 

1,758,845 

2,198,138 

2,820,316 

Switzerland 

1,287 

1,323 

2,934 

1,327,107 

2,443,864 

2,766,857 

Spain 

206 

179 

332 

8,390 

14,796 

171,257 

Italy 

2,692 

3,189 

3,122 

211,517 

370,478 

127,175 

Austria 

1,324 

2,130 

2,503 

26,713 

34,090 

102,928 

U.S.A. 

2,675 

4,026 

4,561 

3,821,735 

4,504,073 

3,560,590 

Rest 

138,279 

22,132 

9,933 

1,633,672 

1 ,738,439 

173,717 

Total 

186,444  71,124 

52,581 

10,699,903  13,579,867  11,333,752 

EXPORTS:  OILOR  WATERCOLOUR  PAINTINGS 

£ 

£ 

£ 

^      A  -f  r  i  o 

O .  Mill  L-d 

512 

285 

291 

59,889 

10,145 

17,838 

r\llUU.  ot  INydb. 

68 

40 

775 

11,510 

4,362 

15,881 

A  j  i  c*  "f  r"  o  1  i  o 

Musiraiia 

371 

283 

569 

131,868 

51,346 

60,037 

New  Zealand 

176 

93 

142 

7,186 

12,939 

16,566 

L*anaaa 

1,325 

1,587 

3,802 

141,816 

127,083 

162,041 

vjiner  ^mwiin 

440 

999 

784 

19,281 

24,392 

39,804 

Irish  Rep. 

411 

691 

488 

29,664 

70,226 

84,140 

Germany,  W. 

949 

2,245 

1,704 

356,753 

411,737 

403,651 

>J  ci  niuiiy  ,  L_  • 

1 

2 

125 

1,560 

Netherlands 

435 

587 

714 

79,002 

148,168 

301,611 

Belgium 

711 

396 

910 

81 ,826 

44,206 

117,264 

France 

1,496 

2,106 

1,710 

153,781 

421,570 

755,825 

Switzerland 

1,146 

1,922 

1,258 

587,127 

783,575 

1 ,035,320 

Italy 

3,826 

4,118 

6,714 

126,824 

128,799 

721,516 

U.S.A. 

13,896 

12,299 

15,281 

1,099,216 

2,024,941 

3,322,053 

Rest 

5,027 

5,452 

4,396 

127,846 

189,499 

312,061 

Total 

30,790 

33,105 

39,538 

3,013,714 

4,454,496 

7,365,608 

RE-EXPORTS 

:PAINTINGS,  DRAWINGS, 

PASTELS 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Canada 

55 

110 

54 

139,673 

50,057 

22,700 

Other  Cmwlth 

320 

39 

104 

51,610 

5,674 

8,946 

Irish  Rep. 

54 

39 

1,048 

55,744 

10,036 

77,502 

Germany,  W. 

632 

230 

297 

127,698 

351 ,229 

705,216 

France 

3,830 

1,360 

2,305 

476,773 

742,775 

954,157 

Switzerland 

507 

385 

283 

1,154,097 

1,619,585 

945,826 

U.S.A. 

1,555 

1,291 

1,401 

1  -97,166 

2,300,978 

1 ,283,075 

Rest 

2,196 

1,410 

1,050 

581 ,530 

1 ,531 ,654 

217,318 

Total 

9,149 

4,864 

6,542 

4,314,291 

6,611,988 

4,214,740 

Antiques 


Origin  or 

Value 

Destination 

1959 

1960 

1961 

IMPORTS:  ANTIQUES, 

COLLECTORS'  PIECES 

£ 

£ 

£ 

South  Africa 

13,370 

27,858 

12,480 

Kenya 

1,946 

7,104 

17,572 

Hong  Kong 

68,345 

108,882 

100,808 

Australia 

13,302 

29,952 

18,269 

Canada 

12,598 

95,104 

20,871 

Other  Cmwlth 

31 ,692 

29,049 

29,769 

Irish  Rep. 

106,486 

140,326 

107,770 

Germany,  W. 

90,266 

82,889 

81 ,089 

Netherlands 

78,647 

64,064 

77,019 

Belgium 

39,305 

342,143 

76,436 

France 

272,923 

262,641 

400,691 

Switzerland 

157,463 

354,148 

199,743 

Italy 

106,483 

95,681 

264,492 

U.S.A. 

752,022 

1,157,808 

1 ,025,382 

Rest 

145,506 

409,838 

210,936 

Total 

1,890,354 

3,207,487 

2,643,327 

EXPORTS:  ANTIQUES, 

COLLECTORS'  PIECES 

£ 

£ 

£ 

South  Africa 

75,012 

53,718 

30,274 

Australia 

95,168 

82,077 

91,419 

New  Zealand 

4,276 

8,342 

20,087 

Canada 

217,720 

270,470 

258,857 

Other  Cmwlth 

47,514 

50,867 

52,346 

Irish  Rep. 

36,850 

68,758 

87,241 

Denmark 

72,328 

122,232 

157,383 

Germany,  W. 

197,836 

152,162 

228,538 

Germany,  E. 

8 

Netherlands 

78,596 

98,263 

135,481 

Belgium 

130,034 

132,221 

147,312 

France 

173,792 

456,115 

218,484 

Switzerland 

155,690 

223,307 

260,755 

Italy 

682,057 

960,109 

976,114 

U.S.A. 

2,814,378 

2,857,433 

2,887,513 

Rest 

263,653 

264,213 

325,512 

Total 

5,044,904 

5,800,295 

5,877,316 

RE-EXPORTS:  ANTIQUES, 

COLLECTORS'  PIECES 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Hong  Kong 

13,192 

5,607 

13,790 

Australia 

6,308 

2,887 

7,049 

Canada 

9,883 

7,959 

6,532 

West  Indies 

5,500 

Other  Cmwlth 

&  Irish  Rep. 

33,459 

14,792 

4,839 

Germany,  W. 

54,915 

28,424 

58,731 

Germany,  E. 

674 

299 

Netherlands 

69,044 

23,577 

30,318 

France 

120,007 

127,441 

88,258 

Switzerland 

90,556 

79,590 

118,101 

Italy 

96,587 

126,394 

233,411 

Liechtenstein 

12,500 

109,500 

U.S.A. 

333,637 

680,224 

284,483 

Rest 

100,703 

62,915 

79  '  J9 

Total 

928,965 

1,172,609 

1,03«  ,521 

i3i 
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The  Art  of  Mughal  India 

OF  what  reigning  house  of  the  Western 
world,  past  or  present,  can  it  be  said  that 
'it  began  and  ended  with  poets'?  Yet  this  is  the 
unique  and  justified  boast  made  for  the  'Grand 
Moguls'.  We  should  not  wonder  therefore  that 
in  the  two  centuries  of  their  domination  over  the 
Indian  peninsula,  from  the  sixteenth  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  these  'poet-despots'  re- 
molded nearer  to  the  heart's  desire  the  art,  cul- 
ture, and  mores  of  the  fabled  and  fabulous  land 
they  had  nude  their  inheritance. 

These  descendants  of  Genghis  Khan  and 
Timur,  then  fierce  leaders  of  the  turbulent  hordes 
ili.it  swepl  b  X  a  tide  of  lava  over  the  ancient  do- 
minions oi  the  Ciuptas — once  securely  establish- 
ed on  their  tl  -one,  proved  to  be  cosmopolitan 
aesthetes,  willing  to  welcome  and  patronize  the 
native  an  of  their  subject  people,  and  even  that 
of  Europe.  It  was  inevitable  that  this  large 
tolerano  should  eventually  bring  about  an 
artistic  degeneration,  but,  at  its  zenith,  it  was 
responsible  for  an  upsurge  of  extraordinary 
vitality  and  originality,  blending  the  two  power- 
ful streams  of  the  native  Hindu  tradition  and  the 
imported   Persian   tradition   into  a  splendid, 


harmonious  flow  that  revitalized  and  enriched 
Indian  cultural  and  artistic  life. 

The  story  of  this  wonderful  era  was  presented 
in  an  exhibition  at  Asia  House,  New  York,  that 
was  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  past  season.  To 
attempt  to  compress  within  necessary  limits  the 
splendid  pageant  of  Mughal  art  was  a  challenge, 
but  it  was  admirably  met.  This  was  made  possible 
in  great  part  by  the  fact  that  so  much  of  the  fine 
art  of  a  gigantic  land — if  we  except  the  architec- 
ture— is  actually  miniature  in  scale  as  well  as 
jewel-like  in  texture.  Accordingly,  the  two 
galleries  devoted  to  this  major  show  could  be 
made  to  hold  a  remarkable  number  of  the  ravish- 
ing paintings,  like  nothing  so  much  as  our  very 
finest  Mediaeval  'illuminations',  and  an  assem- 
blage of  precious  objects  of  truly  faerie  loveliness : 
textiles  of  gauze-like  fineness  but  splendid  as  our 
heaviest  'cloth  of  gold'  brocades;  jade  cups  and 
boxes,  quite  unlike  the  more  familiar  Chinese 
equivalent,  wonderfully  sculptural  indeed  but 
in  an  ethereal,  blossom-like  maimer,  tenuous 
and  translucent  as  petals  in  texture,  and  enriched 
with  the  soft  sparkle  of  gold  and  rubies;  a  sump- 
tuous gold  spoon,  again  crusted  with  rubies, 
dating  back  to  the  reign  of  Jahangir  ('the  World- 


Seizer')  and  exceeding  in  sumptuousness  the 
richest  of  Renaissance  implements;  gold- 
damascened  helmets,  and  sabres  and  poniards, 
such  as  were  wielded  by  Sohrab  and  Rustum,  of 
preciously  chased  metal  and  with  hilts  of  jade  set 
with  precious  stones  in  delicate  floral  patterns; 
and  one  fantastic  lacquer  binding  for  a  priceless 
manuscript,  that  beggars  description  because  of 
the  extraordinary  fineness  and  complexity  of  its 
decoration  and  surely  has  very  good  claims  to  the 
title  of  the  most  beautiful  book  in  the  world. 

Small  wonder  indeed  that  the  exhibition 
proved  even  more  of  a  success  than  had  been 
expected.  The  lure  of  all  this  charm  and  brilliance 
and  of  countless  romantic  connotations  proved 
irresistible  even  to  many  who  may  haveby-passed 
a  great  deal  of  the  true  value  of  the  show.  For 
indeed  how  much  richer,  fuller  and  deeper  is 
Mughal  art  than  these  glittering  and  superficial 
elements,  appealing  though  they  are,  and  even 
admittedly  an  essential  part  of  the  art — for  who 
shall  tell  where  the  craftsman  ends  and  the  artist 
begins  when  forms  defined  with  impeccable 
clarity  and  decision  could  be  marred,  very  liter- 
ally, by  'a  hair's  breadth',  and  colour  harmonies 
of  astounding  sophistication  depend  vitally  on 
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the  spotless  purity  of  subtle  tonalities — some- 
times, clear  as  the  depth  of  a  jewel,  or  else 
evanescent  and  undchnable  as  morning  mists? 

How  came  this  extraordinary  art  about?  The 
explanation  is  fantastic  but  also  childishly  simple. 
Of  Babur,  the  first  conqueror  and  Mughal 
emperor  of  India,  it  is  said  that  his  first  act  after 
the  final  victory  that  consolidated  his  empire  was 
to  lay  out  a  garden.  There  had  been  little  time  in 
the  life  of  the  great  warrior  for  the  amenities  of 
civilized  living,  but  his  longing  for  these  was  all 
the  more  intense.  It  is  said  that  'he  thought  noth- 
ing of  holding  up  a  campaign  to  admire  a  bird  or 
a  flower'.  According  to  legend,  he  sacrificed  his 
own  life  for  that  of  his  ailing  son,  offering  it  in 
exchange  to  the  Deity,  who  accepted  the  bar- 
gain. Fittingly,  Babur  was  buried  in  a  garden  of 
this  verdant  city  of  Kabul  which  he  had  always 
preferred  to  the  arid  stretches  of  India.  His  son 
Humayun  did  not  follow  in  his  father's  footsteps 
as  a  conqueror,  but  in  spite  of  his  many  failings 
he  achieved  a  bloodless  victory  of  immeasurable 
importance:  when  in  exile  at  the  Persian  court  as 
the  result  of  a  rebellion,  he  knew  how  to  take 
advantage  of  the  crisis  of  puritanism  that  had 
momentarily  placed  poets  and  artists  in  dis- 
favour or  at  least  disregard  at  the  court  of  the 
Safavids,  and  he  brought  back  with  him  a  num- 
ber of  Persian  painters  of  high  renown.  He  was 
also  the  father  of  the  mighty  Akbar,  in  whom 
revived  the  martial  spirit  of  his  grand-sire  but 
who  was  also  not  only  a  connoisseur  but  a 
gifted  painter.  Akbar,  not  surprisingly,  was  a 
tremendous  patron  of  the  arts:  among  other 
projects,  he  commissioned  in  1 567  the  famous 
manuscript  Dastan  i-Amir  Hamza  (of  which  only 
two  hundred  pages  are  presently  known,  though 
it  occupied  twelve  large  volumes  and  contained 
no  less  than  fourteen  hundred  paintings).  In  tins 
historical  work  is  evidenced  what  Mr.  Stuart 
Cary  Welch,  organizer  of  the  exhibition  and 
author  of  the  catalogue,  describes  as  'Dyonisiac 
turbulence,  broad  handling,  and  strident,  ex- 
pressive color.  The  Hamza-naina  is  a  vision  of 
the  world  through  the  eyes  of  a  lion.  And  the 
lion,  of  course,  was  Akbar  .  .  .' 

This  is  an  interesting  theory,  yet  one  is  also 
tempted  to  reflect  that  'power'  in  this  sense  might 
possibly  be  equated  with  crudity,  or  barbarism, 
and  primitive  simplicity  and  directness  with  a 
lack  of  imagination,  of  finer  feelings,  or  even 
merely  of  physical  skill.  On  this  basis,  and  with- 
out in  any  way  detracting  from  the  undoubted 
merits  of  the  earlier  productions,  it  would  be 
permissible  to  prefer  those  of  a  later  date  when 
perfect  fusion  of  powerful  inspiration  and 
masterly  execution  had  been  achieved. 

This  came  about  already  in  Akbar's  own  life- 
time, and  was  the  crowning  glory  of  the  reign 
of  his  son,  Selim,  self-styled  Jahangir,  i.e.  the 
World-Seizer.  By  no  means  the  equal  111 
sagaciousness  and  foresight  of  his  illustrious 
father,  Jahangir  may  be  said  rather  to  have 
repeated  the  artistic  conquests  of  his  grand- 
father, Humayun.  He  was  a  truly  'World- 
seizer'  in  the  sense  that  the  world  was  indeed  his 
oyster.  He  was  a  Prince  amongst  connoisseurs, 
and  his  recorded  boasts  to  this  effect  are  not  only 
significant  but  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
opinion  of  posterity  and  therefore  may  bear 


repeating:  '  .  .  .  my  liking  for  painting  and  my 
practice  in  judging  it  have  arrived  at  such  a  point 
that  when  any  work  is  brought  before  me,  either 
of  deceased  artists  or  of  the  present  day,  I  say  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment  that  it  is  the  work  of 
such  and  such  a  man.  And  if  there  be  a  picture 
containing  many  portraits,  and  each  face  be  the 
work  of  a  different  master,  I  can  discover  which 
face  is  the  work  of  each  of  them.  If  any  other 
person  has  put  in  the  eye  and  eyebrow  of  a  face, 
I  can  perceive  whose  work  the  original  face  is 
and  who  has  painted  the  eye  and  eyebrow'.  Mr. 
Welch  comments  here  that  today's  critics  have 
learned  to  respect  Jahangir's  judgments,  but 
even  without  this  intelligence,  they  do  sound 
very  convincing  and  place  Jahangir  in  a  very 
sympathetic  light.  For  how  many  present-day 
connoisseurs,  one  wonders,  could  pass  so  strin- 
gent a  test  as  that  proffered  by  the  discerning 
Jahangir?  We  may  well  believe  that  he  too  was  a 
painter  in  his  own  right,  as  his  forebears  before 
him. 

What  the  standards  of  taste  were  during  his 
reign  -ve  may  judge  from  the  rare  fragment  of  a 
rug  w..  1  design  of  fighting  elephants  which  is 
reprodu.-d  here.  Only  in  a  civilization  at  its 


Facing  page.  Painted_at  Delhi  in  the  early  nine- 
teenth century,  A  Natttch  Party,  8J  >  12^  in. 
India  Office  Library,  London.  Above.  Fragment 
of  a  rug  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  33  ■  34*  in.  The  Textile  Museum, 
Washington  D.C.  Both  from  the  exhibition 
'The  Art  of  Mughal  India'.  Asia  House  Gallery, 
New  York. 


apogee  could  what  is  termed  'decorative'  or 
'applied'  arts,  attain  to  such  heights.  Interestingly, 
the  exact  equivalent  to  this  in  the  'fine'  arts  is 
to  be  found  in  a  portrayal  ofAlam  Guman  ami  liis 
calves,  painted  circa  1614,  and  on  loan  from  the 
National  Museum  of  India,  in  New  Delhi.  This 
is  a  leaf  from  the  imperial  'album',  where  all 
events  of  public  or  private  interest  were  re- 
corded at  the  whim  of  the  sovereign.  Here  both 
are  combined,  for  Alam  Guman  was  an  elephant, 
a  noble  beast  captured  from  an  enemy.  Other 
proofs  abound  that  the  Mughal  artists  were  .is 
great  animaliers  as  they  were  portraitists,  but,  in 
need,  this  one  anonymous  work  would  largely 
suffice  to  substantiate  the  claim. 

Jahangir's  successor,  was  the  Shah  Jahan  whom 
we  must  always  remember  first  as  the  creator  of 
the  Taj  Mahal.  Yet,  one  of  the  many  bits  of 
incidental  information  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
Welch's  text  is  the  little  known  fact  that  Shah 
Jahan  had  intended  to  complete  the  memorial  by 
building  across  from  it  his  own  tomb,  in  black 
marble  so  that  it  might  appear  as  a  dark  lb  idow 
of  the  Taj  Mahal.  Perhaps  we  may  be  jus  fied  in 
considering  him — although  he  was  no'  in  fact 
the  last  of  the  Grand  Moguls — as  the  'p  ;et'  that 
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Above  left.  Pierre  Palue.  Arachon — Evrac.  Oil 
on  canvas.  Frank  Partridge  Gallery  of  Contem- 
porary Artists,  New  York. 


ended  the  dynasty,  as  the  'poet'  Babur,  had 
begun  it.  His,  then,  is  a  thrumming  silver  lyre, 
in  contrast  to  the  pure  sweetness  of  a  rustic  flute. 
For  indeed,  to  quote  Mr.  Welch  once  more,  'the 
age  of  Shah  Jahan  was  one  of  white  marble  in- 
laid with  jewels'.  A  somewhat  cold,  but  still 
lovely  perfection,  heralding  the  imminent  dc- 
cline  that  was  to  take  place  under  his  son 
Aurangzed.  It  is  perhaps  symbolical  that  fine 
weapons,  of  flower-like  beauty  and  cobra 
deadliness  should  remain  as  the  outstanding 
productions  of  that  last  age.  In  the  arts,  European 
influence  became  paramount,  with  such  results 
as  that  shown  in  the  interesting  example  from  the 
Muscc  Guimet,  Paris,  where  Indian  heads  have 
been  combined,  somewhat  unpleasantly,  with 
massive  nude  bodies  inspired  by  a  European 
painting  entitled  Diana  and  Her  Maids. 

At  once  humorous  and  pathetic,  and  indica- 
tive of  the  ever  present  'human  touch'  in 
Mughal  art,  is  the  portrayal  of  Ashraf  Ali  Khan, 
painted  in  1764  in  Patna.  The  subject  is  shown 
sitting  cross-legged  011  a  large  Queen  Anne  chair, 
his  water  pipe  near  at  hand  on  a  matching 
h  c  asional'  table,  with  a  baluster  stem  and  tripod 
base.  This  is  inscribed  on  the  reverse  'Ashrofully 
Cawn,  W  .'  .,  1764'.  The  initials  following  the 
Startling  An|  licization  of  the  name  are  believed 
to  st.md  foi  that  of  the  original  owner  of  the 
painting,  William  Fullerton,  a  medical  officer  in 
the  I  Mt  India  Company,  who  had  been  at  the 
Patna  massacre. 

Witii  'Ashrotully  Cawn',  let  us  decently  draw 
the  vdl  i>:  the  bitter  decline  of  a  great  and 
original  •rt.  In  the  historically  interesting 
'Nautch  Party'  painted  in  Delhi  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  'neither  the  guests,  nor  the 
dancing  girls,  nor  yet  the  host  were  Mughal'.  A 
melancholy  epilogue  on  'how  arc  the  scats  of  the 
mighty  fallen' ! 


A  remarkable  record  of  a  remarkable  show 
remains  under  the  form  of  the  beautiful  book- 
catalogue,  fully  illustrated,  that  comes  very  near 
to  achieving  the  impossible,  i.e.,  taking  the 
place  of  the  actual  show,  by  means  of  a  brilliant 
and  scholarly  text,  and  of  excellent  reproductions 
both  black-and-white  and  coloured. 


Pierre  Palue 

PIERRE  PALUE,  the  French  painter  whose 
most  recent  works  were  earlier  this  year  at  the 
Frank  Partridge  Gallery  of  Contemporary  Art 
in  New  York,  has  been  characterized  by  a  per- 
ceptive critic  as  'un  contructeur  pictural'.  This 
immediately  suggests — as  indeed  it  is  meant  to 
do — a  strong  foundation  of  artistic  honesty.  The 
difference  is  great  indeed  between  Palue's 
dedicated  search  for  an  ever  more  sincere  and 
denuded  pictorial  statement,  and  the  facile  sur- 
render to  a  'style'  of  so  many  modern  painters, 
content  to  abandon  the  hard  and  narrow  road 
once  they  have  hit  upon  a  formula.  Palue  has 
never  considered  any  such  compromise  with  his 
artistic  conscience :  his  solid,  carefully  elaborated 
work  is  a  labour  of  patient  but  very  demanding 
love.  The  tone  of  high  seriousness  that  has  been 
the  consistent  mark  of  his  oeuvre  through  its 
various  phases  is  easily  explained  if  one  recalls 
the  circumstances  that  were  the  foundation  of 
this  career.  For  Palue  did  not  initially  elect  to 
become  an  artist — drawing  had  always  been  so 
natural  an  activity  that  he  did  not  really  take  it 
seriously  until  the  tragedy  of  war  made  the 
former  recreation  his  mainstay,  the  one  refuge 
from  loneliness  and  despair  during  the  dark 
years  of  occupation,  when  the  young  man, 
escaped  from  a  military  prison  camp,  was  forced 
to  hide  for  his  life.  Thus  it  was  revealed  to  him 
that  his  fate  was  to  be  an  artist,  and  we  should 


Above  right.  Erastus  Salisbury  Field.  The  Em- 
barkation of  Ulysses,  c.  1844.  Oil  on  canvas 
34i  X  45s  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 


not  wonder  therefore  if  this  stamp  of  earnest 
solemnity  marks  what  is,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  a  vocation. 

The  artist's  ascent  has  been  gradual  but  sure. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  however  that  the  recent 
show  at  Frank  Partridge's  represents  an  undeni- 
able culmination.  We  are  far  here  from  the 
early  examples,  at  once  harsh  and  uncertain,  if 
marked  even  then  by  a  certain  native  grandeur 
born  of  absolute  sincerity.  Palue  has  attained  now 
to  an  ample  and  luminous  serenity  best  fitted  to 
the  rendering  of  scenes  as  vast  and  uncluttered 
as  his  own  spiritual  vision:  large,  quiet-flowing 
rivers,  cradling  the  massive  forms  of  barges 
engaged  in  their  useful  and  peaceable  labour; 
ample  checker-boards  of  sweetly  ripening  corn 
fields,  under  great  rolling  clouds ;  dappled  light- 
and-shade  of  deep  still  harbours,  where  tugs  toil 
patiently  like  beasts  of  burden  and  where  the 
forms  of  man-made  barks  floating  at  anchor 
assume  also  somehow  the  inevitability  of  elemen- 
tal shapes.  This  is  also  a  world  where  the  human 
form  plays  but  a  minor  role,  although  with  great 
expressiveness  on  the  rare  occasions  when  it  does 
appear.  Basically.it  is  a  world  of  visual  theorems, 
of  mathematical  precision  and  philosophical 
amplitude,  pronounced  with  calm  certitude. 
Technically,  this  is  achieved  by  the  juxtaposition 
of  slabs  of  pure  colour  defining  a  minimum 
number  of  essential  forms  with  uncanny  thor- 
oughness and  delicacy.  Palue  has  indeed  gone 
beyond  drawing  into  instantaneous  rendering 
of  reality.  The  very  essence  of  reality,  midway 
(as  the  artist  has  expressed  it  himself)  between 
realism,  which  is  anathema,  and  abstraction,  which 
may  all  too  easily  fall  into  mere  decorativeness. 
If  this,  in  earlier  works,  sometimes  resulted  in  a 
certain  aridity,  this  intellectual  asceticism  has 
now  mellowed  pleasantly  into  what  is  un- 
deniably that  rarest  of  phenomenon:  genuine 
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artistic  maturity.  At  his  best — ill  his  landscapes 
and  seascapes  of  the  region  of  Arcachon — Palue 
now  bathes  his  canvases  in  a  softly  glowing 
light,  whether  golden  or  silvery,  that  endows 
Ins  monumental  forms  with  timeless  nobility. 
This  new  work  sings,  with  exceeding  joyousness, 
the  artist's  new  found  delight  with  life  and  the 
beauty  of  his  world.  His  rebellion  was  fruitful, 
but  his  acceptance  is  indeed  a  full  harvest. 

The  Morgan  Wesson  Memorial  Collection 

EXACTLY  one  year  ago  it  was  our  pleasant 
duty  to  report  in  these  columns  on  the  important 
Williamsburg  exhibition  of  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  paintings  by  the  long- 
forgotten  American  artist,  Erastus  Salisbury 
Field.  We  would  now  like  to  draw  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  Morgan  Wesson  Memorial 
Collection  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  in 
Springfield,  Massachusetts.  This  collection  con- 
sists of  twelve  portraits  and  fourteen  genre, 
biblical  and  historical  subjects  and  other  views, 
including  the  great  Historical  Monument  des- 
cribed and  illustrated  in  our  issue  of  May  1963 
('The  Connoisseur  in  America',  pages  65-66). 
The  story  of  how  this  impressive  showing  of  the 
work  of  a  painter  now  ranked  as  one  of  our  most 
original  native  talents  came  to  rest  with  proper 
honour  at  last  in  the  Springfield  Museum 
cannot  be  better  recounted  than  in  the  words  of 
Frederick  13.  Robinson,  director  of  the  Spring- 
field Museum,  'discoverer'  of  the  neglected 
artist.  Mr.  Robinson's  work  on  this  project 
started  no  less  than  twenty-three  years  ago,  for: 
'it  was  in  the  summer  of  1941  that  Mrs.  Victor 
Wesson  (nee  Eleanor  Morgan  Williams)  grcat- 
grandniece  of  the  artist  brought  to  the  Museum  a 
badly  damaged  portrait  for  advice  on  restoration 
This  was  our  first  introduction  to  this  extra- 
ordinarily imaginative  painter  whose  works 
today  are  included  in  such  famous  folk  art 
collections  as  the  Karolik  in  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Boston;  the  Garbisch,  in  the  National 
Gallery,  Washington;  and  the  Rockefeller, 
Williamsburg,  to  mention  but  three.  Over  the 
ensuing  months  together  with  Mrs.  Wesson, 
we  explored  this  valley  area  searching  for 
further  works  by  Field.  The  result  was  the  1942 
exhibit  and  the  determination  by  Mrs.  Wesson 
to  organize  a  collection  of  her  great-granduncle's 
work'. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Springfield  Museum 
Bulletin,  Mr.  Robinson  has  resumed  the  history 
of  the  subsequent  build-up  of  the  collection, 
including  acquisitions  made  in  memory  of  Mrs. 
Wesson.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Robinson's  initial 
report,  presented  in  1942,  in  'Art  in  America' 
(Volume  XXX,  October)  he  has  also  written 
various  articles  on  particular  aspects  of  the  tech- 
nical development  of  Erastus  Field  and  a  general 
appreciation  of  the  artist  in  'American  Heritage' 
(April  1963,  Volume  XIV,  Number  3),  titled 
'The  Eighth  Wonder  of  Erastus  Field'.  The 
bibliography  on  Field  is  growing  apace,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  ever-increasing  interest  in  our 
native  artists  of  the  nineteenth  century,  on  whom 
contumely  was  heaped  so  long  and  so  undeser- 
vedly. In  my  report  on  the  Williamsburg  show, 
I  quoted  some  penetrating  comments  made  by 
Miss  Mary  Black,  director  of  the  Abby  Aldrich 


Rockefeller  Folk  Arts  Collection,  in  .111  article  of 
great  interest  on  the  subject  of  Field's  life  and 
work,  and  his  relation  to  American  art  of  the 
period  ('Antiques  Magazine',  February  19,  1963, 
Vol.  LXXXIII,  No.  2).  In  the  October  1963 
Bulletin  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society 
(Volume  28,  Number  4)  Professor  Reginald 
French,  of  Amherst  College,  also  published  an 
article  on  Field.  In  the  same  volume  may  be 
found  an  invaluable  check  list  of  Field's  works 
assembled  in  collaboration  with  Miss  Agnes 
Dodds,  of  Leverctt,  Massachusetts,  and  totalling 
no  less  than  270  works. 

It  is  gratifying  to  witness  all  this  scholarly 
attention  lavished  on  an  artist  who  suffered 
deepest  neglect  not  only  in  his  own  lifetime  but 
for  the  next  three  generations.  Yet,  if  Field  has 
now  so  irresistibly  captured  public  imagination 
and  become  established  as  a  star  of  no  mean 
magnitude  in  our  artistic  firmament,  it  is  primarily 
because  his  appeal  reaches  deep  within  the  human 
heart  and  mind — because  in  short  he  was  not 
merely  a  painter  but  also  a  thinker  and  a  poet. 
What  he  lacked  in  facility — and  at  times  the 
clumsiness  of  his  execution  is  startling — he  more 
than  made  up  in  originality  of  conception.  The 
word  grandeur  in  fact  is  not  inappropriate  in 
connection  with  Field.  He  was  endowed  with  a 
natural  majesty  of  vision,  and  he  leaned  by  an 
inevitable  bent  to  the  sublime  and  the  super- 
human. When  obliged  to  adhere  to  what  might 
be  termed  'normal'  perspective,  he  can  be 
incredibly  dull  and  stiff.  Miss  Black  has  charac- 
terized his  early  portraits  as  'marvellous  giants'. 
Indeed,  their  hieratic  stiffness  and  odd  serenity 
transforms  these  countenances  of  New  England 
worthies  into  something  certainly  higher  than 
their  own  selves.  Granted  that  the  painter  saw 
deeper  and  truer  than  we  may — but  he  also 
superimposed  his  own  inner  image  on  his  sitters, 
raised  them  to  his  own  level:  the  one  unfailing 
sign  of  the  great  artist.  He  was  a  'realist'  indeed, 
but  one  for  whom  only  his  own  reality  existed. 

This  is  so  palpable  that  one  thinks  inevitably  of 
Blake.  And  if  Field  was  indubitably  of  a  coarser 
fibre,  nevertheless  the  similarity  is  oddly  inten- 
sified by  the  American  artist's  use  of  super- 
natural symbols.  Mr.  Robinson  comments, 
though  not  in  this  connection,  on  a  pair  of  por- 
traits painted  in  January  1838.  The  subjects  were 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Dyer  Ball,  a  medical  missionary, 
and  his  wife.  'They  are  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
romantic  type,  being  very  forceful  and  rugged 
interpretations  of  these  two  missionaries.  They 
were  bound  that  same  year  for  Singapore  .  .  . 
Incidentally  in  each  of  these  two  portraits,  in  the 
background,  there  are  mysterious  floating  balls 
of  reddish  light.  Mrs.  Minnie  Morgan  Williams, 
mother  of  Mrs.  Victor  Wesson,  and  grand- 
niece  of  the  artist,  knew  him  personally  and  often 
visited  his  studio.  From  her  we  have  the  infor- 
mation that  he  called  these  balls  of  reddish  light 
'Astralobes'.  Invisible  to  the  human  eye,  astra- 
lobes  were  supposed  to  hover  near  a  person  of 
high  spiritual  and  ethical  goodness,  guiding  the 
individual  in  the  performance  of  that  goodness. 
Tne  Rev.  Dr.  Ball  and  his  wife  were  evidently  in 
Tield'^  eves  personifications  of  this  goodness,  and 
thus  his  '.elusion  of  the  phenomena.  The  idea 
seems  to  be  unique  with  Field  and  certainly,  with 


the  exception  of  these  two  portraits,  this  pair  of 
astralobes  is  unique  in  Field's  work'.  Amusingly, 
Mr.  Robinson  also  notes:  'The  astralobe  behind 
Rev.  Dr.  Ball  is  larger  and  more  roundly  formed 
of  concentric  circles  of  cream  coloured  and  pink- 
ish red  than  that  behind  Mrs.  Ball. Her  astralobe  is 
simply  a  gathering  together  of  pinkish  cream 
pigment  into  a  vaguely  circular  glow.  It  would 
seem  perhaps  that  of  the  two  Field  considered 
Dr.  Ball  the  more  saintly'. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  smile  at  this,  but  then  one 
smiles  also  at  the  delightful  helpless  gaucherie 
and  naive  self-sufficiency  of  a  tiger  cub  or  of  an 
eagle  chick.  What  we  have  here  in  fact  is  an 
extraordinarily  interesting  example  of  i'enfance 
d'une  race',  and  Field's  vision  may  justly  be 
qualified  as  Homeric.  For  this  reason  perhaps, 
he  was  able  to  rise  above  the  most  unpromising 
set  of  circumstances  and  where  he  might  so 
easily  have  fallen  into  ridicule — as  for  instance  111 
'The  Embarkation  of  Ulysses'  illustrated  here — 
he  harks  back  instead  to  the  supreme  sophistica- 
tion and  knowledgeable  classicism  of  Poussin. 
More  than  this  perhaps:  the  breath  of  the  Golden 
Age  seems  to  swell  the  sails  of  his  mariners  of 
Hellas. 

Stranger  still  even  is  the  unexplainable  tact 
that  the  painted  border  around  the  painting 
transcends  abominable  taste  into  a  sort  of  bar- 
baric splendour  and  thus  becomes  acceptable — ■ 
more,  irreplaceable,  and  made  so  beyond  doubt 
by  the  formidable  sincerity  of  purpose,  the  in- 
domitable self-reliance  of  a  born  creator  and 
visionary. 


The  exhibition  of  Mughal  art  described  in  these 
columns  has  been  succeeded  at  Asia  House,  New 
York,  by  an  equally  important  show  devoted 
to  the  Art  of  Nepal.  Many  objects  have  been 
sent  on  loan  from  Britain;  the  Vishnu  in  J  otus- 
Mandala  illustrated  above  comes  fr<  1  the 
Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford.  The  ex'  ibition 
will  remain  on  view  throughout  the  sur.imcr. 
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THE  CONNOISSEUR  CATALOGUE  TO  THE  TWENTY-FOURTH 

An  tique  Dealers9  Fair  and  Exhibition 

Grosvenor  House,  London,  June  10-25 
Under  the  Patronage  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  the  Queen  Mother 


Above,  left  and  right.  MESSRS.  MALLETT  &  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD. 
STAND  NO.  78.  One  of  four  mahogany  Hepple white  armchairs  in  the 
French  manner;  and  one  of  a  set  of  six  Hepplewhite  armchairs  with 
husk  and  paterae  motif,  the  carved  wood  frames  painted  dull  white  and 
pale  blue,  on  tapered  reeded  legs.  Below  left.  An  18th-century  carved 
wood  and  gilt  mirror,  the  design  composed  of  intertwined  twigs  and 
leaves.  Facing.  Two  of  a  set  of  rare  late  17th-century  cream  lacquer 
single  chairs  decorated  in  the  Chinese  manner  with  red  flowers  and 
green  scrolls,  on  cabriole  legs. 


Left.  MESSRS.  S.  J.  PHILLIPS,  LTD.,  STAND  NO.  77-  A  33^  inch 
high  silver  table  mirror,  by  Anthony  Nelme,  London,  1714. 
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SI  AND  No.  33 :  MESSRS.  D.  M.  &  P.  MANHEIM.  Above.  Early  Derby  Porcelain,  circa  1765.  A  pair  of  very  large  groups  of  the  Muses,  Clio  (above)  and 
Erato  (below;,  each  with  a  Cupid:  14  inches  long,  9  inches  high.  (cf.  a  pair  of  similar  models  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum.) 

Facing  Page.  1  op  left.  A  set  of  three  Bilston  (South  Staffordshire)  enamel  vases  and  covers,  c.  1770,  with  royal  blue  fluting  on  a  white  ground,  the  borders 
finely  p  A  with  wreathed  flowers  in  natural  colours,  the  knop  and  foot  with  green  and  crimson  designs.  The  centre  vase  is  5%  inches  high,  the  outside 
p.iii  j  UK  I  m  high.  Top  right.  A  Staffordshire  pottery  'Fair  Hebe' jug,  8i  inches  high,  modelled  by  Voyez.  The  scroll  on  the  tree,  usually  dedicated  to 
'Fair  tiebi  ,  is  inscribed  G.R.111  Restor'd  (sic),  and  refers  to  the  King's  recovery  from  a  serious  illness  in  1789.  On  the  reverse  side,  the  inscription  above 
the  boy  »  head  reads  'Long  Live  The  King'.  The  jug  is  decorated  in  magnificent  underglaze  colours  of  blue,  brown,  green,  aubergine  and  a  brilliant 
yellow.  Circa  1789.  (cf.  Schreiber  Collection  Catalogue,  Vol.  II,  No.  280,  Plate  41).  Centre  left.  Extremely  rare  and  hitherto  unrecorded  Staffordshire 
pottery  group  of  the  pugilists  Molyneux  and  Cribb  in  the  thick  of  their  historic  meeting.  Molyneux  has  one  eye  half  closed,  while  Cribb  has  bloodstains 
on  his  nose,  chest  and  one  shoulder.  Brilliantly  coloured,  the  group  has  a  red  marbled  octagonal  base.  Molyneux  wears  yellow  breeches  and  Cribb  grey 
breeches :  5A  inches  long,  2]  inches  wide,  6  inches  high — circa  1810. 
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Top  left  and  right.  MESSRS.  THE  GENERAL  TRADING  CO.,  STAND  NO.  55-  A  sample  plaque  of  colours  from  which 
miniaturists  could  order  their  paints;  and  the  inside  of  the  lid  of  a  Sheraton  simulated  satinwood  and  decorated  work 
table.  Left,  centre  and  right  above.  MESSRS.  R.  L.  HARRINGTON,  LTD.,  STAND  NO.  44.  An  18th-century  Sheraton 
period  weighing  machine,  engraved  'Week's  Museum,  Titchbourne  Street',  in  satinwood  with  kingwood  banding,  in 
full  working  order  with  original  brass  weights,  the  column  extending  to  measure  height;  a  Regency  period  drawing- 
room  stool,  cross-framed  with  gilt  enrichment,  from  a  design  in  Thomas  Hope's  Household  Furniture  and  Interior 
Decoration,  1807;  a  22.1  inch  wide,  27!  inch  high  18th-century  table  enriched  with  finely  veneered  marqueterie  a  la  Reine 
and  ormolu  mounts  of  exceptional  quality. 
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Top  and  centre  left.  MESSRS.  SYDNEY  L.  MOSS,  LTD.,  STAND  NO.  34.  A  pair  of  bisque 
porcelain  9  inch  high  parrots,  the  bodies  enamelled  in  four  shades  of  green  with  black 
hatching,  the  pierced  rockwork  bases  in  green,  yellow  and  aubergine.  Kang-Hsi  period; 
a  Chinese  6  inch  long,  5J  inch  high,  carved  jade  model  of  a  kneeling  horse,  the  jade  of 
mottled  greyish  yellow  tone.  Ming  Dynasty  (1368-1644  A.D.).  Top  right.  MESSRS. 
HARRODS,  LTD.,  STAND  NO.  32.  A  rare  Chippendale  period  mahogany  kettle  stand 
with  piecrust  edge  incorporating  shells,  11  inches  diameter,  20  inches  high,  c.  1760.  Centre 
and  below  right.  MESSRS.  CECIL  DAVIS,  LTD.,  STA^'O  NO.  4.  A  Tassie  portrait  of 
John  Mair,  signed  and  dated  1797,  6  x  4j  inches;  an  upng^i  paperweight  with  Apsley 
Pellatt  portrait  of  George  IV  in  Classical  dress,  c.  1820. 


Top  left.  MESSRS.  HARRODS,  LTD.,  STAND  NO.  32.  The  date  of  this  Regency  period 
rosewood  games  table  is  c.  1820,  its  'dumb  bell'  shaped  ends  having  lift  up  hinged  tops.  Top 
and  centre  right.  MESSRS.  WM.  BRUFORD  AND  SON,  LTD.,  STAND  NO.  36.  A  group  of 
fine  Exeter  silver,  a  pap  boat  (1733),  a  brandy  warmer  by  Richard  Freeman  (1727)  and  a 
porringer  by  Thomas  Coffin  (1725);  and  a  rare  group  of  4  Tudor  period  silver  spoons:  /.  to  r. 
St.  James  the  Less  (Henry  VIII),  Maidenhead  (Edward  VI),  Seal  Top  (Mary  Tudor)  and  St. 
Simon  Zelotes  (Elizabeth  I).  Centre  and  bottom  left.  MESSRS.  PHILLIPS  OF  HITCHIN, 
LTD.,  STAND  NO.  16.  En  suite  with  this  early  18th-century  wing  chair  (52  inches  high,  31^ 
inches  wide)  decorated  in  black  and  gold  and  covered  in  contemporary  yellow  damask  is  a 
pair  of  stools  and  a  pair  of  side  chairs,  their  provenance  being  Aldby  Park,  near  Stamford 
Bridge,  Yorkshire.  The  important  bed  in  the  same  suite  is  now  at  Temple  Newsam  House, 
Yorkshire;  and  an  English  inlaid  marquetry  side  table,  with  strong  French  influence,  c.  1770, 
the  quality  of  which  is  similar  to  that  found  on  the  best  English  commodes  of  this  period,  such 
as  those  made  by  John  Cobb.  Its  height  is  31J  inches,  width  27^  inches,  depth  lj\  inches. 


Top  and  centre  left  and  lower  right.  MESSRS.  JEREMY  LTD.,  STAND  NO.  17.  A  very 
fine  small  French,  Louis  XVI  period,  carved  wood,  painted  and  gilded  settee,  c. 
1780;  an  English  Hepplewhite  period  mahogany  tambour  fronted  writing  desk,  of 
date  c.  1780,  with  unusual  pull-out  slides  at  each  end;  and  a  rare  Chippendale 
period  secretaire  cabinet,  c.  1760,  in  faded  mahog  m  >■  maximum  width  being 
only  30  inches.  Top  right.  MESSRS.  C.JOHN,  STAND  NO.  30.  Detail  from  an  18th 
century  English  needlework  carpet,  90  inches  x  61  inches. 


Top,  left  and  right  and  bottom  left.  MESSRS.  BLUETT  &  SONS, 
STAND  NO.  79.  A  Chinese  7|  inch  diameter  porcelain  saucer  dish 
(six  character  mark  and  of  the  Wan  Li  period,  A.D.  1573-1619) 
decorated  with  a  front-faced  five-clawed  imperial  dragon  incised 
into  the  paste  under  a  clear  white  glaze,  the  reverse  with  two  dragons 
and  flaming  pearls;  and  early  (1st  millenium  B.C.),  iof  inch  long, 
Persian  ewer  in  the  form  of  a  three  legged  fabulous  animal  in  hard 
red  pottery  with  burnished  surface,  from  the  area  of  Amlache,  near 
the  Caspian  Sea;  and  an  old  Chinese  massive  stone  vessel  carved  in 
the  form  of  a  lotus  with  birds  and  water  weeds  in  high  relief,  18th 
century,  overall  width  12  inches.  Centre  left  and  right.  MESSRS. 
SPINK  &  SON,  STAND  NO.  I.  A  warm  coloured  marble  bust, 
with  a  pink  patina  in  the  hair,  of  the  Roman  Period,  from  Alexan- 
dria, a  late  Hellenistic  spirit  pervading  this  work  which  bears  the 
sun's  disc  upon  its  head;  and  one  of  a  pair  of  Canton  enamel,  8j 
inch  diameter,  ruby  backed  plates,  the  centre  decorated  in  colours 
on  a  white  ground  with  a  European  lady  and  gentleman,  Ch'ien 
Lung  period  A.D.  I736-I795- 
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Top  and  centre  left.  MESSRS.  SPINK  &  SON,  STAND  NO.  I.  The  date  of  this  io|  inch  high 
George  I,  London,  silver  coffee  pot,  engraved  with  contemporary  armorials,  is  1716,  the  maker 
Richard  Bayler;  and  an  interesting  6|  inch  high,  i6th-i7th  century,  Chinese  bronze  phoenix 
rampant  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver,  which  was  possibly  the  handle  of  a  large  ritual  vase. 
Centre  right.  MESSRS.  LEONARD  KOETSER.  ST \ND  NO.  80.  Whaling  Scene  near  Greenland, 
by  Abraham  van  Salm,  265  X  4l|  inches,  signed,  sepia  pen-painting  panel.  The  great  ship  at  the 
right  is  the  Hollandia  and  bears  the  arms  of  Holland  and  Hi  >  terdam.  Top  and  bottom  right.  MESSRS. 
MAPLE  &  CO.,  STAND  NO.  48.  An  unusual  mahogany  end  standard  rising  top  writing  table; 
and  a  Georgian  carved  wood  and'gilded  wall  mirror. 
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This  page.  Top,  left  to  right.  MESSRS.  JOHN  SPARKS,  LTD.,  STAND  NO.  n.  A  very  pale  green 
translucent  jade  coupe,  8  inches  long,  in  the  form  of  a  prunus  blossom  with  branches  in  relief, 
Ch'ien  Lung  period,  1736-1705  A.D.;  a  2J  inch  high  bronze  pendant  in  the  form  of  a  deer,  with 
brilliant  emerald  green  patination,  from  Amlesh,  c.  1000  B.C.;  and  a  Chinese  porcelain  vase 
with  underglaze  blue  decoration,  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  a  widely  exhibited 
piece.  Above,  left  and  right,  and  bottom  right.  MESSRS.  H.  BLAIRMAN  &  SONS,  STAND  NO. 
37.  A  fine  ormolu-mounted  Meissen  pugdog  group;  a  pair  of  Chinese  vases  and  covers  on  a  blue 
ground,  with  fine  Louis  XIV  ormolu  mounts;  and  an  unusually  small  (12  inches  high)  pair  of 
Adam  cassolettes  in  carved  and  gilt  wood.  Right.  MESSRS.  MAYORCAS,  LTD.,  STAND  NO. 
87.  Framed  in  tortoiseshell,  the  size  of  this  English  stump  work  cushion  of  the  mid  17th  century 
depicting  Charles  II  and  Catherine  of  Braganza  is  19J  inches  wide  by  15  inches  high. 


Facing.  Top,  centre  and  bottom  left.  MESSRS.  GARRARD  &  CO.,  STAND  NO.  47.  Irish  beer  jug, 
iof  Inches  high,  1714,  by  Thomas  Williamson  of  Dublin;  a  Louis  XV  gold  and  enamel  snuff 
box,  2§  inches  long,  the  borders  in  blue  and  white  enamel,  Paris,  1774,  by  Pierre  Pleyard;  and  a 
4§  inch  diameter  Commonwealth  porringer  (1655),  maker  RN  between  mullets  (Richard 
Neale?).  Top  and  centre  right.  MESSRS.  DELOMOSNE  &  SON,  STAND  NO.  15.  A  finely 
painted  early  Worcester  coffee  pot  and  cover,  9J  inches  high,  and  a  pair  of  early  Worcester 
plates  8i  inches  diameter,  similarly  decorated  and  with  narrow  blue  and  gilt  borders,  all  of  the 
date  f.  1765;  and  a  group  of  English  blue  glass  of  the  18th  and  early  19th  centuries,  the  finger 
bowl  marked  in  gold  below  the  base  I  JACOBS  BRISTOL  (who  advertised  in  1806,  as  'Glass 
Manufacturer  to  His  Majesty').  Bottom  right.  MESSRS.  1  EMPLE  WILLIAMS,  LTD.,  STAND 
NO.  45.  The  original  green  leather  of  the  top  of  this  rosewood  Library  Desk  is  embossed  with 
the  emblems  of  the  Rose,  Shamrock  and  Thistle  v  ;  .  •  ter  Badges.  The  surround  is  inlaid 
brass  in  the  manner  of  Boulle  and  it  is  signed  by  WQIlur  Jamar,  a  Frenchman  working  in 
London  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  19th  century. 


Top,  left  and  right.  MESSRS.  H.  W.  KEIL,  LTD.,  STAND  NO.  19.  Bearing  an  impressed 
mark  W.H.,  this  interesting  late  17th-century  walnut  day  bed  is  60  inches  long,  22  inches 
wide;  the  rare  17th-century  walnut  cabinet  on  stand  is  42  inches  long,  64  inches  high,  19 
inches  deep.  Centre,  left  and  right.  MESSRS.  TREVOR  ANTIQUES  OF  BRIGHTON, 
STAND  NO.  29.  A  fine  French  sedan  chair  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  18th  century,  the  arms 
seen  being  those  of  De  La  Tour  impaling  Coriolis,  the  coronet  that  of  a  French  marquis; 
an  important  English  commode  in  the  French  style  in  fine  figured  mahogany  banded  with 
tulipwood  and  kingwood,  f.  1770,  52A  inches  wide,  35  inches  high.  Left.  MESSRS.  GLORIA 
ANTICA,  STAND  NO.  71.  A  fine  Chippendale  period  mahogany  table,  the  top  carrying 
contemporary  petit  point  needlework,  c.  1760,  24  inches  diameter,  28  inches  high. 
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Top,  left  and  right.  MESSRS.  WALTER  H.  WILLSON,  LTD.,  STAND 
NO.  12.  A  pair  of  io{  inch  cast  candlesticks,  by  John  Romer,  1771 ;  and  a 
George  I  period  saucepan  (ij  pint),  by  John  Corporon,  1717.  Centre  left. 
MESSRS.  DENYS  WREY  LTD.,  STAND  NO.  7.  A  small  satinwood 
bonheur  du  jour  with  original  painted  decoration,  the  long  drawer  fitted 
for  writing,  c.  1790.  Above  and  right.  MESSRS.  THE  PARKER  GALLERY 
STAND  NO.  75.  H.M.S.  Victory,  100  guns,  leaving  (•  rtsmouth  Harbour, 
oil  painting,  34  55  inches,  by  Captain  W.  Elliott  (fl.  1784-1792) ;  and  a 
miniature  (overall  length  of  hull,  2g  inches)  box.'.  >oiJ  model  of  a  72 
gun  man-of-war  made  by  French  prisoners  of  war  in  1794- 1*17. 
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Top,  centre  and  bottom  left.  MESSRS.  BRACHER  &  SYDENHAM  LTD.,  STAND  NO. 
23.  A  Georgian  period  emerald  and  diamond  Maltese  Cross,  c.  1800;  a  gold  and  moss 
agate  watch  and  chatelaine,  by  John  and  George  Hanet,  1755 ;  and  a  Georgian  gold 
snuffbox,  1816,  by  A.J.  Strachan.  Top  and  bottom  right.  MESSRS.  JOHN  KEIL,  LTD., 
STAND  NO.  20.  A  Regency  period  rosewood  table,  attributed  to  Louis  Constantin  Le 
Gaigneur,  a  London  cabinet-maker  who  supplied  the  Prince  Regent;  and  an  early 
18th-century  black  lacquered  chest  on  stand  with  original  handles,  c.  1715. 
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Top  and  centre  left.  MESSRS.  BEAUCHAMP  GALLERIES,  STAND  NO.  70.  Three 
Chamberlain's  Worcester  dishes,  painted  by  Thomas  Baxter,  script  marks  in  red,  c.  1820; 
and  an  8j-  inch  high  Sevres  white  biscuit  group  modelled  by  Falconet,  c.  1760,  the  base 
with  an  incised  F.  Left  below.  MESSRS.  ARTHUR  ACKERMANN  &  SON,  STAND  NO. 
31.  The  Chase,  by  Francis  Sartorius,  signed  and  dated  1776,  canvas  25  x  30J  inches.  Centre 
and  below  right.  MESSRS.  M.  HARRIS  &  SONS,  STAND  NO.  76.  Hepplewhite  period 
carved  mahogany  Urn  Stand;  and  a  rare  Sheraton  period  mahogany  Dumb  Waiter. 
Centre.  MESSRS.  NEWMAN  &  NEWMAN,  ST  AND  NO.  43.  Italian  Comedy  porcelain 
figure  6i  inches  high,  representing  Scaramouche,  the  Vicuna  factory,  c.  1750. 
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Above  and  below  left.  MESSRS.  WARTSKI,  LTD.,  STAND  NO.  28.  A  Russian  17th-century  diamond  and  emerald  crucifix,  with  a  reliquary  compart- 
ment at  the  back,  set  in  silver  and  gold,  height  6\  inches;  an  18th-century  English  diamond  'tremblant'  flower  spray,  set  with  a  single  ruby,  length  4& 
inches.  Right.  MESSRS.  HOTSPUR,  LTD.,  STAND  NO.  26.  One  of  a  superb  pair  of  18th-century  Adam  period  gilt  wall  lights,  with  original  sconce 
arms,  overall  height  60  inches.  The  delicacy  of  design  permits  an  attribution  to  John  Linnell,  who  supplied  the  famous  mirrors,  consol  tables  and  pelmets 
to  Shardeloes,  Buckinghamshire,  for  Robert  Adam. 
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Top  left.  MESSRS.  E.  T.  BIGGS  OF  MAIDENHEAD,  STAND  NO.  14.  A  set  of  four  Charles  I  period  silver  Apostle  spoons,  all  of  the  same  date  and 
maker  and  with  the  dove  nimbus,  representing  St.  Peter,  St.  James  the  Less,  St.  Philip,  and  St.  Simon  Zelotes.  A  similar  maker's  mark  is  recorded  in 
Jackson  (p.  118),  from  a  seal  top  in  the  Stanyforth  Collection.  Top  right.  MESSRS.  H.  C.  BAXTER  &  SONS,  STAND  NO.  68.  A  Sheraton  period  satin- 
wood  slope-front  writing  cabinet,  c.  1780.  Above  left.  MESSRS.  LORIES  LTD.,  STAND  NO.  25.  One  of  a  set  of  Chelsea,  c.  1765,  Seasons,  *  >ld  anchor 
marked,  io£  inches  wide.  Above  right.  MESSRS.  HON  AI  D  PHILLIPS,  LTD.,  STAND  NO.  56.  A  rare  Sheraton  period  painted  satinwoo  oval  plant 
stand,  width  26  inches,  height  29^  inches. 
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ON  3rd  July  last  year  Nicolas  de  Largilliere's  painting  La 
Belle  Strasbourgeoise,  illustrated  above,  created  something  of 
a  sensation  when  it  was  sold  from  Mrs.  Derek  Fitzgerald's  collec- 
tion at  Sotheby's  for  the  record-breaking  price  of  .£145,000. 1 
The  stir  would  probably  have  been  even  greater  had  it  been 
known  at  the  rime  that  a  second  version2  of  this  intriguing 
painting  had  been  in  England  for  almost  a  century  though  it  had 
not  been  seen  in  public  since  1909.  This  painting,  illustrated 
opposite  in  colour,3  is  certainly  not  a  copy  after  the  Fitzgerald 
painting,  but  a  repetition  painted  by  Largilliere  himself.  All  con- 
noisseurs who  have  examined  it  are  agreed  about  this,  including, 
it  is  understood,  M.  Hans  Haug  the  Director  of  the  Musee  de 
Strasbourg,  who  purchased  Mrs.  Fitzgerald's  painting  for  the 
museum  at  auction.  The  flowers  and  foliage  behind  the  balu- 
strade before  which  the  sitter  stands  provide  convincing  evidence 
of  its  genuineness.  The  vigorous  painting  of  these  (which  differ 
markedly  in  detail  from  those  in  Mrs.  Fitzgerald's  painting)  is 
certainly  not  the  work  of  a  copyist  any  more  than  the  lively 
handling  of  the  spaniel  which  the  sitter  is  holding,  or  the  masterly 
drawing  of  her  head  and  hands.  All  these  conform  perfectly  to 
Largilliere's  usual  Rubens-like  manner  of  painting.  Moreover  it 
is  on  record  that  the  painting  was  signed  by  Largilliere  on  the 
hack  of  the  original  canvas  before  it  was  relined. 

The  history  of  the  Fitzgerald  painting  goes  back  to  the  late 
nineteenth  century  when  it  was  in  the  collection  of  the  comtesse 
de  Sarms  The  provenance  of  the  rediscovered  version  can  be 
traced  hai  lly  any  further  for  it  first  appears  in  the  possession  of 
tint  highl  intelligent  marchaiid-amatcur  Mr.  Arthur  Barker  of  103 
i'u  <  adill)  veil-known  as  a  sound  judge  of  early  Italian  painting 
and  eighteenth-century  French  objects  of  art.  He  seems  to  have 
sold  or  exchanged  it  before  the  sale  of  his  collection  at  Christie's 
on  6/8th June,  1874,  in  which  it  docs  not  appear.  It  was  next  seen 
ai  am  tion  .viththej.  Stewart  Hodgson  paintings  at  Christie's  on 
3rd  [une  1893,  when  it  was  described,  intriguingly,  as  a  portrait 
of 'Mrs.  rranccs  Stewart,  a  Cousin  of  Charles  II',  and  bought  by 
Sir  George  Donaldson,  another  astute  marchand-amateur,  for  the 
remarkably  high  price  of  £2,571  5s.  od.  He  later  sold  it  to  the 
family  of  the  present  owners. 


La  Belle 

Strasbourgeoise : 

A  New  Version 


Nicolas  de  Largilliere.  La  Belle  Strasbourgeoise,  signed  and  dated  1703, 
53l  X  41  inches.  Acquired  in  the  Mrs.  Derek  Fitzgerald  sale  at  Sotheby's 
on  3rd  July,  1963,  for  ,£145,000  by  the  City  of  Strasbourg. 

Beyond  these  bald  facts,  all  that  is  known  is  that  a  painting 
described  as: 

'Le  portrait  d'une  Strasbourgeoise  par  Largilliere,  sur  toile,  de 
quartre  pieds  deux  pouces  de  haut  sur  trois  pieds  deux  pouces 
et  demi  de  large.  Le  tableau  peut  passer  pour  un  des  plus  beaux 
de  cet  Artiste,  on  y  trouve  la  suavite  de  pinccau,  jointe  a  la 
fierte  de  la  couleur,  sans  etre  outree,  defeut  dans  lequel  il  tom- 
bait  quelquefois.  Il  est  aussi  d'une  correction  de  dessin  que  Ton 
trouve  dans  peu  de  ses  tableaux.'4 
was  in  the  collection  of  Ange-Laurent  La  Live  de  Jully,  marquis 
de  Removille,  in  1758.  Subsequently  it  was  lot  5  in  the  sale  of  his 
collection  on  5th  March,  1777,  when  it  was  bought  by  the  well- 
known  dealer,  Pierre  Remy,  presumably  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
due  de  Choiseul-Praslin  at  whose  sale,  on  18th  February,  1793,  it 
reappeared  as  lot  154. 5  After  that  it  disappeared  from  sight.  At 
this  date  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  Fitzgerald  version  or 
the  one  illustrated  here  was  the  La  Live  picture.  The  gap  in  the 
pedigree  of  each  is  too  long  for  certainty  in  the  matter  either 
way. 

Largilliere  worked  for  some  years  in  London  with  Sir  Peter 
Lely,  and  is  known  to  have  later  painted  the  Young  Pretender 
and  his  sister  at  St.  Germains.  The  suggestion  that  the  sitter  was 
'a  cousin  of  Charles  II'  is  therefore  a  plausible  one.  Unfortun- 
ately there  is  no  Miss  Frances  Stewart  known  who  fits  the  bill. 
M.  Haug  has  shown  that  the  sitter's  costume,  particularly  the 
intriguing  hat,  was  one  commonly  worn  by  the  young  married 
women  belonging  to  the  well-to-do  bourgeoisie  of  Strasbourg 
between  the  mid-seventeenth  century  and  about  1730.  He 
quotes  from  Silbermann,  the  city's  historian,  a  statement  of  1729 
that  une  demoiselle  Berchtold  fut  la  derniere  a  porter  le  costume  de 
marie'e  avec  le  traditional  chapeau  a  comes.6  For  an  English  sitter  such 
a  dress  is  hard  to  explain  even  as  a  masking  costume.  Moreover, 
Largilliere  had  relations  at  Fort  Louis  in  Alsace  and  is  recorded  to 
have  been  in  Strasbourg  in  1703,  a  date  which  was  apparently 
inscribed  on  the  back  of  the  canvas  of  the  Fitzgerald  painting 
before  relining.  The  sitter  must  therefore  remain  anonymous 
Strasbourgeoise  pending  the  discover)'  of  some  identifying 
document. 
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The  new  version  of  La  Belle  Strasbourgeoise,  by  Nicolas  dc  Largilliere.  Canvas, 
52  X  41 1  inches.  Now  on  exhibition  at  the  Frank  Partridge  Gallery,  144  New 
Bond  Street,  London,  W.I. 


The  existence  of  two  equally  authentic  versions  of  the  same 
portrait  was  far  from  uncommon  in  a  prc-photographic  age. 
Several  other  works  by  Largilliere  exist  in  more  than  one  version7 
and  one  can  well  imagine  a  demand  for  more  than  one  portrait  of 
so  haunting  a  sitter.  After  all,  in  a  different  medium,  another 
fascinating  eighteenth-century  figure,  Sophie  Arnould,  is  on 
record  as  ordering  no  less  than  twenty-nine  repetitions  of  her 
bust  from  Houdon. — E.C. 

NOTES 

1  Lot  5,  illustrated  in  the  catalogue.  Canvas  53J  X  41  ins  The  previous  auction 
record  for  a  Largilliere  seems  to  have  been  35,000  frauds  pai  :  for  a  portrait  of  an 
unknown  man  in  the  La  Beraudiere  sale  in  1885. 


2  A  third  smaller  (25  J  X  19}  ins.)  and  inferior  version  (apparently  a  copy)  has  been 
in  the  collection  of  the  Earls  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres  since  at  least  1798.  It  is 
entitled  impossibly  incorrectly,  'Miss  Jane  Lane,  who  helped  Charles  I  to  escape 
after  the  Battle  of  Worcester'. 

3  Canvas  52  X  41  £  ins.  It  bears  a  label  on  the  back  of  the  exhibition  Cent  Portraits  de 
Femmes  du  xviiie  Siecle  held  in  Paris  in  1909,  but  does  not  appear  in  the  printed 
catalogue  of  the  exhibition.  Presumably  it  was  introduced  into  the  exhibition  after 
it  had  opened. 

4  Catalogue  historique  du  Cabinet  du  peinture  et  sculpture  francaise  de  M.  de  La  Live 
(Paris,  1764).  The  picture  hung  in  the  deuxieme piece  sur  la  Cour. 

5  The  sale  catalogue  which  describes  the  picture  at  length,  identifies  the  sitter  as 
'une  belle  Venetienne'  and  draws  particular  attention  to  the  brilliance  of  the  back- 
ground painting. 

6  Archives  Alsaciennes  d'histoire  de  I'art  (1936)  pp.  151-157.  A  surviving  <  ostumc  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  Strasbourg  Museum. 

7  E.g.  the  Self-portrait  at  Versailles  (Cat.  no.  3681);  a  number  of  otl  rs  could  be 
instanced. 
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the  Treszapotcs  Coast  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  with  traces  of  polychrome,  86  cm.  and  92  cm. 
I  hese  figures  were  reproduced  in  Time  magazine  in  August  1959,  and  have  been  exhibited  and 
c  atalogued  by  six  major  European  museums.  From  the  collection  of  Oscar  Mayer  Antiques  and 
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SOTHEBY'S 

Founded  1744 

announce  the  Sale  on  Wednesday,  15th  July,  of 

ENGLISH  EIGHTEENTH  AND  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 
PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS 

the  property  of  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  ELPHINSTONE,  K.T., 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  CRAIGMYLE,  Professor  C.  M.  YONGE,  C.B.E.,  F.R.S. 

and  other  owners 


Samuel  Palmer  R  W.S.  Landscape  at  Sunset.  c.  1880,  signed,  5jj  by  8  |  inches. 


George  Chinnery,  R.H.A.  A  Street  Scene  in  Macao.  1\ by  91  inches. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  (26  plates,  one  in  colour),  10s.  Plain  Catalogue  6d.  post  free. 

SOTHEBY  &  CO.,  34  &  35  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone:  HYDe  Park  7242  Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Telex,  London,  W.l 
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TWO  DOLLARS  U.S.A. 


Our  contributors 
in  this  issue  include : 

mr.  stig  fogelmarck,  Deputy  Keeper  of  the 
Swedish  royal  collections  and  Professor  of  Art  at 
Stockholm  University. 

mr.  j.  F.  hayward,  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Woodwork,  the  Victoria  &  Albert 

Museum. 

MR.  F..  T.  joy,  lecturer  on  English  furniture  to 
University  Extension  classes. 

dr.  RI<  hard  gaettens,  of  the  University  of 
Heideltx  rg,  a  leading  international  authority  on 
coins  anv:  medals  and  editor  of  Germany's  oldest 
numismatic  periodical. 

mr  [EROME  ikving  smith,  Registrar  of  the  Henry 
Foid  Museum  and  Greenfield  Village,  Dearborn, 

Michigan. 

monsieur  Raymond  cogniat,  Inspecteur  des 
Beaux  Arts  in  France's  Ministry  of  Culture, 
Delegate  General  of  the  Paris  Biennale  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  International  Association  of  Art 

Critics. 


Next 

month  in  j 
The  Connoisseui 

The  August  number  of  The  Connoisseur,  the  leading  inter  ji 
national  art  magazine  for  the  serious  collector,  will  includiu 
the  following  contents : 

Miss  Helen  Comstock,  former  American  editor  of  The  Con  j 
noisseur,  writes  on,  and  illustrates  in  colour  and  mono  I 
chrome,  Mount  Pleasant  — 'the  most  elegant  seat  in  Pennsyl  i 
vania' — and  its  collections  of  American  and  English  furniture^ 

As  a  close  tie-up  with  the  great  Delacroix  exhibitions  to  b:J 
held  in  Edinburgh  and  London  from  August  to  October  I] 
The  Connoisseur  has  secured  and  will  publish  the  first  of  tw( 
important  articles — Delacroix's  Grandes  Machines — by  M 
Philippe  Verdier,  Curator  of  Sculpture  and  Decorative  ArtH 
at  the  Walters  Art  Gallery,  Baltimore — an  article  which  wiLil 
include,  in  colour  and  monochrome,  a  number  of  little- 1 
known  works  by  this  fascinating  artist. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Hayward  contributes  a  further  article  in  the  series, 
for  which  he  is  now  internationally  known,  on  The  Mannerisu 
Goldsmiths  (Antwerp,  Part  3). 

Published  at  the  same  time  as  they  are  on  exhibition  at  the 
Brighton  Art  Gallery,  Mr.  Nevile  Wallis,  art  correspondent 
of  the  London  Observer,  illustrates  and  writes  on  Vanessa 
Bell  and  Bloomsbury,  some  of  whose  paintings  will  be  seen  in 
Brighton. 

Mr.  John  Harris,  Curator  of  Drawings  (Sir  Banister  Fletcher 1 
Library),  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  one  of 
England's  leading  art-historians  of  eighteenth-century 
architectural  drawings,  reviews  some  of  the  eighteenth-  and 
nineteenth-century  drawings  in  the  library  at  Worcester 
College,  Oxford. 

A  Paris  correspondent  describes  a  private  collection  of  con- 
temporary art  near  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  a  Canadian 
correspondent  deals  with  nineteenth-century  painting  in 
French  Canada.  And  all  the  regular  features  *  Paris  Dispatch 
*  International  Saleroom  *  Connoisseur  in  America  *  Old 
Master  and  Modern  Art  *  Art  books  reviewed. 


23  GRAFTON  STREET  LONDON  W I 
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AN  IMPORTANT  REGENCY  COLLECTOR'S  CABINET  JAPANNED  IN  BLACK  AND  GOLD 
Height  3  ft.  I  in.  Width  7  ft.  6  in.  Depth  1  ft.  8  in. 


1 


This  cabinet  was  made  for  the  Brighton  Pavilion 
and  is  illustrated  in  Margaret  Jourdain's 
Regency  Furniture  page  73,  figures  25  and  26 


TELEPHONE   HYDE    PARK  0444 


m 


ESTABLISHED  1884 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


TELEGRAMS  BLAIRTIQUE.  PICCY,  LONDON 


mm 


V 


D.  M  .Lr  P 


LONDON 

69  Upper  Berkeley  Street, 
Portman  Square,  W.l 

Telephone:  PADdington  6595 
Cable*:  Vivantique.  London  W.l 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
and  Art  and  Antique  Dealers'  League  of  America 


NEW  YORK 

46  East  57th  Street, 
New  York  22,  N.Y. 

Cables: 
Vivantique,  New  York 


LEEDS  POTTERY 
Circa  1780 

These  are  classic  examples  of 
Leeds  creamware: 

Pair  of  rare  fluted  taper- 
sticks,  6|  in.  high. 

Circular  butter-boat,  cover 
and  under-dish,  with  perfor- 
ated borders,  double  rope 
handles,  and  a  knop  to  the 
cover  modelled  as  a  convol- 
vulus. Under-dish  5f  in.  dia- 
meter. 

We  always  have  a  fine  variety 
of  coloured  and  creamware 
Leeds  pottery  in  stock. 


DENYS  WREY  Ltd. 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association 

45  SLOANE  STREET     LONDON  S.W.I 

Telephone:  BELgravia  1813/14 

Period  Furniture  Works  of  Art 
Expert  Restoration  of  Antiques 


A  vei  y  good  Hcpplcwhite  mahogany  Tambour  Writing 
Desk,  having  slides  at  each  side  and  candle-stands  over 
the  interior  fittings.  Original  throughout.  Circa  1780. 


WE  ARE  ALWAYS  ANXIOUS  TO  BUY  FINE  ENGLISH  ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 


The  Connoisseur,  July,  1964 
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THOMAS  LUMLEY  ltd. 


3    BURY  STREET,    ST.  JAMES'S 

LONDON,  S.W.I     WHITEHALL  4732 


A  PAIR  OF  GEORGE  II  SILVER  SAUCEBOATS 
BY  AYM£  VIDEAU  LONDON  1735 


DAVID  PEEL 

&  CO.,  LTD 
EUROPEAN  WORKS  OF  ART 


•    KNEELING  SATYR 

by 

ANDREA  BRIOSCO  called 
RICCIO 

1470-1532 

bronze,  height  8  inches 


2  CARLOS  PLACE,  MOUNT  STREET 
LONDON  W.l 

Telephone:  HYDe  Park  3161 


H   WILLIAM  WALTER  (Antiques)  LTD. 

CHANCERY  HOUSE,  CHANCERY  LANE,  AND  LONDON  SILVER  VAULTS  W.C.2 
Telephone:  Chancery  3248/49  Telegrams:  Walter  Silvavults  London,  W.C.2 


Antique  silver  tankard,  date  1704,  byjohnathan  Reed  of  London.  Height  6J  inches. 


Tht     innoisscur,  July,  1964 
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L  EG  G ATT 


Queen  Catherine  of  Braganza  by  Canvas  size  29J  x  24}  inche 

Wife  of  Charles  II  Pieter  Borsseler 


LEGGATT  BROTHERS 

fcstablished  1820 

30   ST.    JAMES'S   STREET,    LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephones  Whitehall  3772  and  3252  Cables  Leggabros,  London  S.W. 


i 


N.BLOOM&SONs 

40Alhemarle  Street -Piccadilly  Loudon  Wi  Maufair506O 


r 


ft.  — 


GEORGE  II  SET  OF  FOUR  CANDLESTICKS  1747 


maker  William  Gould,  weight  57  -4  or.,  height  8]  inches 


BIGGS 

of 

MAIDENHEAD 

ESTABLISHED  1866 
Members  of  B.  A  D.  A. 


Regency  rosewood  and  satinwood  low 
bookcase  with  glazed  doors. 

Height  3  ft.,  width  5  ft.  3  in., 
depth  I  ft.  6  in. 


Six  showrooms  of  antique  furniture  and 
silver  besides  modern  departments 


26,  28,  30,  32  HIGH  STREET 
MAIDENHEAD  BERKSHIRE 

TEL.  (3  LINES)  22923,  26363/4 

Open  all  day  on  Saturdays 


The  Connoisseur,  July,  1964 
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By  Appointment 

Antiquaries  op  Chinese  Art  By  Appointment 

to  H.M.  Queen  Elizabeth  Antiquaries  op  Chinese  Works  op  Art 

the  Queen  Mother  to  H.M.  the  Kino  op  Sweden 


JOHN  SPARKS 


LIMITED 


©bmtae  OTorkg  of  8rt 


A  Chinese  porcelain  saucer-dish  (one  of  a  pair) 
decorated  in  brilliant  Famille  Verte  enamels. 

K'ANG  HSI  PERIOD:  A.D.  1662-1722. 

Diameter:  10£  inches. 


128 


MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON, 


GROsvenor  2265 


W.l 


Cyril  Humphris  Ltd 

Sculpture  and  Works  of  Art 


VENUS  and  ADONIS 

Height  6|  inches 
Netherlandish 

Circa  1600 


2q  Old  B  ond  Street,  W. i 

Mayfair  6240 


MANN  & 
FLEMING  LTD. 

Members  of  The  British  Antique 
Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

ANTIQUES 
DECORATIONS 


Late  Adam  green  and  gold  overmantel  mirror. 
4  ft.  3  in.  x  6  ft.  3  in. 


120B  MOUNT  STREET 
LONDON,  W.l 

GROsvenor  2770 


The  Connoisseur,  July,  1964 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO  H.M.  QUEEN 
ELIZABETH  THE 
QUEEN  MOTHER 


HY  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO  THE  LATE 
QUEEN  MARY 


c%&re  &UJ&&A  and  Continentai  oMSwr,  cfflinicdwvA. 


Eight  plates,  four  12J  in.  diameter,  four  \  \\  in.  diameter. 
Weight  265  oz.    Naples  1802 


Examples  from  our  collection  of  early  Continental  silver 


Valuations  for  Probate, 
Insurance  and  Division. 


Telephone:  MA  Yfair  6261  &  6262     Telegrams:  inland,  'Enclose,  With  Lonaon:  overseas,  'Enclose,  London,  W.V 
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An  important  pair  of  Louis  XV  ormolu 
and  bronze  chenets  of  superb  quality. 


French  furniture 
and  Sculpture 


MALLETT 

at 

nourdon  house 


Circa 

Length:  i  ft.  2  in. 


74° 
Height : 


Garden  statuary 
and  furniture 


Telephone:  MAYFAIR  2444/5 


2  DAVIES  STREET  ■  BERKELEY  SQUARE  •  LONDON 

ENGLISH  FURNITURE — 40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W.I 


W.I 


Telegrams:  MALETHOUS  LONDON 


DAVID  BLACK  &  SONS 

1  Burlington  Gardens, 
New  Bond  Street  W.l 


FINK  ANTIQUE  ENGLISH  AND 
CONTINENTAL  SILVER 
OBJETS  />/<:  VERTU  AND  WORKS  OF  ART. 


Telephone:  HYDe  Park  3851 


BERNARD  BLACK  GALLERY 

1062  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  21 

(Associate:  HUGUES  W.  NADEAU) 


AMERICAN  PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS 
OF  THE  19th  AND  EARLY  20th  CENTURIES 
SCULPTURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
OF  ALL  PERIODS. 


Telephone:  Trafalgar  9-2171 


We  are  always  desirous  of  purchasing  any  of 
the  above-mentioned  works  of  art. 


ur,  July,  1964 
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La  Bonne  Aventure  by  THEOPHILE  POILPOT,  fils.  1874  (signed  and  dated) 
Canvas  size:  13  x  18  inches  (33  X  46  cm.)  Framed  size:  I7£  x  22J  inches  (44  X  57  cm.) 
Exhibited:  Paris  Salon,  1874.  Collection:  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Basil  Ionides. 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD 

Established  1870  Members  of  The  Britilh  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

43a  Duke  Street,  St.  James's  and  1/3  Ryder  Street,  London,  S.W.i 

Telephone:  WHItehall  6068/9       Telegraphic  Address :  NEWPIC,  LONDON,  S.  W.  I 


The  Latest  News  by  FRANCOIS  BRUNERV  (signed) 
Canvas  size:  20  X  24  inches  (51  X  bl  cm.)  Framed  size:  26  x  30  inches  (66  x  76  cm.) 


at/set 


Perez 

112  &  168  BROMPTON  ROAD, 
LONDON  S.W.3 

Telephone  -  KENsington  4411  (4  lines) 
Telegraphic  Address  'CARPEREZET' 

also  PARK  STREET,  BRISTOL 
and  AMSTERDAM 


An  exceptionally  fine  Brussels  Tapestry  by 
Jacques  van  der  Borcht  depicting  Apollo  and 
the  Nine  Muses.  Size:  1 1  ft.  3  in.  X  18  ft.  2  in. 

Ref.  No.:  51666. 


The  permanent  Exhibition  Rooms  at  112  Brompton  Road  feature  a  large  selection  of  Antique  and  Old  Oriental  Carpets 
and  Rugs,  Tapestries,  Aubussons,  Savonneries  and  Needleworks.  Wall  to  wall  carpeting  and  Broadlooms  in  exclusive 

plain  colours  are  available  at  168  Brompton  Road. 

Perez  (Contracts)  Ltd.  will  attend  to  enquiries  from  the  trade. 


FINE  CERAMICS  OF  THE  18th  CENTURY 


Telephones: 
KENsington 
5272  &  3793 


Cables: 
PORCELIQUE 
LONDON  S.W.3 


156  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.3 


Important  MEISSEN  farmhouse  with  kennel  and  baking 
oven  at  rear,  mounted  on  fine  PARIS  gilt-bronze,  with 
bronze  tree  and  clock.  Circa  1745-50,  overall  height  S) 
inches. 

(cf.  Catalogue  of  the  G.  von  Gerhardt  Collection,  pi.  37, 
No.  231;  W.  B.  Honey.  Dresden  China,  pp.  38,  39  and 
126.) 


The  Connoisseur.  !uly,  1964 
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8V  APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARV 


M.  Harris  &  Sons 


44/52  New  Oxford  Street,  London  W.C.i 

Telephone:  Museum  2121  Telegrams:  Artisonne  London  WC1 
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SIMON  KAYE 

LTD 


JAMES  I  SILVER  GILT  BELL  SALT 

London  1617 

Maker:  H.  M.  conjoined.   10  oz.  14  dwt.,  10  inches  high 
Formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 


1b  ALBEMARLE  ST 
PICCADILLY       LONDON  W.l 

Telephone:  hyde  park  7658  and  5152 
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HENRY  SPENCER 

&  SONS  ^^SESS 

ESTABLISHED  1840 

Eric  C.  Spencer,  C.B.E.,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
Rupert  W.  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  F.A.I. 
H.  Michael  Spencer,  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
L.  M.  Seymour.    W.  E.  Peck,  F.A.I.    Harry  C.  P.  Spencer,  A.A.I. 

of  RETFORD,  Nottinghamshire 

Sales  by  Auction 
of  the  Contents  of  Mansions  and  Country  Houses 

Sales  of  Landed  Estates  and  Properties 


20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts. 

Telephone  25)1-4 

And  at  SHEFFIELD,  WORKSOP, 
SCUNTHORPE,  BRIGG  and  WINTERTON 

VALUATIONS  FOR   ALL  PURPOSES 


~1 


^J^p  

'CKEBff'  Xtrs\JV&* 

.1% 


^SBBOKEES-TKAirE1-110 


^^in^ate  &3ohnstonlUtcl 

 Established  1813  

Head  office: 

39/45  FINSBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C.2 
also  at: 

LIVERPOOL-MANCHESTER-SOUTHAMPTON 
BELFAST  -  PARIS  -  NEWCASTLE  -  GLASGOW 
TORONTO  -  NEW  YORK  -  MONTREAL  -  LEEDS 
LEICESTER 


CONNECTING  WITH  A  NETWORK  OF  RELIABLE  AGENTS  OVERSEAS 


ohicur,  July,  1964 
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HOUNT  STREET   LTD  I 
LONDON 


Early  furniture 
unese  and  European 
Works  of  Art 


2  Mount  Street 
X)NDON  W.i 


ephonc:  GROsvenor  2858 
es:  BARGRO,  London,  W.i 


7 


57 


Carved  wood  seated  figure  of  Kuan  Yin, 

with  truces  of  polychrome  decoration  and  gilding. 

Tang  618-006  A.D. 

Height:  15  inches. 


XIX 


Explore  the  roads  of  Britain  with  Shell 


4  *  -  . 


THE  MOTORWAYS 


painted  by  David  Cenlleman 


The  new  motorways  of  our  time,  sweeping  on  with  multiple  tracks, 
<  tossing  under  and  over  those  old  roads  (3)  which  just  grew  up 
from  ancient  paths,  amount  to  the  first  system  of  planned  communi- 
cations (except  for  the  railways  they  are  superseding)  since  the 
Roman  occupation  of  Britain.  Occasionally,  a  motorway  may  not  be 
an  '  i-irely  new  route.  It  may  adapt  part  of  a  route  first  worked  out 
by  thi  Romans,  then  muddled  in  the  intervening  centuries.  Here,  in 
the  1  cing,  is  a  piece  of  the  modern  Stevenage  by-pass,  A  1  (M),  in 
I  Icrtfordshire.  The  older,  narrow  A  1  through  Stevenage  follows  a 
tch  of  Roman  by-road  going  to  Baldock,  and  then  joins  a 
•rr  Roman  by-road  which  loops  away  from,  and  then  back  to, 
-!    much  straighter,  more  important  Ermine  Street. 


In  such  a  modern  transformation,  nothing  at  all  is  left  of  the  old 
Roman  road,  which  would  have  run  along  a  mound  40  to  50  feet 
wide  at  its  widest — straight,  but  a  hand-made  affair,  which  soldiers 
dug  out  with  mattocks  and  spades. 

Romans  were  the  first  in  this  country  to  give  roads  hard  surfaces, 
the  first  to  make  road  cuttings  and  embankments  ;  they  built  the 
first  road  bridges  (usually  timber  bridges,  such  as  the  one  across  the 
Thames  at  Staines),  and  set  up — compare  the  huge  signs  and  route 
indicators  on  the  motorways  (2) — the  first  milestones  inscribed 
with  distances  (1). 

The  complete  series  of  the  Shell  guides  to  lite  Roads  of  Britain  has  been  published  in  look  form 
by  Ebury  Press,  and  is  available  from  any  bookseller  at  10  6  net. 


you  can  be  sure  of  f «3  The  key  to  the  Countryside 


The  Connoisseur      y,  1964 
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CROWTHER  &  SON 

OF  FULHAM 


An  Adam  Period  Chimneypiece 

of  fine 

quality,  of  Statuary  and  Devonshire 

Marbles 

Length  of  Shelf        5'  iO" 

Total  Height           4'  5" 

Opening  Width       3'  6" 

Opening  Height       3'  5" 

T.    CROWTHER   &  SON 

(T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  LTD) 

282  NORTH  END  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  SW6 
Telephone:  FULiidm  137V-7 


GREGORY  &  CO. 

(BRUTON  STREET)  LTD.  ESTABLISHED  1823 

Telephones:  Mayfair  2608/9/0,  2066 

27  BRUTON  ST.,  BERKELEY  SQUARE 
LONDON,  W.l 

Telegrams:  Gregco,  Wesdo  London 


ANTIQUES 
FURNITURE 
UPHOLSTERY 
CURTAINS 
CARPETS 
C  HA  N  DEL  I E  R  S 


DESIGNS  &  SCHEMES 
B OA  R  D  ROOMS 
DIRECTORS'  SUITES 
DECORA T I ONS 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
H  E   A  TING 


VAL  UA  T  ION  S 


A  Sheraton  Satinwood  elliptical  card  table. 

A  fine  pair  of  Adam  glass  candlesticks  on  blue  glass  and  ormolu  bases. 
Circa  1780.  Height  12  inches. 


CONNOISSEUR  REGISTER  ADVERTISEMENTS 


GARRARD  &  CO.  LTD.  The  Crown  Jewellers  are  interested  in  pur- 
chasing Silver  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  Trays,  Spoons,  Forks,  Candle- 
slicks,  Candelabra,  as  well  as  all  types  of  Antique  Jewellery.  Post  to  112 
Regent  Street,  London,  W.l  or  phone  REG.  7020  and  we  will  gladly 
arrange  for  a  representative  to  call. 

SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN  &  DECORATION.  The  next  ten-week  concen- 
trated  courses  start  on  1st  October. 

THE  LECTURE  COURSE,  supervised  by  Mrs.  Michael  Inchbald, 
<  overs  all  aspects  of  period  and  modern  Interior  Design  with  lectures  by 
experts  on  the  history  and  appreciation  of  art,  architecture,  furniture, 
silver  and  china:  practical  sessions  and  visits  to  historic  houses  and 
designers'  studios. 

THE  DRAWING  COURSE  gives  practical  training  in  drawing  and 
designing  interior  schemes,  working  at  the  drawing  board  under  the 
Supervision  of  prac  tising  interior  designers.  Details  and  application 
from  INCHBALD  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN,  10  Milner  Street, 
London,  S.W.3.  Knightsbridge  4456. 

OLD  PRINTS,  unrivalled  selection  on  all  subjects,  also  ORIGINAL 
IGS,  RAKE  BOOKS  and  AUTOGRAPH  MANUSCRIPTS. 
Callers  by  appointment  only,  telephone  Ambassador  5439.  Walter  T. 
Spencer,  specialists  since  1856,  47  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  London,  W.l. 
ASPRE"*  'S  offer  the  best  prices  for  BIJOUTERIE  miniatures,  gold  and 

lilver  antique  items,  Chelsea  scent  flasks,  and  other  pieces  of  vertu. 

I  heirexp  1  advice  is  always  available.  ASPREY  &  CO.  LTD.,  165-169 
New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.l. 

AMERICAN  PRINTS  WANTED:  19th  century  American  views; 

&   Ives  large  folios;  Audubon  Bird  Prints  (elephant  folio); 
.  \ aval  Actions;  18th  and  19th  century  American  paintings  and 
p.  Give  size,  date,  margin  size  on  prints,  describing  condition  and 
quality,  black  &  white  or  color.  Where  possible  quote  price.  Box  No: 
7287.    

PAINTINGS:  Oils  &  Watercolours :  Illustrated  lists  free,  delivery  and 
OLD  HALL  GALLERY,  LTD.,  Iden,  Rye,  Sussex, 
England.  (Tel:  Iden  304.)  

MASSAGE  TREATMENT  -  Visiting  only.  Mr.  Barker  (L.C.S.P. 

Phys.).  Phone  8  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  TER:  1451. 


Early  Scientific  Instruments  wanted.  Mr.  Frank,  Saltmarket,  Glasgow. 

Phone  Bell  2000.  

JOLLY'S  AUCTION  ROOMS,  Old  King  Street,  Bath,  Somerset.  New 
purpose  built  rooms  -  5,500  sq.  ft.  Frequent  Pullman  service  from 
London.  Regular  fortnightly  sales.  Antique  Furniture;  Silver  and  Plate; 
Pictures;  Books;  Porcelains,  etc.  Telephone  Bath  3201  (4  lines). 
For  packing  and  Shipping  of  Fine  Arts  and  Antiques.  (Estimates  given.) 
LEP  PACKING  LTD.,  Blenheim  Wharf,  48  Eagle  Wharf  Road, 

London,  N.l.  CLE.  8321.  

WANTED  bv  Private  Collector  OLD  AMERICAN  FLAGS  (prior  to 
1870).  Write  B.  Mastai,  21  East  57th  Street,  New  York  22,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 
DUNNING'S  ANTIQUES  purchase  and  offer  Ship  Figureheads,  Sun- 
dials, Globes,  Scientific  Instruments,  Early  Carvings.  Rushlight  Holders, 
Sandglasses,  Door  Furniture.  58  Holywell  Hill,  ST.  ALBANS.  51065. 
HADDONFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY:  Sanski  Gallery,  50  Tanner  Village. 
Fine  early  American  and  European  paintings,  drawings  and  sculpture 

bought,  sold,  restored.  

PRECIOUS  CHINA  and  antiques  can  be  repaired  -  easily  and  per- 
manently -  with  Araldite  epoxy  resin  adhesive.  Buy  Araldite  in  the  two- 
tube  pack.  Only  6/-.  

HEADING  GALLERY,  326  Brighton  Road,  South  Croydon.  Period 

Oil  Paintings  and  Watercolour  Drawings.  

WANTED:  Russian  Enamel  Pieces.  Write  A.  E.  Turcone.  298  Broad- 

way,  Providence,  R.I.,  U.S.A.  

WANTED :  African  Primitive  Art  -  private  collector.  Top  prices.  Mr.  W. 

Brill,  7  Cornelia  Street,  New  York  14,  N.Y.,  U.S.A.  

WANTED:  THE  TATLER,  Volumes  51-114,  1914-1929.  Complete  set 
or  part  Volumes.  Must  be  sound  and  clean.  Box  No:  7296. 

Register  advertisements  are  1/6 per  word,  minimum  £1  for  15  words,  which  must 
be  prepaid  and  sent  to  the  Advertisement  Manager,  THE  CONNOISSEUR, 
CHESTERGATE  HOUSE,  VAUXHALL  BRIDGE  ROAD,  LO.XDON, 
S.W.I.  {Victoria  2331.)  Addresses  or  Box  Numbers  must  be  inserted,  and  replies 
to  the  latter  should  be  clearly  marked  with  the  Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  of 
The  Connoisseur  accept  no  responsibility  for  any  sales  effected. 
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ANTIQUE  SILVER 


Antique  Silver  Ewer  by  Henry  Brind 
London  1744-5 
Weight  29  oz.  Height  8£  in. 


from  the  Collection  of 


We  are  happy  to  answer  enquiries  and  to  give  details  of  the  silver 


LOUIS  WINE  I'd 

Fine  Art  Dealers,  Jewellers  and  Silversmiths 

31  &  32  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 


Established  184 


Tel:  Dublin  73865 


CHARLES  WOOLLETT  &  SON 

(Members  of  The  B.A.D.A.  Ltd.) 


Fine  miniature  painting  of  The  Honble.  Mrs.  Walpole 
by  John  Smart,  Junr.  (Signed  and  dated  1806) 

Size  4  in.  X  3j  in. 
Formerly  in  Lady  Dorothy  Neville's  Collection 

59/61    WIG  MORE   STREET,   LONDON,  W.I 

Established  1889  Phone:  W'elbeck  8664 


An  oval  silver-gilt  and  ivory  pot  and  cover 
Vienna  1721      9$  inches  high 
Formerly  in  the  Rothschild  collection 

H.  S.  WELLBY 

Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver 

1 6c  Grafton  Street,  W.I 

ber  of  the  B.A.D.A.  Ltd.  Telephone:  Hyde  Park  1597 


Outstanding  Two-Day  Sale 
CERNEY  HOUSE 

North  Cerney     Nr.  Cirencester 

comprising 

VALUABLE  ANTIQUES 

with  many  examples  of  the  art  of  17th  and  18th 
century  Italian  and  Spanish  craftsmen.  CARVED 
WOOD  FIGURES.  PERIOD  ENGLISH  FURN- 
ITURE   including    PARTNERS    DESK  OF 
ADAM   DESIGN;  WALNUT  BUREAU 
CABINET;  REGENCY  SOFA  TABLES; 
WILLIAM  &  MARY  MARQUETRY  CHEST; 
GEORGE    I    WALNUT  TALLBOYS  AND 
BUREAU;  CHIPPENDALE  MAHOGANY 
SERPENTINE    CHEST;    SHERATON  AND 
HEPPLEWHITE  ELBOW  CHAIRS.  PERSIAN 
CARPETS  AND  RUNNERS.  Fine  pair  Kashan 
GARDEN    RUGS.    Expensive  CURTAINS. 
OIL  PAINTINGS  by  or  attributed  to  Maratti, 
Robert  Robert,  Edwin  Hayes,  Arthur  Drum- 
mond;  Italian  Capriccio  and  St.  Marks  Square, 
Venice,   after  Guardi.   AQUATINTS  EN 
GRISAILLE  and  coloured  engravings  of  London. 
Venetian  suite  of  Table  Glass.  Bric-a-brac. 
GENERAL     HOUSEHOLD  FURNISHINGS 
AND  EFFECTS.  SALE  BY  AUCTION  ON  THE 
PREMISES,  22nd  and  23rd  JULY,  1964.  ON 
VIEW  TUESDAY,  21st  JULY,  by  Catalogue 
only  -  PRICE  2/6  illustrated  (admits  two 
persons),  from  the  Auctioneers,  JACKSON- 
STOPS,    DOLLAR    STREET  HOUSE, 
CIRENCESTER.  Tel.  334/5. 
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138  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 


AN  ATTRACTIVE  DIAMOND  BUTTERFLY  BROOCH  set  with  four  important  pear-shaped  emeralds 
of  superb  colour  in  the  wings  and  eyes  of  cabochon  ruby.  Wingspan:  2  Jjj  inches. 


AN  ATTRACTIVE  TABLF  B^X  BY  CARL  FABERGE  formed  as  a  gourd  carved  from  a  large  piece  of 
sea-green  bowenite  and  fitted  with  gold  mounts. 

Bearing  the  initials  of  the  Chief  Mark      «ter,  Michael  Perchin,  and  stamped  with  the  St.  Petersburg  gold 
mark  in  operation  prior  to  1896. 
Length:  4^  inches 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 

GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS  SINCE  1806 


-* 

Mm 


Taper  Stick  1717 

RICHARD  BAYLEY 


Promenade 


Pair  Sauceboats  1756 

THOS.  HEMING 

CHELTENHAM 


Wine  Taster  1677 
KS  between  mullets 


Telephone  22821 


Fine  Old  Chinese  Ceramics  and  Works  of  Art 

SYDNEY  L.  MOSS 

LTD 

have  pleasure  in  announcing 
that  they  have  moved  to 
more  spacious  galleries  at 

51  BROOK  STREET 
LONDON,  W.I 


(in  the  Claridge's  Hotel  block) 
Telephone  MAYfair  4670 


MONS  &  C'1 


TABLEAUX  ANCIENS 


LITtre  26-84  19  Rue  du  Cherche-Midi,  Paris  VIe 


RALPH 
COX 

(Member  of  B  A  DA) 

OLD  GREETHAM  INN 
STRETTON,  RUTLAND 
Castle  Bytham  340 


Hunting  group  in 
bronze  by  J.  WILLIS 
GOOD  1875.  Height 
10  inches. 


Also  at: 

39  Steep  Hill.  Lincoln 
Telephone:  22463 
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A  ROSEWOOD  BREAKFRONT  CABINET 

OF  ESPECIALLY  HIGH  QUALITY 

Circa  18 1 5 
Width  72  in.  depth  20  in.  height  39  in. 


-LAISHER   AND   NASH   LTD         LOWNDES  LODGE  CADOGAN  PLACE         LONDON  S.W. 


Telephone  BELgravia  2285/6 


Cables  GNASH  LONDON  S.W. 
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PRIDES  of  LONDON  LTD 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


A  late  Georgian  breakfront  cabinet, 

the  centre  cupboards  enclosing  sliding  trays.  68  in.  wide,  38  in.  high. 


179/180   SLOANE   STREET,    S.W.I  Tel:  BELgra™  3080 


OXFAM 

auction  at 

CHRISTIE'S 

Please  offer 
BOOKS  MANUSCRIPTS 
LETTERS    MUSIC  SCORES 
LITERARY  PORTRAITS 
and  CARICATURES 

All  proceeds  from  the  sale,  which  is  to  be  held  at 
ri  slie's  early  next  autumn,  will  go  to  Ox/am. 


Donations  should  be  sent  to  : 
Simon  Nowell-Smith,  Esq., 
c/o  OXFAM  AUCTION  COMMITTEE 
12  CRANE  COURT,  LONDON,  E.C.4 


TUTANKHAMEN 

A  superbly  illustrated  account 
of  the  story  and  the  legend  sur- 
rounding the  boy  king  whose  tomb 
preserved  intact  for  3,265  years 
the  only  complete  royal  burial 
treasure  surviving  from  Pharaonic 
times:  75  wonderful  colour  plates, 
200  black-and-white  illustrations. 
Published  by  The  Connoisseur  and 
Michael  Joseph  Ltd.  60s. 


TUTANKHAMEN 
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Contemporary  French  Clock 


A  Gilt  Contemporary  8  day  Striking 
Clock.  The  pillars  and  dial  are  lacquered 
burgundy,  red  and  gold  with  the 


in 


By  Appointment 
toH.M.Ihe  Queen 
Silversmiths 
&  Jewellers. 


centre  of  the  dial  a  pale  eggshell  blue. 
Size  16i'  x  11"  x  51". 

ASPREY  &CO.  LTD.,  165-169  NEW  BOND  ST.,  lONDON  W.1.  HYDE  PARK6767 


ASPREY  IN  THE  CITY  The  city  man 
will  find  a  usefully  close-at-hand 
service  at  Asprey  and  Birch  &■  Gay- 
don,  153  Fenchurch  Street  where, 
besides  the  comprehensive  stock 
held,  any  pieces  can  be  sent  from 
Bond  Street  at  short  notice. 


to  twentieth  .         V  devoted 
its  new    n t^T"  ^  With 
m°n,h  C  f   f°rmat'  each 

usually  larae  n  PuP°rted  ^  a" 
chrome   J  of  mono. 

—rage  on  ev^V,^ 

scU,P:rr--"^an°df 
««™,ppect« rrrywhere-  studi° 

\'njernati0nal  Guide  to 
M«terMrt  Month/y  6/ 

stuaiomternat/onai 


An"ual  subscription  ^„ 

°ept.,  Belgrave  LibrarJ  «°i  P0St  free  from  the  Suh«,  ■  ■ 

b'°'V.  22  Armoury  Way,  Lo^ ub™»>on 


BOOKS 

FROM  THE 

CONNOISSEUR 


The  Connoisseur 
New  Guide  to 
English  Painting 
and  Sculpture 

30s. 

(by  post  31/2) 


Antique  L-.nglisli 

SILVER  and  PLATE 


The  Connoisseur 
New  Guide  to 
Antique  English 
Silver  and  Plate 

30s.  (by  post  31/2) 


A  Dictionary  of 
Marks  (on  ceramics, 
Silver,  Sheffield 
Plate,  Pewter  and 
Furniture) 

25s.  (by  post  26s.) 


The  Complete  Encyclopaedia  of  Antiques 
1,472  pp.  including  512  half-tone  plates 
84s.  (by  post  87/3) 

From  all  good  booksellers  or  by  post  from 
The  Belgrave  Library,  22  Armoury  Way, 
London  swi8 
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Antique  Silver. 


J? 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  HER  MAJESIY  THE  QUEEN 
GOLDSMITHS  St  CROWN  JEWELLERS, 
GARRARD  St  CO.  LTD.,  LONDON 


from  GARRARD 


Antique  silver  Tankard  and  cover 

Height  5|  inches.  Charles  II,  1661.  Maker— Orb  &  Cross. 

(Jackson  2nd  Edition  page  127) 

This  tankard  is  part  of  the  wide  range  of  the  finest  antique  silver  that  you  will 

find  at  Garrard. 

GARRARD  The  Crown  Jewellers 


112     REGENT     STREET  W1 


REGENT  7020 
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BROADWAY 
ART  GALLERY 

Broadway,  Worcestershire 

(Telephone:  3237) 


Manuel  Colmeiro 


4-27  JULY 


Weekdays  10-7  Sundays  2-7 


O'HANA 
GALLERY 

13  CARLOS  PLACE    LONDON  W.l 

GROsvenor  1562 

6  JUNE  -  16  SEPTEMBER 

IMPORTANT  SUMMER 
EXHIBITION  OF  FRENCH 

PAINTINGS  AND 
SCULPTURE  OF  THE  19th 

AND  20th  CENTURIES 


Marc  CHAGALL  'L'Anonciation'  1930 
Oil  on  canvas:  21  f  X  18 i  inches 


Wellby 


18  &  20,  Garrick  Street 
London,  W.C.2. 
Temple  Bar  2612 

Founded  by  John  Wellby  in  1820 


Circular  silver  alms  dish  with  Coronation  year 
Hallmark.  Diameter  22  inches,  weight:  180  ozs. 
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BRESSET 

iAUTE  -  EPOQUE 

5,  QUAI  VOLTAIRE  7«- 
ULEVARD  SAINT  GERMAIN  7<=- 

H  El  M 

D  MASTER  PAINTINGS 

'9,  Faubourg  Saint  Honore 
PARIS 

Tel:  BAL  22.38    ELY  49.26 

Galerie 
Uymonde  Cazenave 

MODERN  PAINTINGS 
MEMBER  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
FEDERATION  OF  ART 

12  RUE  de  BERRI    Tel:  ELY  14.56 

ARC  GARLAND 

Antique  Jewelry 
23,  RUE  DU  BAC  7e 

TEL:  BAB  50.57 

CHARLEY 

DECORATION 
QUER  PANELS  by  F.FASOLA 

8,  Rue  du  Four    Tel:  548.36.12 
Saint  Germain  des  Pres 

a  Cour  des  Miracles 


Anti 


ques 


Decoration 


17th  &  18th  Century  Furniture 
7,  rue  des  Saints-Peres,  6e. 

T,l:  BAB  29.15 


GALERIE 
VOLTAIRE 

J.  L.  Souffrice 

SCULPTURES  -  OBJETS  d'ART 
OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 
35,  QUAI  VOLTAIRE  6e. 


Genevieve  AYMONIER 


OLD  DRAWINGS 
EXHIBITION  NOVEMBER  1964 
13,  RUE  DES  SAINTS-PERES  6e. 

Tel:  BAB  26.61 

CHARLET  -  CARRIERE 

Antique  Dealer 
30,  RUE  DE  MIROMESNIL  8e. 
Tel:  AN]  82.09 

GALERIE  PERSANE 

Aubusson  &  Savonnerie  Carpets 

132,  Bd.  Haussmann  8e- 

Tel:  LAB  27.39 


MARCEL  ROSENAU 

Cie.  des  Arts  Anciens,  Succr. 

ANTIQUES 

1 8th  Century  Ceramics 
23,  rue  du  Bac  7e- 

Tel:  BAB  21.83 


CHEZ  PEINTURE 

Art  Nouveau 

18,  rue  du  Pre  aux  Clercs  7<=- 
Tel:  54$.iS.$2 


Recently  Published ; 


"Copiously  illustrated  and  scholarly  .  .  .  not  until  the 
publication  of  this  book  has  the  full  extent  of  Grinling  Gib- 

bons's  versatility  been  revealed." — 

Terence  Mullally  in  the  Daily  Telegraph. 


CM  NUNC  GIBBONS 


W  andstatoa 


— - 

GRINLING  GIBBONS 

His  work  as  Carver  and  Statuary 
By  David  Green 


"The  most  comprehensive  study  of  the  subject,  and  a  delight 
to  all  those  who  admire  the  art  of  Gibbons." — 

The  Guardian. 

"A  superb  book." — Punch. 


Hi  X  82  in.  272  pp.  Over  250  illustrations. 
£6  6s.  Od. 

COUNTRY  LIFE  LIMITED 
2-10  Tavistock  Street,  London  WC2 


;  Antique  Silver 

HARRY 

Sheffield  Plate 

CHERNACK 

Antique  Jewellery 

of  Edinburgh 

85  ROSE  STREET     PHONE  CAL  3038 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association 

i  !; 

COIN  &  MEDAL  SPECIALISTS 

Collections  and  rare  pieces  wanted 
Catalogue  of  English  Coins  I4[9d  including  postage 

A  list  of  catalogues  and  other  publications  on  request 

B.  A.  SEABY  LTD. 

65  Great  Portland  Street,  London  W.I    Telephone  LANgham  3677 


Corsham  Court 

(Lord  Methuen,  R.A.)  between 
Chippenham  and  Bath 

The  State  Rooms  are  open  to  the  public  on  Sun.,  Wed. 
and  Thurs.  May-  Oct.:  and  on  every  Day  during  Bath 
Festival  and  Bank  Holiday  Mondays  Mid-July  -  Mid- 
Sept,  (except  Mondays).  Elizabethan  Manor;  Georgian 
State  Rooms.  Famous  collection  Old  Masters  including 
Vandyck's  'Betrayal'  and  XVIIIth  century  furniture. 
'The  Annunciation'  by  Filippo  Lippi 


14  DUKE  STREET  (1st  Floor).  St.  James's.  London  S.W.1.  WHItehall  1794 

(Entrance.  Mason's  Yard) 

Exhibition  of  17th  Century  Seascape  Paintings  of  the 
Netherlands.  3rd  June-  15th  July,  at  6  Ryder  St.,  S.W.I 


CHINESE 


GALLERY 


CHINESE  BRUSHES,  INK  AND  PAPER 

40  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.C.I. 

(LANGHAM  7538) 


4S  ^fiovet-  S$)eet/;  Szone&n 

Hyde  Park  47 1  1 


Hal  O'Nians 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Drawings 
6  RYDER  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W. 

Telephone:  Whitehall  9392 


DORSET  GALLERIES 
J.  A.  FREDERICKS 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association) 

WISHES  TO  PURCHASE 
OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

49  DORSET  STREET,  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I  Welbeck  8934 


also  some  antiquities  and 
early  paintings 


CHARLES  MORSE 
Earls  Colne 
Nr.  Colchester 
Essex 

Tel:  Earls  Colne  270 


J.  B.  LEPRINCE  (1733-1781)     Young  Oriental  Woman    Sanguine  260  by  225  cm. 
Drawing  engraved  in  reverse  by  Demarteau,  No.  389 

OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS  and  DRAWINGS  of  the  XVIII  CENTURY 

CAILLEUX 

136,  Faubourg  Saint-Honorc 
PARIS 


THE  COMPLETE  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF 

ANTIQUES 


'the  most  comprehensive  & 
authoritative  single-volume 
work  of  reference  in  its  field' 


960  pages  text 

512  pages  monochrome 
plates 

Glossaries  of  terms 
at  the  end  of 
every  section 

Compiled  by 
The  Connoisseur 

Edited  by  L.  G.  G.  Ramsey 

4  Guineas  [£4.7-3  post  fr°m 

The  Connoisseur  Subscription  Dept., 
22  Armoury  Way,  London,  SW18] 
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A  modern  country  linked 
with  age-old  civilisations 


Imposing  remains  of  the  Olmec, 
Toltec,  Maya,  Zapotec  and  Aztec 
civilisations.  Baroque  palaces  and 
churches  of  the  colonial  era  show- 
ing traces  of  the  Indian  character. 
Museums  filled  with  countless  histor- 
ical treasures  and  bold  examples 
of  contemporary  Mexican  art. 
Ample  opportunity  for  cultural  enrich- 


ment and  intellectual  stimulation. 
Beautiful  sites,  modern  hotel  equip- 
ment, golden  sandy  beaches,  pic- 
turesque Indian  costumes  -  all  this 
adds  up  to  Mexico  !  Your  holidays 
there  will  be  crowned  by  the  friendly 
welcome  of  the  hospitable  people 
in  this  radiant  country  where  the 
past  and  the  present  join  up  together. 


MEXICO 

FOUR  SEASONS  -  FOUR  SPRINGS 

For  further  details  contact  your  travel  agent  or 
MEXICAN  NATIONAL  TOURIST  COUNCIL  OR  MEXICAN  GOVERNMENT  TOURISM  DEPARTMENT.  MEXICO  D.  F. 
OPENING  SHORTLY:  MEXICAN  TOURIST  OFFICE,  60.  Jermyn  Street,  LONDON  W.  7. 
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/7th  century  Spon/sh  Cuenco  carpet  with  green 
and  blue  design  on  yellow  ground.  350  by  280  cm. 


SPECIALIST  IN 
EUROPEAN 
PERIOD  CARPETS 


AUBUSSON 
SAVONNERIE 
NEEDLEPOINT 


CATAN 

129  AVENUE  DES  CHAMPS-ELYSEES 

PARIS 


PHONE  BAL  41-71 


The  Connoisseur 
Directory  of  Galleries 


THE  TRYON  GALLERY  LTD 

41-2  DOVER  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i  HYDE  PARK  5161 

Sporting  and  Natural  History  pictures 


NEW  ART  CENTRE 

41  Sloane  Street,  London  S.W.1 

Bel.  5844 

Edward  QIOBBI 

July 

SARIN 

GALLERIES 

4  Cork  St.,  Bond  St. 
REGent  6186 


Specialists  in 
English  18th  Century 
paintings  and  drawings 


BROADWAY  ART  GALLERY,  Broadway,  Worcs. 

Telephone  Broadway  3237 

Impressionist  and  20th  Century  Paintings 

SPANISH  MASTERS 


Marlborough  Fine  Art  Limited 

39  Old  Bond  Street  London  W1 
Mayfair  5161  Cables:  Bondartos 
& 

Marlborough  New  London  Gallery 

17-18  Old  Bond  Street    London  W1 

19th  &  20th  Century  Works  of  Art   Contemporary  Paintings  &  Sculpture 


GRABOWSKI 

GALLERY 

84  Sloane  Avenue 

London  SW3    KEN  1868 

to  Aut/i/  .i  ,': 

PETEH  HAWKINS  sculpture 

JEFFREY  STEELE  paintings 

Open  daily  10-6 

QUEENSWOOD 

GALLERY  214  Archway  Road,  Highgate,  London  N.6 
Modern  Paintings  and  Sculpture    o/y.  10-5.30.  Th.  10-1. Sat  10-7 
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ER  AND  GOLD  BOXES  X       T 7"  T  T  T  OBJETS  DE  VERTU 


J.KUGEL 


TINENTAL  SILVER  OLD  WATCHES 

7,  RUE  DE  LA  PAIX,  PARIS 

Tel:  OPE  61.04 

E  ANTIQUES  MINIATURES 


A  set  of  four  silver  gilt  mounted  rock  crvstal  chandeliers  with  Ducal  coat  of  arms  in  eglomise  -  Italy  16th  century. 

Height:  23  inches. 
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I.  FREEMAN  &  SON 


LIMITED 


LONDON 

CITY  SHOWROOM 

18  Leather  Lane,  E.C.I 
Holborn  4633 


NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  SHOWROOM 

12  East  52nd  Street 
Plaza  9-6900 


7  - 


Georgian  Silver 
by  Matthew  Boulton 


George  III  Epergne,  16J  inches  high, 
by  Matthew  Boulton,  made  in  Birmingham  1815. 

Weight  328  oz.  gross. 

From  the  collection  of  Mrs.  James  de  Rothschild. 


west  end  showroom  -  I.  F.  Silver  Co.  Ltd.,  Bond  Street  Silver  Galleries  (Second  floor),  111/112  New  Bond  Street,  W.l 
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Chinese  Snuff-bottles 

Edited  by  HUGH  M.  MOSS 

AN  OCCASIONAL  MAGAZINE 
FOR  THE  COLLECTOR  OF  CHINESE  SNUFF-BOTTLES 

The  First  issue  of  this  magazine  is  now  available  and  includes  articles  on: 
How  to  buy  Interior  Fainted  Snuff-bottles,  the  first  in  a  series  of  articles 
discussing  artists,  schools,  dates  etc. 

The  Alex  S.  Cussons  Collection,  one  of  the  finest  in  England. 
Ho  Shen,  an  early  Chinese  collector  of  Snuff-bottles  and  Prime  Minister 
to  Ch'ien  Lung.  Also,  coverage  of  sales  and  matters  of  general  interest. 
With  full  colour  plate,  and  many  half-tone  illustrations.  12s.  fid.  per  copy. 

For  further  details  apply  to: 
Hugh  M.  Moss,  3S  Inner  Park  Road,  Wimbledon,  London,  S.W.  19 


exhibition  until  13  July 

I  rent-  ZACK  sculpture 
PORTWAY  paintings 

galleries 


Our  photographs 

show  off 

your  finest  pieces  to  advantage. 
Studio  or  location  work  in  colour 
or  black  and  white 

Wallace  Heaton  Ltd 

I27  New  Bond  St.,  London,  W.l.  MAY  75 1 


forthcoming  exhibition 
until  1  August 


John  MILNES-SMITH 

paintings 

Michael  JOHNSON 

constructions 


5-7  porchester  place  marble  arch 
london  W2  pad  9473 


Golfe  Persique 


Irene  Zack 


sly.  t964 
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WID  TREMAYNE  LTD 

Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

320  King's  Road        Chelsea  S.W.3 
Flaxman  1194 


Ai.  extremely  important  Pair  of  Chippendale  carved  walnut  Arm  Chairs.  Circa  1750 
Meas"=: merits:    Height  to  seat  rail  17  inches    Extreme  height  41  i  inches 
Depth  26  inches        Width  30i  inches 


DATING  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 


the  turn  of  the  century  English  Museums  have  as  a  rule  given  up  the  system  of  dating  pieces  of  English  furniture  according 
to  the  reign  in  which  they  were  thought  to  have  been  made.  Instead  they  are  allocated  either  to  a  particular  quarter  of  the  century 
or  to  a  definite  year,  qualified  by  the  word  circa,  implying  that  the  date  is  approximate  and  could  be  ten  years  either  way.  The 
practice  with  French  furniture  is  different  and  the  names  of  the  kings  are  still  used  as  a  rough  and  ready  method  of  indicating  the 

date  and  style  of  a  piece. 

In  dealing  with  Parisian  furniture  the  collector  has  the  inestimable  advantage  that  since  1741  French  cabinet-makers  were  re- 
quired to  sump  their  names  on  the  pieces  they  made.  In  England  the  stamped  name  did  not  become  usual  practice  until  the  19th 
century,  but  as  early  as  the  late  17th  century  cabinet-makers  attached  printed  labels  to  their  productions.  These  gave  the  name  and 
address  of  the  maker  and  specified  the  scope  of  his  business:  i.e.  cabinet-maker,  upholsterer,  upholder,  auctioneer  or  undertaker 
etc.  These  labels  served  as  a  form  of  advertisement.  They  were  designed 
by  engravers  who  specialised  in  the  work  and  differed  according  to  the 
trade  they  were  intended  to  advertise.  They  also  varied  in  style  according 
to  the  period  in  which  they  were  printed.  Unfortunately  the  vast  majority 
of  labels  have  been  destroyed  or  become  detached  in  the  course  of  time,  and 
it  is  rare  to  find  a  piece  that  retains  its  original  label.  The  standard  work  on 
these  labels — London  Furniture  Makers  1660-1840  by  Ambrose  Heal — illust- 
rates the  range  and  types  of  labels  used  over  this  long  period.  They  were 
not  confined  to  London,  but  were  used  in  the  provinces  as  well. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  from  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  onwards,  a 
number  of  the  most  prominent  cabinet-makers  whose  names  are  no  w  house- 
hold words,  such  as  William  Hallett,  Vile  and  Cobb,  Benjamin  Goodison, 
Thomas  Chippendale  and  others,  as  far  as  is  known,  made  practically  no 
use  of  these  labels.  Very  few  pieces  of  furniture  have  been  discovered  bearing 
the  name  of  a  leading  maker — a  notable  exception  being  a  book-case  by  Ince 
and  Mayhcw  in  the  Museum  of  Decorative  Art  at  Copenhagen.  Bill-heads 
and  receipts  for  furniture  made  by  these  firms  for  the  Royal  Household, 
nobility  and  gentry  have  survived — one  wonders  whether  these  firms 
considered  that  furniture  labels  constituted  a  form  of  advertising  that 
was  unnecessary.  This  anomaly  calls  for  further  invest- 
igation— possibly  someone  who  reads  these  lines  may  be 
able  to  contribute  further  information  on  the  subject. 


IFTi 


l  vrxc  I' ceil.  Jii?Zl.  / ).'•/:  aSCtc  et . 
/j>bttciiK*u)i  -   Coui't  Kortd 


Late  1 8th  century  library  steps  convertible  to  a  table,  bearing  the  maker's  label. 
(By  courtesy  of  the  Victoria  &  Albert  Museum,  Crown  copyright.) 


A  booklet,  price  5s.  post  free  (Si  in  the  U.S.A.)  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of 
over  five  hundred  established  dealers  in  antiques  and  works  of  art  who  are  elected 
members  of  the  Association  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


20  RUTLAND  GATE,  LONDON,  S.W.7 


KENSINGTON  4128  &  2102 


THE  LEFEVRE  GALLERY 


XIX  and  XX  CENTURY 
FRENCH  PAINTINGS 

30  BRUTON  STREET  LONDON  W1 

Telephone:  Mayfair  2250       Telegrams:  Drawings,  London,  W.I 

E.  DEGAS    Femme  surprise 
Bronze  42,  Rewald  LIV 
16  inches  high 


DUITS 


LTD 


Finest  examples 
of 

iyth  century  Dutch  Masters 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.   JAMES'S,   LONDON.  S.W.i 

Telephone:  Whitehall  7440 


pierre  matisse  gallery 

Halt  #1 u  .v 

Mine  Iver 

Citlliy  a  n  n  i  s 

Dubuffet 

Itivera 

Mir  6 

Le  C or  b u sier 

It  i  ope  He 

Saura 

Ml  illnres 

Butler 

Ml  €m  rini 

Giacometti 

Roszah 

41  East  57th  Street,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 
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B.  W.  BERRY 

GEIJERSGATAN  16  GOTEBORG 
TELEFON  167788 


Highest  class  Swedish  and 
Continental  antiques  & 
Swedish  18th  century 
paintings 


Count  Zartoryshg  by  Alexander  Hoslin  (1718  -  1793) 


KNOEDLER 


Established  1846 


Old  and  Contemporary  Masters 


LONDON 

34  St.  James's  Street 
S.W.i 


NEW  YORK 

14  Hast  £7th  Street 
N.Y. 10022 


PARIS 

8  ^  bis  rue  du  Faubourg 
St.  Honore  8e 
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PORTRAITS 

XHIB  ITIO  NAT  THE  SPOR  TING  D'HIVER  DE  MONTE  CARLO 

From  July  25th  to  August  1 3th  1964 


Centennial  Exhibition 
the  works  of 
CHARLES  M.  RUSSELL 

June  30  to  September  5,  1964 


On  Neenah  (Self  Portrait) 

Signed:  C.  M.  RUSSELL,  SKULL  Marked:  10  ©  1940  H.  E.  Britzman 

Height:  10  inches  Calif.  Art  Bronze 

Base:      X  4J  inches  A.  Rodriguez,  L.A. 

MfTlER  GALLERIES  Inc. 


51  East  57th  Street 


New  York  22 


N.Y. 


Cable  address: 
Hammergall,  N.Y. 


Telephone: 
Plaza  8-0410 


MERRYVALE 


Antiques  and  Gardens 


Open  Monday  through  Friday  9  to  5.30  Tel.  JOrdan  7-0615 

3640    BUCHANAN    STREET,  SAN    FRANCISCO    2  3,  CALIFORNIA 


'  Twenty  Gun  sloop  of  War,  in  the  Mersy  River  before  Liverpool' 
Oil  on  canvas,  34  x  60  inches,  by  Robert  Salmon.  Signed  'R.S.  1809' 
On  view  in  our  current  exhibition  'Three  Centuries  of  Seafaring' 
Illustrated  Catalogues,  Part  I:  Prints;  Part  II:  Paintings,  drawings  and  watercolors,  one  dollar  each. 

Kennedy  Galleries,  inc. 

Founded  1 874  by  H.  Wunderlich 

13  East  58th  Street  .  New  York  22,  N.Y. 
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ROYAL  ANTIQUE  SENNA  RUG 

Ivory  and  ruby-red  ground,  centering  a  diamond-shaped  medallion  of  sapphire  blue.  The  corners  are  of  the  same  precious  blue  tint,  which  is 
repeated  also  in  the  splendid  wide  border,  ornamented  with  circular  motifs  in  rich  and  varied  colours,  alternating  with  floral  decorations.  There 
are  two  guard  borders,  of  a  soft  yellow  colour,  on  each  side  of  the  wide  blue  frame. 

The  sections  of  the  center  reserved  in  ivory  serve  as  ground  for  some  magnificent  calligraphic  design,  embodying  quotations  from  the  work  I 
of  the  great  Persian  poet-scientist  of  the  1  3th  centu-y  :  r  MAR  KHAYYAM,  the  Tent-Maker. 

This  is  a  truly  outstanding  rare  rug  of  its  kind:  of  super,  quality  and  in  perfect  condition,  with  velvety  pile  and  sumptuous  colourin 

Size:  14  ft  2  in.  x  1 1  ft.  10  in. 

Importers  of  Oriental  and  MAVHPFAC      T)  T>  One  of  the  largest  selections  of 

European  rugs,  tapestries  1V1  i\  I  \JJ\JlVAO      JDIV^IO.     semi-antique  and  period  rugs  in 

and  textiles  the  country;  also?  alI  kinds  of 

On  Madison  Avenue  since  1 TO7  •  . 

period  tapestries 

843  MADISON  AVENUE  (at  70th  St.)  NEW  YORK  21  N.Y.  TEL.  BU  8-8481/8482 


OLD  SHEFFIELD 

A  fine,  marked  footed  salver  with 
scroll  borders.  Circa  1824. 
16  in.  diameter. 
Maker:  D.  Holy  Parker  and  Co. 
Sheffield,  England 


Enjoy  good  food 
in 

Science  Hill  Inn 

Visit  Our 
Subterranean 
Silver  Vault 

Both  Gallery 
&  Inn  located  in 
Historic 
Science  Hill 


Wakefield-Scearce  Galleries 


Historic  Science  Hill  Shelbyville,  Kentucky 

on  the  main  road  (U.S.  60)  between  Louisville  and  Lexington 


RICHARD  V  HARE 

Antiques  Interiors 

927  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  21,  N.Y.  university  1-6910 

ttttttftffttftttt    t    t    t  t 


Second  Annual 
Retrospective  Exhibition 

REVIEW  OF  THE  SEASON  1963-64 

June  23  —  August  1 

THE  ART  DEALERS 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

PAINTINGS  .  DRAWINGS 
PRINTS  .  SCULPTURE 

Tuesdays  to  Saturdays  -  10  to  5 
ADMISSION  FREE  -  AT 

PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES  .  Inc 

980  MADISON  AVENUE  .  NEW  YORK  21 


Ask  to  be  placed  on  our  mailing  list  to 
receive  monthly  Bulletin  commencing  with 
September  issue  —  listing  Parke-Bernet 
Auctions  -  Address  Department  3 
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NEWHOUSE  GALLERIES 

ESTABLISHED  1878 


Master  with  the  Parrot 
Active  1500-1530 
On  panel,  14|  X  11  inches 


FINE  PAINTINGS 

15  East  57th  Street         plaza  5-4980  New  York,  N.Y. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALER  (54) 

Each  month  The  Connoisseur  illustrates  an  important  work  of  art  which  a  British  antique  dealer  has  sold  or  loaned  to  a  museum  or  public  institution  at  home  or  abroad. 


This  fall-front  secretaire,  in  rovw.  od  with  ormolu  mounts  in  classical  taste,  is  exceptional  in  being  of  English 
workmanship,  of  about  1805-18IU.  but  in  the  French  form  ('secretaire  a  abattant').  Its  quality  resides  in  the 
proportions  of  its  parts,  the  simplic  ty  ••  h  which  they  have  been  respected,  and  the  reticence  of  the  ornament. 
This  has  been  acquired,  with  the  aid  of  a  tjr.:nt  from  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  by  the  Royal  Pavilion, 
Brighton,  from  Messrs.  Trevor-Antiques  of  Brighton. 
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9rincess  Sophia  Albertina's 

^alace  and  Sweden's  Foreign  Office 


STIG  FOGELMARCK 


"'HE  mediaeval  castle  of  Stockholm  was  originally  situated 
on  the  north-east  side  of  the  city  island.  It  was  built  with  a 
bidding,  defensive  wall  facing  Strommen  (the  Stream),  which 
meets  Lake  Malaren  with  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  which  in  itself 
ms  a  natural  line  of  defence.  On  the  opposite  side  of  Strommen 
re  were,  at  that  time,  only  a  few  scattered  dwellings, 
during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  picture 
nged.  The  castle  had  been  rebuilt  several  times  and  had  lost 
ich  of  its  defensive  character,  becoming  instead  more  of  a  royal 
idence.  As  a  result,  the  desire  gradually  arose  to  lay  out  the 
ionnorthofthccastle  in  a  suitably  dignified  style.  It  was  decreed 
t  all  buildings  opposite  the  castle  should  be  of  stone,  the  aristoc- 
y  purchased  property,  and  soon  a  number  of  palatial  houses 
re  erected.  Lennart  Torstensson,  the  famous  General  of  the 
irty  Years  War,  was  among  the  builders  and  his  great  house 
od  on  the  west  side  of  what  is  now  known  as  Gustav  Adolfs 
jare. 

IThe  mediaeval  castle  having  been  destroyed  by  tire  in  1697, 
I  next  step  in  the  development  of  this  central  city  area  depended 
on  the  construction  of  the  new  palace.  In  1712  the  architect 
codemus  Tessin  the  Younger,  submitted  a  magnificent  general 
ill  to  combine  the  new  baroque  palace  and  the  region  north  of 
•ommen  in  an  homogeneous  city  plan.  A  new  bridge  over 
rommen,  at  right  angles  to  the  palace  wall,  was  to  lead  to  the 
jare  which  was  to  be  flanked  by  uniform  palatial  buildings,  and 
the  background  he  planned  a  majestic  domed  cathedral. 
Tessin  did  not  live  to  see  his  plans  realised,  for  it  was  not  until 
:  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  a  patron,  who  had 
th  the  interest  and  the  means  to  carry  out  these  ideas,  was  found 
the  person  of  King  Gustav  III.  By  his  order,  the  monumental 
k  between  the  castle  and  the  other  side  of  Strommen,  Norrbro, 
as  built,  and  the  plans  for  the  new  square  carried  out.  On  the 
t  side  the  architect  Adelcrantz  was  commissioned  to  build  an 
pera  House  which  was  completed  in  1782.  On  the  west,  where 
nnart  Torstensson's  house  stood.  Erik  Palmstedt  designed  an 
:ntical  building  as  a  residence  for  Gustav  Ill's  sister,  Sophia 
bertina  (No.  1).  The  cathedral  on  the  north  side  of  the  square, 
learned  of  by  Tessin,  was,  however,  never  realised. 
The  construction  of  Sophia  Albertina's  Palace  was  started  in 
83.  There  were  two  stipulations  attaching  to  this  commission, 
ne  was  that  the  facade  should  be  an  exact  replica  of  Adelcrantz' 
pera  House,  and  the  other  that  the  Torstensson  Palace  of  1647 
ould  be  included  in  the  new  building.  This  undoubtedly  created 
mculties,  but  Palmstedt  solved  the  problem  in  an  admirable 
anner.  With  a  few  modifications  made  necessary  by  the  ground 
rface,  he  repeated  the  Adelcrantz  facade.  Behind  this  he 
cceeded  in  combining  parts  of  the  seventeenth-century  house 
ith  the  new  wings  to  make  a  splendid  and  princely  residence, 
mis  Masreliez,  the  most  talented  decorator  of  rhe  time,  was 
one  responsible  for  the  decor  of  the  State  Rooms,  where  he 
orked  during  the  years  1791-94. 

Sophia  Albertina  lived  here  until  her  death  in  1829.  when, 


according  to  her  will,  the  Palace  was  to  be  inherited  by  that 
Prince  who  was  second  in  the  succession  to  the  throne.  During 
the  nineteenth  century  none  of  the  Princes  who  inherited  resided 
there  for  any  length  of  time,  and  the  Palace  was  used  for  various 
purposes:  as  temporary  Government  offices,  and  even  for  exhi- 
bitions of  handicraft  and  works  of  art.  In  1902  it  was  sold  to  the 
State,  and  in  1906  was  occupied  by  the  Foreign  Office. 

It  was  not  easy  to  accommodate  a  modern  government  depart- 
ment in  a  royal  residence,  and  the  alterations  which  the  Foreign 
Office  was  forced  to  make,  in  order  to  obtain  suitable  quarters, 
were  in  many  cases  unfortunate  from  an  aesthetic  ^oint  of  view. 
The  restoration  of  1948-53  was,  therefore,  most  welcv  me  and  of 
great  value.  The  architect,  Professor  Ivar  Tengbom,  succeeded 
in  stripping  the  State  Apartments  of  unsuitable  recent  additions, 
and  forming  dignified  surroundings  for  the  heads  of  the  Foreign 
Office  and  for  Government  receptions.  At  the  same  time,  he 
created  in  the  rest  of  the  building  pleasant  working  conditions 
for  a  large  Government  department  without  disturbing  earlier 
plans  and  arrangements.  Lastly,  he  cleverly  fitted  in  a  new  wing 
in  the  courtyard  for  an  archives  department.  The  responsibility  of 
leading  the  restoration  of  the  decoration  of  the  State  Apartments 
was  given  to  Dr.  Carl  David  Moselius,  the  Masreliez  specialist, 
while  Ambassador  Vilhclm  Assarsson,  himself  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  advised  on  the  furnishing  of  the  rooms. 

The  architect  Palmstedt  was  trained  in  a  school  of  strict  Roman 
classicism,  and  to  be  compelled  to  duplicate  the  French  classical 
Opera  facade  of  his  predecessor  Adelcrantz  in  the  Princess's 
Palace  must  have  caused  a  certain  artistic  conflict.  The  difference 
in  viewpoint  between  the  two  architects  is  immediately  obvious 
when  one  enters  the  hall  which  resembles  a  Roman  atrium,  its 
strict  classicism  expressed  in  the  Doric  columns.  The  same  atmos- 
phere is  met  in  the  central  staircase  hall  (No.  2).  The  general  com- 
position of  the  staircase  has  its  roots  in  baroque  tradition.  But 
details,  such  as  the  portal  on  the  ground  floor  and  the  imitation 
porphyry  walls,  are  the  result  of  Palmstedt's  diligent  studies  in 
Rome. 

These  are  the  only  two  of  the  larger  interiors  in  which  Palm- 
stedt had  the  opportunity  of  working  completely  independently. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  planning  of  the  State  Apartments  is 
naturally  Palmstedt's  work.  This  floor  has  been  designed  so  that 
the  suite  of  reception  rooms  overlooks  Gustav  Adolftorg.  The 
Princess's  private  rooms  are  on  the  sunny  south  side  looking  to- 
wards the  Palace  across  Strommen.  Several  other  rooms,  such  as 
a  smaller  bedroom,  a  dressing  room  and  a  'divan-room'  overlook 
the  inner  courtyard.  In  this  happily  planned  suite  Louis  Masreliez 
has  created  a  series  of  interiors,  which  in  Sweden,  can  only  be 
compared  with  the  contemporary  Pavilion  at  Haga,  designed  for 
Gustav  III.  From  the  staircase  hall  one  enters  a  rather  spartan 
ante-room  where  the  decorative  effect  is  based  solely  on  the 
harmonious  panelling  emphasised  by  the  marbling  of  the  walls  in 
various  shades  of  red.  The  striking  yellow  checked  taffeta  curta  is 
were  hung  in  accordance  with  information  found  in  the  inv  1- 


<cing.  The  salon  ie  compagnie,  decorated  from  designs  by  Louis  Masreliez. 
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The  Grand  Salon. 


>ries  and  accounts  of  the  period  on  which  the  whole  process  of 
:storation  has  been  based.  It  has  been  suggested  that  these  cur- 
dns  are  too  unpretentious  for  this  stately  room,  but  it  is  known 
lis  type  was  very  fashionable  u  the  Stockholm  of  the  1780's. 

From  the  ante-room  we  enter  the  Grand  Salon,  which  extends 
arough  the  whole  width  of  the  building  (No.  4).  The  atmosphere 

of  extreme  severity.  The  wall  space  is  harmoniously  divided  by 
>nfc  pilasters  and  niches,  a  pattern  characteristic  of  Masrelicz. 
ilso  typical  is  the  sensitive  enrichment  of  the  mouldings.  The 
olour  scheme  is  simple:  white  and  gold  on  the  mouldings  and 
:ulptured  details,  relieved  by  the  blue  of  the  damask  curtains.  In 
accordance  with  Masrelicz'  sketches,  pieces  of  sculpture,  casts  of 
:atues  from  Herculaneum,  have  been  placed  in  the  niches,  and 
rom  the  ceiling  hang  chandeliers  of  gilt  bronze  and  crystal  of 

type  found  in  the  1790's,  when  the  furnishing  of  the  Palace  was 
ompleted.  In  this  room,  there  are  also  two  busts,  one  of  the 
•rinccss  Sophia  Albertina  (No.  3),  the  other  of  her  brother  King 
iustav  III.  Both  are  of  white  marble,  the  former  a  reproduction 
»f  a  work  by  Johan  Tobias  Sergei,  the  latter  an  original  by  him. 

The  next  room  in  the  suite  is  the  Princess's  Audience  Room,  a 
•00m  of  great  magnificence  (No.  5).  Here,  the  decoration  is  far 
icher  than  that  of  the  Grand  Salon.  The  pilasters  are  Corinthian, 
nd  in  the  symmetrically  divided  wall  space  the  carved  moulding 
.lternates  with  panels  of  crimson  damask.  This  same  colour  is 
ound  in  the  curtains  and  on  a  group  of  stools.  Both  furniture  and 
•exriles  are  in  accordance  with  the  original  designs.  One 
fletail,  however,  which  could  not  be  replaced,  in  con"; 'deration  of 
he  present  character  of  the  room  as  an  ante-room  to  the  office  of 
he  Foreign  Secretary,  is  the  audience  chair  which  stood  against 


5.  The  Audience  Chamber.  The  imposing  cabinet  to  the  left  is  signed  by 
Nils  Dahlin,  Stockholm. 


2.  Left  below.  The  Grand  Staircase.  3.  Right  below.  Marble  bust  of  Prii  .  ess 
Sophia  Albertina. 
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•  inner  wall.  Instead,  there  is  a  fine  document  cabinet  signed  by 
I  Stockholm  ebeniste  Nils  Dahlin.  Above  the  cabinet  hangs  a 
nting  by  the  French  artist  C.  N.  Cochin,  an  apotheosis  of 
phia  Albertina's  father,  King  Adolf  Fredrik. 
From  the  splendour  of  the  Audience  Room,  one  enters  a  room 
[tally  richly  decorated,  but  of  a  different  character.  This  is  the 
on  de  compagnie,  situated  in  the  corner  of  the  Palace,  over- 
ling both  the  square  and  Strommen  to  the  south.  In  the  wall 
roration  here  we  meet  another  side  of  Masreliez'  artistry,  in  his 
deavour  to  give  a  feeling  of  warmth  and  luxury  to  a  room 
aich  was  to  be  private  and  unofficial.  Instead  of  the  monu- 
ental  pilasters  of  the  Grand  Salon  and  the  Audience  Room, 
asreliez  has  used  here  carved,  painted  and  gilt  panelling  alter- 
ting  with  wall  hangings  of  multi-coloured  embroidery,  the 
3rk  of  Sophia  Albertina  and  her  ladies.  The  latter  has  been 
placed  by  hand-painted  silk,  being  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
iginal.  Masreliez'  scheme  of  decoration  is  an  arabesque  rem- 
scent  of  that  in  the  King's  Pavilion  at  Haga.  It  is  decoration, 
luenced  by  both  Roman  antiquity  and  Italian  Renaissance.  Both 
les  were  the  object  of  study  by  the  artist  during  manv  vears  in 
[y. 

IThe  salon  de  compagnie,  which  is  now  the  office  of  the  Minister 
|r  Foreign  Affairs,  has  been  furnished  as  far  as  possible  according 

the  inventories  of  Sophia  Albertina  (No.  6).  The  two  straight- 
icked  gilt  armchairs,  typically  Gustavian,  were  among  the 
rincess's  original  furniture.  The  finest  piece  in  the  room  is  a 

ignificent  desk;  unsigned,  but  indubitably  made  in  the  work- 
top of  the  Court  ebeniste  Georg  Haupt. 

I  Even  more  exquisitely  furnished  is  the  following  room,  the 
Fice  of  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
riich  once  was  Sophia  Albertina's  'salon  de  travail'  (No.  8).  Here 
ie  find  two  pieces  signed  by  Haupt:  a  writing  desk  (No.  10) 
|d  a  graceful  little  commode  (No.  7)  both  of  which  belonged 
the  Princess  and  therefore  have  every  right  to  their  place.  Of 
earlier  style  than  these  classical  Gustavian  pieces  is  a  rococo 


document-cabinet  signed  by  Lorcntz  Nordin  and  made  for  Queen 
Lovisa  Ulrika,  the  mother  of  the  Princess,  and  intended  for 
Drottningholm  Palace.  There  is  also  a  painting  from  the  Princess's 
collection:  a  work  in  the  style  of  Vcroncs,  by  Valentin  Lcfevrc, 
depicting  the  Feast  of  Belshazzar. 

The  fixtures  are  entirely  different  from  the  preceding  rooms. 
The  panelling  and  sculptured  and  painted  decorations  are  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  But  the  rich  materials  on  the  walls  and  the 
elaborate  blue  and  white  damask  curtains  give  an  atmosphere  of 
seclusion  and  privacy.  With  three  south-facing  windows,  this  is 
perhaps  the  most  charming  room  in  the  Suite. 

The  State  Bedchamber,  adjoining  the  salon  de  travail  has  under- 
gone alterations;  but  with  the  green  damask  covered  walls  and 
the  severe  Ionic  pilasters  it  retains  even  today  the  magnificence 
implied  by  a  Royal  State  Bedchamber.  In  striking  contrast  are  the 
Princess's  private  rooms  overlooking  the  courtyard.  The  little 
bedroom  and  the  'divan-room',  with  its  simple  painted  walls,  are 
still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  (No.  9).  The  latter  is  a  type 
of  room  which  was  very  popular  in  eighteenth-century  palaces. 

The  remaining  room  of  the  State  Apartments  is  the  Princess's 
Dining  Room  adjoining  the  ante-room  and  the  staircase  hall. 
Here  there  is  little  left  of  the  original  furnishing,  except  in  one 
respect.  Some  of  the  chairs  come  from  Sophia  Albertina's  country 
Palace,  Tullgarn,  and  may  well  have  been  here  originally.  The 
Dining  Room  is  used  by  the  Foreign  Office  as  a  Conference 
Room,  and  the  collection  of  portraits  give  it  a  dignified 
character.  Sweden's  Foreign  Secretaries,  from  the  time  of  the 
Thirty  Years  War  to  modern  times,  look  down  expectantly  upon 
present  day  members  of  the  Foreign  Office.  Less  severe,  however, 
is  the  appearance  of  this  room  when  it  reverts  to  its  original 
purpose  as  a  Dining  Room,  for  state  dinners  given  by  the  Swedish 
Government.  On  these  occasions  the  candles  glitter  again  in  the 
crystal  chandeliers  throughout  the  whole  suite,  and  are  reflected 
in  the  gold  and  silk  damask  of  the  walls.  The  guests  can  then 
briefly  relive  some  of  the  charm  of  an  eighteenth-century  festivity. 


Left  below.  Princess  Sophia's  'divan-room'.  10.  Ris-lit  below.  A  writing  desk  made  by  Georg  Haupt,  which  originally  belonged  to  Princess  Sophia. 
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fhe  Mannerist  Goldsmiths:  3 


.ntwerp.  Part  II. 


F.  HAYWARD 


HHE  Antwerp  date-letter  series  of  the  sixteenth  century  has 
L  not  been  established  with  complete  certainty  and  in  some 
ses  doubt  exists  to  which  series  the  date-letter  on  a  given  piece 
ay  belong.  As  was  so  often  the  case  on  the  Continent,  some  of 
e  most  important  pieces  escaped  marking  altogether.  Whereas 
lglish  silver  of  the  same  period  is  with  few  exceptions  struck 
ith  both  maker's  and  Hall-marks  on  the  exterior  where  they 
add  easily  be  seen,  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Antwerp  gold- 
liths  to  mark  their  work  on  the  bottom,  sometimes,  as  on  an 
ntwerp  ewer  in  the  British  Museum,  on  a  circular  plate  that 
as  sprung  into  the  underside  of  the  base  ir  order  to  conceal  the 
ar  view  of  the  embossing  when  the  cup  was  held  up  high.  On 
e  standing  cup  in  No.  6  this  plate  has  been  removed  at  some 
ite  after  its  manufacture,  probably  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
id  replaced  by  another.  The  marks  have  thereby  been  lost  and 
is  no  longer  possible  to  establish  its  exact  date,  though  it  evident- 
■  belongs  to  the  group  of  mid-sixteenth  century  Antwerp  vessels 
aat  are  discussed  here. 

The  Antwerp-born  goldsmith,  Erasmus  Hornick,  has  left  a 
ery  large  number  of  designs  for  goldsmiths'  work,  of  which 
lany  appear  to  date  from  his  earlier  years  when  he  was  presum- 
□ly  working  in  the  city.  These  drawings  are  of  particular  interest 
lasmuch  as  they  are  closely  related  to  surviving  vessels  made  m 
.ntwerp  during  the  middle  decades  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
he  three  pieces  of  plate  illustrated,  dating  from  1545,  about  1550 
ind  1558  respectively,  can  each  be  paralleled  closely  by  drawings 
torn  the  Hornick  Album  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
"he  tazza  (Nos.  1  and  2)  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  Antwerp 
iJver  in  existence;  it  is  now  preserved  in  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  to  which  it  was  given  in  1584  by  the  Founder,  Sir 
Walter  Mildmay.  The  two  addorsed  shields  of  the  Mildmay 
trms,  which  now  form  the  finial,  arc  presumably  an  addition  by 
m  English  goldsmith,  but  in  other  respects  the  tazza  is  as  it  left 
cs  maker.  The  decoration  is  based  upon  the  usual  symbolism  of 
he  element  of  water;  within  the  bowl  is  a  circular  panel  (No.  2) 
epresenting  Arion  and  the  dolphin;  around  this  is  a  frieze  of 
•quatic  creatures  and  nymphs.  The  cover  is  divided  into  two 
'ircular  zones,  the  outer  being  embossed  with  scallop  and 
nussel  shells  with  bunches  of  fruit  between.  The  inner  zone  is 
mbossed  with  tritons  sea-serpents  and  other  marine  creatures. 
Che  aquatic  symbolism  is  continued  higher  up  on  the  finial,  this 
s  surmounted  by  three  demi-sea-horses  surrounding  a  central 
rtem  from  which  rise  the  two  shields  enamelled  with  the  Mild- 
play  arms.  On  the  base  the  marine  references  are  absent  and 
products  of  the  earth  take  their  place.  The  bowl  is  supported  by 
•our  harpies  whose  feet  rest  on  the  knop  formed  as  a  basket  of 
but  with  four  lion's  masks  attached  to  the  sides.  Below  is  a 
rrumpet-shaped  member  embellished  with  four  animal's  claws, 

I.  Opposite.  Covered  tazza,  silver-gilt,  Antwerp  da'e-letier  for  1545, 
maker's  mark,  a  lion's  mask.  Presented  to  Emmanuel  Colitt- 1  .  mbridge, 
by  the  Founder,  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  whose  enamelled  arms  surmount  the 
cover. 


and  finally  the  base  is  embossed  with  four  masks  with  serpents 
and  floral  scrolls  between.  Although  the  profile  of  this  tazza  is 
somewhat  masked  by  its  vociferous  ornament,  it  is  still  construc- 
ted of  coherent  and  logically  developed  elements.  As  its  date,  the 
year  1545,  suggests,  it  does  in  fact  belong  to  the  early  phase  of 
Mannerism  in  the  Low  Countries.  Another  indication  of  its  early 
date  can  be  found  in  the  absence  of  elaborate  strapwork  orna- 
ment. The  only  significant  use  of  strapwork  in  the  whole  design 
is  the  application  of  four  free-standing  straps  to  the  knop. 

Illustrations  3,  4  and  5  show  three  Erasmus  Hornick  de- 
signs for  silver  vessels  of  almost  contemporary  date:  the  slightly 
more  confident  use  of  strapwork  points  to  a  greater  familiarity 
with  this  important  element  of  Mannerist  design.  This  does  not 
necessarily  imply  a  later  date  as  Hornick  may  well  have  been 
ahead  of  his  contemporaries  in  his  appreciation  of  strapwork 
ornament.  No.  3  shows  a  tazza  with  similar  profile  and  with  a 
strikingly  similar  knop  to  the  Emmanuel  tazza;  No.  4  a  design 
for  an  ewer  with  a  frieze  of  tritons  including  a  group  of  a  nymph 
seated  on  a  sea-centaur  that  appears  in  very  similar  form  on  the 
inside  of  the  tazza  bowl  (No.  2),  and  No.  5  another  dish  with 
scallop  shells  alternating  with  mussel  shells  on  its  outer  rim.  The 
inner  ring  of  this  basin  shows  a  design  of  crayfish  similar  to  those 
on  the  underside  of  the  tazza  bowl. 

A  slightly  later  stage  in  the  development  of  Antwerp  silver  is 
represented  by  the  magnificent  standing  cup  formerly  in  the 
collection  of  the  Marquess  of  Exeter,  shown  in  Nos.  6  and  7.  This 
piece  is  not  marked  but  its  general  design  is  so  close  to  that  of  the 

2.  View  of  the  interior  of  the  bowl  of  No.  I.  In  the  centre  Arion  and  the 
dolphin  surrounded  by  a  frieze  of  sea-creatures. 


tazza — allowing  for  its  different  function — that  it  can  be  d 
to  the  immediately  following  decade,  to  the  1550's.  Its  stru 
follows  the  same  rigid  system  of  vertical  and  horizontal, 
vertical  being  more  emphasized  than  in  the  case  of  the  tazza.  ^ 
this  standing  cup  marine  symbolism  is  less  in  evidence;  ■ 
ornament  relates  instead  to  the  bounteous  earth.  On  the  cc| 
are  four  recumbent  figures  within  elaborate  strapwork 
touches,  emblematic  of  the  seasons,  amongst  whom  the  clem 
water  is,  of  course,  represented  (No.  8).  This  cup  and  the  ts 
already  described  make  use  of  the  features  introduced  i 
Flemish  ornament  by  Cornelis  Bos  and  by  Cornclis  Flc 
including  male  and  female  caryatids,  applied  strapwork,  M 
touches  composed  of  interlacing  straps,  lion  and  human  mafl 
and  serpents.  This  latter  creature  was  one  of  the  most  favoul 
inhabitants  of  Mannerist  ornament;  serpents  wander  anion! 
the  floral  scrolls  on  the  base  of  the  tazza  and  the  cover  of  the  cm 
Their  ubiquitous  presence  on  the  parade  armours  made  in  I 
French  royal  workshops  for  Francis  I  and  Henri  II  has  b<J 
commented  on  elsewhere1 

The  wide  frieze  running  around  the  bowl  of  the  cup  I 
embossed  on  the  one  side  with  the  Judgement  of  Paris  w.itchj 

3.  Drawing  in  pen  and  wash  by  Erasmus  Hornick  of  Antwerp,  about  151 
showing  a  tazza  of  similar  design  to  No.  I.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  I 

4.  Drawing  in  pen  and  wash  by  Erasmus  Hornick  of  Antwerp,  about  15' 
showing  an  ewer  with  frieze  of  sea-creatures  similar  to  that  on  No.  2.  71 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

5.  Drawing  in  pen  and  wash  by  Erasmus  Hornick  of  Antwerp,  about  15 
showing  a  basin  ornamented  with  crayfish,  crabs  and  shells  similar 
those  on  the  bowl  and  cover  of  No.  I.  The  Paul  Wallraf  Collection. 


!>•  Right.  Drawing  in  pen  and  wash  of  a  standing  cup  and  cover  by  Erasmus  Hornick  of  Antwerp,  about  1550.  The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
10.  Left.  Ewer,  silver-gilt  enriched  with  enamel,  Antwerp  date-letter  for  1558,  maker's  mark  the  initials  PR.  The  body  embossed  with  the  embarcation 
of  the  fa  perial  army  under  the  Emperor  Charles  V  prior  to  his  expedition  against  the  town  of  Tunis  in  1535.  The  Louvre. 


by  Jupitei  (No.  6)  and  on  the  other  with  a  river-god  (No.  7); 
thus  returning  to  the  theme  of  the  purpose  of  the  cup.  The  hair 
of  the  river-god  is  represented  in  the  form  of  bulrushes,  a 
ut  that  was  frequently  used  by  both  Bos  and  Floris.2 
up  is  smaller  in  scale  than  the  Emmanuel  tazza,  but  if  one 
s  allowances  for  this,  the  resemblance  in  treatment  of  the 
embossed  figures  on  the  two  pieces  is  so  close  as  to  suggest  that 
they  may  be  the  work  of  the  same  master.  His  mark  was  a  lion's 
head,  but  his  name  is  not  recorded. 


Amongst  the  drawings  dating  from  Erasmus  Hornic 
Antwerp  period  are  several  for  standing  cups.  The  draw- 
illustrated  in  No.  9  has  many  features  in  common  with  t 
Exeter  cup,  not  least  the  horror  vacui  which  compelled  the  desigi 
er  to  cover  every  part  of  its  area  with  ornament.  The  drawing 
keeps  rather  closer  to  the  Floris  engraved  designs  and  covers  tha 
whole  surface  of  the  cup  with  interlacing  strapwork  enclosing 
arabesques  and  the  inevitable  lion  masks.  With  its  frieze  of  figure! 
from  classical  mythology  running  around  the  bowl,  the  Exeter 
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Detail  of  embossed  and  chased  surface  of  the^basin  en  suite  with  the  ewer  No.  10.  Antwerp  1558,  maker's  mark  PR.  The  scene  depicts  the  attack  on 
e  city  of  Tunis.  The  Louvre.  (Photographed  from  the  electrotype  reproduction  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.) 


p  is  more  imaginative  than  Hornick's  design.  Presumably  the 
:ter  was  at  this  early  stage  in  his  career  more  dependent  on 
inted  sources  for  his  ideas.  Both  cup  and  drawing  show  the 
im  skeleton  of  vertical  and  horizontal  that  was  a  legacy  of 
cnaissance  design. 

The  two  Antwerp  vessels  and  the  Hornick  J~\  :ngs  have  one 
iture  in  common,  the  treatment  of  the  knop  on  the  stem  as  a 
icker  basket  containing  fruit,  to  which  are  applied  t  i  ;her  lion 
asks  or  free-standing  scrolls  or,  in  some  cases,  both.  This  same 


knop  is  also  found  on  two  other  Antwerp  standing  cups  of  about 
the  same  period  which  have  been  preserved,  one  in  Holland  and 
the  other  in  Sweden.  The  first  was  bequeathed  in  1551  by 
Maximilian  of  Burgundy,  first  Marquis  of  Veere,  to  the  small 
Dutch  town  of  Veere,  and  it  has  remained  there  ever  since.3 
The  bowl  of  the  cup  is  embossed  and  chased  with  scenes  and  wi  rh 
an  inscription  commemorating  an  exploit  of  Maximilian  t 
Egmont,  Count  of  Buren  in  the  war  against  the  League  )f 
Smalkalden.  This  was  the  successful  crossing  of  the  Rhine  by  ac 
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Count,  tog  ther  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  to  link  up  with  the 
imperial  army  at  Ingolstadt  under  the  command  of  the  Emperor, 
Charles  V,  on  1 5th  September,  1546.  The  cup  is  thought  to  have 
b.cn  commissioned  by  the  Emperor  as  a  gift  for  the  Count.  It 
passed  from  the  latter  to  his  cousin,  the  Marquis  of  Veere,  and 
thence  to  the  town.  The  cup  is  unmarked  but  can  be  dated  on 
internal  evidence  to  the  period  1547  to  1550. 

The  embossing  and  chasing  in  low  relief  on  the  bowl  represents 
the  reception  of  Count  Buren  and  his  troops  by  the  Emperor. 
An  individual  feature  of  the  embossing  is  the  depiction  of  bodies 
of  mounted  knights  with  their  lances  held  upright,  giving  a 
honeycomb-like  effect,  from  which  a  few  flags  project.  The 
same  mannerism  is  repeated  on  a  large  basin  and  its  companion 
ewer  made  in  Antwerp,  also  for  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  which 
is  discussed  below  and  which  is  evidently  the  work  of  the  same 
master. 

The  second  Antwerp  cup,  which  has  the  characteristic  basket  of 
fruit  knop  and  applied  bracket  ornaments,  was  presented  in  1566 
by  King  Frederick  II  of  Denmark  to  the  Guild  of  St.  Knud  in  the 
Swedish  city  of  Malmo.  It  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  that  city. 
It  bears  the  date-letter  for  the  year  1563  and  is,  therefore,  slightly 
later  than  the  vessels  and  the  drawings  so  far  discussed.  As  might 
be  expected,  the  strapwork  ornament  is  more  highly  developed 
and  the  profile  has  become  more  restless  than  on  the  earlier 
examples.  The  bowl  of  the  cup  is  embossed  with  a  frieze  running 
all  round  and  depicting  a  hunting  subject. 

Just  as  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  Antwerp  cups  in  existence 
to  enable  one  to  draw  certain  general  conclusions  as  to  their 
design,  so  also  the  extant  Antwerp  ewers,  together  with  Hornick's 
drawings,  constitute  an  adequate  foundation  for  further  investi- 
gation. The  ewer  with  its  companion  basin  was  one  of  the  stan- 
dard types  of  display  plate  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Originally 
intended  for  the  practical  purpose  of  providing  water  for 
washing  the  fingers  between  courses  at  table,  they  were  often  of 
such  size  and  elaboration  of  ornament  as  to  be  suitable  only  for 
the  cupboard  (in  its  original  sense  of  a  stand  for  the  display  of 
decorative  silver  and  gold  plate).  Of  the  surviving  Antwerp 
ewers  and  basins  the  finest  without  any  doubt  arc  those  referred 
to  above,  which  were  made  for  or  by  order  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V  in'thc  year  1558.4  This  was  the  year  of  the  Emperor's 
death  and  it  is,  therefore,  unlikely  that  he  ever  received  the  two 
vessels.  As,  however,  they  commemorate  the  successful  expedi- 
tion made  by  the  Emperor  in  1535  against  the  Barbary  pirates  of 
Tunis,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  who  else  would  have  been  likely 
to  commission  them  so  long  after  the  event  to  which  their 
decoration  refers.  These  two  pieces  date  from  about  the  same 
period  as  the  other  Antwerp  silver  discussed  here,  but  their 
design — at  least  that  of  the  ewer  (No.  10) — looks  outside  the 
usual  range  of  Antwerp-born  designers  such  as  Hornick.  Thus 
the  neck  of  the  ewer  in  the  form  of  the  head  and  bust  of  a  young 
woman  seems  to  derive  from  the  Perino  drawing  that  was 
illustrai  d  in  the  first  article  in  this  series  (The  Connoisseur, 
March  962,  No.  11,  p.  165)  or  from  a  version  of  it.  Perino's 
drawing  shows  the  same  treatment  of  the  spout  in  the  form  of  a 
le  h  't  and  bust,  but  the  Antwerp  master  has  introduced 
certain  even  more  fantastic  features,  such  as  the  plaited  hair 
down  to  the  shoulders  where  it  encircles  on  each  side  a 
nail.  The  shell  spout  develops  into  straps  of  an  unusually 
v'c  kind  and  the  handle  is  composed  of  the  intertwined 
bodies  of  snakes,  probably  copied  from  one  of  Du  Cerceau's 
prints,  intcad  of  the  simpler  scrolled  design  of  Perino's  drawing. 
Below  the  handle,  and  masking  its  junction  with  the  body,  is  a 
seated  faun.  This  combination  of  snake  handle  with  a  seated 


figure  (in  this  case  a  boy)  can  be  seen  on  the  Italian  rock-crys 
ewer  illustrated  in  the  first  article  of  this  series.  The  body  of  t 
ewer  is  encircled  by  a  continuous  frieze  embossed  with  scenes 
the  Emperor's  campaign;  such  friezes  have  been  noticed  on  t 
four  Antwerp  cups  referred  to  above,  but  the  ewer  has  oth 
features  that  mark  it  out  from  even  the  finest  work  of  the  tin 
Applied  to  both  the  upper  and  lower  zones  of  the  body  on  cai 
side  of  the  frieze,  are  trophies  of  arms  linked  by  swags.  T  hese  a 
in  turn  enriched  with  coloured  enamels.  The  embossing  of  the 
trophies  is  carried  out  with  a  precision  that  shows  the  hight 
mastery  of  the  art  of  the  goldsmith;  the  enamel  is  on  the  oth 
hand  opaque  and  lifeless  and  contributes  little  to  enhance  tl 
effect  of  the  goldsmith's  work. 

The  whole  surface  of  the  huge  basin  that  accompanies  tr  1 
ewer  is  embossed  and  chased  with  scenes  from  the  battles  foug 
by  the  troops  of  the  Emperor.  The  battle  scenes  are  depicted  11 
considerable  detail,  the  basin  being  treated  more  or  less  like 
canvas  for  their  pictorial  representation.  It  has,  in  fact,  to  be  s  1 
vertically,  like  a  picture,  in  order  to  be  understood  and  in  view  ill 
its  great  size — 25  inches  in  diameter — it  could  hardly  have  serve  I 
any  practical  purpose.  A  series  of  small  strapwork  cartouches  a: 
attached  to  the  border;  these  are  enriched  with  enamel  as  are  tl 
trophies  on  the  ewer.  The  detail  illustration  of  part  of  the  ccntr 
area  of  the  dish  (No.  1 1)  shows  the  tightly  grouped  companies  ( 
mounted  knights  and  foot  soldiers  with  the  banners  projectin 
from  their  massed  spear  or  lance  points.  This  and  many  othc  | 
details  justify  the  attribution  of  the  embossed  decoration  on  th 
basin  to  the  master  of  the  Veere  cup.  The  ewer  and  basin  be; 
the  Antwerp  mark,  date-letter  for  1558  and  a  maker's  mark,  th 
initials  PR  in  monogram.  Though  the  Veere  cup  and  this  ew< 
and  basin  appear  to  have  been  embossed  by  the  same  master, 
docs  not  follow  that  this  was  the  goldsmith  who  used  the  mark 
PR  monogram.  The  goldsmith  who  submitted  pieces  for  assal 
was  not  necessarily  the  same  person  who  carried  out  the  embosse  I 
decoration,  and  embossed  work  of  such  elaboration  was  probabl 
put  out  to  a  specialist  in  that  branch  of  the  craft. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  designer  of  the  ewer  and  basi 
was  Jan  Vermeyen,  court  painter  to  Margaret,  Regent  of  th 
Netherlands  and  aunt  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  Whoever  b 
was,  he  introduced  a  new  fashion  into  the  art  of  the  goldsmith 
Vermeyen  was  also  responsible  for  the  design  of  a  set  of  twclv 
tapestries  illustrating  the  Tunis  engagements  that  were  woven  ii 
Brussels  by  William  de  Pannemaeker.  It  certainly  seems  ver 
likely  that  Vermeyen  would  have  been  entrusted  with  the  desigi 
of  the  ewer  and  dish  as  well.  Destree,5  comparing  the  tapestric 
and  the  vessels,  says:  'The  details  of  the  landscape,  the  style  of  th 
buildings,  the  costumes  of  the  figures,  the  concentration  01 
exactness  of  detail  reveal  the  same  spirit  and  the  same  approach' 


NOTES 

1  B.  Thomas.  'Die  Miinchner  Handvorzeichnungen  des  Etienne  Delaune.'Jii/irfci«7i 
der  Kunsthistorischen  Sainmlungen  in  Wien.  Band  56,  p.  7ff. 

2  An  engraving  by  Cornelis  Floris  of  a  river-god  with  bulrushes  growing  from, 
his  head  is  illustrated  by  P.  Jessen:  Master  des  Omamentstiehs.  Band  1,  pi.  176. 

3  J.  Destree.  'La  Coupe  de  la  Ville  de  Veere  de  1546'  Oud  Holland,  Vol.  XLIX,' 
p.  97fF,  illustrates  and  discusses  this  cup. 

4  The  history  of  these  pieces  is  discussed  by  J.  Destree,  'L'aiguiere  et  le  plat  de 
Charles  Quint',  Annates  de  la  Societe  d'Archeologie  de  Bruxetles,  Tome  xiv,  p.  33fF. 

6  ibid.  p.  47. 
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.  Plate  LXXXII  in  Thomas  Chippendale's  Director  (3rd  edition,  1762)  with  carved  corner  consoles  similar  to  those  seen  in  illustration 
Jos.  2  and  3. 


An  English  commode 
in  the  Rococo  taste 


[T  N  illustration  Nos.  2  and  3  is  seen  an  exceptionally  fine  example 
U-of  an  English  mahogany  commode  (or  commode  chest  of 
drawers)  of  the  Chippendale  period  (c.  1755-65).  The  serpentine 
Front,  concave  sides,  finely  chased  ormolu  handles,  and  delic- 
ately carved  console  corners,  are  all  characteristic  of  the  rococo 
taste  which  dominated  English  furniture  design  at  that  time. 

The  commode  was  the  outstanding  cabinet-maker's  piece  of 
Ithe  eighteenth  century.  It  made  its  appearance  in  France  shortly 
•after  1700,  at  the  time  of  the  full  creation  01  be  Rococo,  and  in 
ithe  hands  of  the  celebrated  Parisian  ebenistes  it  became  drawered 
ifurniture  in  its  most  brilliant  form.  Its  introduction  ini  England 
was  delayed  by  the  Palladian  revival  of  William  Kent,  and  bv  the 


strength  of  the  cultural  links  between  England  and  Holland 
which  had  for  long  inspired  so  much  of  English  furniture  design. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  decade  before  Kent's  death  in  1748,  the 
growing  influence  of  French  taste  was  already  evident.  In  1738  a 
writer  in  the  London  Magazine  complained  (with  exaggeration) 
that  'the  ridiculous  imitation  of  the  French  has  now  become  the 
Epidemical  Distemper  of  this  Kingdom,  our  cloaths,  our  furni- 
ture, nay  our  food  too,  all  is  come  from  France'.  In  1740  Matthias 
Lock  published  the  first  pattern  book  of  rococo  ornamer  t,  a 
symbol  of  the  growing  reaction  against  classicism.  R.  Camp  .11, 
in  The  London  Tradesman  (1747),  advised  aspiring  young  cab  let- 
makers  to  learn  to  draw  and  thereby  invent  new  designs,  fc  1  'he 
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at  must  always  wait  for  a  new  Fashion  till  it  conies  from  Paris 
.  is  never  likely  to  grow  rich  or  eminent  in  his  Way'.  Skilful 
sion  of  drawing  and  inventiveness  certainly  brought  eminence 
Chippendale  when  his  Director  (first  edition  1754,  third 
lition  1762)  finally  established  the  English  version  of  the 
|jcoco. 

But  the  commode  had  already  appeared  in  English  drawing- 
oms  and  saloons  since  about  the  middle  of  George  II's  reign, 
was  always  placed  in  a  prominent  position  to  attract  attention 
its  form  and  decoration.  This  was  to  remain  the  custom  for  a  long 
ne.  When,  in  1766,  the  Earl  of  March  ordered  a  commode 
am  Paris  (though  at  that  time  he  could  have  bought  an  excel- 
nt  one  in  London),  he  wrote:  'As  it  will  be  a  principal  piece  at 
e  end  of  the  room,  between  the  windows,  it  must  be  handsome'. 
The  earliest  French  commodes  were  richly  decorated  with 
larquetry  or  lacquer,  and  had  elaborate  metal  mounts,  but  the 
-st  English  commodes  were  entirely  of  mahogany,  and  gener- 
ly  confined  their  metalwork  to  handles  and  lock-plates.  They 
ipied  the  shape  of  their  counterparts  without  achieving  their 
egance,  and  their  carved  decoration  (in  the  so-called  'lion 
*riod')  tended  to  be  heavy. 

By  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  Director  the  term  'com- 
iode'  had  become  so  fashionable  that  it  was  applied  indiscrimin- 
ely  to  all  forms  of  ornamental  chests  of  drawers,  and  the  term 
hest  of  drawers'  dropped  temporarily  out  of  fashion.  The 
director  presented  several  designs  for  'French  Commode  Tables', 
hich  were  supported  on  short  legs  (as  in  France),  or  on  scrolled 
racket  feet.  They  had  several  drawers,  some  occupying  the 
hole  width  of  the  commode,  others  having  central  drawers 
anked  by  smaller  ones.  In  some  cases  the  drawers  were  enclosed 
v  doors. 

The  subtle  curves  and  ornament  on  French  commodes,  on 
hich  the  leading  ebenistes  had  lavished  all  their  ingenuity  for  a 
generation,  still  remained  very  difficult  to  translate  into  English, 
ind  some  of  the  first  pieces  made  in  direct  imitation  of  the  French 
ailed  to  capture  their  fanciful  rhythm.  But  in  time  the  London 
workshops  produced  elegant  and  graceful  examples  in  which  the 
lew  delicate  ornament  was  successfully  related  to  structural 
lines. 

English  commodes  were  perhaps  at  their  best  when  their 
flecoration  was  toned  down  to  accord  with  English  tradition. 
Thus,  while  various  forms  of  decoration — marquetry,  japanning 
»nd  painting — were  employed,  following  the  French  custom  of 
making  the  whole  piece  of  furniture  a  field  for  ornament,  some 
of  the  most  successful  English  commodes  were  made  of  finely- 
figured  mahogany,  using  the  natural  beauty  of  the  wood  to  the 
oest  advantage.  The  commode  illustrated  here  is  just  such  an 
example.  The  well-proportioned  arrangement  of  the  drawers, 
Heightened  by  the  cock  beading,  on  the  serpentine  front,  brings 
out  the  texture  of  the  mahogany  and  its  decorative  mottled 
figure,  an  admirable  contrast  being  provided  by  the  brightly  gilt 
.handles.  These  handles,  chased  by  hand,  in  typical  rococo  style, 
ore  original.  The  curved  and  tapering  consoles  at  the  corners, 
carved  with  acanthus  leaves,  are  strikingly  similar  to  those 
ifeatured  at  the  corners  of  a  library  table  in  Plate  LXXXII  in  the 
.third  edition  of  the  Director  (Fig.  2  and  3).  These  consoles  merge 
jinto  bracket  feet,  which  are  thoroughly  English  in  design 
|(though  angled  and  curved  to  follow  the  flowing  lines  of  the 
icarcase),  and  do  not  copy  the  scrolled  form  of  bracket  used  on 
IFrench  commodes.  The  constructional  difficulties  have  been 
icompletely  mastered  and  allied  to  careful  application  of  rococo 
lornament;  the  whole  piece,  in  superb  condition  is  viously  the 
'work  of  an  outstanding  London  cabinet-maker. 


3.  Carved  console  of  the  commode  seen  in  No.  2.  Note,  also,  the  lely 
chased  handles. 
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hnstophoro 
olombo 

lis  portrait  from  life  sculptured  by  Guido  Mazzoni  (d.  1518) 

:  h  a  r  [   r-  -  :  t  -  i  : 


rHE  Spaniard  Joaquim  M.  Lazaga  said  in  18921  'Colon's 
greatness  grows  with  the  centuries'.  This  is  worth  remember- 
g,  for  the  twentieth  century  has  proved  how  right  Lazaga  was. 
e  greatness  of  a  man  can  only  be  judged  by  his  deeds  and 
eir  results.  The  discovery  of  America  did  not  only  mean  the 
scovery  of  new  territories  for  the  old  world,  but  it  meant  the 
ginning  of  a  new  era,  which  today,  450  years  later,  has  reached 
summit.  The  twentieth  century  has  thoroughly  confirmed 
azaga's  words:  Columbus  belongs  to  the  small  group  of  men, 
hose  life  will  be  of  importance  for  centuries  to  come. 
The  literature  on  Christopher  Columbus  which  has  been  pub- 
shed  since  1892,  would  fill  a  huge  volume.  During  the  last  15 
ears  a  great  number  of  books'-  have  been  published  about  the 
iscoverer  of  America.  But  there  is  one  question  which  has  often 
een  discussed  in  the  past  and  which  has  never  had  a  satisfactory 
ply:  is  there  any  portrait  among  the  innumerable  paintings  and 
gravings,  representing  Columbus,  which  has  been  made  from 
fe,  and  which  tells  us  how  Columbus  really  looked;  All  scholars 
ho  have  dealt  with  this  problem  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
bat  all  reproductions  are  fancy-portraits  which  have  been 
ainted  after  Columbus'  death.  Among  these  scholars  arc: 
^chilled,3  who  discussed  this  question  in  'Raccolta  di  Documcn- 
published  by  the  Italian  Ministry  of  Public  Education  1892- 
894  to  commemorate  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
merica;  John  Boyd  Thacher,4  who,  in  his  great  biography  of 
903  dedicated  a  whole  chapter  to  the  picture  of  Columbus;  the 
ltors  of  the  great  publication  of  the  city  of  Gcnova,  1932  ;5  and 
ustave  Soulier6  in  the  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts.  Only  Armando 
vares  Pcdroso'  declared  in  195 1  that  the  Columbus  picture  in 
he  Giovania  Gallery  at  Como  was  painted  from  life,  even  though 
an  unimportant  artist.  His  publication  is  primarily  based  on 
ome  bones  of  Columbus'  skull  which  were  found  when  his 
grave'  in  S.  Domingo  was  opened  in  1945.  He  compared  a  piece 
of  the  lower  jaw  with  a  part  of  the  forehead  and  nose,  and  came 
:o  the  conclusion  that  the  painting  in  the  Giovania  Gallery  must 
oe  an  authentic  picture  of  Columbus.  Pedroso,  however,  is 
wrong  in  thinking  that  Paolo  Giovio, 8  the  founder  of  the  Gallery, 
died  in  1522.  He  actually  died  in  1552  and  d  e  Gallery  was 
founded  much  later  than  Pedroso  thought.9  In  T556  the  Colum- 
t>us  picture  of  the  Giovania  Gallery  was  mention  o  '  ■- the  first 
time. 


Pedroso  referred  to  the  opening  of  Columbus'  grave  in  S. 
Domingo  on  14th  April,  1945  in  a  special  publication.10  He 
mentioned  the  fate  of  Columbus'  bones,  but  his  conclusions  were 
not  always  correct.  He  wrote,  for  instance,  that  27  years  after  his 
death,  Columbus'  coffin  was  transferred  to  the  Cathedral  of  S. 
Domingo,  whereas  the  royal  order  of  Charles  V  was  only 
issued  on  2nd  June,  1537.  Furthermore,  wc  have  a  document 
dated  5th  November,  1540,  which  proves  that  the  transfer  had  not 
yet  taken  place  at  that  date.11 

Concerning  the  transport  of  Columbus'  remains  from  S. 
Domingo  to  la  Habana  in  1795,  Pedroso  thinks  that  it  was  not 
Columbus'  grave  which  was  opened  in  the  Cathedral;  although 
he  had  said  before  that  the  place  where  the  discoverer's  bones 
were  buried  was  well  known.  Pedroso  docs  not  mention  the 
minutes  of  the  exhumation  which  record  that  the  grave  was 
opened  in  the  presence  of  D.  Joaquin  Garzia,  Captain-General  of 
S.  Domingo  and  of  the  Archbishop  of  the  island.  He  believes 
that  he  has  proof  that  in  1872  the  real  coffin  of  the  great  dis- 
coverer was  found  in  S.  Domingo.  On  14th  September,  1877,  Dr. 
Roquc  Cocchia,  Bishop  of  Oropc,  released  a  'parochial  letter  on 
this  subject.  However,  Pedroso  does  not  mention  that,  on 
behalf  of  the  Spanish  government,  the  'Academy  of  History'  of 
Madrid  thoroughly  examined  Dr.  Cocchias'  thesis,  and  in  1879 
the  result  of  these  studies  was  published  by  Manuel  Cohnciro 
under  the  title  'Los  restos  de  Colon' :  the  grave  which  was 
opened  in  1877  was  the  grave  of  Christobal  Colon,  Columbus' 
grandson,  who  had  the  same  name  as  his  grandfather.1'2 

Pedroso  did  not  take  this  publication  into  consideration ;  he 
only  mentioned  that  some  Spanish  scholars  do  not  regard  the 
skeleton  in  S.  Domingo  to  be  that  of  Columbus. 

In  stating  these  facts  it  is  my  aim  to  show  that  Pedroso  may 
have  been  on  the  wrong  track  when  considering  these  to  have 
been  the  bones  of  the  great  Columbus. 

Furthermore  Pedroso's  publication  lacks  a  good  reproduction 
of  the  forehead  and  the  lower  jaw.  So  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to 
draw  such  positive  conclusions,  as  did  Pedroso,  from  only  two 
small  fragments  of  a  skull. 

Another  point  is  that  Pedroso  did  not  deal  with  the  question  of 
where  and  when  in  the  life  of  Columbus  the  picture  was  pain.  d. 
We  are  absolutely  sure  that  Columbus  was  not  in  Italy  after  1  79. 
This  has  been  proved  beyond  all  doubt  in  the  publication  b'  the 
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i .  Reproduction  of  a  medal  in  the  Avignone  collection.  Centre.  2.  Medal  in  the  author's  collection.  Right.  3.  Medal  in  the  Vienna  Federal  collectio 

All  shown  actual  size. 


City  of  Genova  and  in  the  'Raccolta  di  Documenti'.13  In  Spain 
portrait  painting  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  quite  different  from  Italy: 
the  famous  Isabella  of  Spain,  who  died  in  1504,  and  her  husband, 
King  Ferdinand  were  never  painted  during  their  lifetime,14  and 
therefore  we  should  not  expect  a  Columbus-portrait  from  life 
v  hen  we  do  not  even  have  his  sculptured  bust  in  stone  or  bronze. 
Besides  these  mediums  for  portraiture  there  is  one  more:  the 
medal. 

The  first  known  portrait  medal  was  made  by  the  Italian 
painter  Pisano  Pisanello  of  the  Eastroman  Emperor  Palaeologos, 
who  came  to  Ferrara  in  1438  for  the  famous  Council.  This 
started  the  fashion  amongst  Italian  dukes  of  having  their  wives' 
and  their  own  portrait  cast  in  bronze.  Besides  the  dukes  we  also 
have  portrait-medals  of  scholars,  artists,  statesmen  and  heroes  of 
the  quattrocento.  A  great  number  of  Italian  painters  and  sculptors 
followed  Pisanello's  example  and  made  portrait  medals.  George 
Francis  Hill  describes  more  than  1200  Italian  portrait  medals  in 
his  Corpus15  which  were  made  between  1438  and  1530.  These 
medals  proved  a  treasure  of  iconography.  Unfortunately  many 
of  these  medals  have  been  lost:  Hill  refers  to  a  medal  of  Amerigo 
Vespucci  taken  from  a  writing  of  the  early  nineteenth  century, 
which  he  could  not  find  anywhere. 

Among  these  Italian  Renaissance  medals  is  a  small  portrait- 
relief  with  the  inscription  'Christophoro  Colombo'.  It  was  first 
published  in  1872  by  Gaetano  Avignone,  but  the  lithographic 
reproduction  was  very  poor  (No.  1).  It  has  always  been  regarded 
as  a  work  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Avignone,  however,  did 
not  mention  the  age  or  the  maker  of  the  medal  in  his  publica- 
tion." Umberto  Rossi18  gives  us  a  description  of  all  existing 
Colui  bus  medals  in  the  'Raccolta  di  documenti'.  He  refers  to 
tone's  medal  as  the  oldest  of  the  Columbus  reproductions 
and  p.  ces  it  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Like  Avignone  he 
mentii  lis  a  diameter  of  53  mm.  I  should  like  to  point  out  here 
that  aln  ost  all  Italian  medals  of  the  quattro-  and  cinquecento 
have  bee:;  recast  in  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries  and  they  look  exactly  like  the  originals. 

S  ago  I  discovered  a  copy  (No.  2)  of  the  medal,  described 
by  Avignone  and  Rossi,  but  with  a  diameter  of  only  50  mm.  This 
pit  e  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  cast  in  about  1500;  so  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  having  been  made  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  characters  of  the  inscription  corres- 
pond with  the  writing  of  that  period.  But  there  are  still  traces  of 


Gothic  influence.  The  edge  of  the  medal  is  coarsely  filed,  whic 
was  only  done  in  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteent 
century.  From  1520  onwards  the  edges  were  carefully  smoothejj 
The  breaks  of  this  medal  broke  off  in  such  a  way  that  top  an 
bottom  of  the  edge  were  damaged.  For  this  reason  the  edge  w; 
filed  up  to  the  very  writing;  otherwise  the  piece  has  not  bee 
done  over  at  all.  It  has  come  out  of  the  mould  as  it  is  now.  N 
casting  flaw  has  been  removed  by  a  graver  or  a  scraper,  and  tin 
one  can  account  for  the  short  line  in  slight  relief,  curving  fror 
the  right  nostril  to  the  upper  lip. 

In  1884  the  'Vienna  Federal  Collection  of  Medals,  Coins  an 
Money'  bought  a  copy  of  this  Columbus  medal  (No.  3)  with 
diameter  of  53  mm.  It  might  well  be  that  this  is  the  copy  that  was  i 
the  Avignone  Collection ;  for  when  Avignone  died,  the  Columbj 
medal  was  no  longer  his  possession.  Therefore  it  is  not  in  th 
museum  of  Genova.  Nor  is  it  enumerated  in  the  auction  cata 
logue  of  the  Avignone  Collection. 

The  Vienna  Columbus  medal  is  round  and  is  of  the  same  su 
as  the  Avignone  medal.  It  is  a  little  thinner  than  the  horizontal] 
oval  piece.  It  has  also  been  cast  from  the  original  model  but  pej 
haps  at  a  later  period  than  the  thicker  copy.  Evidently  2  and  1 
have  been  cast  from  the  same  model  and  not  one  from  the  oth(6j 
The  surface  of  the  Vienna  copy  is  of  the  same  strange  coarsened 
which  is  unusual  for  Italian  medals.  However,  it  has  been  slightl 
touched  up  and  thus  lost  in  fineness.  I  shall  explain  the  reason  fc 
the  coarse  surface  of  the  two  copies.  For  this  reason  the  meda 
look  very  strange  amongst  the  Italian  medals  and  even  mof 
amongst  the  German,  Dutch  and  French  ones,  and  have  not  bee: 
recognized  as  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteent 
century.19 

This  exceptional  coarseness  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  tha 
the  model  was  not  made  of  wax,  as  were  all  other  models  q 
Italian  medals  in  the  early  sixteenth  century,  but  of  clayJ 
CHRISTOPHORO  COLOMBO  is  inscribed 'in  Italian  charac 
ters,  which  proves  that  the  artist  was  an  Italian,  but  not  one  0 
the  famous  medal  artists.  My  next  task  was  to  find  the  school  ti 
which  the  creator  of  the  Columbus  medal  belonged,  and  then 
might  be  able  to  discover  the  artist  himself:  Columbus'  heat 
(see  the  enlarged  detail  on  page  174)  is  unusual,  for  it  shows  th 
discoverer  of  America  with  his  mouth  open.  If  we  study  the  120! 
portraits  of  the  Corpus  of  Italian  medals  by  Hill,  we  do  no 
find  a  single  reproduction,  whether  of  man  or  woman,  with  thei 
mouths  open.  But  there  was  a  group  of  artists  who  were  deter 
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bed  to  make  the  most  natural  reproductions:  these  were  the 
duan  Naturalists21  (1480-15 10);  members  of  the  group  were 
.lido  Mazzoni,  Nicolo  dell  'Area,  Giovanni  Minclli,  Agostino 
i  Fonduti  da  Padova  and  Andrea  Riccio.  These  artists  worked  in 
dova,  Venice,  Fcrrara,  Milan  and  other  places  in  Northern 
lly.  Many  portraits  by  these  artists  show  the  subjects  with  their 
ouths  open.  They  work  in  clay  which  was  burnt,  and  then 
ually  coloured.  The  maker  of  the  Columbus  medal  must  have 
•longed  to  this  group.  Besides  the  open  mouth  there  is  also  the 
ay  mould  to  prove  the  validity  of  these  considerations. 
All  but  one  member  of  the  Paduan  Naturalists  spent  their 
ves  in  Northern  Italy.  The  one  exception,  who  lived  and 
orked  many  years  in  foreign  countries,  is  Guido  Mazzoni. 
Mazzoni22  was  one  of  the  most  famous  Italian  sculptors  and, 
fen  though  his  biography  has  never  been  written,  we  are  quite 
ell  informed  about  his  life  from  a  number  of  works  by  different 
t  historians.  From  1485  to  1489  Mazzoni  was  employed  on  a 
rge  tomb23  for  the  Church  of  San  Antonio  di  Castello  in 
enice,  which  was  destroyed  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
ntury,  but  fragments  of  it  still  remain  in  the  Museo  Civico  at 
idua."  During  the  same  period  Mazzoni  worked  on  a  Pieta  for 
tc  Church  of  San  Maria  della  Rosa  at  Ferrara ;  the  persons  re- 
sented were  members  of  the  Este  family,  as  Arduino  Colas- 
1  ti 2 5  proved.  At  the  request  of  the  Porrini  family  he  made  an 
doration  group  for  his  native   town   of  Modena,  which 
now  in  the  cathedral.  He  also  completed  a  large  group  of 
ourners  (No.  4)  for  the  Church  of  San  Giovanni  at  Modena.-'1 
rom  documents  we  know  that  Mazzoni  worked  at  the  Court  of 
ing  Ferdinand  and  King  Alfonse  of  Aragonand  Naples  from  1 490 
)  1495, 27  where  he  was  commissioned  by  King  Alfonse  to  make 
riother  great  mourning  group  (No.  s)  for  the  church  of  S.  Anna 
?i  Lombardi  in  Naples.28  In  1495  the  French  King  Charles  VIII, 
aving  got  as  far  as  Naples,  took  Mazzoni  with  him  to  Paris.29 
ing  Charles  was  so  enthusiastic  about  Mazzoni  that  he  knighted 
jm  and  arranged  that,  after  his  death,  Mazzoni  should  make  his 
•mbstone.  When  Charles  died  in  1498,  Mazzoni  sculpted  a 
gure  of  die  King  surrounded  by  angels — as  requested — on  the 
pnb  in  the  church  of  Saint  Denis.30  In  1793  the  tomb  was 


destroyed  by  ruffians,  but  we  can  get  an  idea  of  what  it  was  like 
from  a  picture  in  Fclibien's  book.3' 

After  completing  this  commission,  Mazzoni  seems  to  have  left 
Paris.  Yet  there  is  no  document  or  news  which  could  inform  us 
of  his  whereabouts  from  1504  to  1507.  In  1507  he  returned  to  his 
native  town  Modena,3-  where  he  only  stayed  for  two  months,  as 
King  Louis  XII  then  asked  him  to  return  to  Paris. 

In  November,  1504,  the  great  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  died. 
Could  it  not  be  possible  that  Mazzoni  went  to  Spain  hoping  to  be 
commissioned  for  her  tombstone  >  Had  he  not  already  worked  for 
the  Kings  Ferdinand  and  Alfonse  of  Aragon?  And  we  have  proof 
of  the  great  satisfaction  of  these  Kings.  Thus  it  would  not  be  at  all 
surprising  if  Mazzoni  went  to  Spain  to  find  new  work  after 
having  finished  the  tombstone  of  Charles  VIII.  We  know  that  in 
1509,  after  the  death  of  Henry  VII  of  England,  Mazzoni  asked 
permission  to  make  the  tombstone  of  the  British  King.  In 
London  there  exists  a  draft  of  Mazzoni's  projects  for  this  work.33 
It  is  of  no  great  importance  if  research  for  documents  concerning 
Mazzoni's  stay  in  Spain  from  1504  to  1507  (carried  out  in  this 
country  at  my  request)  has  not  yet  shown  results,34  as  research  of 
this  kind  might  involve  years  of  work.  It  is,  however,  more  than 
likely  that  Mazzoni  spent  these  years  in  Spain,  especially,  as  there  is 
no  record  of  his  having  spent  this  period  in  France  or  Italy. 

I  now  compare  details  of  some  clay  figures  (which  are  known 
for  a  certainty  to  be  by  Mazzoni)  with  our  Columbus  medal:  we 
know  that  Columbus  preferred  to  wear  a  simple  monk's  dress 
during  the  last  years  before  his  death.  To  begin  with  we  should 
compare  the  bust  of  St.  Joachim — one  of  the  worshippers 
in  the  Adoration  group  at  the  Cathedral  of  Modena,  who  has  the 
features  of  the  donor  in  the  Porini  group" — with  an  enlargement 
of  the  Columbus  medal  (No.  6).  The  head  of  St.  Joachim  is  in 
three-quarter  view,  while  Columbus  is  in  strict  profile;  unfor- 
tunately the  forehead  of  the  Saint  is  covered  by  a  cap,  which  how- 
ever, does  not  exclude  a  comparison.  The  nose,  and  especially  the 
nostrils  have  the  same  cut.  In  both  cases  the  cheeks  are  modelled 
in  the  same  manner;  the  cheekbones  and  wrinkles,  running  from 
the  nose  across  the  cheeks,  are  accentuated.  The  style  used  in 
portraying  the  eyes  is  very  similar.  No.  7  shows  the  figure  sitting 


•elow  left.  4.  Group  sculptured  by  Guido  Mazzoni  in  the  Church  of  San  Giovanni  in  Modena.  Below  right.  $.  Another  by  the  same  artist  in  S ant' Anna 
ei  Lombardi  in  Naples. 
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6  &  7-  The  author's  medal  compared  with  the  head  of  a  figure  in  the  group  shown  in  No.  4. 


on  the  left  in  the  Mourning  group  in  S.  Giovanni  at  Modena 
(No.  4).  Even  though  we  cannot  compare  forehead  and  hair, 
we  are  presented  with  two  profiles  of  very  great  likeness.  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  give  any  more  explanations,  I  only  want  to 
point  out  the  open  mouths. 

Two  more  figures  enable  us  to  compare  hair,  forehead  and 
eyes  with  our  medal.  They  are  the  bust  of  the  right-hand  figure 
(No.  8)  from  the  Mourning  group  of  S.  Anna  dei  Lombardi  in 
Naples  (No.  5)  and  the  figure  of  the  man  kneeling  on  the  right 
side  (No.  9)  of  the  group  of  S.  Giovanni  at  Modena.  The  strongly 
accentuated  eyebrows,  the  wrinkles  from  nose  to  mouth  are 
familiar  characteristics  of  Mazzoni;  a  fact  which  has  already  been 
pointed  out  by  Martin  Weinberger.36  The  careful  and  precise 
modelling  of  the  features  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
Columbus  medal.  No.  8  gives  a  clear  picture  of  the  mouth 
(again  open)  and  the  chin,  and  shows  also  the  accentuation  of  the 
cheekbones.  After  comparing  these  four  figures  with  the  Colum- 
bus medal,  we  can  be  left  with  no  doubt  that  all  five  portraits 
were  made  by  the  same  hand. 

For  a  comparison  of  the  dresses  we  shall  examine  the  left 
group  of  mourners  from  S.  Anna  dei  Lombardi  at  Naples  (No. 
5).  In  spite  of  the  pleats,  the  general  impression  is  one  of  a  plain 
dress.  Note  the  dress  of  the  woman  in  the  centre  and  the  hooded 
garment  of  the  kneeling  man.  On  the  Colombus  medal  the  tex- 
ture of  the  material  and  drapery  are  worked  in  exactly  the  same 
way.  This  fact  alone  might  convince  us  that  the  artist  was  the 
same  in  both  cases.37  The  plainness  and  simplicity  of  the  dresses 
cnabli  s  us  to  recognise  the  sculptor  f  large  figures,  of  which 
Mazzoni  was  a  master.  This,  however,  does  not  exclude  his 
having  dso  made  very  small  figures  and  things.  Thieme  Becker 
descritx  s  him  as  a  sculptor,  painter  and  miniature  artist.  We  find 
1  iped  like  medals  on  the  tomb  of  King  Charles  VIII  of 
France.  '  Paul  Vitry  attributes  a  number  of  marble  medallions  of 
Roman  Emperors30  to  Mazzoni,  and  C.  R.  Beard40  a  rock  crystal 
cameo  of  Louis  XII.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Mazzoni  made  the 
little  Columbus  medal  as  a  study  for  a  larger  work.  We  know, 
for  example,  that  Hans  Schwarz41  very  often  made  drawings  and 
sketches  as  studies  for  his  medals.  Diirer42  did  the  same.  The 
artists  of  the  Renaissance  were  usually  very  versatile.  Mazzoni 
began  as  a  mask-maker.43  Then  he  became  a  sculptor  in  big  clay 


figures,  probably  encouraged  by  Nicolo  dell  'Area.  We  kn 
from  Marc  Antonio  Michiel  that  Mazzoni  worked  also 
painter,  as  the  latter  called  him  'Guido  da  Modena,  Pittorc'. 
was  not  unusual  for  sculptors  to  be  painters  as  well.  The  Ital 
medal-makers  started  off  as  painters  and  sculptors.  Therefore" 
is  quite  natural  that  sculptors  of  that  period  also  made  tiny  obj< 
such  as  medals. 

I  think  that  the  critical  comparison  between  the  large  wo 
which  are  definitely  known  to  have  been  executed  by  Mazzo 
and  the  Columbus  medal,  do  not  permit  us  of  any  doubt  t 
Mazzoni  was  the  artist  to  make  this  medal. 

On  7th  November,  1504,  Columbus  returned,  a  sick  nr- 
from  his  fourth  and  last  voyage.  He  spent  the  winter  in  Scvi 
suffering  acutely  from  an  advanced  case  of  arthritis.  In  his  ma 
letters  to  his  son  Diego  he  complained  repeatedly  of  his  disc, 
and  of  not  being  able  to  travel  because  of  the  cold.  Only  in  Ma 
1505,  did  he  set  out  for  Segovia  in  Old  Castillo  to  see  the  Kin 
After  some  time,  the  Court  moved  to  Salamanca  and  then 
Valladolid.  Columbus  followed,  and  he  fought  for  his  compl 
rehabilitation.  He  did  not  want  to  renounce  his  rights  and  the 
fore  refused  any  indemnity.  At  the  same  time  Mazzoni  probab 
came  to  the  Spanish  Court  to  apply  for  the  job  of  making  Quel 
Isabella's  tombstone.  It  is  possible  that  he  met  Columbus  j 
Segovia,  Salamanca  or  Valladolid  and  modelled  his  famous  con 
patriot  in  clay  on  a  slab  of  slate. 

Before  considering  iconographic  details,  we  should  take  intf 
account  the  descriptions  of  Colombus'  appearance  by  those  of  hi 
contemporaries  who  knew  him  personally. 

His  son  Fernaiides  described  him  as :  more  than  middle  height 
oblong  face,  high  cheekbones,  eagle-nose,  grey-blue  eyes,  whit 
skin  and  blond  hair,  which  was  already  grey  at  the  age  of  30.4' 

Captain  Gonzalo  Fernandez  de  Oviedo  y  Valdcs*6  describee 
Columbus  as  follows :  an  imposing  figure  of  more  than  middli 
size  with  strong  limbs,  lively  eyes,  well  shaped  face  with  sandy 
coloured  beard,  slightly  reddish  complexion  with  freckles. 

Angelo  Trevisan,  Secretary  of  Domenico  Pisani,  the  Venetiat 
Ambassador  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  who  was  on  friendly  terms 
with  Columbus  described  him  as  tall,  well  grown,  oblong  face, 
red  hair  and  very  ingenious.4' 

Barholme  de  las  Casas,  author  of 'Historia  de  la  Indias':  Tall, 
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).  Two  further  details  from  the  groups  shown  in  Nos.  4  &  5  for  comparison  with  the  medal  in  No.  7. 


re  than  middle  size,  distinguished  face,  oblong  in  shape,  cagle- 
;e,  grey-blue  eyes,  fair  complexion  which  sometimes  turned 
•y  red,  blond  hair  and  beard,  which  turned  grey  very  early, 
ough  Las  Casas  was  said  to  have  been  a  personal  friend  of 
ilumbus,48  Pedroso  proved  that  he  did  not  even  know  Colum- 
i,  as  he  did  not  mention  him  in  his  History  of  India.  Unfortun- 
v,  Pedroso  named  Las  Casas  in  his  Studi  Colombiani4''  among 
>se  who  knew  Columbus  personally.  But  we  know  well  that 
was  wrong.  Thus  Las  Casas'  description  of  Columbus  is  of  no 
z  to  us.  Las  Casas  is  the  only  one  who  spoke  of  a  beard.  We 
ow  from  Ovicdo  that  Columbus  grew  a  beard  once,  for  a  very 
scial  occasion,  which  proves  that  he  did  not  usually  have  one. 
lis  is  also  proved  by  the  others  who  knew  Columbus  person- 
y.  Yet  they  did  not  mention  a  beard. 

Captain  Orvicdo  was  born  in  1478.  He  finished  his  great  work 
India  in  1535,  a  fact  which  can  be  seen  from  the  date  of  dedica- 
te When  Columbus  died,  Oviedo  was  28  years  old,  and  he 
rtainly  knew  Columbus  personally.  He  did  not  mention  an 
gle-nosc  (neither  did  Angelo  Trcvisan)  while  both  talked  of  an 
long  face  corresponding  to  the  description  of  the  son  Fcr- 
mdes,  who  also  mentioned  the  high  cheek-bones.  If  we  exclude 
Casas,  only  Fcrnandcs  talked  of  an  eagle-nose,  which  is  not 
pictcd  on  our  medal,  where  Columbus  has  a  strong  nose,  the 
ane  of  which  seems  a  little  bit  curved  towards  the  top,  as  can  be 
en  from  enlargements  of  his  picture.  Moreover,  we  find  in  two 
productions  of  one  person,  by  the  famous  naturalist  Hans 
hwarz,  that  the  nose  varies  its  shape  from  beaky  to  straight.50 
s  neither  Oviedo  nor  Trcvisan  talked  of  an  eagle-nose,  it  prob- 
ly  was  not,  therefore,  a  very  outstanding  feature  of  Columbus. 
Our  medal  displays  an  oblong  face  with  a  straight,  rather  high 
rehead,  a  strong  nose,  and  prominent  cheek-bones.  The  chin 
relatively  small  with  an  unmistakable  dimple.  The  deep 
/rinklcs  show  that  he  was  already  an  old  man.  The  bent  back 
a  typical  feature  of  one  suffering  from  kyphosis.51  And  his 
nt  back  and  the  monk's  dress,  which  he  preferred  during 
is  last  years  of  life,  prove  that  this  picture  is  no  posthumous 
ireation  of  the  imagination,  but  an  authentic  upioduction  from 
rie.  Mr.  Kurt  Rudzinski,  Frankfurt  Main,  has  wholeheartedly 
upported  me  with  excellent  photographs. 
We  know  that  Columbus  obstinately  pursued  his  project  for 


discovering  the  West.  He  was  convinced  that  he  could  get  to 
India  by  sailing  due  West.  He  spent  years  fighting  for  acknow- 
ledgement of  his  ideas  and  for  government-protection  of  his  dis- 
coveries, at  first  in  Portugal  and  then  in  Spain.  But  his  demands 
were  very  great:  he  wanted  to  become  viceroy  of  all  countries 
which  he  might  discover  and  he  wanted  a  large  share  in  any 
treasure  which  might  be  found.  His  demands  were  so  out- 
rageous that  Isabella  and  Ferdinand  of  Spain  stopped  negotiating 
with  him  altogether.  But  Columbus  was  insistent  and  in  the  end 
he  was  granted  what  he  wanted.  In  his  persistency  wc  can  see  the 
tireless  energy  and  tenacity  of  a  man  who  has  tremendous  faith 
in  his  mission. 

The  amazing  energy  is  seen  again  on  his  expedition  to  the 
West  when  he  was  the  captain  of  Santa  Maria.  The  length  of  the 
ship  was  not  more  than  39,1  metres  and  according  to  more 
recent  investigations  probably  only  22,60  metres  and  weighing 
from  only  233  to  280  tons.  The  other  two  ships,  Pinta  and  Nina, 
were  much  smaller.  Besides  the  crew  of  70,  Columbus  was 
accompanied  by  50  courtiers,  statesmen,  adventurers  and 
soldiers.  Among  the  crew  were  a  great  many  criminals  who,  in 
return  for  their  voluntary  service,  were  rewarded  with  their 
liberty.  The  ships  sailed  for  2  months  and  1  week.  The  stores, 
especially  the  fresh  water,  ran  short.  Wc  can  only  guess  at  the 
huge  reserve  of  energy  which  enabled  Columbus  to  keep  up  the 
spirits  of  his  men,  to  suppress  mutinies  and  to  hold  to  a  strict 
westward  course.  The  head  on  the  medal  shows  a  man  of 
strength  and  singleness  of  purpose  and  great  determination  and 
energy  which  were  the  chief  characteristics  of  this  great  dis- 
coverer. 

We  have  a  clear  profile  in  front  of  us.  The  Italian  Renaissance 
derived  this  technique  of  reproducing  heads  on  medals  from 
antique  coins  and  passed  it  on  to  the  painters  of  the  quattrocento, 
who  also  preferred  the  profile  to  the  full-face.  The  profiled 
heads  stand  out  in  relief  against  the  background.  The  outline 
forms  an  unbroken  line  which  brings  out  particularly  the  shape 
of  the  forehead  and  the  skull.  This  plastic  modelling  of  the  head 
gives  a  very  realistic  rendering,  much  more  impressive  than  any 
full-fice  reproduction.  The  lines  of  mouth  and  eyes  give  the 
model  a  lively  expression.  Many  famous  Italians  of  the  fiftec  ith 
century  have  been  portrayed  in  this  way  by  Pisano,  dc  Pasti, 
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Portraits  of  Christopher  Columbus.  Left.  10.  By  Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York.  Centre,  ii 
in  the  Palazzo  Communale,  Genova.  Right.  12.  Anonymous,  in  the  Galleria  Giovania,  Como. 


Attributed  to  Ghirlandaic 


Spinelli,  Sperandio,  etc.,  and  among  diem  is  our  particular 
Columbus  copy  of  Mazzoni.  This  shows  the  head  of  an  energetic 
sailor,  whose  face  is  weather-beaten,  and  which  is  evidently  a 
rime-to-life  portrait.  All  his  struggles  and  disappointments  have 
left  their  mark  on  this  face. 

When  this  medal  was  made,  Columbus  was  about  55  years  of 
age.  We  know  from  the  publication  of  documents  by  the  City  of 
Genova  that  he  was  born  in  145 1.  Guido  Mazzoni,  who  was  a 
great  realist/'-  represented  Columbus  exactly  as  he  saw  him;  he 
clid  not  hide  anything,  nor  did  he  flatter  him  as  we  can  sec  from 
the  reproduction  of  Columbus'  bent  back. 

A  man's  profession  shapes  his  face  and  when  he  becomes 
older,  characteristic  lines  are  engraved  in  it.  Scientists,  thcolo- 
gists,  lawyers,  doctors,  soldiers  and  sailors,  they  all  have  a  typical 
physiognomy.  You  can  see  whether  a  man  works  out  of  doors,  as 
a  farmer,  forester  or  sailor,  or  whether  he  spends  all  his  life  in- 
doors as  a  scholar  or  merchant. 

When  we  now  consider  some  of  the  famous  posthumous 
pictures  of  Columbus,  we  find  that  the  one  by  Sebastiano  del 
Piombo  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York  (No.  10) 
shows  a  rich  merchant  in  an  imposing  posture;  the  one  in  the 
Palazzo  Communale  in  Genova  (No.  11),  which  is  said  to  have 
been  made  by  Ghirlandaio,  shows  a  scholar;  and  the  picture  in  the 
Galleria  Giovania  (No.  12),  which  Pedroso  said  was  painted 
from  lifi  represents  a  monk.  But  we  cannot  imagine  any  one  of 
them  sailing  a  ship  across  the  ocean.  They  all  give  us  the  feeling  of 
baving  led  a  safe  and  protected  life.  None  of  the  representations 
o!  <  olumbus  makes  us  think  of  a  sailor,  except  Mazzoni's  medal. 
We  ran  very  well  imagine  this  man  on  the  bridge  of  the  Santa 
Maria  This  face  reflects  storms  and  wild  weather,  great  energy, 
perseverance  and  strength.  It  can  only  have  been  made  from  life, 
and  it  is  the  image  of  the  famous  discoverer  of  America,  for 
which  countless  scholars  have  been  searching  for  about  400 
years. 


CHRONOLOGY 


Guido  Mazzoni:  Mazzoni,  Guido  (called  de'Paganini 
Paganino,  Modanino;  in  France  Paguenin;  in  England! 
Pageney)  was  born  in  Modena,  date  unknown  and  died 
in  Modena,  September  12, 1518. 

1473    Director  of  a  pantomime  in  honour  of  the  arrival  of  Elconora 
d'Aragona,  daughter  of  Alfons  I  of  Naples.  In  1473  sht 
married  the  Duke  Ercole  I  d'Este  of  Ferrara. 
1475    Termination  of  the  Scpolchro  for  the  church  S.  Francesco  ill 
Busseto  (now  destroyed). 
1477  -  1480    Pieta  in  S.  Giovanni  della  Buona  Mortc  in  Modena. 
after  1480    Presepio  for  the  Porrini  family  altar  in  the  Osscrvanza,  now  in 
the  dome-crypt  of  Modena. 
about  1485    Pieta  in  S.  Maria  della  Rosa  in  Ferrara. 
22.  10.  1485    Contract  about  the  delivery  of  a  Pieta  for  S.  Antonio  di  Cast- 
ello  in  Venice  (completed  1489);  destroyed,  parts  in  the 
museum  of  Padua. 
1489    Contract  about  the  delivery  of  a  Pieta  for  S.  Lorenzo  in  Crem 
ona. 

from  Nov.  1489    In  Naples. 

22.  10.  1489    Part-payment  of  80  ducats  for  'certi  lavori  d'immagini  chc  fa 
pel  Duca'  (Alfons,  then  Duke  of  Calabria  was  the  brother  of 
Eleonora  d'Este). 
March-Oct  1492    Payment  of  a  fixed  monthly  salary. 

31.10.  1492    Deli  very  of  two  giants  for  a  farce  of  Sannazaro. 
27.  12.  1492    Payment  of  50  ducats  'per  commando  del  Duca  per  il  sepolcro 
che  ha  fatto  a  detto  Signore'. 
1495    Mazzoni  accompanies  Charles  VIII  of  France  to  Paris. 
Oct.  1496    Document  about  the  naturalisation  for  France  and  document 
about  his  elevation  to  the  nobility. 
1498-  1504    Tomb  of  Charles  VIII  for  St.  Denis,  called  'Opus  Paginini 
Motinensis'. 

From  the  end  of  1504  to  June,  1507,  there  is  no  record  of  r 
Mazzoni's  activities, 
from  June  1 507    For  some  months  in  Modena. 
Autumn  1507    Louis  XII  of  France  orders  him  back  to  Paris. 

1 509  -  1  s  1 1    Equestrian  statue  of  Charles  XII  of  France  for  the  Castle  of 
Blois. 

1 509/1 5 10    Mazzoni  makes  a  design  (now  in  London)  for  the  tomb  of 
Henry  VII  of  England,  who  died  22.  4.  1509. 
1 5 16    Return  into  his  native  town  of  Modena. 
12.  9.  1518    Died  in  Modena. 
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is'. 

iill,  George  Francis:  A  Corpus  of  Italian  Medals  of  the  Renaissance  before  Cellini, 
idon,  British  Museum  1930. 
Iill,  G.F.  a.m.  p.  307, No.  1192. 

ivignone,  Gaetano.  Medaglie  dei  Liguri  e  della  Liguria,  Genova  1 872,  p.  8 1 . 
132  Med.  bronz. 
D.  Busto  a  dntta, 

Christophoro  Colombo, 

R.  Liscio 
D.M.53 

Raccolta  Avignone. 

Hossi,  Umberto,  in  Raccolta  di  Documcnti  parte,  I,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  283,  'Le  medaglie 
Zhristophoro  Colombo'. 

*Vilhelm  v.  Bode,  founder  of  the  Berlin  Museums,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest 
•certs  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  was  especially  fond  of  outcast  casts.  I  knew 
■de  personally,  and  belonged  to  the  small  group  of  those  always  admitted  to 
p.  I  spent  many  an  hour  at  his  bedside — he  was  suffering  from  phlebitis — and 
cussed  with  him  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  especially  technical  questions. 
1  must  thank  Dr.  Paul  Grotemeyer,  Director  of  the  National  Collection  of 
tins,  Munich,  for  making  this  examination  with  me.  The  models  of  the  Italian 
:dals  have  all  been  of  wax,  while  in  Germany  hard  wood,  box,  apple  and  pear, 
i  fine  Solcnhofer  and  Kehlheimcr  limestones  were  used.  Sometimes  they  also 
:d  ivory  and  a  mixture  of  plaster  of  Pans  and  brick-dust,  which  was  also  used  for 
:  casts.  A  well  trained  eye  can  recognise  from  the  metal-casts  the  material  of  the 
adel.  The  sharpness  of  the  outlines  of  hair  and  writing  enable  the  trained  eye  to 
:ognise  the  difference  between  stone,  wood  and  wax.  The  surface  of  a  medal 
ade  in  a  mould  of  burnt  clay  is  porous  and  rough.  These  characteristics  can  still 
seen  on  a  metal-cast,  which  is  the  case  with  our  two  Columbus  medals.  The 
o  pieces  are  quite  different  from  casts  made  in  wax,  wood  and  stone  moulds. 
Planiscig,  Leo:  Andrea  Riccio,  Vienna  1927,  Chap.  Ill,  'Der  Paduanische  Natur- 
•smus',  p.  77-130. 

Thieme-Becker :  AUgemeines  Lexikon  der  bildenden  Kiinste,  Vol.  24,  1930, 
rites  on  page  315:  'Mazzoni,  Guido  (called  de  Paganini,  Paganino,  Modanino, 
France  and  England  Paguenin  and  Pageny)  sculptor,  painter  and  miniaturist  of 
odena,  |i2.9-  15 18  in  Modena,  influenced  by  Nicolo  dell' Area. . . '. 
i.azzoni's  speciality  were  coloured  clay-figures,  sometimes  life-size,  of  a  very 
.turalistic  realisation  (reproductions  of  contemporaries)  and  very  carefully 
•orked  out. 

iPlaniscig,  L.  a.m.,  p.  117. 

I  reproduced  in  L.  Planiscig,  a.m.  p.  113. 

I  Colasanti,  Arduino  'Ritratti  di  Principi  Estensi  in  un  Gruppo  di  Guido  Mazzoni' 
Bollettino  d'Arte  del  Ministero  della  Pubblica  Istruzione,  NEhso-9  ma  (1921), 
Erie  II,  p.  458-473- 

Cust,  Lionel,  C.V.O.,  'Guido  Mazzoni  (Paganino)'  in  Apollo:  Vol.  II  (1925)  p. 


3 1  if,  fig.  p.3iiand3i3. 

2'  October  22nd,  1489,  partial  payment  of  80  ducats  for  'certi  lavori  d'immagini 
che  fa  pel  Duca'.  Alfonsc  was  then  Duke  of  Calabria.  March-October  1492,  pay- 
ment of  a  fixed  monthly  salary.  27.  12.  1492  payment  of  50  ducats 'per  commando 
del  Duca  per  il  sepolchro  che  ha  fatto  a  dctto  Signore',  Thieme-Becker  Vol. 
24-5-3/5- 

26  jviichiel,  Marc  Antonio:  Vcnczia  Citta  Nobilissima  1581,  Ed.  Frizzoni,  p.  9.  'La 
pieta  con  le  Marie  poste  nella  graticola  della  fmestra  fii  opera  di  Guido  da  Modena, 
Pittore,  avuto  in  gran  pregio  da  Alfonso  Re  di  Napoli.'  See  also  L.  Cust.  a.m. 
p.  313- 

29  Vitry  Paul:  Michel  Colombe  ct  la  Sculpture  Francaisc  de  son  temps,  Paris  1901, 
p.  168. 

30  Vitry,  P.,  a.m.,  p.  168. 

31  Feiibien.  Histoire  de  I'abbaye  de  St.  Denis  carries  an  engraving  of  Jan  Marot,  re- 
produced in  P.  Vitry,  a.m.,  p.  169. 

32  Cust,  L.,  a.m.,  p.  314:  Thieme-Becker,  2.4.  Vol.  p.  315. 

33  Cust,  L.,  a.m.,  p.  317. 

31  Professor  Helmut  Schlunk,  Director  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  Madrid 
kindly  examined  the  royal  Spanish  account  books  from  1502  to  1 507  to  discover  any 
payment  that  had  been  made  to  Guido  Mazzoni.  Dr.  Helmut  Sichtemann  contacted 
several  Spanish  libraries,  amongst  others  the  Bibliotcca  Nationale  in  Madrid, 
without  any  success  yet.  Usually  documents  of  this  kind  are  found  incidentally  in 
connection  with  some  big  archive's  work.  As  Mazzoni  did  not  get  the  order  to 
make  the  tombstone  for  Queen  Isabella,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  any  regular 
document  of  payment.  However,  there  is  the  possibility  that  Mazzoni's  stay  in 
Spain  is  mentioned  in  some  letter  or  document  of  that  period. 

35  Cust,  L.,  a.m.,  p.  313. 

36  Weinberger,  Martin,  bust  of  Guido  Mazzoni  in  Pantheon,  Vol.  V.,  Munich  (1930) 
p.  191-194. 

37  Professor  Dr.  Kurt  Bauch,  professor  in  history  of  art  of  the  University  of 
Frciburg/Brsg.  was  good  enough  to  examine  my  material  and  the  original  of  the 
Columbus  medal,  and  he  came  to  the  same  conclusion  as  I  did.  He  said  that  the 
dresses  of  the  great  Mazzoni  figures  and  of  the  figure  on  the  medal  are  made  in  the 
same  manner  and  that  this  fact  was  enough  proof  for  him  that  Mazzoni  was  the 
originator  of  the  Columbus  medal. 

38  Vitry,  P.  a.m.,  p.  169. 

30  Vitry,  P.  a.m.,  p.  150  and  173. 

40  Beard,  C.  R.  'A  Crystall  Cameo  Portrait  of  Louis  XII',  in  The  Connoisseur,  Vol. 
XCVI,  London  (1935)  p.  329. 

41  Habich,  Georg,  'Studies  of  the  German  Renaissance'  in  Jahrbuch  der  koniglich 
preussischen  Kunstsammlung,  1906,  Vol.  I.  special  print  p.  31-34. 

42  Waetzold,  Wilhelm.  Durer  und  seine  Zeit,  large  illustrated  Phaidou  Press  edition. 
(1935)  P-  247f 

43  Cust,  L.,  a.m.,  p.  3 12. 

44  Sec  footnote  28. 

45  The  original  script  of  the  history  of  S.  D.  Fernando  Colombo,  Christopher 
Columbus'  son,  which  Las  Casas  used,  no  longer  exists.  Therefore  Fern.mdcs 
description  of  his  father  has  to  be  used  with  care,  and  Columbus'  eagle-nose 
remains  a  problem. 

lu  I  cite  Pedroso  in  Studi  Colombian!,  Vol.  3  (1952)  p.  21. 
41  Also  cited  from  Pedroso,  p.  21. 

48  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  City  of  Genova  and  of  Madariaga.  The  latter  has 
corrected  his  opinion  in  the  preface  of  the  4th  Spanish  edition  of  his  work,  accord- 
ing to  Pedroso's  a.m.  book,  German  edition  Stuttgart  (195 1)  p.  520. 

49  Pedroso  a.m.,  in  Studi  Colombians  Vol.  3  (195 1)  p.  2 1 . 

50  The  two  Hans  Schwarz  medals  of  Kaiser  Karl  V,  1 521,  are  an  example.  I  [abich, 
Georg.  'Die  Deutsche  Schauinunzc  des  16.  Jahrh'.  No.  229  with  cagle-nose,  No. 
232  with  straight  nose. 

1,1  The  following  is  cited  from  a  letter  Professor  Dr.  Kurt  Lindemann,  Director  of 
the  orthopaedic  university  hospital  in  Heidelberg,  has  sent  me:  'The  enlargement 
of  the  Columbus  medal  shows  us  the  relief  of  a  man's  bust  in  profile;  the  head  is 
errcct;  the  outline  of  the  back  shows  clearly  an  increased  kyphosis  of  the  chest- 
spine,  the  front  parts  of  the  thorax  appear  to  be  slightly  lifted;  the  shoulder  is 
designed  very  clearly  so  that  the  outlines  of  the  cranial  part  of  the  rump  seem  also 
to  have  been  seen  and  drawn  from  the  side. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  here  the  deformation  of  the  chest-spine,  either  a 
kyphosis  or  a  kyphoskoliosis.  Most  probably  it  is  kyphosis.  This  deformation  can 
have  different  reasons.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  there  is  any  connection  with  a 
"strongly  progressive  arthritis"  since  an  arthritis  localised  at  the  spine  would  not 
as  easily  be  recognisable  as  we  can  sec  it  on  the  medal.  It  would  then  be  a  chronic 
spondyl-arthritis.  In  this  case,  however,  the  well  recognisable  protrusion  of  the 
thorax  within  the  part  of  the  sternum  and  the  bearing  of  the  head  would  be  quite 
unusual.  It  can  be  presumed  that  this  curvature  of  the  spine  took  its  origin  in  the 
youth  and  that  it  has  deteriorated  in  the  course  of  life  and  even  under  the  influence 
of  physical  and  mental  stress.  It  might  also  be  a  real  kyphosis  of  younger  years,  a 
so  called  juvenile  kyphosis,  which  is  also  apt  to  deteriorate  in  the  praesenium.  In 
short,  the  mcdal-rehef  does  not  permit  an  exact  diagnosis.  The  presumption  of  a 
curvature  of  the  spine  dating  back  to  early  youth  would  best  fit  into  the  picture  of 
the  strong-willed,  energetic  and  ambitious  man,  for  this  kyphosis  docs  not  have  to 
diminish  his  physical  and  mental  activity'. 

52  Planiscig,  Leo,  a.m.,  p.  116:  'he  was  the  master  of  the  naturalistic  clay-groups  in 
Modena,  Busseto,  Naples,  Ferrara,  and  Reggio;  he  started  as  a  masks-builder  nd 
stage-manager,  became  famous,  rich  and  honoured  in  Naples  at  the  Coun.  of 
Ferdinand  of  Aragone,  in  Paris  at  the  Court  of  Charles  VIII  and  Louis  XI  He 
was  a  master  of  the  naturalistic  portrait. . . '. 
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The  William  Blake  I 
Trust's  facsimile  of 
'America,  A  Prophecy' 

LAURENCE  WHISTLER 


WITH  the  publication  of  America,  A  Prophecy,  the  William 
Blake  Trust  resumes  its  task  of  reproducing  the  works  of 
Blake  in  superb  facsimile.  Already  we  have  had  Jerusalem,  Songs 
of  Innocence,  Songs  of  Innocence  and  Experience,  The  Book  of  Urizen, 
I  risions  of  the  Daughters  oj  Albion,  The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and 
Hell;  and  as  the  scries  lengthens  the  full,  permanent  value  of  the 
undertaking  can  be  appreciated.  Blake  was  unique.  A  great  poet 
and  a  great  artist — rare  combination — he  found  for  his  two  modes 
a  means  of  close  union  which  has  no  precedent  or  parallel.  Tech- 
nically his  works  stand  midway  between  the  mediaeval  manu- 
script, hand-written  and  hand-illuminated,  and  the  modern 
printed  book.  Each  of  them  is  both  press-made  and  hand-made, 
basically  uniform  and  yet  distinct.  You  could  call  them  freaks;  or 
you  could  say  that  they  exemplify  a  more  intelligent  collaborat- 
ing between  hand  and  machine  than  we  have  since  contrived  in 
our  civilisation,  where  the  machine  has  taken  over  our  lives,  and 
the  skills  of  the  hand  have  more  and  more  been  lost. 

If  they  were  manuscripts  no  one  would  think  of  five  hundred 
copies  in  facsimile.  They  are  also  printed  books,  and  hopefully 
inte  nded  by  their  author  for  a  wider  public  than  ever  bought  them 
in  Ins  lifetime.  Few  people  in  fact,  other  than  museum  officials 
and  private  collectors,  have  ever  handled  these  twinkling  and 
mystei  ious  creations.  Soon,  when  the  Trust  has  accomplished  its 
tusk,  so  nething  very  close  to  a  sample  of  Blake's  handiwork  in 
all  his  b<  oks  will  be  available :  admittedly  at  a  price. 

The  ethod  is  this.  Out  of  the  surviving  hand-painted  copies 
of  each  v  ork,  all  different,  one  is  chosen— the  best  available.  The 
choice  can  be  narrow.  Only  sixteen  copies  of  America  are  known 
to  (  ..nr.  and  of  these  Blake  painted  only  four  in  watercolours. 
It  was  Mr.  Paul  Mellon  who  magnanimously  allowed  his  copy 
to  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  the  eighteen  separate  leaves  sent  to 
I  nun  e.  We  arc  told  that  in  the  course  of  reproducing  it  by  collo- 
type and  stencil  the  plates  have  had  as  many  as  thirty-two  appli- 
cations of  watercolour  by  hand,  over  basic  collotype  printing  in 
blue  and  green  to  match  the  original. 


In  Blake  the  art  and  the  poetry  illuminate  each  other,  cvl 
when,  as  in  America,  he  is  not  literally  illustrating  his  text.  But  tl 
is  not  to  say  that  they  are  always  equally  important.  Even  in  t. II 
perfect  marriage,  in  the  Songs  of  Innocence  and  of  Experience,  \\\ 
have  surely  to  allow  that  some  of  the  immortal  poems  matt 
more  to  posterity,  could  less  easily  be  spared,  than  any  of  tl  I 
decorations,  marvellous  though  they  are.  With  the  prophet! 
books  it  may  be  otherwise.  Tremendous  in  vision,  profound  ar II 
original,  they  challenge  comparison  with  nothing  but  the  highes] 
with  The  Divine  Comedy  and  Paradise  Lost.  But  the  company 
can  only  reveal  them  as  failures,  if  we  judge  them  strictly  as  won  I 
of  art.  For  here  Blake  was  less  the  artist  than  the  prophet,  le  I 
concerned  with  making  than  with  saying,  and  perhaps  with  sa}| 
ing  the  unsayablc.  America  is  not  one  of  the  more  important:  anl 
it  contains  only  two  memorable  lines : 

For  everything  that  lives  is  holy,  life  delights  in  life : 
Because  the  soul  of  sweet  delight  can  never  be  defiled. 

Rather  it  is  the  framework  to  all  that  florid  yet  strong  calligraphy 
which  counts.  What  could  be  more  compelling  than  new-bon 
man  in  his  first  sleep :  a  small  straight  figure,  pale  as  a  grub,  anc 
supine  under  riotous  corn  which  is  a  symbol  for  the  riches  o: 
this  world;  Or  what  is  more  moving  than  old  age,  entering, 
bowed  over  crutches,  into  death's  door;  For  Blake  does  not 
make  death  easy — that  door  ajar  under  the  tree  of  mystery  is 
forbidding — but  he  makes  it  acceptable,  and  right.  The  old  man 
wishes  to  enter.  He  accepts  all.  And  he  is  blown  by  a  great  wind 
into  that  darkness. 

America:  a  prophecy.  By  William  Blake.  Facsimile  published  by  the 
Trianon  Press  for  The  William  Blake  Trust,  Loudon,  and  distributed 
by  Bernard  Quaritch.  Limited  to  500  copies  jor  sale.  20  copies  numbered 
I-XX,  £81  18s.  480  copies  numbered  1-480,  £31  10s. 
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'At  the  top  a  man  trailing  his  broken  fetters  soars  into  the  sky.  .  .' 
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Painting  for  the  staircase  and  fireplace,  a  design  by  the  painter  Guitet.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a 
letter  written  by  the  artist  to  the  directress,  which  illustrates  his  close  understanding  of  her  plan  and  intentions 
at  Castellaras-le-Neuf:  '. . .  the  design  conceived  for  the  foot  of  the  stairs  is  the  key-note  to  this  decoration 
(it  is  both  the  start  and  the  finish).  So  I  try  to  imagine  designs  which  will  throw  into  relief  the  framework  of 
the  overmantel,  while  harmonizing  with  the  external  lines  of  the  structure  (curves  of  the  chimney  and 
windows).  The  design  of  my  panel,  standing  out  fairly  intentionally  in  the  shape  of  a  great  wing,  emphasizes 
the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  the  ascending  lines  in  the  centre  of  the  design  should  define  the  flight  while  the  red 
streak  accentuates  the  treads.  In  my  plan  for  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  I  was  equally  guided  by  the  dream-like 
character  of  the  architecture  which  orientates  me  towards  nebulous  designs  of  vision  rather  than  to  a  more 
precisely  decorative  form  .  .  .' 


Model  and  design  for  a  large  mural 
painting  on  a  staircase  wall,  by  the 
painter  Singier  (see  also  No.  5). 


3n  a  synthesis  of  the  arts: 
astellaras-le-Neuf 


/MOND  COGNIAT 


0  R  several  years  there  has  been  much  talk  of  a  synthesis  of 
the  arts.  Lectures,  discussions  and  varying  studies  on  this 
me  have  become  numerous.  Some  experiments  and  demon- 
tions  have  even  been  attempted,  either  by  private  initiative  or 
exhibitions,  without  resulting  as  yet  in  convincing  facts; 
hout,  in  fact,  achieving  the  transition  from  the  idea  to  reality, 
ry  one  is  agreed  on  the  necessity  of  pooling  the  researches  of 
iters,  sculptors  and  architects,  in  order  to  create  a  synthesis  of 

varying  forms  of  expression  and  technique, 
"he  real  difficulty  in  reaching  a  positive  result  lies  in  the  very 
ditions  of  contemporary  artistic  creation,  in  the  stress  laid  by 
n  personality  and  its  inacceptancc  of  any  discipline  which  it 
not  itself  decreed.  The  best  contemporary  artists  arc  prc- 
upied  above  all  with  their  work  and  have  no  intention  of 
wing  themselves  to  be  restricted  by  any  external  direction, 
or  the  most  part  researches  can  only  be  inconclusive:  when 

1  bring  together  artists  of  the  first  order,  the  best  that  can  be 
oed  for  is  a  juxtaposition  of  individual  works,  whose  agree- 
mt  is  somewhat  fortuitous;  those  who  seek  a  rather  better 

anized  and  more  premeditated  harmony  must  address  them- 
/es  to  artists  less  set  in  their  own  individual  style,  and  so  run  the 


risk  of  intensifying  the  restrictive  sense  which  is  given  by  our 
generation  to  the  term  'decorative  art'. 

The  experiment  attempted  at  Castellaras  is  concerned  there- 
fore with  a  range  of  ideas  that  are  very  much  of  the  present  time, 
and  it  could  well  form  a  demonstration  of  what  is  possible  and 
what  is  not,  because,  this  time,  the  element  of  chance  has  been 
eliminated.  If  it  succeeds,  this  will  not  be  the  result  of  a  series  of 
improvisations  as  was  the  case  in  former  attempts.  This  synthesis 
has  been  initiated  and  inspired  by  Mme.  Colette  Salmann,  who 
has  not  been  content  to  make  a  list  of  names.  She  has  many  times 
seen  the  architect  and  everyone  of  the  artists  whose  co-operation 
she  has  invited,  and  has  explained  to  them  at  great  length  what 
this  co-operation  must  involve. 

Castellaras-le-Ncuf  will  be  composed  of  a  group  of  dwellings 
conceived  in  a  very  individual  style  by  Jacques  Couelle,  on  the 
Cote  d'Azur  about  seven  miles  from  Cannes.  This  architecture 
is  in  evident  revolt  against  most  of  the  ideas  which  have  given 
rise  to  what  is  at  the  present  time  called  modern  architecture. 
Instead  of  a  linear  world  of  geometrical  forms,  these  houses  are 
built  in  a  scries  of  designs  which  closely  correspond  to  the  con- 
tours of  the  landscape.  To  sum  up,  each  of  these  dwellings  is 


'erracotta  models  of  door  knobs,  to  be  executed  in  bronze  by  the  sculptor  Perot. 


already  in  itself  a  kind  of  sculpture  imagined  for  a  very  defiJi 
site,  but  a  sculpture  needing  to  be  completed  and  infused  \B.,  i 
colour  by  material  which  will  give  an  individual  life  to  ill:- 
space. 

Therefore  it  was  not  by  any  means  a  question  of  Mmi 
Salmann's  commissioning  from  an  artist  a  decorative  diM 
which  would  have  been  added  more  or  less  arbitrarily  to  S  : 
architect's  work.  To  put  it  more  clearly,  it  meant  that  the  aril 
after  he  had  examined  the  setting,  should  himself  choose  M,  - 
nature  and  the  position  of  his  contribution,  so  as  to  bring  |l 
conception  to  life  without  introducing  a  discordant  note.  It  m 
above  all  necessary  that,  taking  into  account  what  was  unufl 
in  this  programme  and  this  style,  the  contribution  of  the  paii 
or  sculptor,  in  completing  it,  should  not  make  it  uninhabital  ; 
We  have  obviously  to  do  with  a  rather  imaginative  creati 
where  the  inhabitant  will  be  surrounded  by  very  special  psycl 
logical  influences.  It  is  indispensable  that  this  creation  of  ma  i 
should  be  at  once  inspiring  and  restful,  and  that  it  should.  . 
neither  monotonous  nor  irritating  after  a  few  days. 

The  contribution  of  the  architect  is  certainly  very  cleve- 1 
contrived,  but  that  of  the  painter  and  sculptor  will  also  be  cc, 
siderable  because  the  walls  will  form  a  framework  to  limit  a, 
give  shape  to  the  space,  and  to  create  an  atmosphere. 

In  order  to  enable  each  one  to  find  the  greatest  possible  inter 
in  this  experiment  and  to  share  in  it  in  a  more  personal  way  th  • 
if  it  had  been  an  ordinary  commonplace  commission,  Mrif 
Salmann  has  not  formed  a  systematic  programme  to  be  uniform 
applied  in  each  building.  On  the  contrary,  all  these  houses  difl 
one  from  the  other,  and  the  contribution  of  the  artists  will  be 
the  highest  degree  varied.  The  decorative  element  will  be  co 

2.  Left.  Model  of  a  large  signpost,  by  the  sculptor  Sklavos. 

3.  Below.  Design  for  a  mural  painting,  to  occupy  the  whole  side  of  a  wa 
by  the  painter  Jean  Piaubert. 


cd  with  walls,  doors,  fireplaces,  paving  and  wrought-iron 
k,  even  to  the  very  knobs  of  the  doors  and  windows  and  the 
ings  of  the  hearth. 

lost  of  the  collaborators  have  accepted  the  principle  of  crcat- 
thcir  work  on  the  spot  and  of  overseeing  the  artisans  to  whom 
:  plans  have  been  given.  This  'synthesis  of  the  arts'  is  not 
ely  theoretical.  It  needs  also  to  be  technical  and  material,  the 
est  possible  approach  to  the  idea  of  'team-work'.  This  is 
•ssary  to  ensure  that  the  experiments  and  researches  in  modern 
eave  the  laboratory  and  become,  as  soon  as  possible,  part  of 
collective  life;  so  that,  through  the  birth  of  the  true  aesthetic 
uir  age,  the  world  of  machines  which  is  developing  at  the 
ent  time  under  the  control  and  through  the  initiative  of  tech- 
ans  may  become  adapted  to  human  life, 
t  Castellaras,  at  least  according  to  the  programme  known  to 
irt  of  the  most  unrestricted  kind  and  even  at  times  of  the  most 
astic,  will  have  its  place,  but  it  will  be  subject  to  unavoidable 
erial  conditions. 

would  seem  that  the  choice  of  collaborators  has  been  based 
a  certain  poetic  sentiment.  We  are  not  confronted  with  an 
i  who  insist  on  the  industrial  character  of  our  age  and  the 
hctic  which  could  derive  from  it.  On  the  contrary  Mine, 
nann  seems  rather  to  have  looked  for  imaginative  artists 
ose  entire  work  diverges  from  the  real  so  as  to  create  a  world 
"antasy  and  a  dreamlike  atmosphere.  It  is  noticeable  also  that 
artists  of  her  choice,  however  original  they  may  be,  rarely  give 
impression  of  more  or  less  hallucinatory  obsessions.  Even 
se  who  are  noted  for  the  sober  character  of  their  work  do  not 
?art  to  it  any  quality  of  malaise.  Moreover  they  all  have  a 
se  of  construction,  a  sense  also  of  the  potentialities  of  matter, 


which  justify  their  choice  and  lead  one  to  think  that  they  will  be 
attracted  by  such  a  novel  experiment.  One  may  even  hope  that 
several  of  them  will  achieve  results  differing  from  the  easel-work 
or  interior  statuary  by  which  they  arc  usually  known. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  this  programme  the  artificial  hierarchy 
established  between  the  different  arts  tends  to  disappear;  that 
those  who  consent  to  share  in  this  experiment  will  not  think  them- 
selves degraded  if  they  are  described  as  decorators;  and  that  the 
motif  on  a  door  or  a  floor  decoration  may  have  as  much  import- 
ance as  a  mural  painting.  The  role  of  Mme.  Salmann  has  been  par- 
ticularly effectual  in  this  respect;  this  role  of  co-ordinator  bet- 
ween the  builder  and  the  artists,  this  role  which  permits  of 
adjustments  which  are  now  necessary  because  former  traditions 
have  been  lost  and  the  different  creators  are  no  longer  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  each  other  in  the  work-yard,  and  need  to  be  brought 
to  accept  this  new  form  of  collaboration.  Here  there  is  no  longer 
any  idea  of  minor  art,  but  a  whole  composition  in  which  each 
personality  shares  harmoniously  with  the  others. 

Three  painters  and  one  sculptor  have  been  chosen  for  each 
house.  The  artists  who  up  to  now  have  agreed  to  submit  to  this 
discipline  and  to  co-operate  in  this  experiment  are  the  sculptors 
Andreou,  P.  Cascella,  Perot,  Raptopoulos,  Sklavos,  and  the 
painters  Dumitresco,  Grandmaison,  Guitet,  Hanich,  Istrati, 
Maltezos,  Mathieu,  Matta,  Nikos,  Piaubcrt,  Singier,  Music  and 
Igor  Troubctzkoy. 

This  list  obviously  enumerates  artists  who  have  already 
achieved  a  first-class  reputation  and  established  their  own  style. 
Therefore  their  acceptance  is  all  the  more  significant.  On  the 
other  hand  this  list  shows  that,  although  the  experiment  is  being 
carried  out  on  lines  similarto those reccntlydcvelopedyearsago by 


Design  of  a  painting  to  follow  the  lines  of  a  vault,  by  the  painter  Nikos. 
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5.  Design  for  a  floor,  showing  the  si  I 
of  the  living  room,  by  the  pai 
Singier.  The  floor  will  be  execute 
black  and  green  slates. 


the  Bauhaus  group,  we  find  ourselves  in  an  entirely  different  intel- 
lectual atmosphere,  on  the  one  hand  very  far  from  the  constructi- 
vism which  was  for  some  of  its  adherents  a  rigorous  and  austere 
discipline,  and,  above  all,  very  far  from  the  movement  of  a 
school.  That  is  to  say,  an  organized  movement  composed  of  men 
united  by  common  ideas  and  by  Manifestos. 

Finally  we  must  take  into  account  the  fact  of  its  being  an  ex- 
periment with  regard  to  a  special  category  of  future  owners, 
usually  well-informed  about  modern  cultural  trends  and  there- 
fore not  easily  astonished  by  audacious  experiments  and  little 
inclined  to  find  them  provocative,  owners  accustomed  to  a  cer- 
tain luxury  which  they  wish  to  find  again  when  enjoying  a  spell 

6.  Model  for  a  door,  by  the  painter  James  Guitet. 


of  country  life,  while  at  the  same  time  satisfying  their  desirt 
live  nearer  to  nature  than  when  in  town  without  losing  the  adv 
tages  of  modern  comfort.  Thus  Castellaras-lc-Neuf,  being  m 
than  a  demonstration  of  artistic  co-operation,  may  prove  to  I 
a  wider  importance,  and,  by  fulfilling  the  desire  for  a  new  m<| 
of  living,  may  thus  assume  a  very  original  social  character. 


The  Director  of  the  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratijs,  Palais  du  Lou 
has  agreed  to  hold  an  exhibition  in  the  Autumn,  when  the  exhibit  k 
illustrate  the  whole  conception  and  execution  oj  Castcllaras-le-.\ 
throughout  all  its  architectural  and  artistic  stages  oj  development — Edu 

7.  Design  for  a  mural  painting,  by  the  painter  Hanich. 
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ara  Hepworth  Sea  form  (Porthmeor) ,  1958.  Bronze,  width:  46  in.  The  artist's  collection. 


^he  Gulbenkian  Exhibition 


RETROSPECTIVE  NOTE    BY  ALASTAIR  GORDON 


"'HE  Great  Exhibition  at  the  Tate  Gallery  has  closed.  The 
object  of  the  Gulbenkian  Foundation  and  its  selection  com- 

tee  (their  names,  Alan  Bovvncss,  Lawrence  Gowing  and 
ip  James,  bear  repetition)  was  to  present  a  general  survey  of 
painting  and  sculpture  that  was  being  done  during  the  past 

ade,  and  to  give  some  indication  of  what  is  going  to  be  done 

le  immediate  future.  The  selectors  were  accused  of  various  sins 

rommission  and  omission,  and  this  was  because  people  forgot 
purpose  of  the  exhibition.  It  was  not  intended  as  a  general 

vey  of  twentieth  century  art,  but  only  what  was  vital  in  one 

:ade  of  it. 

The  work  of  over  1 70  artists  was  exhibited  from  over  the  whole 
de  world,  during  a  period  of  artistic  fecundity  seldom  seen  in 
)dern  history.  Therefore  to  have  narrowed  it  down  to  this 
nparatively  small  number  was  a  feat  alone.  T1k  fact  that  the 
libition  was  evenly  balanced  was  an  achievement  of  high 
ligence. 

There  was  virtually  nothing  of  what  is  called  'traditional  art; 


this  is  because  artists  working  in  past  idioms  do  not  seem  to  con- 
tribute anything  original  or  inventive  that  would  fit  these  times. 
Traditionally  figurative  painters  like  Coldstream  and  Michael 
Andrews  are  operating  from  very  definite  modern  positions. 
They  arc  exceptions,  and  brilliant  exceptions  at  that. 

If  there  was  any  particular  indication  of  the  Hood  and  flow  of 
recent  art  it  was  that  the  Americans  have  begun  to  dominate,  and 
have  invaded  Europe  on  enough  of  a  scale  to  have  started  con- 
verting the  Europeans.  I  doubt  if  many  Parisians  would  accept 
that  the  epicentre  has  moved  to  New  York.  Europe,  and  France 
in  particular,  has  been  the  cultural  capital  of  the  world  for  so  long 
that  it  is  difficult  to  admit  what  has  happened:  not  just  the  change 
and  swing  itself,  but  the  nature  of  it. 

At  the  start  of  the  exhibition  there  was  a  concentration  of 
modern  old  masters,  all  of  them  European:  Picasso,  Braqu\ 
Leger,  Albers,  Gabo,  Nicholson,  Morandi;  and  all  of  them  ii 
their  several  ways  immensely  civilised.  These  men  have  be  i 
painting  and  sculpting  and  constructing  for  decades,  and  their 
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Uliam  Coldstream.  Reclining  nude,  1953-54.  Oil,  34;      53  \  in.  Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain. 


rks  for  1954/64  are  the  result  of  patient  dedicated  inventivc- 
ss  reaching  unbelievable  heights  of  controlled  intellectual 
:incmcnt.  They  and  their  contemporaries  worked  in  an  atmos- 
cre  where  the  public  was  more  indifferent  than  hostile.  So  they 
ere  esoteric,  not  exactly  working  in  ivory  towers,  but  certainly 
ning  their  backs  on  criticism.  They  worked  to  enlighten 
mselvcs  and  those  few  who  were  sympathetic. 
It  was  the  Americans  who  initiated  a  strident  aggressiveness, 
Bio  did  not  advance  slowly  to  an  artistic  Nirvana,  who  did 
'hat  Ruskin  accused  an  earlier  American  (Whistler)  of  doing: 
ey  flung  a  pot  of  paint  in  the  public's  face,  and  did  not  care 
lether  or  not  the  public  liked  it.  They  also  had  their  philoso- 
lers  such  as  Mark  Tobcy.  But  the  main  influence  was  an  art 
at  battered  down  the  defences  of  the  inhibited  and  beat  the 
lilistine  at  his  own  game  by  joining  him. 

The  effect  on  Europeans  was  salutary  and  invigorating.  The 
titgeist,  being  something  that  is  not  dependent  on  geographical 
3sition,  but  is  atmospheric  and  universal,  \vouid  surely  have 
rought  artists  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  up  to  the  same  pitch 
»oner  or  later  even  if  they  had  never  seen  a  Kline   >r  a  de 

ooning  or  a  Motherwell. 


The  public  it  is  who  now  must  be  on  the  defensive.  Always  it  is 
the  challenge  made  by  the  artist  demanding  some  reaction — any 
reaction  provided  it  is  not  indifference.  There  was  criticism  of 
Peter  and  Alison  Smithson's  arrangement  and  presentation,  that 
the  exhibits  were  cramped  and  difficult  to  view  from  a  proper 
distance.  Hut  the  proper  distance  for  this  decade  of  painting  and 
sculpture  is  for  it  to  be  right  on  top  of  you  or  to  be  displayed  in 
cinemascope.  It  must  be  dominating,  compelling,  absolutely 
assertive.  Henry  Moore's  vast  Locking  Piece  Sculpture  was  all  the 
more  impressive  and  excuingjust  because  you  could  not  get  away 
from  it. 

Throughout  the  exhibition,  in  all  the  multiplicity  of  styles  and 
idioms  there  was  a  capacity  to  anger,  to  dazzle,  to  disturb,  to 
amuse,  to  frighten.  That  art  could  be  true  to  life  enhancing,  life 
revealing  (so  said  Bcrenson)  is  a  maxim  that  cannot  be  denied. 
The  final  question  to  ask  is:  does  the  last  decade  live  up  to  it?  If  it 
is  vigorous,  is  it  also  sick?  If  it  is  sincere,  is  it  only  a  shallow 
sincerity  ? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  lies  in  the  future.  What  was  p*  - 
scnted  at  the  Tate  is  what  /5.  Immortality  is  the  verdict  that  o  ly 
history  can  give.  We  will  have  to  wait  and  see. 
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Some  drawings  by 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller 


J.  D.  STEWART 


TH  E  study  of  late  seventeenth-  and  early  eighteenth-century 
English  portrait  drawings  presents  a  variety  of  problems. 
There  are  the  usual  difficulties  of  distinguishing  between  originals, 
copies,  and  drawings  after  painted  portraits.  However,  the  most 
difficult  problem  is  that  of  attribution,  for  there  are  a  host  of 
painters  in  this  period — Riley,  Wissing,  Closterman,  D'Agar,  to 
name  but  a  few — who  are  either  completely  unknown  as 
draughtsmen,  or  known  only  by  a  single  example.  Even  the 
drawings  attributed  to  Michael  Dahl  rest  on  the  rather  slender 


foundation  of  a  drawing  in  the  British  Museum  with  an  o 
ascription  on  the  mount;  though  from  our  knowledge  of  r 
paintings  it  is  what  a  Dahl  drawing  ought  to  look  like. 

One  of  the  unfortunate  results  of  this  state  of  ignorance  h 
been  the  tendency  to  attribute  any  large  portrait  drawing  of  th 
period  to  Kneller,  often  with  little  or  no  reason.1  Yet  the  misu 
of  Kneller's  name  is  understandable,  since  he  virtually  dominate 
the  English  portrait  from  Lely's  death  in  1680  until  the  rise 
Hogarth  in  the  1730's;  and  he  was  the  most  productive,  as  wc 
as  the  most  capable  portrait  painter  in  that  period.  Morcove 
only  one  authenticated  life-size  study  of  a  portrait  head  had  bee 
identified,  viz.  the  Windsor  drawing  of  Louis  XIV,  done  ; 
Versailles  in  1684.2 

With  so  few  datable  drawings,  it  was  impossible  to  be  ccrtail 
about  many  of  the  attributions  to  Kneller,  or  to  assess  his  develop  I 
mcnt  as  a  draughtsman.  The  only  way  out  of  this  vicious  cirri  I 
was  to  find  drawings  which  connected  with  dated  or  databl 
works  at  various  points  in  his  long  career.  Fortunately,  four  sucl 
drawings  have  come  to  light.  From  these  one  can  assess  his  style 
at  least  to  some  extent,  between  the  early  1690's  and  the  end  o 
the  first  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  earliest  is  a  large  drawing,  formerly  111  the  Kcitlinge. 
Collection,  and  in  1954  with  Messrs.  Coinaghi  as  a  'Head  of  j 
Young  Woman'.  (Plate  I.)  In  fact  it  is  a  study  for  Kneller's  por- 
trait of  Anthony  Henley  (d.  171 1 ) ,  now  in  the  collection  of  Lore 
Henley.3  John  Smith  made  a  mezzotint  of  it  in  16941  (No.  1)  anc 
the  painting  probably  dates  from  shortly  before. 

The  differences  between  the  Henley  and  the  Louis  XIV  of  a 
decade  before  are  striking.  Kneller  still  uses  brown  paper,  but 
instead  of  black  and  red  chalks  he  now  uses  black  and  white,  1 
technique  which  appears  to  have  become  his  favourite  from  thil 
period.  The  handling,  too,  is  different.  The  modelling  is  dona 
with  soft,  subtle,  parallel  strokes,  unlike  the  scratchy,  zig-zags 


1.  Left.  Anthony  Henley,  mezzotint  by  J.  Smith  after  G.  Kneller.  British* 
Museum. 

Plate  1.  Anthony  Henley  (A.  1711),  black  and  white  chalks  on  brown 
paper,  337  X  235  mm.  Private  Collection. 

Plate  Z.Jean  Baptiste  Monnoyer  (1634-99),  black  and  white  chalks  on  brown 
paper,  323  <  230  mm.  The  Witt  Collection. 

Plate  3.  William  Congreve  (1670-1729),  black  and  white  chalks  on  brown 
paper,  380  >  254  mm.  The  Witt  Collection. 

Plate  4.  Admiral  John  Gray  don  (d.  1726),  black  chalk  on  grey  paper  9;  6 
inches.  Private  Collection. 
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J  es  of  the  Louis,  while  the  drawing  of  the  contours  of  the 
aJ  the  eves  and  the  lips  is  bolder,  more  assured,  and  more 
dcrful. 

I  -t  the  Henley  drawing  has  weaknesses,  both  technical  and 
>s|  iiological.  In  spite  of  its  boldness  and  assurance,  it  is  still 
al  -r  flat,  especially  in  the  forehead;  and  although  it  is  a  credible 
I  ge  of  a  person — unlike  the  Louis,  where  the  forbidding 
ii  tic  pose  prevents  this — it  is  an  image  of  a  type,  not  an  indivi- 
h  It  is  true  that  in  its  characterization  of  fashionable,  witty, 
I  fonic  youth  it  accords  with  what  we  know  of  Henley.  Yet  the 
1  :is  are  conventional :  the  Parmigianesque  oval  of  the  face,  the 

■  y  closed  almond-shaped  eyes,  and  the  'rubber-stamp'  mouth. 
My  are  typical  of  many  of  Kneller's  portraits  of  this  period, 
I  i  male  and  female,  and  because  of  this  epicene  quality,  it  is 
I  surprising  that  the  drawing  was  once  identified  as  a  young 
I  nan. 

I  he  drawing  from  the  Witt  Collection  illustrated  in  Plate  2 
I  tentatively  called  'John  Gray'.5  Actually  the  sitter  is  Jean 
I  tiste  Monnoyer  (better  known  as  'Baptiste':  1634-99),  the 
jnguished  flower  painter.  George  Vertue  knew  the  portrait 
vvhich  it  is  a  study,  'a  masterpiece  of  Art  now  in  the  posses  of 
Rt.  Hon.  Erl  of  Oxford',  but  unfortunately  it  has  since 
ppeared.  However,  there  is  a  mezzotint  of  it  by  George 
ite  (No.  2)  which  Vertue  also  praised,  calling  it  'the  Sublime 

■  elation  to  Mctzotint  prints'.6 

I  1  spite  of  the  similar  medium,  the  differences  between  the 

■  ilcy  and  the  Baptiste  arc  startling.  The  variety  of  handling  of 


the  black  chalk,  and  the  new  exploitation  of  white  chalk  make 
the  Henley  look  almost  dead  by  comparison.  In  addition,  its 
characterization  is  highly  individual.  The  Baptiste  can  be  dated 
more  or  less  precisely  to  about  1697-9.  A  similar  freedom  of 
handling  is  seen  in  Kneller's  paintings  after  1697,  the  year  when, 
according  to  Vertue,7  he  went  to  Brussels  at  the  command  of 
William  III  to  paint  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  and  became  strongly 
influenced  by  Rubens.  This  change  in  style  can  also  be  seen  in  two 
of  his  animal  drawings.8  One  of  a  fawn,  datable  about  1695  is, 
like  the  Henley,  strong  yet  careful.  In  the  other,  a  greyhound  of 
about  1699,  Knellcr  handles  his  chalk  with  a  looseness,  assurance, 
and  economy  that  was  beyond  his  reach  only  a  few  years  before. 

The  drawing  in  Plate  4  is  of  a  different  type.9  It  is  executed  in 
black  chalk  on  grey  paper,  and  is  a  pose  study  for  Kneller's 
portrait  of  Admiral  John  Graydon  (d.  1726)  of  about  1702,  now 
at  Greenwich  (No.  4).  Since  it  would  only  have  served  as  a  rough 
guide  (presumably  supplemented  by  a  lay  figure)  for  the  finished 
portrait,  the  Graydon  drawing  is  much  sketchier  than  the  por- 
trait heads.  Yet  it,  too,  shows  something  of  the  freedom  and 
variety  of  handling  of  the  Baptiste. 

Plate  3  shows  a  drawing,  also  in  the  Witt  Collection,"1  of 
William  Congrevc  (1670-1729)  the  playwright,  and  is  a  study  for 
the  Kit-cat  portrait  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,11  which  is 
signed  and  dated  1709  (No.  3).  Like  the  Baptiste,  it  is  done  in 
black  and  white  chalks  on  brown  paper.  It  shows  that  Kneller's 
drawing  style  had  remained  unchanged  for  nearly  a  decade.  The 
handling  of  the  chalks  is  virtually  the  same  as  in  the  Baptiste, 

Knellcr.  British  Museum.  3.  Below  right.  William  Congreve,  painting  by 
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though  perhaps  a  trifle  softer,  and  one  feels  a  similar  sensitivity  to 
individ  ...aracter. 

b  both  the  Baptiste  and  the  Congreve  one  notices  a  number 
inges  between  the  drawings  and  the  painted  por- 
traits: e.g.  Baptiste's  cap  is  much  lower  on  his  left  side  in  the 
picture,  and  the  same  side  of  Congreve's  face  is  thinner.  These 
changes  raise  the  problem  of  Kneller's  use  of  drawings,  and  also 
now  much,  or  how  little,  he  saw  of  his  sitters.  There  has  been 
some  misunderstanding  on  this  latter  point.  It  has  even  been 
stated  that  he  'Seems  ...  to  have  seen  little  even  of  important 
sitters,  working  from  a  single  sketch  of  the  head',12  on  the  evi- 
dence of  a  letter  from  Alexander  Pope  to  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu  in  1720. 

Pope  had  persuaded  Lady  Mary  to  sit  to  Kneller  for  him, 
and  informed  her  that  Sir  Godfrey  would  come  to  her  house 
'to  draw  your  face  in  crayons  .  .  .  from  whence  he  will  transfer 
it  to  canvas,  so  that  you  need  not  go  sit  at  his  house.  This,  I  must 
observe,  is  a  manner  in  which  they  seldom  draw  any  but  crowned 
heads;  and  I  observe  it  with  secret  pride  and  pleasure'.13  It  is 
clear  that  what  flattered  Pope  was  not  the  use  of  drawings,  but 
the  fact  that  Kneller  would  go  to  Lady  Mary's  house,  rather 
than  having  her  come  to  his  studio  to  sit;  something  which, 
according  to  Buckeridge,14  even  Charles  II  had  done. 

There  is  in  fact  considerable  contemporary  evidence  to  show 
that  Kneller  often  saw  a  great  deal  of  his  sitters,  at  least  until  the 
early  1690's.  Bishop  Cartwright,  for  example,  records  four  sit- 
tings for  his  portrait  in  his  diary  in  1687;  and  as  he  says  nothing 
about  the  fourth  being  the  final,  there  may  have  been  more.15 
In  the  Memorandum  Book  of  Ozias  Humphrey  in  the  British 


4.  John  Graydou,  painting  by  G.  Kneller.  National  Maritime  Museum, 
Greenwich  Hospital  Collection. 


Museum18  there  is  a  transcript  of  an  anonymous  late  sevente 
century  notebook  which  contains  a  wealth  of  information  0 
technique  of  the  portrait  painters  of  the  period,  inch 
Kneller.  'In  June  1693',  says  the  author,  'Sir  Godfrey  Ki 
told  me  he  has  had  14  Persons  sett  to  him  in  a  day',  but  Ik 
notes  that  Kneller  'makes  some  set  10  or  12  times'. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  Kneller  was  able  to  continue  this  pr 
of  a  great  number  of  sittings  for  one  portrait.  By  1693,  the  1 1 
bination  of  his  own  abilities,  and  the  death  of  rivals  like  Wi  I 
and  Riley  had  placed  him  in  a  position  of  almost  undis] 
supremacy  as  the  most  fashionable  painter  in  London,  as  w 
sole  Principal  Painter  to  the  King  and  Queen.  All  this  must  11 
strained  even  Kneller's  tremendous  energy  and  capacity 
work.  One  suspects  that  he  began  to  resort  to  large-scale  po. 
drawings  to  Cope  with  this  new  situation.  It  is  perhaps  signif 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Louis  XIV  (who  presumably 
him  very  few  sittings),  not  one  large  portrait  head  by  Kr! 
before  the  early  1690's  has  emerged.  Nor  docs  the  Hump 
notebook,  while  describing  his  technique  of  painting  a  port' 
make  any  mention  of  drawings.  Another  point  is  that 
Congreve  and  Baptiste  were  friends  of  Kneller,  and  could  si^ 
have  found  the  time  to  give  him  a  number  of  sittings.  It  wt' 
seem  that  Kneller  developed  the  practice  of  making  por 
drawings  on  the  whole  for  his  own,  rather  than  his  sit 
convenience. 

Yet  from  the  alterations  in  the  painted  portraits,  it  apt 
that  Kneller  must  have  had  further  sittings  even  from  Ba 
and  Congreve.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  Kneller  w  as  essenj 
a  painter  rather  than  a  draughtsman.  All  his  drawings 
'working'  drawings,  never  finished  works  in  themselves.  In 
he  differs  from  his  predecessor,  Lcly,  who  made  working  draw 
(though  apparently  never  life-size  preliminary  studies  of  he 
but  who  also  drew  portraits  which  were  regarded  as  fini 
works.  There  is  a  summary  quality  in  Kneller's  drawings  wl 
makes  one  feel  he  could  hardly  wait  to  drop  his  chalks  and  f 
up  his  brush.  His  output  as  a  draughtsman  is  never  likely  to  1 
that  of  Lely,  either  in  numbers,  variety,  or  quality.  Yet  in  a 
cases,  such  as  the  Baptiste  and  the  Congreve,  he  shows  that ' 
his  fancy  was  warm'  he  could  equal  him  in  boldness  of  hand] 
and  spontaneous  grasp  of  character. 


NOTES 

1  For  example,  there  is  a  drawing  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Scotland  (Inv. 
D.  503)  of  a  'Man  in  a  Cap',  given  to  Kneller  on  the  grounds  of  an  old  inscript'; 
In  fact  it  is  a  self-portrait  by  Jonathan  Richardson  the  Elder,  and  is  a  study  foi 
painted  self-portrait  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  The  drawing  bears  Rich, 
son's  collection  mark.  (Lugt  2184.) 

2  See  A.  P.  Oppe,  English  drawings,  Stuart  and  Georgian  periods  in  the  collectio 
H.M.  The  King  at  Windsor  Castle,  1950,  p.  70,  reprod.  fig.  30. 

3  I  am  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Oliver  Millar  for  informing  me  of  the  whereabout 
the  painting,  and  also  for  general  help  and  advice  with  this  article. 

4  Chaloner  Smith,  126. 

5  See  Courtauld  Institute  of  Art.  Hand-list  of  the  drawings  in  the  Witt  Collection,  l, 
p.  29. 

6  Vertue,  Notebooks,  II,  p.  21. 

7  op.  cit.,  IV,  p.  10;  also  B.  Buckeridge,  Life  ...  in  R.  dc  Piles,  The  art  of  paint. 
3rded.  1750  (?)  p.  395- 

8  See  E.  Croft-Murray  and  P.  Hulton.  Catalogue  of  British  drawings  in  the  Bri 
Museum,  vol.  1,  XVI  &  XVII  centuries,  i960,  pis.  186  and  187. 

9  See  Alister  Mathews,  Catalogue  63,  Autumn  1963,  No.  256;  also  John  Manm 
Gallery,  Catalogue  52,  Nov.  1961. 

10  See  Courtauld  Institute  of  Art.  op.  cit.,  p.  29— listed  as  'William  Congreve  ( ?)'. 

11  See  D.  Piper,  Catalogue  of  the  seventeenth  century  portraits  in  the  National  Porn 
Gallery,  1963,  P-  80. 

12  E.  Croft-Murray  &  P.  Hulton,  op.  cit.,  p.  386. 

13  See  R.  Halsband,  The  life  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  1956,  pp.  98-99. 

14  op.  cit.,  p.  394. 

15  See  Thomas  Cartwright's  Diary  (ed.  J.  Hunter,  1843),  pp.  64-5, 68. 

16  Add.  MS  22,950,  vol.  2,  f.  39,  verso. 
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Villiam  Blake: 

'oet,  Printer,  Prophet 


HIS  is  the  title  of  an  exhibition  of  William 
Blake's  Illuminated  Books  opening  July 
the  Tate  Gallery,  London.  It  is  organized  by 
William  Blake  Trust  to  commemorate  the 
pletion  of  their  publication  programme 
sd  some  18  years  ago.  This  is  the  first 
sion  on  which  over  a  hundred  originals  and 
al  hundred  hand-coloured  facsimiles  (pro- 
d  with  extraordinary  fidelity  by  the  Trianon 
)  can  be  seen  by  the  general  public.  It  will 
lown  in  November  at  the  National  Gallery, 
hington. 

lake's  Illuminated  Books  are  one  of  the  most 
arkable  achievements  in  the  history  of  art 
letters.  There  is  no  other  record  of  an  author 
illustrated  his  own  works,  then  printed 
n  from  etched  plates,  and  coloured  them  by 
as  and  when  he  had  a  purchaser.  The  rarity 
le  originals,  which  include  some  of  the  best 
d  poems  in  the  English  language,  has  con- 
d  to  make  them  little  known  up  to  now. 
exhibition  will  therefore  be  of  unique 
rest. 

he  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a  mono- 
h  written  especially  for  the  occasion  by  Sir 
ffrey  Keynes,*  by  permission  of  the  author 
publisher. 

ilium  Blake's  Illuminated  Boo»s  arc  the 
ucts  of  a  most  unusual  mind  and  are  them- 
es unique  in  the  history  of  English  art. 
he  idea  of  printing  poems  from  copper-plates 
ns  to  have  been  originally  suggested  in  17S4 
friend,  George  Cumberland.  But  it  was  to  a 
turnal  vision  of  his  dead  and  much-loved 
inger  brother,  Robert,  that  Blake  attributed 
full  solution  of  his  problem.  The  year  in 
h  this  happened  is  fixed  by  a  statement  on 
ast  plate  that  Blake  executed,  probably  in 
Here   he   etched   the   words:  'Blake's 
inal  Stereotype  was  1788'.  This  leaves  no 
ibt  as  to  the  date,  but  we  still  do  not  know  the 

details  of  how  the  result  was  achieved, 
he  essence  of  Blake's  process  was  the  reversal 
e  ordinary  intaglio  method  of  printing  from 
raved  or  etched  plates,  in  that  it  produced  a 
on  which  both  text  and  decoration  stood 
in  relief  as  a  stereotype,  rhe  whites  of  the 
being  etched  instead  of  the  darks.  It  seems 
ikely  that  the  text  was  written  backwards,  as 
pt  written  in  this  way  has  a  peculiar  and 
gnizable  character  which  Blake's  in  the 
iminated  Books  does  not  share.  To  have  been 

Warn  Blake:  Poet,  Printer,  Prophet,  Geoffrey 
k,  to  be  published  by  the  Trianon  Press  with 
ames  and  Hudson. 


written  forwards,  it  must  have  been  done  in  a 
resistant  medium  on  paper  and  then  transferred 
somehow  to  the  surface  of  the  copper-plate.  The 
decorations  could  presumably  be  put  directly  on 
the  copper  with  brush  or  pen  in  the  same  med- 
ium after  the  text  had  been  done.  Only  in  this 
way  could  close  integration  of  the  two  be 
achieved.  Later  Blake  evolved  a  modification  of 
his  original  process,  which  he  called  'wood-cut- 
ting on  copper',  whereby  the  plate  was  first 
covered  with  a  ground  and  then  the  parts  to  be 
etched  were  scraped  off  with  a  pointed  tool. 

Every  artist,  whether  consciously  or  not,  is 
bound  to  have  his  ideas  shaped  to  some  extent  by 
what  he  sees  already  done  by  earlier  artists  and 
by  his  contemporaries.  For  the  idea  of  the 
Illuminated  Books,  combining  original  poetry 
with  decorative  art  to  form  pages  of  integrated 
beauty,  Blake  was  no  doubt  indebted  to  such 
mediaeval  manuscripts  as  he  may  have  been  able 
to  sec.  In  at  least  one  page  of  his  first  book,  the 
'Introduction'  to  Songs  of  Innocence,  he  adapted 
directly  the  decoration  on  either  side  of  the  fext 
from  the  'Tree  of  Jesse'  seen  in  many  manu- 
scripts of  the  thirteenth  century  or  earlier.  Yet 
there  are  fundamental  differences  between  his 
own  pages  and  mediaeval  models.  A  mediaeval 
manuscript  was  the  work  of  two  or  more  men, 
the  monastic  scribe  and  the  illuminator;  some- 
times their  ideas  did  not  accord  at  all  well,  and 
the  result  may  consist  of  two  separate,  almost 
unrelated,  products.  Blake,  011  the  other  hand, 
with  his  engraver's  training  and  his  artist's  eye 
succeeded  in  making  an  integrated  whole,  in 
which  the  text  and  decorations  set  each  other  off 
to  the  advantage  of  both. 

He  was  not  content  with  merely  printing  his 
plates  in  coloured  inks,  usually  brown  or  green. 
They  were  to  be  painted  with  added  water- 
colours,  at  first  in  a  very  simple,  almost  crude, 
style,  but  nevertheless  satisfying.  Later  his 
colouring  became  more  careful  and  complicated, 
and  after  1815  the  general  scheme  was  uniformly 
rich  and  elaborate.  After  this  date  he  sometimes 
liked  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  colours  with 
gold. 

Blake  had  no  effective  means  of  advertising 
and  marketing  his  books,  but  in  October  1793  he- 
did  etch  a  plate  listing  the  various  works  pro- 
duced up  to  that  date  and  giving  their  prices. 
These  range  from  5  /-  for  Songs  of  Innocence  to 
10  /6  for  America.  His  demands  were  modest,  but 
em  tne  single  copy  of  this  manifesto  To  the 
Public  tcc  rded  by  his  biographer  Gilchrist,  has 
disappeared  *  1  it  cannot  have  added  much  to  the 
public's  knowledge  of  Blake's  work.  The  open- 


Blake  aged  twenty-eight  and  sixty-nine,  by 
Frederick  Tatham.  Collection  Mr.  Paul  Mellon. 

ing  sentence  of  the  prospectus  was  all  too  true: 
'The  Labours  of  the  Artist,  the  Poet,  the  Musi- 
cian, have  been  proverbially  attended  by  poverty 
and  obscurity'. 

Of  his  last  and  greatest  volume,  Jerusalem,  he 
rightly  predicted  in  a  letter  to  George  Cumber- 
land written  a  few  months  before  he  died:  'It 
contains  100  plates,  but  it  is  not  likely  I  shall  get  a 
Customer  for  it'. 

Blake's  Illuminated  Hooks  were  only  one  of 
his  means  of  expression,  and  they  should  not 
properly  be  studied  apart  from  his  general  out- 
put of  pictures  and  poems.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  are  certainly  to  be  regarded  as  his  chief 
medium  for  poetic  expression.  All  other  wrilings, 
except  the  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  his  exhibition 
in  1809,  remained  in  scattered  manuscripts  until 
the  revival  of  interest  in  Blake  was  initiated  by 
the  publication  of  Gilchrist's  Life  in  1863.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  he  intended  to  be  compre- 
hended and  judged  as  a  writer  and  poet  only 
through  his  etched  works.  Current  criticism  and 
interpretation  has  been  greatly  helped  by  the 
manuscript  material  and  psychologists  have 
added  their  quota  of  professional  comment.  It 
has  often  been  claimed  that  Blake  anticipated 
many  of  the  psychological  discoveries  made  by 
Freud  and  others,  but  probably  too  much  has 
been  made  of  this.  It  is  an  axiom  granted  by 
psychologists  that  people  of  abnormal  mentality, 
who  include  all  great  poets  and  artists,  instinc- 
tively uncover  more  of  the  unconscious  mind 
than  ordinary  people.  Greater  understanding  of 
the  human  predicament  is  the  natural  possession 
of  the  true  poet  and  artist,  and  it  is  of  the  essence 
of  poetry  to  be  able  to  express  this  sensitive 
perception  of  eternal  truths  for  the  benefit  of 
common  men.  Blake's  mind  and  methods  of 
expression  were  more  than  a  hundred  years  in 
advance  of  the  understanding  of  his  contem- 
poraries and  only  during  the  last  thirty  years  1  s 
the  true  nature  of  his  message  begun  to  erne  ;e 
from  the  pages  of  his  Illuminated  Books. 
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Contributed  by  Adrian  Bury 


John  Ward,  Ship  Painter 

IT  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  technically 
accomplished  marine  picture  than  John 
Ward's  H.M.S.  Britannia  and  Other  Units  at 
Spithead  (The  Parker  Gallery,  2  Albemarle 
Street,  London  W.i).  Until  recently  this  artist, 
but  for  a  local  reputation,  was  among  the  great 
unknowns.  Research  and  especially  an  article  in 
the  [951  Fcrens  Art  Gallery  catalogue  of  Early 
Marine  Paintings,  illuminates  to  some  extent  his 
life  and  career.  He  was  born  in  Hull  in  1798  and 
died  there  in  1849,  the  son  of  Abraham  Ward, 
a  master  mariner  who  would  appear  to  have 
painted  marines  in  his  spare  time.  Like  other  fine 
exponents  of  the  subject  John  served  his  appren- 
ticeship as  a  house  and  ship  painter,  graduating 
to  fine  art.  He  had  already  achieved  some  good 
work  before  he  came  under  the  influence  of 
William  Anderson,  the  Scottish  artist,  who  stay- 
ed in  Hull  while  engaged  on  the  large  picture  of 
the  Battle  of  the  Nile  for  Trinity  House. 

The  Britannia  in  full  sail  dominates  the  scene 
under  a  fine  sky,  the  other  ships  in  the  distance 
being  perfectly  related  in  tone,  movement  and 
scale.  It  is  a  lesson  to  study  the  impeccable 
dl  ing  of  this  120  gun  ship,  from  her  visible 
irn i  aent  to  the  ultimate  line  of  rigging.  She 
was  bunched  at  Plymouth  in  1820  and  was 
destine''  in  1859  to  become  the  first  training 
ship  d.  oted  to  the  education  of  cadets,  ending 
her  days  at  Dartmouth  in  1869.  The  painting  is 
one  of  Vv  rd's  last  and  best,  and  may  have  been 
done  about  J847  when  he  visited  the  south 
coasl  to  obtain  studies  for  his  lithographs,  for 
Ward  .vas  also  an  engraver  of  marked  ability. 

Representationalism 

I  I  lb  term  representational  has  become  a  critical 
byword,  and  if  one  can  add  photographic  it 
dismisses  nearly  all  art  as  regards  painting,  and 


leaves  the  field  wide  open  to  the  abstractors. 

At  Messrs.  Newman's  (43a  Duke  Street, 
S.W.i)  there  are  three  pictures  of  Venice  by 
Brangwyn,  Birket  Foster  and  Emma  Ciardi,  all 
representational  since  they  re-present  something 
intelligibly,  but  of  such  creative  diversity  of  style 
and  feeling  as  to  be  beyond  all  photographic 
ingenuity. 

Until  yesterday  such  a  highly  finished  piece  of 
representation  as  The  New  Arrival  by  Charles 
Baugniet,  showing  the  interior  of  a  bedroom 
with  a  group  of  pretty  women  admiring  a  new 
infant,  would  have  been  completely  'out'.  Now 
it  is  'in'  again,  and  why  not?  It  is  a  wonderful 
piece  of  this  kind  of  truth  in  art.  Charles 
Baugniet  (1814-1886)  was  an  important  artist  in 
his  day.  Born  in  Brussels  he  became  well  known 
for  his  portraits  of  celebrities  including  one  of 
the  Prince  Consort. 

Charlotte  Gray  is  among  the  crowd  of 
characters  in  Munnings'  scintillating  Autobio- 
graphy, 'a  neat,  strapping  figure  of  a  woman, 
Charlotte's  black  hair  was  brushed  flat  back  in  a 
little  bun  on  the  nape  of  her  neck.  She  was  a 
mighty  woman,  twice  as  heavy  as  the  old  man, 
brown  as  a  berry,  and  stood  with  great  arms 
folded  across  her  bosom'.  Charlotte  comes  to 
life  in  this  description,  but  she  is  even  more  alive, 
with  her  caravan,  in  a  picture  by  Munnings,  also 
at  Newman's. 

Lee  Hankey,  who  is  represented  there  with 
paintings  of  Honfleur  and  a  harbour  scene,  holds 
his  own  place  for  French  subjects  painted  with  a 
lifetime's  knowledge  of  the  Pas  de  Calais 
neighbourhood. 

Henri  Martin  and  Others 

THE  enterprising  Kaplan  Galleries  (6  Duke 
Street,  S.W.i)  are  doing  much  to  bring  before 
the  English  public  some  of  the  lesser  known  but 
none  the  less  gifted  French  artists  who  worked 


during  the  last  hundred  years.  Their   1 1 
exhibition  of  paintings  by  Henri  Martin  remi| 
ed  us  that  this  artist  born  in  i860,  was  celcbr:| 
in  Paris  before  the  end  of  the  century, 
landscapes  are  now  taking  their  place  along:  I 
such  artists  as  Pissarro,  by  whom  he  was 
fluenced.  These  had  gained  recognition  in  Fral 
as  long  ago  as  19 10  when  his  first  one-man  sh 
at  the  Galcric  Georges  Petit  was  a  resound 
success    both    aesthetically    and  financially  I 
recently  saw  at  the  Kaplan  Galleries  two  lai 
scapes  by  him  entitled  Le  Pont  le  I  'ert,  ;  I 
Colliourere,  a  port  scene,  of  exceptional  me  I 
Martin,  who  died  in  1943,  developed  a  stl 
blended  of  Pointillisme  and  Impressionism. 

Pictures  by  his  contemporaries — Pettijej 
Lcbasque,  Loiseau  and  Lebourg — express  1 
fecundity  and  vitality  of  the  Impressionist  mo' 
ment  during  the  present  century,  and  the  Kap  I 
Galleries  have  a  selection  of  their  works  availab  | 

J.  B.  Pyne 

THE  end  of  the  Venetian  riva  where  the  Doga 
stands  is  haunted  by  generations  of  artis 
Guardi,  Canaletto!  Richard  Wilson  and  Turin 
the  Cozenses,  William  Callow  and  hosts 
others  have  had  a  go  at  the  view  embracing  S. 
Giorgio  and  the  Giudecca.  In  the  autumn  of  19- 
when  I  was  last  there  several  performers  we 
adding  their  quota  to  the  vast  collection 
pictures  of  this  enchanting  scene. 

It  amused  me  therefore  to  see  that  J.  B.  Pyj 
(1800-1870)  has  included  a  water-colouri; 
probably  himself,  in  a  picture  of  Venice  dat< 
1859  and  numbered  515  according  to  his  habi 

Pyne  had  a  luxurious  sense  of  colour  and  somi 
times  his  work  in  this  respect  challengi 
Turner's.  Not  infrequently  he  takes  libertk 
with  topographical  facts,  improvising  on  thei 
with  commendable  resource  as  can  be  seen  in  ti 
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y  under  discussion.  (Mr.  Richard  Green,  36 
cr  Street,  W.i). 

Venice  the  Incomparable 

ILE  on  Venice,  the  collective  exhibition  of 
ares  of  the  subject  (Messrs.  Frost  &  Reed,  41 
'  Bond  Street,  W.i)  was  a  happy  idea;  and 
is  satisfying  to  note  how  well  such  an  artist 
/illiam  James,  born  1761,  stands  up  to  his 
t  exemplar  and  master,  Canaletto.  His 
tings  of  the  Entrance  to  the  Grand  Canal,  and 
ting  up  the  Grand  Canal  towards  the  Rialto 
the  great  literal  style.  But  Edward  Pritchett 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  between 
and  1 864  is  something  of  a  revelation  for 
ur  and  poetic  effect.  His  contemporary, 
.iam  Wyld,  who  lived  from  1806  to  1889, 
a  certain  largeness  of  vision,  with  his 
\antic  View  of  the  Santa  Maria  dclle  Salute  and 
nagnificent  Ca'  Grande.  This  artist  was  very 
dar  in  his  day  not  only  in  England  but  in 
ce  where  he  won  several  medals  and  the 
on  of  Honour.  Then  there  is  Lake  Price  who 
the  good  fortune  to  study  architecture  with 
ustus  Charles  Pugin  and  painting  with  Peter 
Wint,  becoming  one  of  the  best  water- 
urists  at  the  'Old  Society'  between  1828  and 


1852.  His  picture  at  Frost  &  Reed's  of  a  room  in 
the  Palazzo  Comer  Spinelli,  signed  and  dated 
1844,  shows  with  what  skill  he  could  master 
architectural  complexities  and  the  view  through 
the  window  of  the  Palazzo  Barbarigo. 

A  congratulatory  word  on  the  catalogue  to 
this  show  with  its  appropriate  quotations  from 
the  poets.  It  makes  a  welcome  addition  to  one's 
collection  of  art-literature  about  the  Bride  of 
the  Sea. 

Gilbert  Stuart 

IT  says  much  for  the  personality  and  talent  of 
Gilbert  Stuart  that  he  was  able  to  distinguish 
himself  as  a  portrait  painter  in  England  at  a  time 
when  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  and  other  artists 
great  in  this  department,  were  at  the  height  of 
their  fame.  But  so  it  happened.  Stuart,  born  in 
1754,  came  to  England  from  America  as  a  young 
man,  and  probably  owed  some  of  his  success  to 
an  introduction  to  his  compatriot,  Benjamin 
West,  whom  he  assisted  at  first.  His  sense  of 
character  and  dignity  seldom  fails  to  impress  the 
spectator,  and  his  portraits  of  famous  people 
are  valuable  iconographical  records.  The  artist 
was  under  forty  when  he  returned  to  America 
there  to  consummate  his  career. 


For  uncompromising  realism  I  have  not  seen 
a  better  work  by  Stuart  than  the  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Thompson  (Jeremy  Maas  Gallery,  1 5 
Clifford  Street,  W.i  J.  A  lady  wearing  a  white- 
headdress  and  black  silk  shawl,  it  is  a  memorable 
piece  of  elderly  physiognomy;  but  who  she  was 
apart  from  the  common  name,  and  whether  she 
lived  in  America  or  England  is  uncertain.  I 
suggest  that  it  is  an  early  work  done  in  England 
rather  for  the  sake  of  intense  study  than  a 
professional  commission. 

Ruskin  Gallery 

THE  Palser  Gallery  which  began  in  King 
Street,  St.  James's  before  1800  and  continued 
there  until  'knocked  out'  in  1940  by  a  bomb, 
has  its  place  in  art  history,  for  it  began,  as  it  were, 
with  the  rise  of  our  watercolour  school,  and 
many  of  the  earlier  masters  had  dealings  with  it. 

Pleasant  to  know  that  the  business  still  con- 
tinues under  the  name  of  the  Ruskin  Gallery, 
11  Chapel  Street,  Stratford-on-Avon.  Its  policy 
generally  is  to  provide  collectors  and  museums 
with  examples  of  the  work  of  English  artists ; 
but  an  exhibition  of  traditional  watercolours 
was  appropriately  organised  in  celebration  of  the 
Shakespeare  quaterccntenary. 


left.  Gilbert  Stuart.  Mrs.  Thompson.  45  X  30  in.  The  Maas  Gallery.  Left.  John  Ward.  H.M.S.  Britannia  at  Spithead.  66  x  96  in.  The  Parker  Gallery. 
u>.  Charles  Baugniet.  The  New  Arrival.  Panel  24  X  30  in.  Messrs.  M.  Newman. 
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Above  left.  Picasso.  Buste  de  femme,  1955.  Gimpel  Fils.  Above  right.  Edward  Giobbi.  Nov.  22nd,  1964.  Oil  on  canvas  with  oil,  pencil  and  charcoal  in 
on  board.  66  in.  diam.  New  Art  Centre. 


Art  in  the  modern  manner 


ALASTAIR  GORDO 


THIS  month  there  arc  exhibitions  of  two  of 
the  great  names  in  twentieth-century  art: 
one  of  them  unique,  the  other  a  discoverer  who 
was  the  trail-blazer  for  trends  that  stemmed  from 
him. 

Pi<  asso  is  unique  because,  cubism  apart,  he  has 
no  real  direct  line  of  descent.  He  has  taught 
artists  how  to  look  at  their  own  vision,  but  not 
U>  use  him  as  a  departing  point.  Because  his  art 
is  so  personal  to  him  alone,  none  can  follow  it. 
I  ven  il  they  wanted  to  they  would  be  unable  to 
match  the  superhuman  energy  with  which  the 
man  is  1  barged,  nor  grasp  the  creative  inventive- 
ness thai  leaves  ordinary  mortals  gasping.  People 
who  know  him  well  say  that  one  can  feel  an 
awful  urge  to  savage  and  extinguish  in  order  to 
retain  thi  i  own  small  spark  of  individuality. 

I  le  has  1  bigger  bibliography  and  more 
Boswells  than  any  artist  has  had  in  his  lifetime. 
Nunc,  however,  can  live  up  to  his  own  auto- 
biography,  which  is  sixty-five  years  of  virtuoso 
production.  I'icasso  is  more  intensely  personal 
111  what  he  does  than  any  other  artist  of  our  time. 
He  has  no  theories,  no  single  aim  to  pursue.  His 
art  is  fashioned  in  hot  blood,  straight  from  his 
finger  tips.  If  any  label  at  all  can  be  attached  to 


him  it  is  that  he  is  a  moralist,  and  that  is  because 
he  is  the  last  of  the  universal  humanists.  There  is 
not  always  passion  or  emotion  or  love  in  his  view 
of  the  human  comedy  or  tragedy.  The  factor 
that  always  dominates  is  Picasso  himself.  His  is 
the  sardonic  eye  that  measures  and  dictates  the 
mood. 

Nothing  is  sacred  to  him,  yet  women  are  idols 
— goddesses.  Everything  is  serious,  yet  the  hum- 
our is  rollicking,  sometimes  bawdy.  One 
moment  the  human  figure  is  given  classic 
representation,  the  next  it  becomes  an  organisa- 
tion of  angles  and  arabesques.  There  is  nothing 
insincere  in  these  paradoxes  and  inconsequential 
changes. 

The  present  exhibition  at  Gimpel  Fils  is  the 
most  important  showing  of  Picasso  in  London 
since  the  i960  show  at  the  Tate.  It  covers 
approximately  the  last  fifteen  years — that  is  the 
work  of  his  seventies  and  early  eighties.  The 
remarkable  thing  it  reveals  is  that  the  engine  is 
still  at  full  throttle,  the  invention  limitless  and 
startling,  the  zest  for  life  and  the  living  undimin- 
ished. Even  at  this  late  time  in  life  he  takes 
Delacroix's  Algerian  Women  and  bends  this 
great   work    to  his   own  purposes  without 


mocking,  without  falling  into  vulgar  par' 
If  Picasso  disturbs  through  sheer  force 
personality,  Jean  Arp  does  so  through  bal 
and  repose.  He  is  the  master  of  significant  foi 
— an  oft  and  loosely  used  phrase — but  with 
it  is  everything.  The  simplest  painted  shapes 
the  subtlest  sculptured  forms  ripple  and  bl 
silently  with  a  latent  personality  of  their  o 
They  are  self-sufficient,  and  demand  cither 
sorbed  attention  or  none  at  all.  For  Arp  does 
assert  himself:  he  only  spirits  forth. 

He  was  one  of  the  men  at  the  centre  of  t 
when  the  great  theories  of  modern  art 
being  born.  It  is  salient  to  note  that  he,  and  o 
artists  of  his  generation  who  are  now  the 
masters,  aim  at  simplifying  and  purifying.  So 
from  reducing  their  work  to  shorthand  ■ 
these  masters  find  that  there  is  tighter  discip' 
and  deeper  spiritual  truth  in  the  unadorned  w 
that  is  shorn  of  distracting  explanation 
Simplification  during  the  artistic  voyage  I 
nothing  new:  every  great  artist  has,  as  his  yefl 
rolled  by,  made  more  concentrated  selcctifl 
and  rejected  more  of  the  padding.  It  is  to  mm 
like  Arp  that  younger  artists  owe  a  great  detfl 
though  many  of  them  fall  into  the  obvious  trap 
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M  ing  to  run  before  they  can  walk.  Arp  came 

■  y  along  the  road  of  abstraction,  for  you 
M  >t  purify  form  until  you  have  served  a  long 

■  ;h  apprenticeship  to  be  able  to  select  what 
;l  LL  One  is  reminded  when  looking  at  Arp's 
M  on  show  at  the  Brook  Street  Gallery  that 
H>ri"inal  name  for  surrealism  was  super- 
Jn.  There  is  an  immediate  and  heightened 

,-ness  of  the  organic  nature  of  biological  and 
deal    growth — procreative,    sexual,  yet 
;ss  and  monumental.  The  physical  refer- 
are  not  ephemeral  but  empirical,  and  pro- 
d  a  million   years   of  natural  instinct, 
inging  and  metaphysical, 
e  New  Art  Centre  is  giving  a  first  London 
■ition  to  Edward  Giobbi,  a  38-year-old 
rican  whose  art  education  comes  from 
»n  and  Florence.  He  comments  on  the 
:rn  World  without  the  gloomy  freneticism 
many  American  social  realists.  Perhaps  his 
pean  experience  gives  him  a  mature  enough 
■ical  sense  to  comment  on  the  assassination 
lesident  Kennedy  with  objectivity  and  epic 
His  obvious  sense  of  outrage  and  anger  is 
:ontrolled  and  directed  to  achieve  maximum 
ct  without  having  to  resort  to  histrionics, 
his  was  all,  Giobbi  would  be  effective,  but 
■piring.  Happily  it  is  not  all.  He  seems  to  me 
ivc  a  quite  unusual  poetic  lyricism.  It  is 
.ntic,  but  not  glutinously  sentimental. 
Ike  a  pop  artist  (which  he  is  not)  he  uses  the 
m-c  of  the  smaller  picture  inset  into  the  larger 
>J  11  order  to  build  up  ancillary  and  symbolic 
J  -nces  to  the  main  theme.  His  colours  in  the 
if  body  of  each  work  have  a  monochromatic 
9:  but  are  decorated  or  brought  alive  by 
m  and  slabs  of  primary  colour  which  act  as  a 
rlcwork  or  window  which  focus  the  eye  the 
m:  sharply  on  the  incidents  within  the  frame, 
jsc  of  red,  particularly  in  the  assassination 
;s,  proves  a  brutally  direct  understanding 
if  red  is  the  colour  of  blood  it  is  also  the 
ic  colour. 

be  Piccadilly  Gallery  at  the  corner  of 
mgton  Street  and  Cork  Street  has  the  good 
•  and  modest  pride  to  allow  itself  to  be 
shadowed  by  the  'five  star'  galleries.  It 
n't  reed  to  compete,  for  it  is  one  of  the  best 
ties  in  London  for  the  well-to-do  collector, 
ilso  the  collector  with  more  love  for  art  than 
ey.  They  deal  with  the  twentieth  century 
out  any  confining  slavery  to  the  fashionable 
the  mainstream.  It  isjust  as  easy  for  a  gallery 
baffled  by  theories  about  what  is  aesthetic- 
good,  as  it  is  for  individuals,  striving  to  keep 
;ith  what  is  going  on. 

le  Piccadilly  docs  have  one-man  shows, 
lly  of  younger  artists  whose  prices  are  still 
lest,  but  their  main  strength  is  in  an  intensive 
k  that  ranges  from  gem-like  drawings  by 
Wished  names  to  large  canvases  by  the  famous 
the  promising. 

Galleries:  Gimpel  Fits,  50  South  Molton 
t,  London  W.i.  Brook  Street  Gallery,  24  Brook 
?f,  W.i.  New  Art  Centre,  41  Sloane  Street, 
.1.  Piccadilly  Gallery,  16a  Cork  Street,  W.i. 

ft.  Jean  Arp.  Torso-fruit,  1959.  Brook  Street 
tery. 


Harps.  Baschet.  Height  150  cm.  La  Cueca.  Violeta  Parra.  1962.  Tapestry. 
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FROM  GERALD  SCHURR 


Musical  Sculptures 

THIS  month  is  under  the  sign  of  Fantasy. 
At  the  Muscc  des  Arts  Decoratifs  (107,  rue  de 
Rivoli)  the  musical  instruments  of  the  Freres 
Baschet  stand  up  like  antediluvian  insects.. About 
ten  years  ago  the  Baschet  brothers  noticed  that 
practically  all  the  instruments,  with  the  exeep- 
tion  perhaps  of  the  saxophone,  which  were  used 
for  the  revolutionary  music  of  our  own  age, 
were  predominantly  the  classical  instruments  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  So,  as  artists  and  in- 
struments-makers, they  conceived  strange  in- 
vention' which  owe  nothing  to  the  science  of 
1  Ire  troni<  s,  and  on  which  their  very  function  or 
'primal  icessity'  confers  an  astonishing  plastic 
tone.  !!  B.iscliets  make  use  of  the  internal 
vibrations  of  metals.  Like  the  majority  of  in- 
ventions, this  one  came  into  being  almost  by 
1  ham  e.  1  rancois  Baschet,  sculptor  and  musician, 
1  iic  more  easily  to  take  his  guitar  with 
him  on  his  travels,  had  the  idea  of  substituting 
tor  the  body  a  detachable  bag  of  plastic  material. 
I  lus  pneumatic  guitar,  amplifying  the  metallic 
sounds,  gave  birth  to  a  new  principle  in  music 
for  strings.  The  visitor  to  the  Arts  Decoratifs  is 


himself  invited  to  'play',  to  strike  resounding 
notes  by  percussion  or  by  twanging.  These 
sound-boxes  send  out  vibrations  sustained  by 
glass  rods  which  are  gently  stroked,  as  though 
with  a  bow,  by  steel  wands.  The  sound  gives  the 
impression  of  an  echo,  because  of  the  play  of  the 
plastic  bag  filled  with  air.  In  the  United  States, 
at  the  Twenty-First  Century  Exhibition  at 
Seattle,  these  very  novel  instruments  enjoyed  a 
success  that  might  have  been  predicted:  in 
France  they  had  remained  almost  unknown. 

Poetic  Tapestries 

AN  equally  unusual  atmosphere  pervades  the 
next  rooms,  the  atmosphere  created  by  the  tap- 
estries of  Violeta  Parra.  This  slim,  lively  woman 
from  Chile  has  familiarised  Paris,  both  in  the 
artistic  cabarets  and  in  the  busy  laboratories  of 
the  Muscc  tie  F  Homme,  with  the  folk-songs  of  her 
country's  plains,  singularly  isolated  as  they  are 
from  neighbouring  influences  by  the  range  of 
the  Andes.  Colour  for  Violeta  Parra  is  intimately 
associated  with  music.  Without  any  guiding 
design,  she  embroiders,  directly  on  the  jute 
cloth,  artless  and  spontaneous  images  in  vivid 


colour,  which  relate  the  legends  and  misfoj 
tunes  of  Chile.  She  plies  her  needle  and  imptl 
vises,  as  in  the  song  of  the  'Fado',  dream-fl 
visions,  teeming  with  familiar  animals  an 
mythical  bird-headed  people. 

De-mystification  of  Art 

'NOUVELLE  TENDANCE'  (New  Trends)! 
the  other  rooms  of  the  Muscc  des  Arts  Dccoratt 
Here,  movement  and  light  come  into  play 
create  space  that  is  unanchored,  an  unfore: 
world.  This  simultaneous  movement  reve; 
by  Delaunay,  when  he  created  the  illusion  by 
dancing  play  of  complementary  colours,  is 
seen  in  the  workshop,  brought  to  life  by  mi 
of  a  scientific  mechanism  which  makes  use  of 
laws  of  visual  reactions.  This  is  rather  like 
has  already  been  demonstrated  by  Nic 
Schoffer. 

This  group,  or  rather  this  assembly,  of  ab 
fifty  artists,  representing  eleven  diffei 
nationalities  (particularly  Italians,  Germ; 
Spaniards  and  a  few  Argentinians)  arose  oui 
an  exhibition  at  Zagreb  in  1961.  These  artists 
opposed  to  'Art  for  Art's  sake'  and  the  afle 
tions  of  solitary  creation  and  museum  mastel 
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They  seek  by  every  means  to  take  the 
J  tor  into  partnership,  even  by  humorous 

I  y  or  by  showmanship  (the  'Palais  des  Mir- 
'Every  man  being  gifted,  every  man  may 

I his  share'.  Architecture  is  here  presented 
in  infinite  field  of  possibilities.  Monumen- 
it  may  find  there  a  new  ally:  painter, 
leer,  sculptor  and  architect  together  have  at 
(command  a  space  which  the  public  may 
lize  or  interpret  according  to  their  mood. 
|s  the  machine  in  the  service  of  poetry. 

Surrealist  Schedule 

•RE  BRETON,  the  'Pope  of  Surrealism', 
■otested  forcibly  against  the  present  exhibi- 
vhich  the  Galerie  Charpentier  has  dedicated 
ically  to  Surrealism.  He  has,  as  it  were,  ex- 
nunicated  it,  as  he  formerly  excommunic- 
Max  Ernst,  Tristan  Tzara  who  has  recently 
peared,  Robert  Desnos  and  many  others, 
is  because  any  manifestation,  even  if  not 
al,  then  semi-official,  is  considered  by  him 

II  a  halt  to  the  progress  of  Surrealism,  by 
lg  a  brake  on  its  avant-garde  activity.  'No 
s  qualified  to  assess  Surrealism',  he  writes  in 
ris  newspaper.  Patrick  Waldberg,  bio- 
ier  of  the  movement,  has  attempted  to  do 
rst  came  its  great  progenitors:  Arcimboldo 

his  composite  heads,   Bosch  with  his 
sters,  Bresdin  and  Odilon  Redon  with  their 
ual  light.  It  is  the  endless  search  for  the 
fellous  by  way  of  the  unconscious;  the  total 
:nsion,  the  complete  emptying  of  the  mind, 
iision  of  the  Irrational  with  a  view  to  the 
ession  of  Truth,  the  obsessional  used  to 
tate  communion  with  the  universe.  Here 
veral  casts  of  negro  art,  minerals,  vegetable 
al  anomalies,  the  work  of  brethren  or 
ators  of  the  Chevaliers  de  la  Nitit  Profondt 
m  Breton's  Manifesto  published  in  1924  was 
g  together  to  produce  a  special  sensibility, 
ption  which  had  been  stifled  for  three  ccn- 
s  by  Cartesian  rationalism.  It  wa.  at  first  a 
tion  against  the  dry  intellectualism  of 
ism,  certain  elements  of  which  however 
a  place  in  the  Surrealist  paintings  (the  pres- 
of  nails  in  the  picture,  papers  glued  on,  etc.). 
dominant  dream,  all-powerful  automatism, 
to  enable  art  to  embark  upon  one  of  the 
t  exciting  adventures  of  its  history.  Reason 
3t  only  neglected,  it  is  even  repulsed  as  the 
:eme  enemy.  In  the  plastic  sphere,  this  spirit 
pressed  by  a  vision  of  the  most  circumstan- 
kind,  sur-reelle,  which  is  almost  photo- 
phic.  Marcel  Duchamp  is  its  first  apostle,  in 
of  the  small  number  of  his  works  and  his 
ice  since  1925.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  his 
tribution  here  is  not  more  important.  He 
w  Picabia  (whose  imaginative  Dame  aux 
mettes  is  on  view)  and  collaborated  with  hi  111 
creating  the  Anthologie  Dada  in  which  the 
ilutionary  spirit  and  the  passion  for  self- 
truction  gave  birth  to  true  Surrealism.  Dali 
his  obsessions,  Chinco  and  his  frozen  vistas, 
lmer  and  his  erotic  dolls,  Andre  Masson  and 
mysterious  landscapes,  Max  Ernst,  the  Sur- 
iste  par  excellence:  the  exhibition  at  the 
lerie  Charpentier  (76  faubourg  Saint-Honore, 
shows  the  eternal  revolt  of  the  Myth  against 
ry  day  reality,  of  fantasy  against  formalism. 


Above.  The  Dream.  Salvadore  Dali.  0  99  x  0-99  m. 


Below.  Intersecting  Circles — Luminous  Box.  Martha  Boto. 
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Books  Reviewed 

Professor  Lopez-Rey  and  Velazquez 


VELAZQUEZ.  A  CATALOGUE  RAI- 
SONNE OF  HIS  OEUVRE:  With  an 
Introductory  Study  by  Jose  Lopez-Rey. 
(London:  Faber  &  Faber,  1963.  367  pp.  with 
473  plates,  £12  12s.) 

IT  was  Mcngs  who  said  that  if  one  wanted 
anything  more  natural  than  Velazquez  one 
had  to  turn  to  Nature  herself.  Indeed,  for  Men^s 
and  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century  critics  in 
general,  Velazquez's  truth  to  Nature  was  the 
most  important  thing  about  his  work.  His  parti- 
cular ability  to  convey  space  struck  Mengs,  and 
Reynolds  admired  the  facility  and  rapidity  with 
w  hich  he  obtained  the  effects  for  which  everyone 
else  strove  in  vain.  From  a  stylistic  point  of  view 
critics  of  the  same  period  saw  him  as  a  follower 
of  Caravaggio;  and  in  the  present  century  Roger 
Fry  could  hold  that  Velazquez  and  other  seven- 
teenth-century Spanish  painters  achieved  nothing 
which  had  not  been  foreshadowed  earlier  by  the 
Italian.  But  in  the  1920's  a  less  simple  view  of 
Velazquez's  style  and  art  began  to  be  advanced: 
by  the  Spanish  philosopher  Ortega  y  Gasset  in 
the  first  place  and  by  the  poet  Moreno  Villa. 
And  Jose  Lopez-Rey  has  since  done  much  to 
bring  about  the  modification  of  the  over- 
simplified and  near  meaningless  realist  thesis.  He 
now  uses  his  theories  about  Velazquez's  idealistic 
treatment  of  religious  subjects  and  the  quasi- 
divinisation  of  the  King  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
realistic  treatment  of  ordinary  mortals  on  the 
other,  to  inform  a  new  study  of  Velazquez's 
work  and  a  catalogue  raisonne  to  replace  that  of 
August  Mayer. 

Obviously  some  of  Lopez-Rcy's  theories  are 
disputable.  And  it  must  remain  an  open  question 
whether  Velazquez's  portrayal  of  the  king  repre- 
sents subtle  flattery  or  artistry  on  some  occasions, 
rather  than  divinisation.  Those  who  wrote  on 
the  theory  of  kingship  at  the  period  distinguished 
between  the  public  and  private  image  of  the  king, 
and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  know  when 
Velazquez  is  painting  Philip  IV  as  King  rather 
than  as  an  individual.  Lopez-Rey,  however, 
tends  to  state  his  views  rather  dogmatically  on 
this  as  01 .  other  points.  And  this  is  one  of  the  most 
unsatisfying  aspects  of  his  introductory  study. 
I. ven  01,   ninor  matters  there  is  a  tendency  to 
make  dogmatic  assertions.  Lopcz-Rey's  inter- 
pretation  <.f  Pachcco's  statement   about  the 
portrait  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  a  case  in  point 
and  note  1).  He  implies  that  the  phrase 
'dc  canuno'  can  only  mean  that  Velazquez 
painfa  d  the  Prince  of  Wales'  portrait  'at  the 
same  time'  as  a  portrait  of  Philip  IV,  whereas  in 
fact  it  could  equally  well  mean  that  he  had 
represented  Prince  Charles  'in  travelling  dress'. 
A  more  serious  drawback  to  the  book,  how- 


ever, is  the  author's  handling  of  the  catalogue. 
The  inconsistencies  are  numerous.  Many  nine- 
teenth-century attributions  are  disregarded  while 
at  the  same  time  unknown  quantities  from  some 
catalogues  of  the  period  are  included.'  Further- 
more, no  explanation  is  given  as  to  why  items 
from  certain  sales  are  cited  and  not  from  others. 
Garcia  de  la  Huerta's  catalogue  is  used,  for  ex- 
ample, yet  Lopez  Cepero's  (i860)  is  not.  Some 
paintings   from   the   Louis-Philippe  sales  arc 
quoted,  while  others  from  the  same  sale  are  not 
(No.  406,  The  Repentance  of  St.  Peter,  for 
example,  and  No.  408,  the  so-called  sketch  for 
St.  Anthony  Abbot  and  St.  Paul  the  Hermit). 
Lopez-Rcy's  quotations  of  the  sale  prices  of 
paintings  seem  equally  arbitrary.  He  tells  us  in 
the  wrong  place  what  Norton  paid  at  the  Louis- 
Philippe  sale  for  No.  20  ('Christ  at  Emmaus') 
yet  omits  to  relate  the  sum  given  for  the  other 
version  of  the  painting  in  the  same  sale  to  which 
he  also  refers  (£61  19s.).  In  many  instances  the 
sum  involved  is  readily  ascertainable:  Farrer 
paid  £310  for  No.  339  and  Ford  £46  for  No. 
3  5 1 ,  for  instance.  In  one  case,  at  least,  Lopez-Rey 
gives  the  wrong  figure:  Lord  Hertford  paid 
£1,270  10s.,  not  £210,  for  No.  207. 

More  disquieting  from  an  art  historical  point 
of  view  is  Lopez-Rey's  rather  cavalier  treatment 
of  provenances.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  used 
at  all  the  interesting  Velazquez  Catalogue  of 
William  Stirling  which  was  published  at  the  end 
of  Vol.  Ill  of Annals  of the  Artists  of Spain  (London 
1848,  pp.  1393-1411);  although  this  would  have 
given  him  more  information  about  the  proven- 
ance of  several  of  the  paintings  in  his  Catalogue. 
The  sketch  for  The  Surrender  of  Breda  (Lopez-Rey 
No.  81)  was  probably  the  one  which  belonged 
to  Soult  in  1848,  for  example;  and  either  No. 
527  or  528  could  have  been  the  painting  of 
Admiral  Adrian  Pulido  Pareja  in  the  possession 
of  Sir  A.  Aston  until  1862;  similarly  No.  364  or 
365  probably  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  in 
1848.  Other  nineteenth-century  sources  might 
have  provided  additional  material  on  several 
other  paintings:  No.  358  was  bought  for  Louis- 
Philippe  from  the  collection  of  a  Spanish  artist 
called  Cordova,  for  instance;  and  research  ought 
to  have  revealed  which  of  the  paintings  of  Pope 
Innocent  the  Xth  ('seated  in  his  pontifical  dress') 
had  been  bought  by  Mr.  Irvine  in  Rome  and 
passed  into  the  collection  of  Mr.  Gordon  by 
1828. 

Such  details  as  these  are  often,  without  doubt, 
of  very  relative  importance.  But  one  gets  the 
impression  that  some  aspects  of  art  historical 
research  have  been  skimped  by  Lopez-Rey.  In  a 
good  catalogue  raisonne  the  reader  has  a  right  to 
expect  detailed  historical  work  on  the  paintings 


as  well  as  a  critical  interpretation  of  the 
oeiwre.  In  the  present  book  the  catalogue  1 
always  consistent,  and  the  Introductory  J 
too  often  lacks  clarity  at  crucial  points.! 
opulent  style  of  the  publication  and  the  * 
prchensiveness  of  the  plates  do  not  really 
pensate  for  these  failings.— Nigel  Glendin' 


THE  DRAWINGS  OF  DOMEN  ( 
TIEPOLO:  By  J.  Byam  Shaw.  (Lon'i 
Faber  &  Faber,  63  s.  net.) 

THIS  volume  in  the  Faber  series  of  monogrl 
on  old  master  drawings,  under  the  gci 
editorship  of  Sir  Karl  Parker,  makes  a  H 
welcome  addition  to  the  still  small  librar 
reliable  works  on  eighteenth-century  draug 
manship.  It  is  a  handsome  production  with  a  \\ 
scholarly  text  and  catalogue  of  the  ninety' 
drawings  which  are  reproduced  in  half-tc' 
There  are  good  indexes  of  persons  and  pi; 
and  the  notes  and  catalogue  are  rich  in  bib 
graphical  references. 

Domenico  Ticpolo  has  suffered  the  fate' 
nearly  all  sons  of  famous  fathers  and  has  bi 
too  widely  regarded  as  no  more  than  the  sec 
lous  ape  of  Giovanni  Battista.  He  was,  of  com' 
his  father's  assistant  for  many  years  and,  both 
draughtsman  and  painter,  he  was  capable 
working  in  a  manner  so  close  to  him  that  it 
often  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  ■ 
with  the  naked  eye.  Mr.  Byam  Shaw  accejj 
this  and  from  his  long  experience  provides  son 
very  handy  guides  for  those  who  wish  to  idenrij 
Domenico's  work.  But  his  book  is  more  impo 
taut  for  establishing  Domenico  as  a  truly  origin 
and  individual  artist  in  his  own  right.  And  \\ 
justly  lays  his  emphasis  on  those  highly  fmishel 
drawings  which,  with  the  frescoes  in  Vit' 
Val  marana,  Vicenza,  and  those  from  the  ViD' 
Tiepolo  now  in  the  Palazzo  Rezzonico,  ai 
Domenico's  finest  achievements.  As  Mr.  Byan 
Shaw  perceptively  remarks,  the  engaging  miJ' 
ture  of  fantasy  and  gentle  satire  in  these  works! 
strongly  reminiscent  of  the  Fiabbe  of  Carl 
Gozzi.  They  are  touched  by  a  poetry  as  irresisff 
ible  and  as  unmistakably  Venetian  as  the  lilting 
barcarolles  which  used  to  echo  along  the  snl 
canals  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Byam  Shaw  begins  with  a  brief  survey  of 
the  few  biographical  facts  which  can  be  ascerj 
tained  about  Domenico  Tiepolo.  He  devotes 
chapter  to  the  early  drawings  in  which  Domemc 
is  seen  at  his  closest  of  Giovanni  Battista.  The 
he  considers  the  bulk  of  his  drawings  by  subje  _ 
matter  with  chapters  on  'Sacred  Themes',  thJ 
mythological  and  animal  studies,  the  delightfully 
witty  glimpses  of  late  eighteenth-century  VenicJ 
and,  finally,  the  Punchinello  series  for  which  he 
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particular  affection.  He  even  provides  an 
ig  reconstruction  of  the  story  which  these 
K  cing  Punchinello  drawings  illustrate,  and 
one  not  merely  envying  their  present 
■  -s  but  hoping  that  he  may  one  day  be  able 
Lmble  a  volume  in  which  all  of  them  are 
iuced  in  facsimile.  In  his  last  chapter  Mr. 

Shaw  describes  Domenico's  methods  of 
htsmanship  and  adds  some  pertinent  re- 
on  the  system  of  collaboration  in  eight- 
century  Venetian  family  studios.  The 
ably  written  text  and  attractive  reproduc- 
make  this  a  book  which  will  appeal  to  the 
of  Venice  no  less  than  to  the  student  and 
ur  of  old  master  drawings.— John  Fleming. 

JSK  GLAS  1825-1925:  By  Alfred  Larsen, 
er  Riismoller,  Mogens  Schluter.  (Nyt  Nor- 
k  Forlag  Arnold  Busck,  Copenhagen  1963.) 
>  pp.,  480  ill.,  also  pictures  in  the  text.  Price: 
5  Danish  Kroner  (about  9  gns.) 

,  book  is  a  pioneering  work  on  its  subject, 
t  from  a  useful  chapter  on  technique,  it 
lins  a  full  history  of  factories  and  a  detailed 
iption  of  480  glasses,  all  beautifully  illus- 

a. 

mmark's  glass  industry  began  with  the 
dation  of  Holmegaard,  a  factory  which  rc- 
led  of  outstanding  importance  to  the  indus- 
11  through  the  period  covered.  Its  products 
:  more  numerous  and  better  in  style  and 
ity  than  those  of  any  other  factory  ;  it  also 
me  the  mother  institution  in  one  way  or 
her  for  all  later  foundations.  These  were 
vc  in  number,  and  at  least  five  of  them  pro- 
id  tableglass  for  some  length  of  time, 
anish  glass  is  modest  in  style;  more  luxurious 
is  were  always  imported.  Norwegian  glass- 
ivers  worked  in  some  Danish  factories,  and 
nfluence  from  Norway  can  be  traced  in 
jin  products,  especially  those  from  Conrads- 
ide;  most  striking  is  the  tall  potpourri  jar  in 
0  blue  glass,  which  is  strongly  reminiscent  of 
parallel  type  from  the  Norwegian  factory  of 
ik.  But  most  of  the  tableglass  produced  in 
wish  factories  was  modelled  on  glass  from  the 
at  factories  abroad,  especially  those  of  Val  St. 
ribcrt  in  Belgium  and  Stevens  &  William  in 
;land.   Because  of  a   very  rich  historical 
ieml  still  extant  in  Denmark,  a  surprisingly 
;e  number  of  the  glasses  illustrated  can  be 
:d  fairly  accurately  and  even  attributed  to 
ories.  As  so  many  of  the  types  illustrated  are 
.-rnational  in  character  and  style,  the  book 
uld  make  a  useful  reference  book  for  every- 
iy  who  takes  an  interest  in  nineteen th-cen- 
y  tableglass. — Ada  Polak. 

^A WINGS  OF  L.  S.  LOWRY:  Introdu- 
ion  andnotes  byMervyn  Levy.  64  black-and- 
..vhite  plates.  (London:  Cory  Adams  &  Mac- 
Kay.  42s.) 


3.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL  once  said  'there 
some  things  that  a  man  should  not  hear  said 
out  himself  till  he  is  dead'. 
Among  painters  there  is  almost  a  tradition 
it  their  popular  acceptance  should  be  similarly 
ferred,  and  there  is  something  almost  impro- 
about  the  way  in  which  the  paintings  of 


Lowry  have  been  accepted  as  part  of  the  verna- 
cular during  his  lifetime. 

Nobody  deserves  recognition  more  than  he 
does  but  since  most  Lowry  paintings  arc  recog- 
nised by  a  proliferation  of  little  matchstick 
figures  set  against  industrial  landscapes,  they  en- 
courage the  risk  of  the  true  nature  of  Lowry  as  a 
painter  and  still  more  as  a  creative  artist  with  a 
strong  sense  of  structure  being  obscured  and 
overlooked. 

It  is  Lowry  as  the  constructor  that  this  book 
reveals.  It  is  a  brief  survey  with  64  drawings 
dating  from  schoolroom  studies  in  1908,  tight, 
compactly  and  correctly  seen  and  depicted,  to  the 
extraordinary  uninhibited  drawing  of 'lady  with 
a  handbag'  in  1962.  Everybody  who  has  seen 
the  sad  process  of  child  art  losing  its  spontaneity 
as  the  author  approaches  maturity  will  be  aston- 
ished and  delighted  to  see  the  process  in  reverse. 
This  is  one  of  the  signs  of  a  really  great  artist,  to 
see  more  freely  with  experience  and  without 
loss  of  technical  skill  and  to  pass  beyond  the 
limitations  of  formal  composition. 

When  the  cultural  history  of  the  twentieth 
century  is  written,  one  of  the  aspects  of  our 
emancipation  will  be  the  strong  growth  of 
regional  culture  which  developed  in  the  sixties. 
Lowry's  work  has  anticipated  this  and  will 
doubtless  be  regarded  as  the  classical  work  of  the 
period.  It  is  fortunate  for  so  good  a  cause  that  he 
is  so  brilliant  an  artist.— Dcnys  Hinton. 

CHINESE  ART:  THE  MINOR  ARTS. 
Gold,  Silver,  Bronze,  Cloisonne,  Can- 
tonese Enamel,  Lacquer,  Furniture, 
Wood:  By  R.  Soame  Jenyns  and  William 
Watson,  F.S.A.  (London:  Oldboume  Press, 
462  pp.,  68  colour-plates,  143  monochrome 
plates.  £12  12s.) 

THIS  book  is  a  luxury.  One  might  agree  with 
the  Introduction,  that  there  is  need  'for  a  com- 
prehensive account  of  Chinese  craft  based  on 
material  in  modern  collections  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  special  studies  published  during  the  last 
thirty  years',  but  this  book  seems  too  sumptuous, 
too  costly,  to  be  fulfilling  a  mere  need,  this  is 
cloth  of  gold  where  a  plain  linsey-woolsey 
would  have  been  accepted:  it  is  difficult,  too,  in 
this  garb,  to  think  of  it  as  a  serious  contribution 
to  the  study  of  the  minor  arts  and  craftsmanship 
of  China,  with  their  already  voluminous  litera- 
ture, and  yet  most  of  us  probably  take  more 
notice  of  the  professor  who  lectures  in  gorgeous 
panoply  instead  of  from  a  poor  wooden  chair. 
Those  who  arc  already  versed  in  the  subjects 
will  no  doubt  tend  to  look  on  the  text  as  a  series 
of  rather  potted  resumes  intended  for  the  lay- 
man, and  they  may  carp  at  the  illustrations  as  a 
somewhat  random  selection  of  pieces  chosen  as 
much  for  their  suitability  for  reproduction  as  for 
their  exemplification  of  the  scope  and  develop- 
ment of  each  of  the  arts  dealt  with.  For  the  great 
majority,  text  and  illustrations  will  be  completely 
adequate. 

\  id  how  well  the  publishers  have  entered 
into  'he  spirit  of  luxuriousness !  The  format  is 
generous.  tiK  lay-out  handsome,  the  colour- 
plates  amen?  '  be  finest  that  have  appeared  in  any 
book  of  this  kind.  Indeed,  one  might  almost 
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'Brings  an  environment  into  focus 
most  vividly.  The  result  is  a  highly 
entertaining  miscellany  giving,  in 
general,  a  strong  impression  of  what 
it  felt  like  to  be  in  eighteenth- 
century  London.' 

SIR  JOHN  SUMMERSON,  SUNDAY  TIMES 

'A  beautifully  prepared  volume 
packed  with  illustrations  so  well  ar- 
ranged that  it  is  possible  in  almost 
every  case,  to  refer  from  the  text  to 
picture  without  having  to  turn  a 
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accuse  them  of  having  carried  luxury  to  excess 
by  reproducing  with  wonderful  accuracy  objects 
which  might  easily  qualify  for  that  Museum  of 
Bad  Taste  which,  as  a  corollary  to  Malraux's 
'Museum  Without  Walls',  and  as  a  counterpart 
to  Poesy's  'Stuffed  Owl',  exists  as  an  imaginary 
repository  for  works  of  outstandingly  mis- 
directed craftsmanship. 

The  Introduction  quotes  Hobson's  eulogy  of 
the  Chinese:  'in  a  contest  of  artistry  they  would 
surely  be  acclaimed  the  most  gifted  in  the  world'. 
This  is  too  generous:  at  certain  periods  certainly, 
and  allowing  that  such  contests  admit  of  absolute 
victors,  the  Chinese  may  have  been  the  most 
gifted  in  the  world,  above  all  during  the  Sung 
dynasty:  but  at  other  periods,  there  is  a  descent 
to  banal  design  and  tasteless  over-decoration  that 
disqualifies  them  completely.  The  more  formid- 
able the  craftsman's  task,  the  more  inartistic  the 
production,  until  one  reaches  a  nadir  in  the  vases 
with  rings  encircling  the  handles,  carved,  one 
can  mi's1  imagine  with  what  meaningless  indus- 
try, froin  a  solid  piece  of  jade. 

N01.1  of  the  objects  so  superbly  illustrated  in 
this  book  is  quite  as  bad  as  that,  but  there  is  a 
tendency  n  the  part  of  both  the  distinguished 
authors  to  assume  a  virtue  for  their  pieces  simply 
because  (he  objects  are  Chinese  and  of  expert 
tnship.  There  is  a  perfect  example  of  this 
among  the  silver  objects.  P136  is  of  a  silver  wine 
ewer  with  chased  and  traced  decoration  which 
is  thus  apostrophicd:  'The  shape  seen  here,  with 
its  exquisitely  balanced  profile,  marks  the  last 
refinement  of  the  vessel  type'.  To  your  reviewer, 


this  seems  a  very  platitudinous  body  with  limbs 
so  ungainly  that  the  designer  had  to  be  a  veritable 
contortionist  to  make  them  serve  as  handle  and 
spout. 

In  China,  from  the  Sung  period  onwards,  the 
interest  in  ancient  bronzes,  as  Mr.  Watson  tells 
us,  was  almost  purely  antiquarian  and  directed  to 
the  inscriptions  rather  than  to  the  artistry  of  the 
objects,  and  most  western  authorities  are  as  much 
or  more  concerned  about  the  dating  of  vessels 
and  the  elucidation  of  their  ritualistic  uses  than 
intent  on  interpreting  the  unquestionable  aes- 
thetic appeal  to  the  modern  eye.  The  truly 
archaic  bronzes  are  excluded  from  this  book, 
which  begins  its  account  of  metalwork  with  the 
decorative  inlaid  bronzes  of  the  fourth  .century 
B.C.  and  we  are  bound  to  feel  cheated  of  what  we 
consider  the  supremely  significant  vessels  in 
bronze.  None-the-less,  we  cannot  deny  the 
superb  artistry  of  the  Sung  Winged  Lion  with 
gold  and  silver  inlay,  in  the  British  Museum 
(Plate  41),  nor  the  fine  workmanship  of  the 
bronze  vase  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver  of  the 
same  dynasty  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  (Plate 
40).  The  descent  to  the  products  of  the  Ming 
period,  with  their  ugly  archaistic  shapes  and 
debased  ornament,  is  catastrophic. 

Each  of  the  essays  is  authoritative,  giving  an 
outline  of  the  techniques  and  the  history  of  their 
development  and  making  frequent  reference  to 
the  eternal  controversies  of  dating  so  inescapable 
in  any  study  of  Chinese  works  of  art.  The 
supreme  virtue  of  the  book,  however,  is  its 
magnificent  colour-plates  which  are  such  that 
we  are  brought  as  close  as  is  possible  to  the 
original  pieces  short  of  actually  viewing  them, 
and  so  enabled  to  form  our  own  opinions  on  the 
objects  as  works  of  art,  or  of  craftsmanship,  or 
as  candidates  for  the  Museum  of  Bad  Taste.  We 
should  be  grateful  to  authors  and  publisher  for 
giving  us  so  splendid  an  opportunity  to  exercise 
our  faculty  for  discrimination. — John  Hillier. 

HAMMER  AND  TONGS.  Blacksmithery 
down  the  Ages:  By  Garry  Hogg.  (London: 
Hutchinson,  1964,  25s.  net.) 

MR.  HOGG'S  latest  addition  to  his  series  of 
books  on  country  crafts  is  a  concise  introduction 
to  what  is  almost  certainly  the  oldest  of  them. 
Its  sub-title  could  be  misleading;  for  it  is  not  a 
history  of  the  craft,  its  exponents,  or  its  products. 
Its  main  concern  is  with  the  craft  itself,  and  even 
here  it  is  titled  somewhat  in  the  direction  of 
farriery  (the  shoeing  of  horses)  rather  than  that  of 
blacksmithery  as  an  art.  Out  of  a  total  of  160 
pages  (including  prelims,  and  index),  two  whole 
chapters  (39  pages)  are  devoted  to  the  farrier's 
craft. 

But  these  two  chapters  are  the  most  interesting 
in  the  book.  To  them,  Mr.  Hogg  brings  some  of 
the  magic  that  has  always  been  associated  with 
the  smith's  raw  material — iron.  He  might, 
though,  have  mentioned  the  interesting  and 
famous  collection  of  ornamental  horseshoes  at 
Oakham  Castle.  His  other  chapters  give  an 
accurate  general  picture  of  the  methods  used  and 
problems  encountered  by  the  blacksmith,  but 
the  historical  portions  of  the  books  are  far  too 
short  and  perfunctory  to  give  a  true  idea  of  the 
complex  richness  of  its  traditions.  The  book  is 


pleasantly  produced  and  with  the  forjoj 
reservations  may  be  recommended  to  the  j 
reader  as  a  good  introduction  to  an  undo 
ing  of  an  ancient  craft. — Raymond  Lister. 


BOOK  PRODUCTION  NOTE?'  J 

by  Ruari  McLean 

Corvinian  Manuscripts 

MATTHIAS  CORV1NUS,  King  of  I  h  J 
(1458-1490),  had  a  library  in  his  Buda  1 
which,  we  arc  told,  even  Lorenzo  de  b  dm 
regarded  .is  .1  model  for  his  own  LaurcriB 
After  Corvinus's  death  the  library  was  disp JB 
now  about  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  CorTB 
manuscripts  have  been  identified,  of 
forty-three  are  preserved  in  Hungary.  1w 
with  two  incunabula,  are  the  subject  of  ///■ 
cited  Manuscripts  from  the  Library  of  McM 
Cori'inus  by  Ilona  Berkovits,  printed  and  ■ 
lished  in  Budapest  and  available  from  Hcffl 
Cambridge  at  £6  6s.  It  is  a  fine  volume,  1;  I 
X  9i  in.,  bound  in  dark  red  cloth  with  a  d  I 
by  Tibor  Szaiito  blocked  in  blind  on  the  f  ■ 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  black-  I 
white  text  and  illustrations  printed  011  heav  I 
paper,  followed  by  forty-eight  letterpress  ccj 
plates  printed  from  four-colour  half-tones 
gold.  The  quality  of  the  colour  plates  is 
good.  A  few  of  the  manuscripts  were  mac 
Hungary  (pi.  45,  probably  by  Felix  Petar' 
Ragusinus,  head  of  the  Buda  workshop 
especially  beautiful)  but  most  are  of  Florcntic 
Neapolitan  workmanship. 

The  text  is  well  translated  by  Susan  Horn.- 
captions  are  provided  under  the  plates  and 
system  for  relating  the  full  descriptions  of 
MSS  to  their  illustrations  is  hard  to  unravel. " 
is,  however,  an  important  and  beautifully  r. 
duced  volume. 

The  Foulis  Bibliography 

Dr.  Gaskcll's  Soho  Bibliography  of  the  Fo 
Press  (Hart-Davis,  £10  ios.  od.)  provider 
bibliographical  description  of  about  seven  he 
dred  and  twenty-four  separate  editions  prim 
for  or  by  the  brothers  Robert  and  Andr 
Foulis,  and  Andrew  Foulis  the  Younger,  duri 
the  existence  of  their  press  in  Glasgow  bctwtf 
1740  and  1800.  Whether  it  is  the  first  attenf 
ever  made  to  list  all  the  books  ever  printed  b} 
famous  commercial  press  I  do  not  know,  ai 
Dr.  Gaskell  does  not  tell  us  how  near  he  thin 
he  may  have  come  to  making  a  complete  li« 
but  it  is  in  any  case  a  formidable  achicvemer 
The  bibliography,  occupying  some  three  hundn 
and  twenty-six  pages,  is  preceded  by  short  not 
on  various  technical  aspects  of  the  press  at 
twenty-five  half-tone  reproductions  of  the  typ 
used.  The  most  distinguished  period  of  d 
Foulis  Press,  during  the  years  1750  to  177 
which  coincided  with  a  burst  of  creative  activit 
that  made  Scotland  the  intellectual  leader  ( 
Europe,  has  already  been  described  by  D 
Gaskell  in  The  Library  (June,  1952).  It  is  a  pil 
that  this  authoritative  account  has  not  be* 
reprinted,  let  alone  expanded,  in  the  presa 
work,  which  remains  simply  a  tool  for  biblk 
graphers.  Can  we  hope  that  a  general  work  0 
the  Foulis  Press  and  the  by  no  means  negligibl 
other'  Scottish  printers  of  the  same  perio 
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'The  reproduction  is  beyond  praise  ...  A  degree 
of  skill,  knowledge  and  devotion  has  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  production  of  this 
series  that  it  would  be  idle  to  look  for  again.' — 
Times  Literary  Supplement 

Jerusalem  out  of  print,  Songs  of  Innocence 
7.J  and  10  gns,  Songs  of  Innocence  and  of 
Experience  out  of  print.  The  Booh  ofUrizen 
27  gns,  Visions  of  the  Daughters  of  Albion 
24  gns,  The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell 
29  gns,  America  30  gns.  In  preparation, 
The  Hook  of  Thel  and  Milton. 

Other  Blake  Trust  Books 

Wickstccd:  William  Wake' s  Jerusalem  4  gns, 
Jerusalem  (Kinder  uncoloured  copy)  3  gns, 
Wake's  Illustrations  to  the  Bible  31  gns, 
Samuel  Palmer's  Sketch-book  (2  vols)  11  gns. 
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ic  to  appear  soon  from  Dr.  Gaskell's  pen  ? 

Two  important  catalogues 

markable  catalogue,  Oriental  Islamic  Art,  has 
published  by  the  Lisbon  National  Museum 
tiquc  Art  to  accompany  an  exhibition  [of 
.-ntal  Islamic  Art]  from  the  Calouste  Gul- 
K.ian  Collection.  The  categories  covered  by 
:ataloguc  are :  Glassware,  Ceramics,  Carpets, 
tiles,  and  the  Art  of  the  Book.  Each  section 
it  least  one  colour  plate  and  an  introduction 
ited  in  French  and  English);  the  Historical 
oduction  to  the  whole,  and  that  on  the  Art 
:he  Book,  are  by  Basil  Gray,  Keeper  of 
ental  Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum, 
fre  are  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  mono- 
kine photogravure  and  ten  colour  plates,  all 
uperb  quality;  the  repeating  textile  patterns 
articular  are  immensely  rich  and  exciting, 
ne  catalogue  of  importance  to  students  of  the 
of  illumination  has  recently  been  published 
the  Bibliotheque  Royalc  in  Brussells,  Minia- 
s  Espagnoles  ct  Flamandes  dans  les  Collections 
Ispagnc,  to  accompany  its  Exhibition  held  in 
»our  of  Queen  Fabiola.  The  Catalogue  con- 
is  eight  colour  plates  and  forty-eight  in  mono- 
jome,  together  with  full  descriptions:  the 
ire  catalogue  was  prepared  and  edited  by 
Jose  Lopez  de  Toro,  Deputy  Director  of  the 
•lioteca  Nacional  of  Spain. 

A  new  lettering  annual 

ihabct,  published  at  £2  2s.  (S7.00)  by  James 
oran  Ltd.  of  48  Russell  Square,  London, 
LC.I.,  for  the  Kynoch  Press  of  liirmingham, 

collection  of  articles  and  illustrations  on  the 
;ire  field  of  letter  forms,  at  a  remarkably  low 
Ice.  It  contains  important,  richly  illustrated 
torical  articles  by  James  Mosley  ('Trajan 
ivived'),  Berthold  Wolpe  ('Caslon  Architcc- 
bF),  and  Alfred  Fairbank  ('Italic  in  its  own 
Ight'),  with  ten  other  interesting  contributions, 

well  illustrated,  and  is  edited  by  R.  S. 
atchings.  Alphabet  is  intended  to  be  published 
nually  and  promises  well. 

The  Otto  Rohse  Private  Press 

ime  of  the  most  attractive  book  designing  and 
tnting  in  Europe  at  the  moment  conies  from 
i  private  presses  in  Germany.  For  example, 
:  distinguished  wood  engraver  Otto  Rohse 
s  his  own  private  press  in  Hamburg,  and  his 
:ond  publication  is  Gottfried  Benn's  short 
ory  Die  Insel,  illustrated  with  four  wood- 
igravings  by  Rohse  (which  appeared  in  Philo- 
vlon  in  1961).  Die  Insel  is  in  an  edition  limited 

one  hundred  and  fifty  numbered  and  signed 
pies.  It  is  hand-set  in  Schncidler-Mediacval,  a 
aceful  roman,  on  a  large  page  size  (12  in.  x 

in.),  and  the  book,  of  only  twenty-four  pages, 
bound  in  paper  boards  by  Christian  Zwang. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

'he  inclusion  of  a  book  in  this  list  does  not  pre- 
ude  us  from  publishing  a  review  later.) 

he  Rock  Art  of  South  Africa:  By  A.  R. 

Willcox.  With  a  foreword  by  Professor  J. 
Desmond  Clark.  Edinburgh:  Thomas  Nelson 
&  Sons  Ltd.  90s.  net. 


Victorian  Antiques:  By  Thelma  Shull.  Rut- 
land, Vermont,  U.S.A. :  Charles  Tuttlc  &  Co. 
(Agents  for  Great  Britain:  Prentice-Hall 
International,  28  Wclbcck  Street,  London, 
W.i.)  S12.75  U.S.A.  £5  Great  Britain. 

Les  Terres  Cuites  Grecques:  By  Simone 
Mollard-Bcsques.  Paris:  Presses  Univer- 
sitaires  de  France  (108  Boulevard  St.  Ger- 
main, Vie).  French  frs.  30.00. 

English  Merchants'  Marks:  By  F.  A.  Girling, 
F.S.A.  Oxford  University  Press.  35s.  net  in 
U.K.  only. 

Flemish  and  Dutch  Drawings  from  the  15th 
to  18th  century.  Drawings  of  the  Masters: 

Introduced  by  Colin  T.  Eisler.  London: 
Weidenfeld  &  Nicolson.  35s. 

The  Classical  Tradition  in  Western  Art:  By 

Benjamin  Rowland.  Harvard  University 
Press.   London:    Oxford   University  Press. 

The  Art  of  Mughal  India.  Painting  and 
Precious  Objects:  With  an  Introduction, 
Text,  and  Catalogue  Notes  by  Stuart  C. 
Welch,  New  York  City:  The  Asia  Society. 
(Distributed  by  Harry  N.  Abrams  Inc.,  6 
West  57th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.Y., 
U.S.A.)  $9.75. 

Museums  Journal.  Volume  63.  Number  4. 
March  1964.  Quarterly:  Editor:  Philip 
James,  C.B.E.  London:  The  Museums  Asso- 
ciation (87  Charlotte  Street,  W.i).  10s. 

A  Treasury  of  Great  Prints:  By  Irvin  Haas. 
London:  W.  H.  Allen  cV  Co.  Ltd.  10s.  paper- 
back. 

Pottery  and  Porcelain:  By  L.  M.  Angus- 
Butterworth.  London:  Collins  (Collins  Nut- 
shell Books).  5s. 

Pablo  Picasso.  Watercolours  and  gouaches: 

By  John  Richardson.  London:  Barric  & 
Rockliff.  84s.  (Australia  114s.  6d.  New 
Zealand  98s.) 

Standard  Catalogue  of  British  Coins. 
Volume  I.  England  &  United  Kingdom. 

Editor:  Herbert  Allen  Seaby.  London:  B.  A. 
Scaby  Ltd.  (61-65  Great  Portland  Street, 
W.i).  Paper:  14s.  Cloth:  20s.  Cloth,  inter- 
leaved: 30s.). 

Roman  Coins  and  Their  Values:  By  David 
R.  Scar.  London:  B.  A.  Scaby  Ltd.  Cloth 
Bound:  30s. 

Paul  Klee  (1879-1940):  Text  by  Will  Groh- 
ni. in.  Marc  Chagall  (born  1889):  Text  by 
Emily  Genauer.  London:  Collins  (Fontana 
Pocket  Library  of  Great  Art).  5s.  net  each. 

Royal  Shakespeare  Theatre  Company  1960- 
1963.  Articles  by  Peter  Hall  and  Robert  Bott. 
London:  Max  Reinhardt  (10  Earlham  Street, 
Cambridge  Circus.  W.C.2).  42s. 

English  Historic  Architecture:  By  Bryan 
Little.  London:  B.  T.  Batsford.  25s.  net. 

Masterpieces  of  British  Painting:  Text  by 
Irene  Gordon.  El  Greco  (Domenicos  Theo- 
tocopoulos)  1541-1614:  Text  by  John  F. 
Matthews.  Rembrandt  Bible  Paintings: 

Text  b>  :>  unour  Slive.  London:  Oldbourne 
Press.  30s.  each. 


Books  and  The 
Bel  grave  Library 

Readers,  especially  in  some  of  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  world,  may  like  to  know  that 
any  book  reviewed  on  these  pages,  or 
shown  under  'Books  received',  can  be 
ordered  by  post  from  The  Belgrave 
Library,  22  Armoury  Way,  London 
S.W.18. 
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The  Art  Market 


Expert  advice 

WHEN  the  London  National  Gallery 
purchased  Rembrandt's  Belshazzar's 
Feast  from  the  Earl  of  Derby,  the  aspect  that 
attracted  most  attention  was  the  system  of  tax 
relief  that  allowed  a  picture  valued  at  £750,000 
to  be  bought  for  £  1 70,000. 

However,  the  fact  that  Christie's  negotiated 
this  sale  privately  on  behalf  of  Lord  Derby  brings 
into  prominence  a  rarely  publicised  side  of  the 
work  of  London's  international  salerooms. 
Inevitably,  the  open  competition  of  the  great 
auctions  creates  more  excitement:  the  anticipa- 
tory publicity  preparing  the  foundations  of  a 
climax  of  near-incredulity  when  the  prices 
resulting  are  afterwards  published.  Yet  none  of 
this  would  be  possible  without  the  deep  know- 
ledge and  long  experience  possessed  by  auction- 
eers operating  in  the  international  art  market; 
their  unrivalled  familiarity  with  the  broad  range 
of  art  and  antiques  enables  them  to  give  unusually 
authoritative  advice.  Having  a  long  standing 
connection  with  the  Derby  estate,  Christie's 
were  therefore  asked  to  assess  the  value  on  the 
open  market  of  a  masterpiece  released  from  the 
ever-diminishing  pool  of  examples  still  in  private 
hands. 

Salesmanship 

( )F  all  the  inscrutable  influences  that  weigh  upon 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  salesmanship  is 
the  most  evident,  though  its  disguises  are  mani- 
fold and  its  subtleties  possessed  only  by  a  few. 
Sotheby's  present  pre-eminence  in  their  field 
owes  a  lot  to  their  flair  for  selling,  as  their  hand- 
ling of  a  recent  sale  of  French  furniture  showed. 
No  less  than  three  records  were  set  up,  first  of 
all  the  total:  ^465,585 ;  then  there  were  two 
individual  records,  ,£63,000  for  a  Louis  XVI 
commode  by  David  Roentgen,  and  £39,000  for 
a  set  of  four  Louis  XV  ormolu  candelabra  made 
by  the  goldsmith  F.  T.  Germain  (both  illustrated 
111  The  Connoisseur  June  pp.  127  and  129). 

Even  Sotheby's  themselves  admitted  to  being 
surpi  i m  d  by  these  prices,  for  they  did  not  con- 
sider tin  furniture  of  a  significantly  higher  quality 
than  thai  figuring  in  any  other  of  their  more 
impott::     sales,  nor  better  even  than  examples 

pea        m  the  rooms  of  their  competitors. 

They  suggr  ted  that  the  sumptuous  and  authori- 
tative catalogue  coupled  with  world-wide 
advertising  created  an  extraordinary  interest, 
1  suited  in  the  great  influx  of  private 
col  Ik  tors  to  bid  directly  against  the  cream  of  the 
world's  antique  dealers. 

Olden  art 

JOSEPH  VERNET :  Harbour  scene  at  sunset  (21* 
x  39J  in.,  signed,  dated  1769,  £7,350  Christie's). 


Jean-Honore  Fragonard:  La  jardiniere;  girl  in 
white  dress  (34^  x  39  in.,  £36,000  Sotheby's). 
Picter  Brueghel  the  Younger:  peasant  wedding 
(i6i  x  27^  in.,  signed,  £16,800  Christie's). 
Aclbert  Cuyp :  Yacht  off  the  guard-house  on  the 
Kil  near  Dordrecht  (41  f  x  78  in.,  signed, 
£18,000  Sotheby's).  Lucas  Cranach  the  Elder: 
crucifixion  with  the  Virgin,  Magdalene  and 
John  (panel  24^  x  15$  in.,  £21,000  Christie's). 
Pieter  de  Hooch:  Interior  with  ladies  and 
gentleman  drinking  (25  x  3 1 J  in.,  signed, 
£11,000  Sotheby's).  Michael  Pachcr:  abbess  and 
abbott  in  a  landscape  (panel  20  x  14^  in.,  £7,825 
Christie's).  Bernardo  Bellotto:  Via  di  Ripetta 
(33i  x  57J  in.,  £30,000  Sotheby's).  Francesco 
Guardi:  still  lifes  with  tulips,  nasturtiums  etc  . 
(43  x  58  in.,  pair  £6,825  Christie's).  Jan  Bap- 
tist van  Fornenburgh:  roses  etc.  in  a  roemer 
(metal  13!  x  9jin.,  initialed,  £9,000 Sotheby's). 
Evaristo  Baschenis:  still  life  with  2  lutes,  violin, 
statuette  etc.,  on  carpeted  table  (27^  x  48 J  in., 
signed  Bergamo,  £7,350  Christie's).  Philippe  de 
Champaignc:  Jean-Baptistc  Colbert;  i  length 
(29^  x  22|  in.,  signed,  indistinctly  dated,  £7,500 
Sotheby's).  Agnolo  Bronzino:  Virgin  and  Child 
with  St.  Elizabeth  and  St.  John  (panel  40 J  • 
33  in.,  £4,200  Christie's).  Charles  Brooking: 
Calm  with  an  English  yacht  saluting  (15  x  22% 
in.,  signed,  £15,500  Sotheby's).  John  Constable: 
view  of  Nctlcy  Abbey  (11J  x  15 J  in.,  £6,300 
Christie's).  William  Marlow:  Nctlcy  Abbey, 
near  Southampton  (38^  x  56^  in.,  £945 
Christie's).  Joachim  Patcnier:  landscape  with 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine  (panel  15  x  19J 
in.,  £18,000  Sotheby's).  James  Pollard:  Mail 
coach  in  a  flood  (19^  x  29I  in.  signed,  dated 
1825,  £6,300  Christie's).  Willem  van  de  Velde 
the  younger:  Dutch  vessels  in  a  calm,  with  a 
Dutch  States  yacht  (20J  x  26  in.,  initialed,  dated 
l65(?)>  £l4i000  Sotheby's).  Francois  Boucher: 
Lovers  in  a  park,  with  a  shepherdess  (90  J  x  76 
in.,  signed  and  dated  1758,  £71,000  Sotheby's). 
William  Ashford:  Dublin  Bay  with  figures  on  a 
path  (35!  x  50  in.,  £2,100  Christie's).  Master 
of  the  life  of  the  Virgin:  Day  of  Judgement; 
Christ  enthroned  with  his  saints,  over  a  land- 
scape with  the  redeemed  and  damned  (panel 
22  x  16  in.,  £15,000  Sotheby's).  Clifton  Thom- 
son :  Ascot  Gold  Cup,  1843  ;  Ralph  winning  from 
St.  Francis  (31  x  53  in.,  £1,155  Christie's). 
Balthasar  van  der  Ast:  Tulips,  roses  etc.,  in  a 
roemer  (panel  14!  x  11  j  in.,  monogram, 
£10,600  Sotheby's).  John  ZofFany:  William 
Hodgson  and  his  family  (41^  x  54^  in.,  £1,890 
Christie's).  James  Ward:  Sir  Charles  Blunt 
attacking  a  boar  (27J  x  41J  in.,  signed,  dated 
1815,  £1,900  Sotheby's).  Joshua  Reynolds: 
Richard  Barwell  and  his  son  Edward  (88  x  61 
in.,  £1,785  Christie's).  Richard  Dadd:  Contra- 


diction ;  Oberon  and  Titania  (oval  24  x  21 
signed,  dated  1854-8,  £7,000  Sotheby's). 


Silver 

GEORGE  III  two-handled  cup  .11  id  c  over, 
shaped  bowl,  bright  cut,  with  2  applied  pla^H 
one  showing  .1  sailing  vessel,  the  othei  iVn 
.  .  .  Prince  of  Wales  (presented)  this  .  .^H 
Captain  Burton  (tor)  having  preserved  the  li^fl 
Countess  Noel  by  bringing  her  .  .  .  from  Ft^H 
.  .  .  August  29th  1792  (height  [8J  in.,  l'itts^fl 
Preedy,  179-.  760/.  11  dwt.,  £620  Sothcb^B 
George  III  epcrgne  of  Chinese  inspiration,  h^H 
shaped  central  basket,  4  circular  dishes,  4  circ^H 
baskets,  canopy  with  large  pineapple  finial,  ]H 
S  bells  (height  23 :;  in.,  Thomas  Pitts,  1762,^! 
oz.  5  dwt.,  £  1 ,600  (  hnstic\).  George  III  sihlfl 
gill  table  candlestic  ks,  decorated  with  birds  iH 
scrolling  floral  sprays  in  low  relief  (height  7I 
inscr.  'Made  tor  the  Abbey  at  Fonthil]  I 
Vulliamy  &  Son,  1800',  by  Paul  Storr,  isH 
34  oz.  13  dwt.,  pair  £1,200  Sotheby's).  (  luiH 
II  two-handled  silver-gilt  porringer  and  covW 
lower  part  chased  with  .1  hart  and  hound  amifl 
flowers  and  foliage  (height  7!  in.,  mark  FLB 
bird  below,  1669,  31  07.  14  dwt.,  £i,4fl 
(  hustie'si.  ( ieorge  I  oblong  inkstand,  2  mkwdfl 
and  pounce  pot,  hinged  cover  (width  9]  ifl 
Benjamin  Pyne,  1725,  36  oz.  6  dwt.,  £2,5! 
Sotheby's).  William  and  Mary  candlcsticlfl 
moulded  octagonal  bases,  baluster  stems  'heigS 
S4  in.,  mark:  3  birds  (?  swans)  1694,  40  ol 
8  dwt.  set  of  four  £3,600  Christie's).  George  (I 
candelabra,  tapered  quadrangular  stems,  bratfl 
ches  as  sprays  of  lilies  in  bud  and  full  flowcB 
3  lights  (height  22  in.,  Pitts  and  Preedy.  1 79*1 
184  oz.  10  dwt.,  £4,700  Sotheby's).  George  )| 
tea-kettle,  stand  and  lamp,  shoulder  chased  witl 
flowers,  shells  etc.,  fluted  spout,  3  paw-feet  wit!  I 
ribbon  and  shell  aprons,  swing  handle  (Paul  di 
Lamcrie,  1739,  67  oz.  6  dwt.,  £2,300  Christie's)  I 
George  II  escallop  shells,  mussel  and  winkle  feel 
(width  4$  in.,  Paul  de  Lameric,  1733,  28  oz.  u 
dwt.,  four  £4,800  Sotheby's).  Louis  XV  ecuelle 
and  cover,  plain  with  shaped  handles  chased 
with  a  shell  and  with  beaded  borders  (diam. 
6£  in.,  Nicolas  Outrebon,  Paris,  1744,  22  oz. 
9 dwt.,  £1,000  Christie's).  Charles  II  oval  casket, 
hinged  cover,  cast  scroll  and  paw  support 
(width  6£  in.,  mark  I.H.  fleur-de-lis  and  2  pellets 
below,  1672,  12  oz.  10  dwt.,  £1,500  Sotheby's). 
Centrepiece  made  like  an  oval  temple,  galleried 
base  with  laurel  spray  feet  and  figure  of  Apollo 
beneath  fluted  domed  canopy  on  six  columns 
surmounted  by  a  figure  of  fame ;  2  dessert  dishes 
(height  2i£  in.,  W.  Pitts  &  J.  Preedy,  1799-  H3 
oz.  15  dwt.,  £460  Christie's). — David  Coombs. 
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International 
Saleroom 


I  Roelant  Jacobsz  Savery.  Luxuriant  landscape  with  birds,  signed  and  dated  1624,  26  <  42  inches. 
"]i,ooo  (Phillips,  Son  &  Neale).  2.  One  of  a  pair  of  se»  er<  -.  jade  libation  vessels,  Chia  Ch'ing. 
•ollars  2,700  (Parke-Bernet).  3.  Parcel-gilt,  8  inch  high  si'.\  I  .  ousse  armorial  tankard,  by  Hans 
•cheibsrad,  Konstanz,  c.  1660.  Dollars  1,700  (Parke-Bernet).  4.  Mark  Rothko.  Two  Darks  in 
led  (No.  44).  Dollars  10,000  (Parke-Bernet).  5.  One  of  a  pair  of  George  XI  carved  and  gilded  walnut 
imchairs.  Dollars  3,550  (Parke-Bernet).  £1  =  2  79  Dollars. 


International 
Saleroom 


■Nit 


6.  A  late  Louis  XV  parquetry  table  de  chevet,  signed  M.  Carlin,J.M.E.,  21  inches  wide  by  30^  inches 
high.  ,£20,000  (Sotheby's).  7.  Regence  period  Savonnerie  tapestry,  5m  24  X  4m  10.  NF.  350,000 
(Palais  Galliera,  Paris).  8.  One  of  a  pair  of  Vincennes  baskets  of  flowers,  l6i  inches  high  overall,  the 
baskets  9  inches  wide,  one  1756.  ,£23,000  (Sotheby's).  9.  An  Elizabeth  I  silver-gilt  ostrich  egg  cup 
and  cover,  14J  inches  high,  1584,  maker's  mark  a  heart  over  two  clubs  in  saltire.  ,£8,500  (Christie's). 
In  1959  this  cup  was  sold  in  the  same  saleroom  for  only  ,£4,400.  10.  A  rare  Capodimonte  figure 
of  The  Porcelain  Seller,  modelled  by  Giuseppe  Gricci,  8  inches  high,  impressed  fleur-de-lis  mark. 
,£4,410  (Christie's). 
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International 
Saleroom 


16 


.  Joachin/Patenier.  Landscape,  with  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine,  panel,  15  x  19I  inches.  £18,000 
otheby's).  12.  Louis  XV  oval  gold  snuffbox  inset  with  miniatures  of  Dutch  peasant  scenes  after 
eniers  and  Willaerts,  3  J  inches  wide  by  l|  inches  high,  Paris,  c.  1765,  with  the  poincon  of  J.  J.  Pre- 
ost.  £4,200  (Christie's).  13.  J-A.  Houdon.  Bust  of  Louise  Brougniart,  height  Om  51.  NF.  26,000 
*alais  Galliera).  14.  Terracotta  bust  of  a  child,  by  Louis  Claude  Vasse,  height  16  inches.  Dollars 
000  (Parke-Bernet).  15.  An  important  George  II  sonp-iureen  and  stand,  21J  inches  wide  overall, 
f  Paul  Crespin,  1740.  £8,500  (Christie's).  Sent  for  sale  by  Mrs.  James  de  Rothschild,  this  tureen 
as  bought  at  Christie's  in  1888  for  £178  by  Baron  FerOiiuna  U  Rothschild.  16.  Flemish  swept- 
ilt  rapier,  early  seventeenth-century.  £800  (Sotheby's). 

]l  =  2  69  Dollars  =  13  70  NF. 


A  Turkish  gentleman  dressed  for  a  court  function.  Engraving  by  Gerard  3.  Clergyman  of  a  Mosque.  Engraving  by  Jean-Baptiste  Haussard. 
an-Baptiste  Scotin. 


\n  eighteenth-century 
Turkish  Delight 


JEROME  IRVING  SMITH 


3U  E  to  the  initiative  of  Charles  Comtc  de  Fcrriol,  ambassa- 
dor from  the  King  of  France  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  from 
699  to  17 10,  there  is  extant  today  a  most  delightful  and  fascinat- 
ag  collection  of  engravings,  depicting  not  only  the  various  pcr- 
onages  attached  to  the  Grand  Seraglio,  palace  of  the  Sultans,  but 
Iso  offering  splendid  illustrations  of  the  costumes  worn  in  the 
dear  East  during  de  Fcrriol's  incumbancy  in  that  part  of  the 
orld.  These  prints,  first  published  in  17 14,  under  the  title, 
Receuil  de  Cent  Estampes  Rcpresentant  Differentcs  Nations  du 
evant  Tirees  Sur  les  Tableaux  Peints  d'Aprcs  Natures  en  1707  ct 
708,  par  les  Ordres  de  M.  de  Fcrriol,  Ambassadeur  du  Roi  a  la 
l*orte  et  Gravees  par  les  Soins  de  M.  le  Hay,  Paris,'  became  the 
spiration  for  porcelain  makers  in  several  eighteenth-century 
iiuropean  factories  to  design  and  produce  Oricnul  fig  ires  based 
»n  them;  they  also  made  choice  and  excellent  contributions  to 
wo  charming  vandalisms  of  a  polite  age — dressed  pictures  and 


decoupagc,  pastimes  to  which  eighteenth-century  ladies  and  even 
gentlemen  were  much  addicted. 

De  Ferriol  (163 7- 1722),  after  having  commanded  a  corps  of 
French  troops  in  Hungary  successfully,  was  chosen  by  his  King  to 
succeed  Chatcauncuf  as  Minister  to  the  Sublime  Fort,  Court  of 
Sultan  Mustapha  II.  Upon  entering  Constantinople  on  1st 
December,  1699,  de  Fcrriol  immediately  notified  the  Grand 
Vizier  of  his  arrival  in  order  to  arrange  an  audience  before  the 
Grand  Seigneur.  A  date  was  set  for  December  26,  upon  which 
occasion  the  new  ambassador  set  forth  from  his  palace  in  the 
Faubourg  de  Pera  accompanied  by  an  imposing  retinue  of  sixty 
horses  bearing  an  assortment  of  gifts  from  the  King  of  France  to 
the  Sultan  including  a  huge,  ornate  looking  glass  and  a  han  - 
somely  decorated  clock  which  not  only  told  the  time  but  ;  so 
marked  the  phases  of  the  moon  and  thermometer. 

At  the  Grand  Seraglio,  he  proceeded  in  festive  pageantry  as  far 
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as  the  second  court  where  his  Monarch's  presents  were  parade 
about  for  display  while  he  and  his  followers  were  served  a  sum] 
tuous  feast  surrounded  by  walls  and  ceiling  glittering  of  gold  ar 
hanging  gems  as  they  sat  upon  velvet  divans  set  upon  a  shinir 
gold  floor.  The  moment  for  de  Ferriol's  presentation  to  tl 
Sultan  came  at  the  finish  of  the  banquet.  For  this  auspicious  ccn  t 
mony,  it  was  required  that  he  be  clad  in  a  costume  befitting  tl 
eye  of  the  Grand  Seigneur— a  caftan  of  silver  or  gold  brocac  I 
trimmed  with  sable  and  fastened  by  a  jewelled  girdle.  While  bcin 
so  elegantly  robed,  it  was  discovered  that  de  Fcrriol  was  wearin 
his  sword  of  office.  Since  no  one,  not  even  members  of  tbj 
Sultan's  household,  was  permitted  to  appear  before  His  Eminent 
armed  in  any  way,  an  attempt  was  made  to  divest  him  of  th 
weapon.  De  Fcrrjol,  however,  would  not  hear  of  it,  believing  th  j 
was  an  insult  to  his  Sovereign.  Regardless  of  the  danger  to  h 
life,  he  refused  to  remove  the  sword,  indignantly  retrieved  th,, 
presents  to  the  Sultan,  and  departed  without  an  audience.  Lnckih 
for  him,  he  did  not  have  his  head  cut  off  or  his  hands  and  fctj 
neatly  chopped  clean,  a  favourite  Turkish  revenge.  Later,  th 
awkward  situation  was  remedied  by  Versailles  where  it  wa, 
decided  that  in  the  future,  ambassadors  to  the  Sublime  Port  mujJ 
leave  their  swords  in  their  palaces  before  being  received  by  th 
Grand  and  Lordly  Seigneur. 

In  spite  of  de  Ferriol's  audacity  and  reckless  behaviour,  he  wa. 
finally  permitted  to  exercise  his  duties  in  Constantinople  although 
not  without  experiencing  many  disagreements  due  to  his  rash, 
ness.  The  Grand  Vizier  dismissed  the  whole  thing  by  claiming 
his  brain  was  addled.  In  any  event,  he  was  spared  serious  con. 
sequences  actually  in  all  likelihood  due  to  the  fact  that  a  revolt  o' 
the  Janissary  Corps  was  brewing.  The  Janissaries  were  a  private 
army  of  the  Sultan  who  acted  as  his  personal  guard  and  took  t<, 
war  only  when  he  did.  In  earlier  days,  during  the  great  period  o 
Turkish  conquests,  they  were  a  brave  and  valuable  asset,  bu. 
when  the  Sultans  became  more  interested  in  remaining  at  bona 
in  the  Seraglio  than  in  leading  troops  to  battle,  this  army,  con- 
sisting of  thousands,  turned  into  a  dangerous,  dissatisfied  horde, 
committing  thefts,  setting  fires,  and  was  deadly  active  in  starting 
revolutions.  The  Janissaries  became  so  vindictive  and  powcrfu 
that  they  were  the  terror  of  each  Sultan,  who  was  truly  a  captive, 
of  his  own  bodyguards  and  at  their  mercy.  In  1703,  Mustapha  I; 
was  deposed  by  them  and  his  brother,  Ahmed  III,  placed  upor, 
the  Turkish  throne.  Then  began  one  of  the  most  glorious  period" 
of  the  Grand  Seraglio,  magnificent  beyond  words,  for  Ahmcc, 
III  made  his  court  such  a  brilliant  one,  his  reign  became  known  as; 
the  Age  of  Tulips. 

Ahmed  developed  a  passion  for  tulips  and  collected  every 
known  variety  of  them  from  Europe  as  well  as  the  Orient;  from 
Venice  he  imported  superb  glass  vases  to  put  them  in.  Springtime 
became  a  lavish  tulip  festival  in  the  gardens  of  the  Seraglio  pren 
dominated  by  the  exotic  bloom  of  thousands  of  these  gorgeously 
coloured  bulbs.  During  fetes  at  night,  guests  clothed  themselves, 
in  fabrics  dyed  the  colours  of  tulips  and  draped  themselves  with 
jewels  of  contrasting  brilliance.  Ambulatory  low  lighting  of  the. 

4.  Above.  Intelligent  captive  boys,  originally  kidnapped  when  children 
from  subject  Christian  States,  were  enrolled  in  the  Palace  School  inside  the 
Grand  Seraglio.  After  extensive  training,  they  acted  as  pages,  and  upon 
graduation  they  became  eligible  for  positions  of  trust  such  as  Chief., 
Accountant,  Chief  Hunstmen,  Chief  Executioner,  etc.  If  gay  and  witty, 
they  became  Boon  Companions  to  the  Sultan,  read  to  him,  hunted  with 
him,  and  kept  him  amused.  They  also  might  be  appointed  governors  of 
Turkish  provinces  or  spies  on  provincial  governors.  Engraving  by  Gerard 
Jean-Baptiste  Scotin. 

5.  Left.  A  Turkish  woman  smoking  a  pipe.  Engraving  by  Gerard  Jean-  . 
Baptiste  Scotin. 
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J  lip  beds  was  provided  by  candles  strapped  to  the  backs  of 
lindrcds  of  tortoises,  while  miraculous  birds  sang  from  luxur- 
fuslv  ornamented  cages  suspended  from  trees.  Each  season  one 
■ght  of  the  festival  was  reserved  for  the  ladies  of  the  harem  who 
■jganized  a  bazaar  at  which  the  Sultan  was  the  sole  patron.  For 
fl  eir  delight,  he  provided  a  candy  hunt  for  goodies  hidden  among 
We  tulips,  and  later  the  fortunate  ones  were  awarded  prizes 
I  stributed  by  the  Chief  White  Eunuch. 

■  According  to  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  whose  husband 
was  a  British  envoy  to  Ahmed's  court,  the  royal  gardeners  were 
¥  gaily  dressed  that  'at  a  distance  they  appeared  like  a  parterre  of 
flips.'  Lady  Mary  also  observed,  during  a  dinner  given  by  a  wife 

■  the  Sultan,  that  her  hostess  wore,  '200  emeralds  every  one  as 
"■tge  as  a  half-crown  piece',  plus  four  strings  of  pearls,  'every  one 
I  large  as  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's'.  She  also  noted  in  her 

■  miniscences  that  the  tableware  was  of  gold  studded  with 
lamonds  while  the  tablecloth  and  napkins  were  embroidered 
With  silk  and  gold.  Ahmed's  resplendent  reign  lasted  until  1730, 
■when  he  was  deposed  by  the  Janissaries  and  placed  in  prison, 

■  here  he  lived  until  1736  to  die  of  poison  or  apoplexy. 

■  No  wonder  de  Ferriol,  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  the  Turkish 
•urt,  was  inspired  to  employ  an  artist  to  record  the  people 
Isociated  with  this  almost  mythically  bizarre  palace  as  well  as  to 

pture  something  of  the  colourful  customs  of  this  most  fabulous 
ace.  Fortunately  he  did,  too;  for  he  has  provided  us  with  a 

iriously  almost  photographic  account  of  a  golden  Turkish 
'■nod  which  otherwise  would  have  been  preserved  only  by  the 

rittcn  word.  It  was  these  drawings  which  de  Ferriol  later,  upon 
Its  recall  to  Paris,  entrusted  to  Monsieur  lc  May  who,  in  turn, 
llisted  (for  a  price)  various  well-known  engravers  to  prepare 

cm  for  publication. 

Six  artists,  working  in  this  medium,  were  employed:  Jcan- 
Bptiste  Haussard  (c.  1 679- 1 749) ,  Philippe  Simmoneau  (born  in 
aris,  February  3,  1685),  Gerardjean-Baptiste  Scotin  (1671-1716), 
ernard  Baron  (1696-1762  or  1766),  Pierre  Rochefort  (born  in 
aris,  1673 — died  in  Lisbon,  1728)  and  Jacques  De  Franssieres,  of 
horn  little  is  known  excepting  that  he  was  an  engraver  at 
eauvais.  Haussard,  born  in  Dennevoux,  Diocese  of  Verdun, 
nitated  the  style  of  Benoit  Andran,  worked  with  the  Crozat 
ollections,  and  did  many  mythologic.il  subjects.  Philippe  Snn- 
loncau  was  called  'Simmoneau,  the  Son',  tor  he  came  of  a  family 
f  engravers,  his  father  being  Charles-Louis  and  his  uncle,  Louis 
immoneau.  Philippe,  pupil  of  his  father,  did  engravings  after 
alian  masters;  but  although  he  was  mentioned  in  the  wills  of  his 
ther  and  uncle  with  the  title,  'dessinateur  et  gravure,'  his  works 
'ere  little  esteemed,  excepting  for  those  he  did  for  de  Ferriol. 
-erard  Jcan-Baptistc  Scotin,  a  Parisian  by  birth,  was  the  son  of 
»crard  Scotin  also  an  engraver.  He  engraved  portraits,  landscapes 
id  ornaments  after  Rigaud,  Boucher,  Watteau,  Lancret,  and 
ater,  among  others.  On  9th  October,  [695,  he  married  Gene- 
ieve  Michcz.  Bernard  Baron  was  a  student  and  step-son  of 
'ardieu,  engraver.  Later  he  did  engravings  for  the  celebrated 
ditor  Boydcll  of  London  where  he  eventually  worked  and  ended 
lis  life  bringing  forth  a  series  of  hunting  scenes  as  well.  Pierre 
.ochefort  made  engravings  after  Gillot,  Watteau  and  Rigaud. 

Above.  A  Mohammedan  lawyer.  Engraving  by  Gerard  Jean-Baptiste 
cotin. 

.  Right.  The  Chief  Gardener  was  also  the  Chief  Executioner  by'which 
acongruous  combine  of  duties  he  displayed  the  tv.  •  most  outstanding 
baracteristics  of  the  Turk;  ruthless  ferocity  and  chiMlik<  delight  in 
•eautiful  flowers.  The  Grand  Seraglio  was  surrounded  by  garj.-.is  which 
cere  tended  by  four  thousand  gardeners.  Engraving  by  Gerard  Jean- 
laptiste  Scotin. 


In  1714,  le  Hay  issued  an  elegant  edition  of  a  hundred  of  thl 
engravings,  without  any  introduction  or  explanation  other  tkfla 
the  captions  on  the  prints  themselves,  and  a  title  page.  IncludS 
among  the  hundred  were  plates  showing  Hungarians,  Africl 
women,  Greek  women,  Albanians,  and  a  Demoiselle  ValaqiH 
The  following  year,  171 5,  another  edition  was  brought  for II 
this  time  with  a  printed  explanatory  text,  plus  two  new  engrail 
ings  and  a  music  plate.  De  Fcrriol,  himself,  narrated  his  advcll 
tures  in  the  Levant  in  a  printed  address  which  preceded  the  collclj 
tion.  One  of  the  new  prints  showed  Dervishes  in  their  tcniill 
and  the  other  the  burial  of  a  Turk. 

Between  the  years  1760  and  1770,  Gaspero  Bruschi,  a  FloraB 
tine  sculptor,  associated  with  the  porcelain  factory  founded  ill 
Carlo  Ginori  in  1737,  at  Doccia,  near  Florence,  became  inspirJj 
by  the  de  Ferriol  engravings  to  do  a  score  of  terra-cotta  modM 
(later  to  be  transformed  into  porcelain  figures)  fashioned  aftfl 
them.  Bruschi,  confirmed  in  1742  as  Master  of  the  porcelaH 
modellers,  and,  in  the  same  year,  rewarded  for  his  fine  talcrll 
with  the  honour  of  being  made  a  Member  of  the  FlorentinJ 
Academy  of  Design,  was  responsible  for  all  the  most  importall 
produce  of  the  Doccia  factory  during  his  long  years  with  it.  Trll 
Oriental  statuettes,  created  from  the  de  Fcrriol  collection, 'may. ■ 
be  considered  worthy  of  being  classed  among  the  best  cxamplfl 
of  European  porcelain',  according  to  Leonardo  Ginori-Lisci  ill 
his  article,  'Some  Little-Known  Porcelain  from  the  Doccll 
Factory'  (see  The  Connoisseur,  December,  1959).  They  probablH 
surpassed  the  figures,  known  to  have  been  produced  from  thll 
same  inspiration  in  other  porcelain  factories  outside  Italy. 

The  collection  of  de  Ferriol  engravings,  which  prompted  thl 
author  to  write  this  article,  was  made  into  dressed  pictures  soincl 
time  after  their  issue  in  1714.  The  'gravurc  drcssc'  was  a  form  ol 
home  amusement  indulged  in  by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  thl 
eighteenth  century,  wherein  they  cut  out  the  costume  part  ol 
figures  in  an  engraving,  leaving  the  face,  outlines,  hands,  feet,  an< 
certain  other  features,  and  underneath  the  openings  pasted  it 
fabrics;  in  other  words  actually  dressed  the  engraved  figures  witl 
cloth  clothes.  The  finished  work  was  then  protected  with  j 
backing,  usually  a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  and  framed  under  glas 
to  be  used  as  wall  decoration.  The  present  collection  of  drcssej 
pictures  could  well  have  been  executed  in  Turkey,  for  the  fabrics 
used  are  certainly  as  lavish  as  those  worn  in  the  Grand  Seraglio! 
such  as  gold  and  silver  brocades,  colourful  embroideries,  cii 
velvet,  handsome  silks  with  charming  appliqued  designs,  tapes- 
tried weaves,  furs,  and  gold  and  silver  net. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  other  sets  of  the  Levantine  engraving! 
were  cut  up  for  decoupage,  that  even  greater  rage  than  the  dresscc 
picture  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  attested  to  by  a  Mademoiselle 
Aisse.  Aisse,  a  born  noble  Circassian,  was  one  of  those  hordes  o£ 
children  kidnapped  by  the  Turks,  and  liter  sold  in  Constantin-I 
ople.  She,  however,  was  purchased  at  the  age  of  four  by  dc 
Ferriol  soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  Turkish  capital,  pointing  oufl 
another  proof  of  the  great  influence  the  world  of  the  Turk  had. 
over  the  French  ambassador.  Yet,  de  Ferriol  had  the  foresight  to'» 


8.  Above.  The  Chef  planned  all  the  meals  of  the  Sultan  w  hich  were  served 
to  him  by  two  hundred  waiters  who  arranged  themselves  in  a  long  line 
from  the  kitchen  to  the  table  passing  the  dishes  from  hand  to  hand  w  ithout 
the  slightest  sound.  The  food  was  served  in  celadon  dishes  because  porcelain 
was  supposed  to  have  the  power  to  render  poisoned  food  harmless. 
Engraving  by  Gerard  Jean-Baptiste  Scotin. 

9.  Left.  Street  candy  vendor.  Engraving  by  Gerard  Jean-Baptiste  Scotin. 
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10.  A  Turkish  girl  playing  a  stringed 
musical  instrument  known  as  the  Canon. 
Engraving  by  Gerard  Jean-Baptistc 
Scotin.  All  illustrations  are  from  the 
Author's  Collection. 


d  his  small  slave  back  to  France  to  be  educated  in  the  home  of 
sister-in-law,  and  there  to  mature  and  await  the  homecoming 
the  old  roue.  In  the  end  Ai'ssc  was  destined  for  far  greater  fame 
in  her  wicked  benefactor;  for  towards  the  close  of  her  thirty- 
iht  years  of  life,  she  wrote  a  fascinating  scries  of  letters  to  her 
•iss  friend,  a  Madame  de  Calandrini.  Afterwards,  these  letters 
re  published,  first  in  1787,  with  notes  bv  Voltaire  in  a  single 
lume,  and  then  in  1 806,  combined  with  the  letters  of  Mcsdames 
Villars,  la  Fayette,  and  de  Tencin.  In  one  of  her  letters  Aissc 
s:  'We  are  here  in  the  height  of  anew  passion  for  cutting  up . . . 
gravings,  just  as  we  were  last  year  for  cup  and  ball.  Every  lady, 
:at  and  small,  is  cutting  away.  These  cuttings  are  pasted  on 
cets  of  pasteboard  and  then  varnished.  We  make  wall  panels, 
eens,  and  fireboards  of  them.  There  are  books  of  engravings 
lich  cost  up  to  a  hundred  livres  a-piece.  If  this  fashion  ( ontinues, 
;y  will  cut  up  Raphaels'.  In  another  letter  she  writes:  "I he  Due 


de  Gcvrcs  in  Saint-Ouen  received  in  bed,  a  bed  draped  with  lace 
and  ribbons,  covered  with  a  flower-strewn  counterpane;  on  one 
side  is  his  knotting,  on  the  other  a  decoupage;  20  attendants  sur- 
round him,  in  a  green  livery  of  his  own  designing'. 

Still,  regardless  of  the  destination  of  the  prints,  thanks  to  de 
Fcrriol's  interest  and  desire  to  show  the  rest  of  his  world  what  he 
discovered  in  the  Levant,  we  have  a  fine  record  to  consult  today; 
a  record  which  illustrates  vividly  the  splendour  of  the  Grand 
Seraglio,  the  dazzling  costumes  worn  in  it,  the  lavish  furnishings 
of  its  rooms,  the  curious  customs  of  its  peoples,  the  games  they 
played,  the  stringed  musical  instruments  they  plucked,  the  pipes 
they  smoked,  their  methods  of  spinning,  how  they  drank  coffee, 
and  even  the  sights  in  the  streets  outside  the  Seraglio  such  1 
candy  vendors  and  a  charitable  Dervish  carrying  water  in  a  go? 
skin  on  the  back  of  his  horse  to  pass  on  to  the  poor  and  sick.  It  s 
truly  a  delectable  Turkish  delight. 
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The  Jan  Martense  Schenck  House 

FUNDS  made  available  by  an  anonymous 
foundation  served  to  finance  the  restoration 
and  installation  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  New 
York,  of  one  of  the  few  remaining  Dutch  resid- 
ences of  the  seventeenth  century  in  the  New 
York  region.  Now  permanently  installed  on  the 
fourth  floor,  it  is  the  earliest  of  the  twenty- 
two  period  restorations  at  the  museum. 

The  Schenck  house  is  representative  of  the 
first  phase  of  European  settlement  in  America, 
serving  as  i  link  between  the  architectural  trad- 
itions of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Worlds. 
While  much  of  the  period  may  still  be  found 
in  the  New  England  region,  amazingly  little 
has  been  preserved  in  the  New  York  area.  For 
this  reason,  the  Schenck  restoration  assumes 
major  importance,  both  artistically  and  historic- 
ally. The  museum  justly  comments:  'as  the  first 
colonizers  of  New  York,  the  Dutch  can  also  be 
considered  among  our  first  architects'.  The 
Schenck  cottage,  of  sufficiently  modest  propor- 
tions to  nestle  comfortably  in  one  of  the  mus- 


eum's vast  galleries,  is  the  small  acorn  from 
which  tall  skyscrapers  grew. 

The  original  owner  of  the  house,  a  sturdy 
Dutchman  named  Jan  Martense  Schenck, 
migrated  to  this  country  in  1650,  from  the  de- 
clining sea-port  of  Amersfort.  According  to 
family  tradition,  Schenck  built  his  house  about 
twenty-five  years  later,  when  he  purchased  the 
tide-water  mill  on  an  island  in  Jamaica  Bay 
which  formed  part  of  a  community  called  New 
Amersfort,  a  name  later  changed  to  Flatlands. 
In  the  possession  of  the  family  until  1906,  and 
continuously  lived  in  for  277  years  (a  tremend- 
ous record  for  the  New  World)  the  house  was 
dismantled  in  1952  and  presented  to  the  Museum 
by  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacific  Co.  In  the 
course  of  time,  it  had  been  burdened  with  many 
additions.  However  it  was  known  from  original 
documents  that  the  house  had  been  initially  a 
two-room,  storey-and-a-half  structure,  with  a 
central  double  fireplace  and  symmetrica!  gable 
ends.  The  west  wall  was  solid,  with  an  overhang 
to  serve  as  an  animal  shelter.  The  excrescences 


that  had  swelled  up  the  humble  cottage  to  an 
eleven-room  mansion  presented  a  complete 
picture  of  architectural  development  in  America 
from  the  seventeenth  to  the  late  nineteenth  cen-» 
tury,  but  they  interfered  with  the  basic  plan  and 
could  not  be  included  in  the  restoration,  inl 
tended  to  preserve  ihc  original  core:  the  clap-l 
board  and  shingle  building,  41  x  22  feet,  as  ■ 
had  stood  on  Jan  Martense  Schcnck's  farm  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one  acres. 

This  has  been  accomplished,  and  the  two 
rooms  of  the  Schenck  house  have  been  furnishedl 
'with  the  objective  of  making  the  interior  both! 
logical  and  representative  of  the  17th  and  earlyl 
1 8th  century.  The  south  room  of  the  house  com-j 
bines  the  kitchen  with  the  front  and  main  room,] 
and  the  furnishings  for  the  most  part  are  func- 
tional. A  large  slab  top  table  dominates  this* 
room  and  other  pieces  include  a  I7th-ccnturyj 
cupboard,  a  Dutch  linen  press,  a  linen  storage! 
chest  with  ball  feet,  and  brass,  pewter,  woodJ 
and  earthenware  bowls,  plates,  and  related 
kitchen  ware.  The  north  room,  a  bcdroom-1 
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acing  page.  The  North  Room,  Jan  Martense  Schenck  House.  The  Brooklyn  Museum.  Above  left.  Adriaen  Pietersz  van  de  Venne.  A  Dutch  Proverb.  Weldon 
■ollection.  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design.  Above  right.  Gentile  Bellini.  A  Camel.  Pen,  brown  ink,  158  <  214  mm.  Lent  byjanos  Scholz.  Yale  University 
rt  Gallery.  Below.  Drinking  bowl  of  pure  gold.  Height :  8  in.  Iran,  Hassanlu,  9th  century  B.C.  Archaeological  Museum,  Tehran.  The  Smithsonian  Insti- 
•tion. 
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Lacquered  jewellery  box.  13  £  X  i8f  X  12  J  in.  Late  Safaird,  beginning  18th  century.  Collection 
Foroughi,  Tehran.  The  Smithsonian  Institution. 


parlor,  contains  more  stylish  and  finer  furniture, 
with  its  oval-topped,  gate-leg  table,  Turkey 
work  chairs  and  a  large  Kas,  or  wardrobe.  Uni- 
quely Dutch  features  of  this  room  are  the  two 
bedboxes  and  the  hooded  fireplace  edged  with 
Delft  tiles.  The  posts  and  beams  of  the  interior 
are  stained  a  reddish  walnut,  the  plaster  walls 
made  with  local  sand  are  pinkish.  Laboratory 
examination  of  the  original  clapboards  showed 
them  to  have  been  painted  with  a  dark  gray  pig- 
ment'. 

For  additional  details,  we  refer  our  readers  to 
the  illustrated  guide  to  the  Jan  Martense  Schenck 
House,  prepared  by  Marvin  Schwartz,  Curator 
of  Decorative  Arts. 

Northern  Baroque  Paintings  and 
Drawings 

AT  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  Museum 
of  Art  this  summer,  the  emphasis  was  placed  on 
the  achievements  of  Northern  masters,  with  the 
showing  of  a  notable  group  of  seventeenth- 
century  paintings  from  the  collection  assembled 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Weldon. 

A  Dutch  Proverb  by  Adriaen  Pietcrsz  van  dc 
Venne  (t  589-1665) — reputed  for  his  portraits  of 
the  Danish  royal  family,  as  well  as  for  his  illus- 
tration of  the  poems  of  Jacob  Cats — displays  the 
mastery  oi  draughtsmanship  for  which  the  artist 
is  renowned  in  his  justly  admired  'grisaille' 
work.  Yet,  the  Italianate  influence  is  clearly  in 
evidence  there  and  the  giant  form  of  Rubens  is 
palpably  present.  In  mood,  the  conception  is 
Flemish,  at  once  ribald  and  cynical,  but  the 
execution  shows  exquisite  sophistication  and 
patent  avoidance  of  the  harsh  linearism  too  often 
associated  with  the  artistic  idiom  of  Northern 
Europe. 

This  softening  of  visual  expression  was 
paralleled  by  a  similar  development  in  the  way 


of  life.  Paintings  then  begin  to  lose  the  monu- 
mental proportions  of  former  ages;  they  are 
designed  rather  for  private  enjoyment  in 
'cabinets'.  Characteristically,  most  of  the  paint- 
ings in  the  Weldon  collection  arc  intimate  in 
scale.  Among  such  works  on  view  at  Rhode 
Island  were  three  small  panels  by  Pieter  Brue- 
ghel, the  Younger;  a  portrait  by  Sir  Anthony 
van  Dyck ;  some  landscapes  by  Jan  van  Goyen 
and  Jacob  van  Ruisdael;  and  a  portrait  by  the 
French  artist,  Simon  Vouet. 

Italian  Drawings  at  Yale 

ANDREW  C.  RITCHIE,  director  of  the  Yak- 
Gallery,  and  Egbert  Havcrkamp-Bcgemann, 
curator  of  drawings  and  prints,  have  com- 
mented in  their  joint  introduction  to  the  cata- 
logue of  a  recent  showing  of  the  Janos  Scholz 
collection  at  Yale  that  'no  private  collector  111 
this  country  and  only  a  few  museums  can  show 
drawings  of  such  variety  and  quality'.  Under- 
standably, the  explanation  for  this  exalted 
standard  is  to  be  found  in  the  personality  of  the 
well-known  collector:  'A  musician  and  a 
collector,  Janos  Scholz  practises  both  arts  with 
equal  sensitivity  and  magnanimity.  As  a  per- 
forming artist,  he  shares  with  his  audience  his 
rare  aesthetic  insight.  As  a  collector,  he  has  not 
been  content  to  acquire  drawings  for  his  per- 
sonal pleasure  but  has  repeatedly  allowed  them 
to  be  included  in  exhibitions  devoted  to  a  par- 
ticular theme  and  has  consented  to  show  large 
parts  of  his  collection  in  special  exhibitions  in 
this  country  and  Europe'. 

The  artists  represented  are  among  the  greatest 
figures  in  Italian  art,  including  Bellini,  Carpac- 
cio,  Gozzoli,  Monaco,  Pisanello,  Beccafumi,  the 
Carraci,  Pontormo,  Tintoretto,  Titian,  Guer- 
cino,  Domenichino,  Rosa,  Guardi,  and  Canal- 
etto.  Raphael  is  represented  by  the  only  drawing 


in  a  private  collection  in  the  United  Sf\;  1 
Personification  of  Earthquake,  a  silverpoint  stiy  j 
for  a  tapestry  in  the  Vatican. 

An  illustrated,  32-pagc  catalogue  has  bin  I 
prepared  by  Ellen  Sharp,  Assistant  CuratorW  1 
Prints  at  the  Gallery.  The  exhibition  compifiJ 
eighty-six  drawings  ranging  in  time  from  |e  I 
Florentine  Trecento  to  the  late  Venetian  roccl.  I 

A  particularly  pleasant  aspect  of  the  JaVl 
Scholz  collection — to  which  we  have  11  J 
occasion  to  allude  previously  in  these  colurk  | 
(March  1963)— is  the  number  of  exceedintl 
fine  animal  studies  included — among  whiij,  i 
Two  water-bu  ffaloes  yoked,  by  Pisanello,  AW  I;  I 
Bull  by  Giulo  Romano,  etc. — and  the  splcnilJ 
Camel  by  no  less  a  man  than  Gentile  Bcllrf| 
now  illustrated  in  this  report.  This  accurate  a-n 
exquisite  study  of  the  'ship  of  the  desert'  brirll 
to  mind  the  wonderful  'Oriental'  work  done  m 
the  great  Renaissance  master  during  his  trip  M 
Constantinople  in  1479  when  he  executed  til 
famous  portrait  of  Sultan  Mahomet  II. 

7,000  Years  of  Iranian  Art 

ON  view  at  the  National  Gallery,  Washingto 
D.C.,  until  July  19th  an  exhibition  of  ancic 
Persian  art  comprises  over  seven  hundred  ar 
fifty  objects  of  unusual  interest  and  prcciousnej 
About  one  third  of  the  group  have  been  lent  fH 
the  Archaeological  Museum  in  Tehran ;  th 
remainder  come  from  the  private  collection  C 
Mohsen  Foroughi,  formerly  Dean  of  the  Dt 
partment  of  Fine  Arts  of  the  University  c1 
Tehran. 

Many  of  the  objects  on  display  are  recent  dis 
covcrics  and  are  on  view  for  the  first  time  in  th? 
country.  Among  these,  the  Hassanlu  gold  bow 
on  the  ninth  century  B.C.,  discovered  in  195s  lv 
the  American  archaeologist  R.  Dyson,  of  tlw 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  scope  of  m 
exhibition,  as  the  title  indicates,  ranges  fron 
pre-history  to  the  mid-nineteenth  century.  Ar 
example  of  mankind's  earliest  attempts  at  art- 
istic expression,  next  to  cave  paintings,  is  the 
severely  stylized  Tcpe  Hissar  III  White  Marbh- 
Female  that  rejoins,  at  an  interval  of  several' 
milleniums,  the  most  daring  conceptions  of  con- 
temporary art. 

While  many  of  the  objects  are  of  precious' 
metal  (gold  and  silver),  the  exhibition  also  in-J 
eludes  pottery,  glass,  textiles,  and  paintings.  The' 
selection  from  the  Tehran  Museum  collections 
was  made  by  Dr.  Richard  Ettinghausen,  head' 
curator  of  Near  Eastern  Art,  Freer  Gallery  on 
Art,  while  the  selection  from  the  Foroughi 
collection  was  entrusted  to  Professor  Roman 
Ghirshman,  director  of  the  French  Archaeologi- 
cal Mission  in  Iran. 

A  permanent  record  of  this  notable  show  is 
preserved  in  a  copiously  illustrated  catalogue 
with  introductory  texts  by  Professor  Edith 
Porada  of  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
and  Dr.  Richard  Ettinghausen.  The  exhibition  is 
scheduled  to  tour  major  art  museums  through-  j 
out  the  country.  The  itinerary  (to-date)  in- 1 
eludes :  the  William  Rockhill  Nelson  Gallery-  I 
Atkins  Museum,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  (October  I 
10 — November  22);  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Houston,  Texas  (December  12 — January  24,1 
1965);  the  Cleveland  Art  Museum,  Cleveland, 
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I  lio  (February  17 — March  28) ;  the  Museum  of 
lie  Arts,  Boston,  Massachusetts  (April  15 — 
Iky  30);  California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of 
[)nor,  San  Francisco,  California  (June  19 — July 
I  ;  and  the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of 
It,  Los  Angeles,  California  (August  17th — 
[btember  30th). 

Old  English  Silver  at  the  Clark  Art 
Institute 

\  GROUP  of  twenty-three  silver  bowls  and 
fven  dishes  is  presently  on  display  for  an  in- 
(finite  period  at  the  Sterling  and  Francine 
rark  Art  Institute,  Williamstown,  Massachu- 
Its.  As  noted  in  a  catalogue  prepared  by 
rector  Peter  Guille,  himself  a  veteran  silver- 
idth,  silver  bowls  and  dishes  present  'the  silver- 
uth's  art  at  his  finest'.  This  comment  is  under- 
[  ndable,  and  one  experiences  no  difficulties  in 
freeing  with  Mr.  Guille  when  faced  with  the 
Mrity  and  grace  of  the  beautiful  shapes.  One 
rails  in  fact  that  the  highest  achievements  of 
B  Greek  sculptors  in  rendering  the  human 
rm  were  put  to  final  use  in  the  shaping  of 
fese  supreme  vases  and  urns  that  present  as  it 
ere  an  abstract  of  pure  form  reduced  to  a 
athematical  formula  of  sublime  simplicity, 
nis  tradition  lives  on  in  such  accomplishments 
(the  great  silver  bowl  by  Thomas  Evesdon,  or 
e  beautifully  plain  bowl  and  cover  by  Charles 
»ckson.  The  ultimate  in  this  respect,  however, 
icertainly  the  astonishing  hemispherical  bowl 
'Philip  Bruguicr,  1739. 

'The  majority  of  the  objects  in  the  exhibition 
e  from  the  eighteenth  century,  but  specially 
losen  pieces  of  unusual  rarity  or  beauty  from 
e  preceding  or  succeeding  period  have  been 
eluded.  For  the  student,  all  are  detailed  in  the 
ustrated  catalogue. 

The  earliest  piece  on  display  is  a  William  and 

ary  silver  bowl  made  in  London  in  1689.  The 

Btchcs  in  the  rim  were  intended  to  hold  gob- 
ts,  to  assure  that  they  would  assume  the  same 

mperature  as  the  beverage. 

Also  included:  four  silver-gilt  dessert  dishes 
^  David  Willaume,  who  made  these  in  London 

1699,  perhaps  as  part  of  a  set  of  twelve;  a  pair 
y  Ay  me  Videau,  London  174 1 ;  and  a  set  of  six 
alian  dishes,  from  Genoa,  1749.  The  great  Paul 
e  Lamerie  is  represented  by  a  silver  dish  on  four 
aw  feet  with  a  partially  fluted  body  made  in 
738.  (It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Clark  Art  In- 
itute  possesses  the  largest  collection  of  the 

ork  of  this  celebrated  silversmith.)  With  a  few 
xceptions,  however,  the  show  is  solidly  British, 
id  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  great  craftsmen 
id  designers  of  the  most  glorious  epoch.  In 
ddition  to  the  makers  already  named,  there  arc 
'orks  on  view  by  Charles  Perier  (London, 
733),  Pezc  Pilleau,  Jr.  (London,  1736),  August 
ic  Sage  (London,  1742),  Samuel  Courtauld 
London,  1755),  Isaac  D'Oher  (Dublin,  1750), 
-aac  Liger  (London,  1716).  In  the  foreign  sec- 
>on,  an  unusual  item  is  a  silver  bowl  of  Russian 
lanufacture  (Narva,  c.  1780). 

This  silver  show  is  the  twenty-fifth  exhibition 
ncc  the  inception  of  the  Clark  Art  Institute,  in 
951,  and  is  the  eighth  showing  of  silver  from 
ne  collections  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
terling  Clark,  founders. 


Silver  bowl,  London,  1689.  Mark:  RC  in  dotted  circle.  Height:  6  in.  Weight:  38  oz.  12  dwt.  Sterling 
and  Francine  Clark  Art  Institute. 


Silver  bo  •  »ndon,  1728.  By  Thomas  Evesdon.  Height:  5f  in.  Weight:  40  02.  10  dwt.  Sterlin  and 
Francine  Clark  Art  institute. 
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By  Appointment 
to  H.M.  Queen  Elizabeth 
The  Queen  Mother 


By  Appointment 
to  H.M.  Queen  Elizabeth  II 
Jewellers 


By  Appointment 
to  the  late  Queen  Mary 


138  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  WJ 

AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  RUSSIAN  SILVER 


A  group  of  objects  from  our  collection  of  Eighteenth  Century  Russian  Silver 


The  Connoisseur 


SEPTEMBER  1964 

TEN  SHILLINGS 
TWO  DOLLARS  U.S.A. 


Next 


month  in 
The  Connoisseu] 


Our  contributors 
in  this  issue  include : 


miss  helen  comstock,  former  American  editor  of 

The  Connoisseur. 

M.  Philippe  verdier,  Curator  of  Sculpture  and 
Decorative  Arts,  the  Walters  Art  Gallery, 
Baltimore. 

MR.  j.  F.  hayward,  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  De- 
partment of  Woodwork,  the  Victoria  and  Albert 

Museum. 

professor  .eoffrey  wagner,  Assistant  Professor 
of  English  and  the  Humanities  in  the  City 
University  of  New  York,  author  of  a  study  of 
Wyndham  Lewis  and  of  a  critique  of  mass  culture 
entitled  Parade  of  Pleasure  and  several  novels. 

MR.  John  Harris,  Curator  of  Drawings  (Sir 
Bannister  Fletcher  Library)  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects. 


The  September  number  of  The  Connoisseur,  the  leadi 
international  art  magazine  for  the  serious  collector,  w 
include  the  following  contents : 

M.  Philippe  Verdier,  Curator  of  Sculpture  and  Decorati 
Arts  at  the  Walters  Art  Gallery,  Baltimore,  contributes  til 
second  of  his  two  important  articles — Delacroix'  Grand/ 
Machines — profusely  illustrating  in  colour  and  monochron 
many  little-known  works  by  this  artist. 

M.  Georges  Salmann,  European  Artistic  Director  of  77, 
Connoisseur,  describes  and  illustrates  in  colour  and  monc 
chrome  the  castle  of  La  Rochelambert  and  some  of  the  im 
portant  early  works  of  art  which  it  contains. 

Professor  Robert  C.  Smith,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvani;  < 
and  the  H.F.  du  Pont  Winterthur  Museum,  and  one  o'.l 
America's  leading  art-historians  of  the  antique  furnitures  o.V 
the  world,  explains,  in  a  fully  illustrated  article,  the  close 
relationships  between  Italian,  Portuguese,  French,  German: 
and  English  furniture  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  i 
century,  with  particular  reference  to  Portuguese  Church' 
Tables. 

M.  Philippe  Jullian,  a  Paris  art  correspondent,  gives  a] 
fascinating  fully  illustrated  account  of  the  recent  successful 
restoration  of  the  Louis  XVI  rooms  at  the  Musee  des  Arts] 
Decoratifs  and  describes  some  of  the  leading  examples  ofj 
furniture  and  porcelain  on  display  there. 

Mr.  Geoffrey  de  Bellaigue  and  Mr.  A.  V.  B.  Norman,  of  the 
Wallace  Collection,  reveal  some  hitherto  unpublished  details 
relating  to  an  Eighteenth-Century  French  Pattern  Book, 
comparing,  in  a  series  of  fine  illustrations,  certain  pattern 
book  designs  with  those  on  some  important  hunting  swords. 

In  addition  to  all  its  regular  features — Paris  Dispatch, 
International  Saleroom,  new  Art  Books  reviewed,  Connoisseur 
in  America,  etc. — Connoisseur  will  devote  a  number  of  pages 
to  illustrating  some  of  the  leading  works  of  art  to  be  seen  at 
the  Paris  Antique  Dealers'  Fair  (September  26-Octoberl8) — 
at  which  Connoisseur  will  be  exhibiting. 


R.  L.  HARRINGTON  LTD. 

120  and  125  MOUNT  STREET  S£^i7»*wo 

d  L.  Harrington 

'.Holder  LONDON    W.l  Cables: 

„.  .  CHRISANT,  LONDON  Wl 
iarke 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


Louis  XIV  by  i.  thuret,  Paris 
23  in.  high  overall 


Louis  XII  by  baltazar  martinot,  Paris 
6  ft.  8  in.  high  overall 


Louis  XVI  by  janvier,  No.  138 
16\  in.  high.  Three  enamel  plaques 
and  calendar  dial  in  pedestal  base 


Bruley  a  Paris 
24  in.  high 


Louis  XVI 
24  in.  high 


SELECTION   FROM   OUR   PRESENT  STOCK  OF  PERIOD  CLOC 


Perez 

112  &  168  BROMPTON  ROAD, 
LONDON  S.W.3 

Telephone  -  KENsington  4411  (4  lines) 
Telegraphic  Address  'CARPEREZET' 

also  PARK  STREET,  BRISTOL 
and  AMSTERDAM 


Renaissance  Tapestry 
u  ft.  x  ii  ft.  8  in. 
Ref:  No.  51787 


The  permanent  Exhibition  Rooms  at  112  Brompton  Road  feature  a  large  selection  of  Antique  and  Old  Oriental  Carpets 
and  Rugs,  Tapestries,  Aubussons,  Savonneries  and  Needleworks.  Wall  to  wall  carpeting  and  Broadlooms  in  exclusive 

plain  colours  are  available  at  168  Brompton  Road. 

Perez  (Contracts)  Ltd.  will  attend  to  enquiries  from  the  trade. 


Members  of  The  British 
Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


Open  all  day  on  Saturdays 


BIGGS 

MAIDENHEAD 


ESTABLISHED  1866 

Six  showrooms  of 
antique  furniture  and  silver 
besides  modern  departments 


Very  fine  pair 
of  early  Regency 
tea  tables  in 
figured  and 
faded 

mahogany, 
original  ormolu 
mounts, 
circa  1805. 
Height  2  ft.  si  in. 
width  2  ft.  11  \  in. 
depth  1  ft.  5^  in. 


26,  28,  30,  32  HIGH  STREET 


MAIDENHEAD 


BERKSHIRE 


TEL.  (3  LINES)  22923,  26363/4 
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ANTIQUE  LONDON  SILVER 


Antique  silver  Argyle,  by  William  Fountain, 
London  1819-20.  Weight  17  oz.  Height  5  in. 


Charming  antique  silver  beehive  honey  jar 
by  William  Fountain,  London,  1801-2.  Weight  6oz.  Height  4  in. 


Elegant  tea  and  coffee  service  by  John  Ernes,  London  1800-1 
Weight  54  oz.  The  service  is  decorated  with  fine 
bright- ••  '  engraving,  as  is  the  beautiful  tray  which  is  an 
unusually  small  size,  made  by  Edward  Jay,  London  1793-4 
Weight  71  oz.  Extreme  length  21  in. 


from  the  Collection  of 


LOUIS  WINE  Iid 

Fine  Art  Dealers,  Jewellers  and  S'^'fr^miths 

31  &  32  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 


Established  1840 


Tel:  Dublin  73865 


D.  M.  fcr  R 


LONDON 

69  Upper  Berkeley  Street, 
Portman  Square,  W.l 

Telephone:  PADdington  6595 
Cables:  Vivantique,  London  W.l 


MANHEIM 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers*  Association  Ltd. 
and  Art  and  Antique  Dealers'  League  of  America 


NEW  YO 

46  East  57th  Street, 
New  York  22,  N 

Cables: 
Vivantique,  New  York 


RK 

treet, 
N.Y. 


CHELSEA  SCENT-BOTTLES 

Circa  1755 

Three  rare  and  delightfully  colour- 
ed examples  of  Chelsea  red  anchor 
period  bijouterie. 

Left:-  Girl  seated  in  front  of  a  rose 
bush,  with  a  lamb  at  her  side, 
Rose-bud  stopper.  Inscribed 
'J'aime  La  Douceur'. 

Centre:-  Vase,  painted  with  flowers 
and  piled  with  applied  flowers. 
Butterfly  stopper.  (See  similar  mod- 
el Bryant's  Chelsea  Toys,  Plate  11 
fig.  2.) 

Right:-  Mother  seated  holding  child 
in  her  arms  in  front  of  tree.  Rose 
stopper.  (See  Bryant,  Plate  27  fig 
3,  for  an  all  white  model.) 

These     scent-bottles    are  depicted 
actual  size. 


Established  1912 


N.BLOOM&SONs 

W AlhetnaAe  Street 'Piccad  illy  London  W-l-  May  fair  5060 


II  PORRIXGER  &  COVER 

(grabaljlvl  166ft  i   li  it%jfim\\  HI!  star  above,  pellet  in  annulet  below 

overall  width  10  inches  i  weight  29  5  ounces 


orary  arms  of  Foi;  now  Fox-Strangways,  Earls  of  Ilchester 
Sir  Stephen  Fox  (1627-1716)  was  distinguished  by  his  faithful 
adherence  to  Charles  II  during  his  exile  t 
■^■^a*-  and  after  the  Restoration  by  many 

high  marks  of  the  King's  esteem 
and  gratitude.  He  was  sworn  of  the 
Privy  Council,  constituted  one  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and  granted  in  1658, 
an  augmentation  of  his  paternal  coat  armour  to  himself 
and  his  heirs.  He  contributed  £13,000  to  the  cost  of  the  Royal  Hospital  at 
Chelsea.  The  elder  son  of  his  2nd  marriage  was  in  1756  created  Earl  of  Ilchester. 
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Cyril  Humphris 


Sculpture  and  Works  of  Art 


TRIUMPH  OF  GALATEA 

by 

FERDINANDO  MARIA  CAMPAN1 
Siena,  circa  1  740 


23  Old  Bond  Street,  W  i 

Mayfair  6240 
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An  important,  Louis  XVI,  mahogany 
bureau  of  excellent  quality,  with 
ormolu  mounts  and  marble  top. 
Attributed  to  David  Roentgen  ( 1  74.1- 
1809).  French,  circa  178^. 

Height :  j  ft. 
Width:   3  ft.  9  in. 
Max.  depth  :  2  ft. 


French  furniture 
and  Sculpture 


Garden  statuary 
and  furniture 


MALLETT 


bourdon  ifo 


ouse 


Telephone:  MAYFAIR  2444/5      Telegrams:  MALETHOUS  LONDON 

2  DAVIES  STREET  •  BERKELEY  SQUARE 
LONDON  •  W.I 

ENGLISH  FURNITURE— 40  NEW  BOND  STREET.  W.I 
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Antiques 


BY  APPOINTMI  NT 
to  hir  majfsty  Tiir:  QiirrN 
GOLDSMITHS  &  CROWN  JEWELLERS, 
GARRARD  K  CO.  I  TD. ,  LONDON 


from  GARRARD 


William  III  Antique  Bowl,  iyoo 

A  14"  diameter  bowl  by  John  Jackson,  bearing  the  arms  of 
Sir  William  Honeywood  of  Evington,  and  of  his  wife 
Anna  Christina.  This  is  one  of  the  many  fine  pieces  of 
antique  silver  that  are  always  to  be  found  at  Garrard. 

For  the  finest  antiques,  make  absolutely  certain  you  visit  Garrard 


GARRARD  The  Crown  Jewellers 


Explore  the  roads  of  Britain  with  Shell 


SEWSTERN  LANE 


painted  by  David  dentleman 


'Green  lanes'  in  England  may  be  abandoned  lengths  of  Roman  road;  thev 
may  be  short  lanes,  which  marked  the  boundaries  between  Anglo-Saxon 
estates;  they  may  be  winding  miles  of  track  dating  from  prehistory.  These 
survived  to  be  known  as  'herepaths'  ('army  paths',  or  soldiers'  paths)  by  our 
Anglo-Saxon  ancestors;  to  be  used  as  ancient  'salt  paths'  or  salt  w  ays,  along 
which  salt  was  transported  on  horseback  to  towns  and  villages;  or,  later  still, 
to  be  used  for  driving  cattle  and  sheep  to  the  big  markets  and  cities. 

Scwstern  Lane,  in  the  Midlands,  survived  as  such  a  drove  road.  It  runs 
right  along  the  Leicestershire  and  Lincolnshire  border,  more  or  less  parallel 
with  Ermine  Street — that  Roman  road,  zi-  miles  or  so  to  the  east,  w  hich  is 
now  part  of  our  Great  North  Road  or  A  r. 

Scwstern  Lane  is  pictured  here  some  way  south  of  Grantham,  between 
Skillington  and  Scwstern  village,  from  which  it  gets  its  name,  w  ith  the  spire 
of  Stainby  church  away  to  the  left,  nearer  the  A  I.  As  a  road  or  lane,  this 
quiet,  little-trodden  stretch  of  flowers  and  deep  grass  is  perhaps  four 
thousand  years  old.  Never  much  of  a  road  for  wheels,  it  was  last  busy  a 
hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  dented  w  ith  hoof  marks  of  low  ing 
cattle  trailing  southward  from  Yorkshire  and  Scotland  to  the  London 
slaughter-houses.  Away  to  the  north-west  of  Grantham,  and  south  of 
Scwstern,  the  Lane  loses  its  character  and  changes  to  a  modern  by-road. 

The  complete  scries  of  the  Shell  guides  to  the  Roads  of  Britaifi  has  been  published  in  book  form  by  Eburj  Press,  and  is  available  from  any  bookseller  al  io/6  net. 


you  can  be  sure  of  P«L3  The  key  t0  the  Countryside 
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Pair  of J3jm  /?eavy  GEORGIAN  meat  dishes.     LONDON  I8l6 
by  BENJAMIN  SMITH  (prob.).      Weight  132  oz.  Width  17  inches. 
An  example  from  our  London  collection 


ntique  English  Silver 


Old  Sheffield  Plate 


LONDON  43  MUSEUM  STREET  W.C.I.  HOLBORN  2712 
NEW  YORK  104  EAST  57th  STREET  PLAZA  3-8920 
mber  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers*  Association,  Ltd.  Men,.      •<  The  New  York  Antiques  and  Art  Dealers  Association,  Inc. 


DENYS  WREY  Ltd. 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association 

45  SLOANE  STREET    LONDON  S.W.I 

Telephone:  BELgravia  1813/14 

Period  Furniture  Works  of  Art 
Expert  Restoration  of  Antiques 


A  rare  early  eighteenth-century  walnut  Wing  Chair  of 
unusual   shape,  having  semi-serpentine  wings  and 
standing  on  four  cabriole  legs.  Circa  1720. 


WE  ARE  ALWAYS  ANXIOUS  TO  BUY  FINE  ENGLISH  ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 


WILLIAM  WALTER  (Antiques)  LTD.  j 

CHANCERY  HOUSE,  CHANCERY  LANE,  AND  LONDON  SILVER  VAULTS  W.C.2 


Telephone:  Chancery  3248/49 


Telegrams:  Walter  Silvavults  London,  W.C.2 


ANTIQUE  SILVER 


Fine  George  III  antique  silver  Punch  Bowl,  date  1776, 

rn  and  John  Grouch  of  London.   Weight:  77  oz.  Height:  7J  in.  Diameter:  13J  in. 
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The  Thames  at  Westminster 
Canvas  size:  36  x  60  inches  (92  x  152  cm.)  Framed  size:  40  x  64  inches  (102  x  162  cm.) 

SAM  HOUGH,  R.S.A.  (Signed  and  dated  1858). 
Collection:  W.  A.  Cargill. 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD 

Established  1870  Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


43a  Duke  Street,  St.  James's  and  1/3  Ryder  Street,  London,  S.W.i 

Telephone :  WHllehall  6068/9       Telegraphic  Address :  NEWPIC,  LONDON,  S.  W.  1 
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DAVID  PEEL 

&  CO.,  LTD 
EUROPEAN  WORKS  OF  ART 


ST  FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI 
Ivory,  height  19|  inches 
Spanish  Circa  1650 


2  CARLOS  PLACE,  MOUNT  STREET 
LONDON  W.l 

Telephone:  HYDe  Park  3161 


DELOMOSNE 

AND  SON 
LIMITED 


Antique  Porcelain 
and  Glass 


One  of  a  rare  set  of  six  Bow  porcelain 
plates  decorated  in  coloured  enamels. 
Circa  175c. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH 
ANTIQUE     DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 


4  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD 
KENSINGTON    LONDON  W.8 


telephone:  western  iboj 
cablegrams:  delomosne.  london  w.l 
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PRIDES  of  LONDON  i™ 


A  set  of  eight  Regency  chairs  with 
cane  panel  backs    and  seats,  having 
loose  squab  cushions  in  moss  green. 
The  frames  simulated  rosewood  with  gilt 
line  decoration. 


179/180  SLOANE  STREET,  S.W.I 

Tel:  BELgravia  3080 
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SIMON  KAYE  LTD 


George  III 
silver  Soup 
Tureen 
on  stand 

Date  1792 

Weight 
176  oz.  5  dwt. 

Maker  : 
Andrew 
Fogelberg 


Height  14  in. 

Length  of 
tureen  18  in. 

Length  of 
stand  194  in. 

Width  of 
tureen  8,'  in. 

Width  of 
stand  14  in. 


LONDON  W.l 


1b  ALBEMARLE  ST  PICCADILLY 

Telephone:  HtnE  park  7658  and  5152 
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DAVID  TREMAYNE  ltd 

Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 
320  King's  Road  Chelsea  S  .W.  3 

Flaxman  1194 


A  fine  quality  18th  century  console  table,  circa  1780 

The  top  is  a  striking  feature,  being  of  kingwood  beautifully 

inlaid  with  satinwood  and  harewood. 

Overall  dimensions:  Width  51  in.,  depth  25  in.,  height  33  in. 


A  very  rare  and  finely  coloured  partridge 
tureen  and  cover  of  the  First  Period 
circa  1770.     Length  6  in. 


All  ALIA 

51  Bourke  Street    Melbourne  Victoria 


HENRY  SPENCER 

^^^^  &  SONS  - 

ESTABLISHED  1840 

Eric  C.  Spencer,  C.B.E.,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  F.R.I.C.S.,  H.A.I. 
Rupert  W.  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab.).  F.A.I. 
H.  Michael  Spencer,  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
L.  M.  Seymour.    W.  E.  Peck,  F.A.I.    Harry  C.  P.  Spencer,  A.A.I. 

of  RETFORD,  Nottinghamshire 

Sales  by  Auction 
of  the  Contents  of  Mansions  and  Country  Houses 

Sales  of  Landed  Estates  and  Properties 


20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts. 

Telephone  2 jj  1-) 

And  at  SHEFFIELD,  WORKSOP, 
SCUNTHORPE,  BRIGG  and  WINTERTON 

VALUATIONS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
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George  I  Silver 


George  I  circular  dish  with  fluted  sides  and 
scolloped  rim.  Showing  the  Arms  of  CROSSE 
impaling  jodrell  London  1719  by  Richard 
Bayley.  Weight  9.35  oz.  Diameter  61". 


By  Appointment 
to  H  M 

The  Queen,  3r7 
Silversmiths  iff 
4  Jewellers. 


^ '"PREY  IN  THE  CITY.  The  City  man  will  find  a 
closeat-hand  service  at  Asprey  and  Birch  & 
Gaydo;  153  Fenchurch  Street,  where,  besides 
the  comprehensive  s+ock  held,  any  pieces  can  be 
sent  from  Bond  Stree:  at  short  notice. 


a  o  n  n  r-  \  / 


,-i«=-i«a  mfw  RnMD  STREET ■  LONDON  W.VTEL:  HYD  6767 


THE 
FOURTEENTH 
NORTHERN 


Jfatr 


THE  ROYAL  HALL 
HARROGATE 

THURSDAY  3rd  SEPTEMBER  until 
THURSDAY  10th  SEPTEMBER  1964 

will  be  opened  by 

Sir  William  Worsley 

Bart. 

at  2.30  p.m.  on  Thursday  September  yd 

ALL  ARTICLES  ARE  FOR  SALE 
AND    THOSE    SOLD    WILL  BE 
REPLACED  DAILY  BY  FRESH  ITEMS 


Open  daily  from  11  a.m.  until  7  p.m.  excepting 
Thursday  September  3rd  and  Tuesday  September  8th 
when  the  Fair  will  remain  open  until  9.30  p.m. 

The  Fair  will  not  be  open  on  Sunday  September  6th 


ADMISSION 
First  day  Five  Shillings 
Other  days  Three  Shillings  and  Sixpence 


TESSIERS 

LTD. 

ANTIQUE  SILVER,  JEWELLERY  &  OR  JETS  DART 


GEOKGE  IV 
\V.  BELLCH AMBERS,  LONDON  1824 
99  oz.        16  in.  high  overall 

26  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

TELEPHONE:  MAYFAIR  0458  CABLES:  TESSIERITE  LONDON 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE   DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 


the  international 

antiques 
yearbook  1964/5 

makes  its  bow  once  again  with  its  newest,  most  complete 
and  lavish  edition  so  far.  The  824  pages  (with  160 
illustrations)  include  an  exhaustive  U.K.  directory,  listing 
and  describing  nearly  2,000  dealers,  and  a  24  page 
two-colour  map  section  marking  the  places  where  they 
are  to  be  found.  In  addition  foreign  directories  extend  to 
leading  dealers  in  Paris,  New  York,  Belgium,  Denmark, 
Germany,  Holland,  Italy,  Norway,  Sweden  and  Switzerland. 
See  also  major  articles  by  Gerald  Reitlinger  (saleroom 
prices),  Geoffrey  Godden  (Victorian  porcelain)  and  Simon 
Fleet  (junk  markets).  Further  informative  sections  cover 
internationally  important  books  in  1963,  art  and  antique 
periodicals,  Japanese  prints,  the  packing  and  shipping  of 
antiques,  overseas  antique  dealers'  associations  and 
various  bibliographies. 

The  International  Antiques  Yearbook,  the  celebrated  guide 
to  the  British  antiques,  fine  art  and  antiquarian  book  trade, 
is  indispensable  both  to  professionals  and  amateurs. 
It  is  published  by  Studio  Vista  at  21s. 
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FINE  PORCELAINS  OF  THE  18th  CENTURY  -  FAIENCE  -  MAIOLICA 

STAND  NO.  6,  NORTHERN  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  FAIR 
HARROGATE,  SEPTEMBER  3-10 


Telephones: 
KENsington 
5272  &  3793 


156  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.3 


Cables: 
PORCEHQUE 
LONDON  SW3 


BOW,  c.  1760-1763. 

A  Hue  figure  representing  Winter,  decorated  in  bright  enamels  and  brilliant  gilding,  anchor 
and  dagger  marks  in  red.  10,  inches  high.  (Illustrated  in  F.  Hurlbutt,  Bow  Porcelain,  pi.  53.) 


QUINNEYS 

LTD 

WALTER  NEEDHAM 


Exhibiting  at 
THE  NORTHERN 
ANTIQUE  DEALERS  FAIR 
HARROGATE,  September  3-10 
Stand  No.  10  &  11 


Charles  I  Galleries  and  St.  Michael's  Rectory 

49-61  BRIDGE  STREET  ROW,  CHESTER 


Very  important  17th  Century  carved 
OAK  Refectory  Table 
12  ft.  X  30  in.  X  32 1  in.  high 
Lovely  coloured  patination.  Dated  1632 


Telephone:  Chester  22836  and  23632 
Cable  Address:  'Needinc',  Chester 
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IN  THE  ENGLISH  TASTE 


Few  descriptive  terms  appear  more  frequently  in  literature  of  English 
18th-century  furniture  than  'in  the  French  taste'.  This  is  not  a  recent 
innovation;  just  as  nowadays  the  many  sought-after  types  of  so-called 
Chippendale  commodes  or  Hepplewhite  chairs  are  those  'in  the  French 
taste',  so  also  in  the  eighteenth  century  Chippendale  himself  described 
as  'French'  chairs  and  'French'  commodes  some  of  the  more  elaborate 
examples  in  his  pattern  book  of  furniture.  The  process  is  still  continuing 
and  in  the  last  few  years  some  of  the  superb  Regency  furniture  at 
Buckingham  Palace,  formerly  believed  to  have  been  made  to  the 
design  of  the  English  architect,  Henry  Holland,  has  been  attributed  to 
French  designers  and  craftsmen. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  restrained  late  Louis  XVI  style  of 
French  furniture  owed  something  to  English  example — in  particular 
with  respect  to  its  use  of  veneered  panels  of  finely  figured  mahogany. 
There  is,  however,  one  piece  of  French  furniture  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  the  design  of  which  is  based  on  an  earlier  English  style. 
The  little  tea-table,  stamped  with  the  mark  of  Letellier,  that  is  here 
illustrated,  is  so  closely  copied  from  an  English  model  that  it  might  have 
come  straight  out  of  one  of  the  pages  of  claw-legged  table  designs  in 
Ince  and  Mayhew's  'Universal  System  of  Household  Furniture'.  It 
differs  only  in  being  provided  with  two  tiers  instead  of  the  single  tier 
usual  on  English  tables  of  this  type.  Its  other  features — legs  composed  of 
two  C-scrolls,  pierced  baluster  stem  and  pierced  galleries — are  dis- 
tinctly English  in  style.  One  feature  of  the  pierced  galleries  is  worthy  of 
notice.  The  English  designers  preferred  a  gallery  of  Gothic  arcading;  the  French  ebeniste  has  conformed  to  the  English  fashion 
as  far  as  the  upper  gallery  is  concerned.  The  lower  gallery  is,  however,  composed  of  round-headed  arches  of  Renaissance  design. 

Its  maker,  Jacques  Pierre  Letellier,  became  a  maitre  ebeniste  in  1767;  this  then  is  the  earliest  possible  date  for  the  table.  No 
comparable  piece  by  Letellier,  or  for  that  matter  by  any  other  French  maker  is  known.  He  can  hardly  have  decided  to  introduce 
an  English  fashion  on  his  own,  and  one  would  like  to  know  who  was  the  client  who  commissioned  this  attractive  table  'in  the 
English  taste'. 

Although  the  members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  cannot  take  credit  for  the  production  of  the  various  Works 
of  Art  in  which  they  deal,  they  can  take  pride  in  the  presentation  to  the  public  of  these  articles  of  national  heritage  produced  by 
the  craftsmen  of  the  past.  Their  aim  is  to  pass  on,  to  all  those  interested,  the  knowledge  which  comes  to  light  from  time  to  time 
concerning  the  articles  in  which  they  deal,  enabling  them  to  describe  their  wares  and  to  help  piece  together  a  history  of  the 
domestic  and  decorative  arts. 

The  Association  was  founded  in  1918  and  was  brought  into  being  to  further  the  interests  of  those  engaged  in  buying,  selling 
or  collecting  Antiques  and  to  foster  a  high  standard  of  integrity  among  those  engaged  in  the  trade. 


By  courtesy  of  The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  Crown  copyright. 


A  booklet,  price  5s.  post  free  ($1  in  the  U.S.A.),  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of 
over  five  hundred  established  dealers  in  antiques  and  works  of  art  who  are  elected 
members  of  the  Association  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


20  RUTLAND  GATE,  LONDON,  S. W.7. 


KENSINGTON  4128  &  210 
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UNE  TAPESTRIES,  SAVONNERIE  and 
\UBUSSON  CARPETS.  NEEDLEWORK  and 
iROCADES,  ENGLISH  and  FRENCH 
URNITURE 


70  SOUTH  AUDLEY  STREET, 
LONDON,  W.I 

Telephone:  HYDe  Park  5288 

(and  at  36  HIGH  STREET.  OXFORD 
Telephone:  Oxford  44197) 


ntury  Italian  embroidery  bedspread  on  gold  groui 


18th  Century  Italian  embroidery  bedspread  on  gold  ground  with  design  in  multi-colours.  Size  7  ft.  8  in.  X  6  ft.  2  in. 


MONS  &  C 


IE 


TABLEAUX  ANCIENS 


LITtre  26-84  19  Rue  du  (Jherche-Midi,  Paris  VIe 


A  silver  sugar  box  with  hinged  cover 
ST.  PETERSBURG  1780 

by  J.  H.  Wickman 
6i  inches  across 


H.  S.  WELLBY 

Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver 

16c  Grafton  Street,  W.I 

Member  of  the  B.A.D.A.  Ltd.  Telephone:  Hyde  Park  1597 
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NITA  MILLER 

offer  a  wide  selection  of 

TABLE  LAMPS 

and  create  elegant  shades 
for  them  in  three  days 

Nita  Miller,  63  a  Grosvenor  Street,  W.i     Mayfair  0951 


LONDON 

c,tvs_m     i  FREEMAN  &  SON  LTD 

18  Leather  Lane,  E.C.I 


Holborn  4633 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

Georgian  Silver  by 
Paul  Storr 


George  IV  tea  urn  by  Paul  Storr, 
London  1823,      152  in.  high,  193  oz. 
bearing  the  arms  of  Sir  Charles  Richard  Blunt 


George  III  cup  and  cover  by  Paul  Storr, 


NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  SHOWROOM 

12  East  52nd  Street 
Plaza  9-6900 


gjflSv     London  1815,      overall  height  18  in.,  100  oz. 
west  end  showroom  -  I.  F.  Silver  Co.  Ltd.,  Bond  Street  Silver  Galleries  (Second  floor),  111/112  New  Bond  Street,  W.l 


Ii"  I.  and  front  of  a  rare  17thCen- 
tury  Spanish  gold  enamelled  and 
]i  Ud  pendant  with  symbols  of 
thi     ruisition.  actual  size. 


CAMEO  CORNER 


For  gifts  that  are  treasured 
26  MUSEUM  STREET, 
W.C.1.  MUSeum  0401 

Open  every  Thursday  until  6.30  p.m. 
Closed  all  day  Saturday. 


GRABOWSKI 

GALLERY 

84  Sloane  Avenue 

London  SW3    KEN  1868 

August  1 1  -  September  3 

TAPESTRY 

Open  daily  10-6 

SARIN 

GALLERIES 

4  Cork  St.,  Bond  St. 
REGent  6186 


Specialists  in 
English  18th  Century 
paintings  and  drawings 


ii  in  ii 

1  1 

1  101 

ii  i"i ii 

IDi|  | 

Marlborough  Fine  Art  Limited 

39  Old  Bond  Street  London  W1 
Mayfair  5161  Cables:  Bondartos 
& 

Marlborough  New  London  Gallery 

17-18  Old  Bond  Street    London  W1 


19th  &  20th  Century  Works  of  Art  Contemporary  Paintings  &  Sculpturt 


BROADWAY  ART  GALLERY,  Broadway,  Worcs. 

Telephone  Broadway  3237 

Impressionist  and  20th  Century  Paintings 

SPANISH  NLASTERS 


drian  galleries 

August  5-19:  Five  artists'  exhibition 
August  20  -  September  7  :  Nebojsa  M ITR I C 
M  a  rg  a  ret  G  E  D  E  S  S  paintings 
5-7  porchester  place    marble  arch    W2    pad  9473 


Watercolonr  by  Delacroix.  Size  8  X  loj  inches 


S/urfy  o/" Camels  Pencil  ana'  H'atercolour  by  Delacroix.  Size  io\  X  i^J  inches 


THE  LEhFVRE  GALLERY 

30  BRUTON  STREET      LONDON  W.l 

TELEPHONE:  MAY  2250  CABLED  DRAWINGS,  LONDON  W.l 


studio 

international 


mm         mm  %<,/„„ 


monthly  6/- 

Studio  is  the  leading,  most  attractively  produced,  international  art 
magazine  exclusively  devoted  to  twentieth-century  art.  With  its  new, 
enlarged  format,  each  month  Studio,  supported  by  an  unusually  large 
number  of  monochrome  and  colour  reproductions  of  superlative  quality, 
provides  in  its  authoritative  articles  a  unique  coverage  on  every  aspect 
of  contemporary  painting  and  sculpture — everywhere.  Studio  is 
respected,  its  opinions  are  an  indispensable  guide  to  all  who  advise  on, 
sell,  collect  or  invest  in  the  works  of  art  of  today  which  will  be  the 
antiques  of  tomorrow. 

Obtainable  from  all  good  booksellers  and  newsagents  or  annual  subscription 
(£3-12-0)  post  free  from  the 

Subscription  Dept.  Belgrade  Library.  22  Armoury  Way,  London.  S.W.I 8 
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superb  quality  English  Regency  Period 
carved  Statuary  marble  Chimneypiece 

Length  of  shelf  5'  s" 

Total  height  4'  i\" 

Opening  width  3'  8" 

Opening  height  3'  3" 

T.  CROWTHER   &  SON 

(T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  LTD) 

282   NORTH  END  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON  S.W.6 
Telephone:  FULham  137^-7 

Please  Note:  We  c/o  t  i-o  p.m.  on  Saturdays 


CHARLES  WOOLLETT&SON 


Members  of  B.A.D.A. 


Pair  of  Chelsea  Red  Anchor  period 
Sauce  Boats  with  green  twig  handles 
and  decorated  with  sprays  of  flowers. 
Width  6£  in.  Marked. 

Rare  white  Bow  figure  of  a  Mandoline 
Player  after  a  Meissen  original. 
Height  6  in. 


59/61  WIGMORE  STREET 

LONDON  W.I 
Tel:  WELbeck  8664    Est.  1889 


THE  IVEAGH  BEQUEST 

KENWOOD,  HAMPSTEAD,  LONDON,  N.W.3. 

A country  house  in  the  town,  it  is  a  fine  example 
of  Robert  Adam's  architecture.  He  enlarged  it  for 
the  first  Lord  Mansfield  in  1768.  Contains  a  collec- 
tion of  English  and  Foreign  Paintings  including 
Rembrandt,  Vermeer,  Gainsborough,  Reynolds  and 
Romney.  Open  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  on  weekdays 
and  from  2  p.m.  to  6  p.m.  on  Sundays.  Admission 
free. 

The  Iveagh  Bequest  is  easily  reached  from  the  centre 
of  London  by  Northern  Line  underground  to  Golders 
Green  or  Archway  Stations,  thence  by  210  bus. 

Administrative  Trustees:  London  County  Council. 


Restoration 

and  conservation  of  the  antique 

Bronzes    Ceramics    Enamels  Ivories 
Jades    Marbles  Tortoiseshell 
Snuffs    Mother-of-  Pearl  Buhl 
Ormolu    Objets  d'Art    Furniture  etc. 

G.  Garbe 

restorers  to  the  leading  museums 


23  Charlotte  Street  W.1 

Founded  1  770       Tel :  MUSeum  1  268 


14  DUKE  STREET  (1st  Floor).  St.  James's.  London  S.W.1 .  WHItehall  1794 
(Entrance.  Mason's  Yard) 

Permanent  Exhibition  of  Dutch  17th-century  seascapes 


Binders  for  your  Connoisseurs!  And  you  can  do 

it  yourself.  Three  Binders  take  a  year's  issues.  Strongly 
made,  they  are  of  red  leather-cloth,  with  rounded  corners, 
the  name  The  Connoisseur  gold-blocked  on  the  spine. 
Price  each  16s.  9d.  ($2.39)  inclusive  of  postage,  packing 
and  insurance.  Extra  blocking  on  the  spine  for  dates  costs 
an  additional  Is.  3d.  (17  cents)  per  binder. 
Order  from  The  Belgrave  Library,  22  Armoury  Way,  London,  S.  W.  18. 


Cultural  Exhibitions  Ltd.  present  The 

THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL 

KENSINGTON  ANTIQUES  EAIR 

PATRON:  MRS.  DAVID  BRUCE 

at  the  Town  Hall,  High  Street,  Kensington 

27th  August  to  10th  September 

11  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  daily,  except  Sundays  Admission  3/6  (opening  day  5/-) 

Enquiries:  BAYsualer  0322  and  WEStern  1580 
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GREGORY  &  CO. 

(BRUTON  STREET)  LTD.  ESTABLISHED  1823 

Telephones:  Mayfair  2608/9/0,  2066 

27  BRUTON  ST.,  BERKELEY  SQUARE 
LONDON,  W.l 

Telegrams:  Gregco,  Wesdo  London 


ANTIQUES 
FURNITURE 
UPHOLSTERY 
CURTAINS 
CARPETS 
C  HA  N  DEL  I  E  R  S 


DESIGNS  &  SCHEMES 
BOA  R  D  ROOMS 
DIRECTORS'  SUITES 
DECORA T IONS 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
H  E   A  TING 


V  ALU  A  T ION  S 


A  fine  quality  Chippendale  card  table,  in  the  Chinese  taste. 
Circa  1760. 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 

GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS  SINCE  1806 


I 


Set  of  four  silver  salts   George  Ui  i 
T  &  K  mark  J.  Hampston  &  J.  Prtnu. 


Pair  George  II  candlesticks 
175 1  Henry  Miller 


George  II  caster 
1713,  maker® 


Promenade 


CHELTENHAM 


Telephone  22821 
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MUSEUMS  &  GALLERIES 

IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 
1964/65  Edition 


800  Collections  are  included  with  Detailed 
Subject  Index  for  easy  reference  to  opening 
times,  admission  charges,  transport  facilities,  etc. 


200  ILLUSTRATIONS 


70  PAGES 


The  book  has  been  produced  with  the  full  support 
and  co-operation  of  the  Museums  Association 
and  leading  museums  and  galleries 
throughout  the  country 

price  3/6  from  LEADING  BOOKSELLERS 
or  post  free  4/3  from  the  publishers 
{U.S.A.  &  CANADA  ONE  Dollar) 


INDEX  PUBLISHERS,  69  VICTORIA  ST.,  LONDON,  S.W.I. 


CHINESE 


GALLERY 


HAND  PAINTED  WALL-PAPER 

40  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.C.I. 

(LANGHAM  7538) 


Hal  O'Nians 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Drawings 
6  RYDER  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  Whitehall  9392 


COIN  &  MEDAL  SPECIALISTS 

Collections  and  rare  pieces  wanted 
Catalogue  of  English  Coins  l4/9d  including  postage 

A  list  of  catalogues  and  other  publications  on  request 

B.  A.  SEABY  LTD. 

65  Great  Portland  Street,  London  W.I  Telephone  LANgham  3677 


4S  &0»ei.  &k*>t  ^n^o*t 
Hyde  Park  4711 


Corsham  Court 

(Lord  Methuen,  R.A.)  between 
Chippenham  and  Bath 

The  State  Rooms  are  open  to  the  public  on  Sun.,  Wed. 
and  Thurs.  May-Oct.:  and  on  every  Day  during  Bath 
Festival  and  Bank  Holiday  Mondays  Mid-July  -  Mid- 
Sept,  (except  Mondays).  Elizabethan  Manor;  Georgian 
State  Rooms.  Famous  collection  Old  Masters  including 
Vandyck's  'Betrayal'  and  X VI II th  century  furniture. 

'The  Annunciation*  by  Filippo  Lippi 


P.  H.  GIIXIXUHAM 

Member:  B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Speciality:  Old  English  Cottage  Furnishing 
CHERTSEY  STREET  'LYNDHURST'  LONDON  ROAD 

GUILDFORD  GUILDFORD 

Telephone:  5750  Telephone:  61952 


DORSET  GALLERIES 
J.    A.  FREDERICKS 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association) 

WISHES  TO  PURCHASE 
OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 


49  DORSET  STREET,  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 


Welbeck  8934 


Also  Early  Paintings 


CHARLES  MORSE 
Earls  Colne 
Nr.  Colchester 
Essex 

Tel:  Earls  Colne  270 


PREMSELA    &  HAMBURGER 


est.  1823 


Antique  silver 
and  jewellery 
from  the  15th  to 
the  19th  century 


■X- 


Pair  of  silver 
gilt  dishes 
Moscow  1787 
Diameter  9  inches 


AMSTERDAM:  Rokin  120  -  (branchHilton  Hotel) 
ROTTERDAM:  Weena  10  (Hilton  Hotel){ 


■ 


IB  JKingate  &JohnstonT(ltcl 

 Established  1815  

Head  office : 

39/45  FINSBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C.2 
also  at: 

LIVERPOOL-MANCHESTER-SOUTHAM  PTQN 
BELFAST  -  PARIS  -  NEWCASTLE  -  &L 
TORONTO -NEW  YORK  -  MONTREAL  -  Li  . 
LEICESTER 


CONNECTING  WITH  A  NETWORK  OF  RELIABLE  AGENTS  OVERSEAS 


DUITS 


1  1 1) 


Finest  examples 
of 

iyth  century  Dutch  Masters 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.   JAMES'S,   LONDON,   S  .  W .  . 

Telephone:  Whitehall  7440 
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DAVID  BLACK  &  SONS 

BERNARD  BLACK  GALLERY 

1  Burlington  Gardens, 
New  Bond  Street  W.l 

1062  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  21 

(Associate:  HUGUES  W.  NADEAU) 

FINE  ANTIQUE  ENGLISH  AND 
CONTINENTAL  SILVER 
OB  JETS  DE  VERTU  AND  WORKS  OF  ART. 

AMERICAN  PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS 
OF  THE  19th  AND  EARLY  20th  CENTURIES 
SCULPTURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
OF  ALL  PERIODS. 

Telephone:  HYDe  Park  3851 

Telephone:  Trafalgar  9-2171 

We  are  always  desirous  of  purchasing  any  of 
the  above-mentioned  works  of  art. 
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A.  rare  and  unusual  mahogany 
Georgian  wine  cupboard  with 
folding  top.  Drawer  below.  Circa 
1775.  Restored  to  good  condition. 
Height  44",  width  18",  depth  18". 
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Martin  Johnson  Heade  (1819-1904)       Orchids  and  Hummingbirds       Canvas  15  x  20  inches 

This  small  jewel-like  painting  from  the  brush  of  a  brilliant  American  artist,  honored  for  his  series  of  paintings 
of  Brazilian  Hummingbirds,  is  one  of  our  Collection  of  Important  Early  American  Still-Life  Paintings. 
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EST.  1772 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H.H.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH 
MEDALLISTS 


PAUL  STORR 

A  salver  with  finely  pierced  border,  on  four  feet 
London,  date  1814 
Diameter:  12  inches    Weight:  46.70  ounces 


SPINK  &  SON  LTD  5-7  KING  STREET  ST.  JAMES'S  LONDON  SW1  TEL  WHI  5275  CABLES  SPINK  LONDON 


TODAYS 
PATRONS  OF 
THE  ARTS 
IN  BRITAIN  1 


Interspersed  with  its  regular  feature, 
'Tribute  to  the  British  Antique 
Dealer',  and  in  line  with  its  policy 
of  presenting  the  latest  and  best  in 
art  to  its  readers,  Connoisseur 
now  presents  a  new  series  of 
tributes — to  the  few  whose 
generosity  and  puhlic-spiritedness 
sustains  individual  artists  and 
craftsmen  in  Britain  for  the  benefit 
and  enjoyment  of  the  many. 


is  massive  (123  inches  high,  78  inches  wide)  yet  impn  '  ;ively  simple  abstract  bronze  sculpture,  Single 
an,  has  been  purchased  by  the  London  County  Council  from  Miss  Barbara  Hepworth,  one  of  Britain's 
ding  sculptors.  It  is  seen  here  in  its  lakeside  setting  m  T  ion's  Battersea  Park.  Across  the  water, 
'the  distance,  are  Henry  Moore's  Three  Standing  Figures.  Liki  its  counterpart  in  New  York,  which 
rids  outside  the  United  Nations  secretariat  building,  Single  Form  is  in  effect  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Dag 
mmarskjold  its  former  Secretary-General. 


ount  Pleasant 


he  most  elegant  seat  in  Pennsylvania' 


HELEN  COMSTOCK 


VT ILLIAM  PENN's  example  in  establishing  a  country 
'V  seat,  Pennsbury,  on  the  Delaware  River,  some  twenty  or 
>re  miles  from  the  settlement  of  Philadelphia  which  he  founded, 
ms  to  have  inspired  the  more  affluent  merchants  of  the  rapidly 
nving  community  to  build  country  homes  in  addition  to  a 
use  in  town.  This  was  evident  not  long  after  1700;  and  by 
d-century  there  were  enough  of  these  'plantations'  belonging 
the  Norris,  Pemberton,  Wharton,  Mifflin,  Wain  and  other 
1-to-do  families  to  suggest  that  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill  and 
aware  Rivers  must  have  presented  something  more  nearly 
nparable  to  English  country  life  than  existed  elsewhere  in 
nerica.  Other  than  Penn's  example  to  serve  as  an  incentive, 
re  was  the  ambition  of  all  colonists  to  create  for  themselves  as 
se  a  replica  of  life  in  the  Mother  Country  as  they  were  able 
th  limited  means  to  produce;  and,  further,  there  was  the 
essive  heat  and  humidity  of  Philadelphia's  climate  to  en- 
irage  the  building  of  a  refuge  from  the  discomforts  of  summer. 
Some  of  these  first  houses  were  very  small,  just  large  enough 
accommodate  a  family  on  a  day's  outing.  But  others,  such  as 
rhill,  built  by  the  second  Isaac  Norris  in  1716,  were  more 
bilious,  being  modelled  on  the  homes  of  their  families  in 
itain.  By  the  time  the  house  which  is  the  subject  of  this  article 
s  built,  the  Pennsylvanian  country  house  had  distinguished 
imples  which  still  stand  today — Stcnton,  built  by  James 
gan,  Penn's  secretary,  in  17-8;  Hope  Lodge,  acquired  by 
tnuel  Morris  by  purchase  in  1746;  and  Cliveden,  built  by 
njamin  Chew  in  1761. 

The  builder  of  Mount  Pleasant,  Captain  John  Macpherson, 
me  to  Philadelphia  in  1757  from  his  native  Scotland  and 
ickly  amassed  a  large  fortune  harassing  French  shipping  while 
vateering  in  the  West  Indies  during  the  French  and  Indian 
ar  (the  western  Atlantic  phase  of  the  Seven  Years  War).  He 
rchased  land  in  1761  for  the  home  he  first  called  Clunie,  after 
family  seat  in  Scotland,  but  later  changed  it  to  Mount 
asant.  In  this,  which  John  Adams  called  in  his  diary  (1775)  'the 
wt  elegant  seat  in 'Pennsylvania,'  he  lived  for  more  than 
een  years.  Until  1770  the  mistress  of  Mount  Pleasant  was  his 
t  wife,  Margaret  Rodgers  of  Boston,  who  bore  him  two  sons 
1  two  daughters.  John,  the  elder  son,  was  aide-de-camp  to 
neral  Richard  Montomery  and  was  killed  with  his  general  in 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  take  Quebec  in  1775  at  the  outbreak 
the  Revolution.  William,  who  had  been  entered  as  an  ensign 
the  British  service  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  was  at  first  undecided 
the  course  of  duty.  Eventually,  after  understandable  difficult- 
he  succeeded  in  effecting  his  release  and  joined  the  Con- 
cntal  army  in  1779.  There  were  'two  pretty  dy  ^liters ,  men- 
ned  by  John  Adams  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  which  elicited 
praise  of  the  mansion.  He  also  met  the  new  w  r  fi  m  Scot- 
d,  whom  Macpherson  had  married  in  1772  on  his  r<  am  to 
inburgh.  On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Adams,  Macpherson 

cing  The  Great  Chamber,  with  carved  and  panelled  wall  at  the  fireplace 
i.  The  light  pinkish  colour  reproduces  the  original  tone.  Philadelphia 
leen  Anne  and  Chippendale  furniture  and  Anatolian  carpets  are  such  as 
ght  have  been  used  here  in  the  eighteenth  century.  A  family  portrait  is 
early  work  by  Benjamin  West  (1738-1820). 


seems  to  have  tried  to  open  the  way  for  his  own  participation  in 
the  naval  side  of  the  conflict  in  his  old  occupation  of  privateering. 
The  diary  mentions  that  'he  renews  his  proposals  of  taking  or 
burning  ships'.  Nothing  came  of  his  offer  but  perhaps  some  hope 
of  encouragement,  or  perhaps  simply  a  desire  to  return  to  the 
greater  activity  of  city  life,  caused  him  to  leave  Mount  Pleasant 
in  1779.  The  rest  of  his  history  is  not  concerned  either  with  the 
sea  or  the  mansion.  In  business  he  became  a  broker;  in  the  field  of 
learning  he  lectured  on  astronomy  and  wrote  papers  on  philo- 
sophy; in  publishing  he  is  known  for  Philadelphia's  first  city 
directory;  as  an  inventor  he  designed  a  method  for  moving 
brick  houses  and  created  an  'elegant  Cot'  of  which  he  asserted 
'no  bedbugs,  mosquito  or  fly  can  possibly  molest  persons  who 
sleep  in  it'.  While  engaged  in  these  diversified  activities  his 
estate  on  the  Schuylkill  passed  through  a  succession  of  hands.  In 
1 779  he  leased  it  for  a  year  to  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Juan  de 
Mirailles.  In  the  same  year  Benedict  Arnold  began  the  negotia- 
tion of  its  purchase  as  a  wedding  gift  for  his  bride,  the  beautiful 
Peggy  Shippcn;  but  they  never  occupied  the  house.  The  period, 
1779-1780,  saw  the  defection  of  Arnold,  his  flight  to  the  British 
in  New  York,  the  confiscation  of  his  property,  and  finally  the 
banishment  of  his  wife  and  infant  son. 

The  next  on  whom  Mount  Pleasant  cast  its  spell  was  Baron  von 
Steuben,  former  aide-de-camp  to  Frederick  the  Great,  who  had 
become  Washington's  drilhnaster,  a  disciplinarian  whose  training 
turned  raw  recruits  into  able  soldiers.  He,  also,  never  occupied 
the  house  and  was  soon  too  much  involved  in  active  duty  at 
Yorktown  to  think  of  a  country  estate.  Eventually  he  settled  in 
the  state  of  New  York  and  not  on  the  Schuylkill.  In  [781  the 
house  was  bought  by  Colonel  Richard  Hampton  and  in  1783  by 
Blair  McClenachan,  whose  wealth,  like  Macphcrson's,  had  been 
gained  in  privateering.  In  1784,  Edward  Shippcn,  father  of 
Peggy  Shippen,  bought  Mount  Pleasant  and  held  it  for  eight 
years  before  selling  to  the  distinguished  jurist,  Jonathan  Williams, 
Benjamin  Franklin's  great-nephew.  Though  Williams'  activities 
often  took  him  away  from  it  (he  was  the  first  director  of  the  new 
military  academy  at  West  Point),  he  was  greatly  attached  to  his 
home  in  Pennsylvania  and  during  his  tenure  its  hospitable 
doors  were  open  to  many  eminent  Philadelphians.  After  his  death 
in  181 5  the  house  remained  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants 
until  1853.  In  1868  it  was  incorporated  in  Fairmount  Park;  for 
the  city  had  by  that  time  absorbed  what  was  open  countryside  in 
the  eighteenth  century. 

Restoration  was  undertaken  in  1926  through  the  generosity  of 
Charles  H.  Ludington.  It  is  now  under  the  care  of  the  Philadelphia 
Museum  of  Art,  acting  for  its  proprietor,  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
The  museum  has  drawn  upon  its  rich  collection  of  Philadelphr 
furniture  to  furnish  it  and  Mount  Pleasant  today  is  filled  wr  1 
choice  examples  of  the  Philadelphia  Chippendale  style,  creat  i 
at  the  time  the  mansion  was  new.  This  was  the  period  of  Thomas 
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eck,  Benjamin  Randolph,  James  Gillingham,  James  Folwell, 
ijamin  Gostelowe,  Jonathan  Shoemaker,  Thomas  Tnfft,  lead- 
exponents  of  the  richest  version  of  the  Chippendale  style  in 
erica. 

Vhile  much  is  known  of  Mount  Pleasant's  owners,  nothing 

tever  is  known  of  the  master  builder  and  carvers  except 

t  the  house  itself  proclaims,  that  they  were  highly  skilled. 

;ntion  is  sometimes  called  to  the  fact  that  the  carving  at 

unt  Pleasant  is  related  to  that  at  the  State  House  (now  In- 

endence  Hall),  which  was  done  by  Samuel  Harding  in  the 
» 

3  S. 

he  architectural  design  follows  the  conventional  Palladian 
i  with  a  central  block  and  symmetrically  placed  dependencies. 
:  latter  are  often  seen  in  Virginia  but  were  not  typical  of  the 
die  colonies  or  New  England.  These  flanking  buildings  are 
:ed  a  little  forward  of  the  house  and  there  are  paired  stables 
le  distance  from  it.  The  east  and  west  fronts,  the  latter  facing 
Schuylkill,  are  of  similar  design,  with  hipped  roof,  dormer 
dows,  a  projecting  pedimented  central  section,  Palladian 
dows  over  a  pedimented  entrance  approached  by  a  spreading 
it  of  grey  schist  steps.  Columns  of  the  modified  Roman 
ric  order  frame  a  keystoned  arch  and  fanlight,  and  the  con- 
tional  Doric  frieze  of  alternating  metopes  and  triglyphs  is 
tinned  without  interruption  under  the  triangular  pediment. 

in  conventional  style  is  the  basement  above  ground, 
porting  the  facade  as  though  on  a  plinth.  Hewn  stone  is  used 
;,  and  the  walls  above  it  are  of  stuccoed  fieldstone  painted  a 
t  tan  with  a  yellowish  cast.  This  contrasts  boldly  with  the  red 
:k  of  the  quoins  on  the  central  projections,  at  the  comers,  and 
he  belt  course.  Clustered  chimney  stacks  at  cither  end  are 
en  lightness  by  arched  openings.  A  roof-deck  surrounded  by 
iling  completes  the  design. 

"he  interior  plan  is  conventional,  with  a  broad  central  passage 
hall  running  through  from  east  to  west.  On  the  lower  floor 
■e  is  a  large  parlor  opening  off  the  hall  and  occupying  the 
re  depth  of  the  house.  Opposite  the  parlor  is  a  lateral  stair  and 
k  of  it  a  dining  room  of  intimate  character  and  smaller  scale 
the  other  chief  rooms.  Especially  elaborate  is  the  Great 
amber  on  the  floor  above  (sec  frontispiece  in  colour),  where 
carved  panel  on  the  chimncybrcast  has  a  scrolled  pediment 
h  floral  rosettes,  a  floral  cartouche  surrounded  by  leaf  tcn- 
s,  and  a  finial  of  pierced  shcllwork  in  the  rococo  style  of  a 
ladclphia  Chippendale  highboy.  Otherwise  the  ornament 
;ht  have  been  taken  from  one  of  the  English  builder's  manuals 
he  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  design  of  cor- 
:s,  fluted  Ionic  pilasters,  key  fret  and  egg-and-dart  moulding, 
scrolled  trusses  carved  with  acanthus,  in  a  lavish  intcrprcta- 
l  of  Palladian  ornament.  In  its  richness  Mount  Pleasant  rivals 
town  house  of  Samuel  Powcl,  built  about  1765.  Some  of  the 
wel  house  interiors  are  now  in  the  Philadephia  Museum  and  in 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York.  As  in  many 
jses  built  about  mid-century  the  walls  are  panelled  only  as 
;h  as  the  dado  and  have  plaster  above,  but  the  enrichment  of 
cornices  and  the  introduction  of  fluted  pilasters  wherever 
asion  offers,  with  doors  under  alternating  triangular  and 
)ken  pitch  pediments,  sustain  the  effect  of  disciplined  orna- 
ntation.  John  Adams  need  not  have  been  so  cautious  in  his 
mate  of  Captain  Macpherson's  house,  for  Mount  Pleasant  was 
Houbtedly  the  most  elegant  seat  in  the  northern  colonies  and 
only  rivals  in  America  were  south  of  Mason  a     Nixon's  Line. 

bove  right.  The  pedimented  entrance  shows  the  use  of  a  moditu  '  Doric 
;r. 

ielow  right.  A  summer  house  in  the  Chinese  style. 
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5.  Above.  The  parlor  or  drawing  room,  facing  east,  the  hi 
chest  in  the  background  is  a  fine  example  of  the  Philad  1 
phia  Chippendale  highboy  with  pierced  cabochon  finial  a ' 
elaborately  carved  rococo  ornament  on  the  pediment.  Gr' 
is  the  colour  of  the  panelling  and  the  plaster  walls  abo 
the  dado  are  a  light  yellow,  a  tone  which  is  repeated  1 
the  gold  damask  hangings. 


6.  Left.  The  parlor,  looking  toward  the  hall.  The  lookic 
glass  bears  the  label  of  Philadelphia's  best  known  make 
John  Elliott,  and  represents  his  second  period  (1762-1767 
The  late  use  of  the  Queen  Anne  style  is  typical  of  America 
work.  The  exceptionally  large  mahogany  tripod  table,  wit 
top  of  a  single  board  nearly  four  feet  wide,  was  present* 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  by  Samuel  Coates  in  1802  fc 
the  use  of  the  Managers. 


Abce.  The  dining  room  is  comparatively  small  and  has 
uch  simpler  woodwork  than  the  other  main  rooms.  A 
ahogany  sideboard  table  with  gadrooning  on  the  frieze 
d  'Marlborough'  legs  (straight,  with  blocked  foot)  ispro- 
ibly  the  work  of  Thomas  Affleck,  leading  Philadelphia 
binet-maker,  who  came  from  England  in  1763.  A  portrait, 
John  Macpherson,  son  of  the  builder  of  Mount  Pleasant, 
10  was  killed  at  Quebec  in  1775,  is  attributed  to  John 
umbull  (1756-1843). 


Right.  Upstairs  hall  showing  one  of  the  Palladian  win- 
>ws  which  are  placed  at  either  end.  The  door  to  the  Great 
hamber  is  at  the  left,  toward  the  far  end.  Opposite  are 
>ors  to  a  bedchamber  and  closet.  A  false  door  at  tht  left 
ces  the  closet  door  and  represents  the  rigid  adheren  ~e 
symmetry  that  prevails  throughout. 


II  illustrations  courtesy  of  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art. 
vlour  photography  by  A.J.  Wyatt. 
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I.  The  Battle  of  Poitiers  (l829-3<jj 
Oil  sketch,     528  648. 
Walters  Art  Gallery,  Baltimoi 


Delacroix's  'Grandes  Machines':  1 


PHILIPPE  VERDIER 


DELACROIX  sometimes  signed  his  letters — in  a  straight 
line  of  descent  from  Albcrti — 'peintre  en  histoires'.  Baude- 
laire would  not  let  himself  be  deceived  by  the  overtones  of 
romanticism  in  the  paintings  of  the  artist  and  hailed  in  him  that 
'universality  of  feeling'  and  that  'universality  of  science'  which  he 
shared  with  Rubens,  Raphael,  Veronese,  Lebrun  and  David  and 
which  found  its  highest  expression  in  the  decorative  painting  or 
'granites  machines'.1  Historical  paintings  or  allegorical  composi- 
tions, the  'grandes  machines',  because  not  subservient  to  direct 
copy,  \*  -re  essentially  the  means  for  an  artist  who  envisioned 
painting  .s  a  bridge  between  the  mind  of  the  creator  and  the  soul 
of  the  sp(  ..tator,  to  conjure  up  a  kind  of  musical  rapture,  an 
I  infuhlung'  in  which,  the  boundaries  between  subject  matter 
and  ex(  cution  being  dissolved,  the  inner  eye  contemplates  'things 
which,  the  soul  alone  is  able  to  enjoy'. 

I )  iacroix  was  heir  to  the  epic  style  and  heroic  realism  which 
the  furious  passions  aroused  during  the  revolutionary  and  Napo- 
leonic era  had  injected  in  the  French  school  of  painting.  Although 
it  is  the  atelier  of  Pierre  Guerin  which  he  entered  in  1815,  the 
year  of  the  final  triumph  of  Rcstauration,  he  came  of  age  in  the 
footpath  of  Gros.  'Gros  has  lifted  up  the  subjects  of  modern 


times  to  ideal  beauty',  he  wrote  in  1 848.-  Delacroix  neve, 
forgot  the  impression  of  the  'grandes  machines'  painted  by  la 
Venetians  and  the  Flemish  which,  as  a  boy,  he  saw  in  the  Louvre; 
where  the  art  trophies  brought  back  by  the  armies  of  the  Empero 
were  crowning  the  loot  gathered  in  France  after  1789.  Delacroix, 
who  never  travelled  to  Italy,  had  only  the  Louvre  for  evoking 
'the  force,  the  fecundity  of  those  men  of  the  sixteenth  century' — . 
essentially  the  Venetians — and  for  consoling  him  of  the  'vanishing 
of  those  Maecenases  whose  palaces  were,  during  a  scries  olj 
generations,  the  refuge  of  great  works  of  art  which  families  con-, 
sidered  as  their  titles  of  nobility;  guilds  commissioned  works,; 
which  would  scare  sovereigns  in  our  days,  from  artists  of  a 
calibre  to  execute  all  tasks.  Less  than  a  hundred  years  later  Poussin- 
already  does  only  small  pictures'.3  But  he  went  to  Flanders  and 
passionately  copied  Rubens  all  his  life.4 

Delacroix  never  painted  the  Napoleonic  cycle  he  wished  hrst 
to  execute  in  1824  and  that  he  could  have  been  commissioned  to 
carry  out  in  the  staircase  of  the  Luxembourg  Palace,  had  the 
regime  of  the  monarchy  of  July  lasted  longer.5  As  a  'peintre  en 
histoires'  he  fell  back,  with  the  royalists  and  romantics  of  his  time, 
on  the  battles  of  the  Middle  Ages  (Taillebourg,  Poitiers,  Nancy) 
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he  followed  Gros  not  on  the  battlefields  but  on  the  barricades 
in  the  struggles  for  freedom:  Greece  expiring  on  the  ruins  of 
soloughi,  Massacres  at  Scio,  Liberty  guiding  the  people.  As  a 
ral  Delacroix  embodied  again  his  aspirations  in  two  projects, 
neither  of  which  he  received  the  commission,  and  which  were 
•nded  for  the  decoration  of  the  Assembly  room  in  the  Palais 
.irbon:  Boissy  d'Anglas  a  la  Convention  and  Mirabeau  etDreux- 
ze.  Boissy  d'Anglas  tenant  tete  a  Vemeute  is  a  painting  filled  with  a 
mltuous  aura  and  choked  in  a  dusty  whirl  that  contrasts  with 
bareness  of  the  walls  shaded  by  the  huge  and  immobile  flags 
the  Revolution.  It  is  as  loaded  with  historical  fever  as  a  David, 
\  :  in  a  fundamentally  different  sense  as  it  expresses  the  moral 
rnity  of  a  man,  stoically  'compos  sui',  facing  a  tide  of  mobsters, 
its  opposition  between  the  sublime  and  the  dark  zones  of  'non 
ito',  it  announces  Michelet  or,  for  that  matter,  recalls  Tacitus.6 
many  French  romantics  Delacroix  felt  less  the  fascination  of 
Middle  Ages  than  that  of  the  Renaissance7  at  the  Valois  court 
France  or  in  Venice  and  Spain,  and  that  of  that  baroque  paren- 
tis in  the  classical  continuity  of  French  culture:  the  reign  of 
uis  XIII.  We  still  have  the  sketch  and  a  variant  of  the  great 
linting  (4111.  20  x  3m.)  Cardinal  Richelieu  celebrating  the  Mass  in 
I  Chapel  of  the  Palais  Royal,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  fire  of 
I;  Gallery  of  the  Palais  Royal  the  24th  February,  1848.  As  much 
I  the  Battle  of  Taillebourg  betrays  the  influence  of  Rubens'  Battle 
[the  Amazons  as  well  as  the  liberty  with  which  Delacroix  took 
Lpiration  from  his  model,  the  spatial  arrangement  and  the 
ndling  of  the  Richelieu  painting  suggest  the  influence  of  cross 
Huences  of  paintings  by  Rubens:  The  Miracles  of  St.  Ignatius  and 
we  Marriage  by  proxy  of  Henry  IV  and  Mary  of  Medici  in 
wrence;  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  display  of  the  musket- 
rs,  an  aristocratic  and  restrained  array  very  much  in  the  vein  of 
dasquez.  Delacroix  broke  with  the  traditional  ways  of  repres- 
sing a  mass  in  French  painting  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
hether  wc  compare  his  painting  with  Lesueur's  Mass  of  Saint 
lartin,  in  the  Louvre — all  suspense,  parallel  profiles  and  Car- 
usian  or  Janscnist  architecture — or  with  the  picturesque  and 
ipographical  Mass  in  the  choir  oj  Notre  Dame  oj  Paris,  by  Jouvenet, 
so  in  the  Louvre.8  He  represented  Cardinal  Richelieu  in  the 
'Stantaneous  movement  of  turning  his  back  to  the  altar  and  up- 
fting  his  hands  towards  the  congregation,  thus  sealing  in  this 
eeting  unity  of  time  and  singleness  of  point  of  view  the  baroque, 
ttbencsque  character  of  his  composition ;  even  if  the  vista,  almost 
arallel  to  the  picture  plane,  is  hardly  oblique  nor  teaming  with 
ynamic  concatenations  of  moving  schemes  as  with  Rubens,  and 
the  light  concentrated  on  the  altar-cloth,  instead  of  being  a  sun- 
urst,  is  a  device  similar  to  the  one  used  by  Delacroix  in  his 
durder  of  the  Bishop  of  Liege. 

Before  Morocco  revealed  to  Delacroix  (in  1832-33),  the  actual 
sauty  of  Mediterranean  classicism  in  both  aspects  of  the  com- 
osure  of  living  figures  and  of  noble  draperies,  he  saw  in  the 
alace  of  Fontainebleau  the  mural  compositions  of  Rosso  and 
irimaticcio.  They  certainly  made  an  enduring  impression  on  him, 
ridging  only  from  his  curse  of  the  dabbler,  Alaux  le  Romain,  who 
Imost  defaced  the  frescoes  while  restoring  them  at  the  order  of 
ling  Louis  Philippe."  In  his  quick  survey  of  the  murals  of  Fon- 
aincbleau  Delacroix  learned  a  lesson  which  no  other  ensemble  of 
lonumental  painting  in  Italy  could  have  taught  him.10  Already, 
n  1824,  he  confessed  in  his  Journal:  "Why  am  I  not  a  poet? 
Allegory  is  a  beautiful  field'.  In  a  prophetical  article  published  on 
he  occasion  of  the  first  exhibition  of  Delacroix  at  the  Salon — 
Oante  and  Vergil,  1 822 — Adolphe  Thiers  had  written :  .  1  :  author 
»as,  together  with  the  poetical  imagination  that  artists  have  in 
<ommon  with  writers,  that  imagination  of  art  which  could  be 
crmed,  so  to  speak,  the  imagination  of  design,  a  kind  of  imagina- 


2.  Above.  Cardinal  Richelieu  Celebrating  the  Mass  (1828).  Oil  sketch,  38 
X   -27.  Collection  Mrs.  Dat'id-Wcill,  Neuilly-sur-Seine. 

3.  Below.  Boissy  d'Anglas  in  the  Convention  Assembly  (1831),  79  X  1,04.  Tin- 
Museum,  Bordeaux. 
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4.  The  Garonne  River  and  The  Mediterranean,  Salon  du  Roi,  Palais  Bourbon.  Courtesy  of  Mr.  Maurice  Serullaz  and  les  editions  du  temps,  Paris. 

5.  Sketches  for  figures  in  the  Salon  du  Roi,  Palais  Bourbon.  Pen  drawing,  -319  x  -212.  Louvre,  Cabinet  des  Dessins  No.  9920. 


tion  quite  different  from  the  previous  one.  He  casts  his  figures, 
groups  them  and  subdues  them  to  his  will  with  the  boldness  of 
Michelangelo  and  the  fecundity  of  Rubens'.11  In  1833  Thiers  was 
to  be  intrumental  in  fulfilling  the  exhortation  he  had  given  in 
1822  to  the  artist,  'to  dedicate  himself  to  immense  realizations' 
when,  Secretary  of  the  Home  Office  in  the  Ministry  of  Louis 
Philippe,  he  commissioned  Delacroix  to  paint  the  Salon  du  Roi 
in  the  French  House  of  Representatives.  Delacroix  was  conscious 
years  before  the  Death  of  Sardanapalns  (Salon  of  1827)  that  he  was 
endowed  with  the  supreme  gift  that  calls  for  monumentality,  the 
'imagination  du  dessin'.  On  9th  May,  1824,  he  confided  to  his 
Journal  'My  picture  is  acquiring  a  twist,  an  encrgic  movement 
which  must  absolutely  bring  to  its  achievement.  What  is 
needed  I  here  is  that  good  black,  that  happy  effect  of  filth  and  those 
limbs  thai  ire  my  speciality  and  that  few  try  to  paint'. 

Before  ins  dialogue  with  the  great  walls  of  the  Salon  du  Roi, 
\  experimented,  first  in  France  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
1  with  a  revival  of  the  technique  and  effect  of  fresco,  while 
nting  in  the  house  of  his  cousin  Bataille  in  the  Norman  Abbey 
of  Valmont,  three  mural  compositions:  Anacrcon  and  the  Muse, 
still  in  Gucrin's  style;  Leda  and  the  Swan,  in  the  spirit  of  Floren- 
tine mannerism ;  and  Bacchus  and  the  Panther,  the  most  Pompeian 
of  the  three  and  which  reveals  also  a  direct  reminiscence  of 
Phidias.'3  In  a  letter  to  Frederic  Villot,14  Delacroix  wrote  that  he 


perceived  in  the  technique  required  by  fresco  painting  the  di 
advantage  of  being  forced  to  transcribe  on  the  wall,  area  aft( 
area,  the  preparatory  drawing — an  additive  process  which  wi 
anathema  to  his  synthetic  manner  of  execution — but  also  th 
advantage  of  having  to  carry  out  the  execution  at  once,  withoi 
either  afterthoughts  or  corrections.  The  ideal  of  Delacroix  wa 
indeed  not  only  to  preserve  till  the  final  strokes  of  the  brush  th 
fresh  impetus  that  guided  the  early  work,  but  even  more  to  sal 
vagc  through  the  successive  stages  of  the  execution  the  characte 
of  movement  and  unity,  the  expression  and  harmony  irttl 
mediately  conveyed  to  the  sketch.  As  Leo  van  Puyvelde  said  otJ 
Rubens'  sketches,  the  paintings  of  Delacroix — which  are  to  br 
considered  as  sketches  worked  into  various  grades  of  finish — airi 
at  being  instantaneous  materializations  of  an  idea  'conjured  up  in 
the  imagination  by  mind  and  passion'.15  In  a  note  on  painting 
Delacroix  was  very  explicit  on  that  score:  'Fresco  has  to  be 
credited  with  the  "grand  style"  of  the  Italian  schools.  The  (fresco] 
painter  substitutes  ideal  for  details'.16  But  time  and  again  Dela- 
croix underlined  that  fresco,  tempera,  and  oil  painting  are  not 
media  'in  se',  but  the  material  aspects  of  successive  styles  or  conj 
ceptions  of  painting,  that  appeared  staggered  along  a  historical 
development  from  the  middle  ages  to  modern  times  that  cannot 
be  turned  back  counterclockwise.  He  will  hold  in  low  esteem 
Flandrin  and  the  austere  champions  of  fresco  of  the  Lyon  school^ 
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6.  Left  centre  spandrel  of  Frieze  of  Justice,  Salon  du  Roi,  Palais  Bourbon.  Courtesy  of  Mr.  Maurice  Serullaz  and  les  editions  du  temps,  Paris. 

7.  Herodotes  Consulting  the  Magi,  Library,  Palais  Bourbon.  Courtesy  o  f  Mr.  Maurice  Serullaz  and  les  editions  du  temps,  Paris. 


being  unable  to  declare  himself  satisfied  witb  a  technique  that 
renounces  the  'prodiges  of  illusion  in  colour  and  effect'  which 
are  obtained  only  in  oil  painting.  He  would  not  do  without  the 
more  perfect  means  of  execution  which  the  Venetians  and  Rubens 
used  to  rival  the  amplitude  and  breadth  of  fresco  painting,  while 
exploring  new  sources  of  effect,  variety  and  colour.17 

In  a  rather  cryptic  way  Delacroix  noted  towards  the  end  of  his 
letter  to  Villot,  that  his  experience  has  led  him  to  acknowledge, 
with  regret,  that  there  was  'effrontery'  in  painting  in  the  oil  tech- 
nique without  consulting  nature  a  lot,  whereas  fresco  does  not 
entail  that  and  rather  avoids  it.  'Understand  if  you  can',  he  told 
his  friend.  Villot  surely  asked  Delacroix  to  clear  up  this  point  for 
him,  because  he  reproduced  his  explanations  in  the  introduction 
to  the  catalogue  of  his  collection  of  paintings  by  the  artist:  'The 
model',  said  Delacroix,  'never  participates  in  the  movement 
which  the  artist's  imagination  has  envisioned.  Far  from  entering 
into  a  passionate  mood  and  from  underlining  the  gesture 
energetically,  he  becomes  tired  and  freezes.  On  the  other  hand, 
is  so  powerfully  attractive  that,  if  she  poses  before  you 
when  011  hold  the  brush,  you  cannot  resist  the  charm  of  copying 
her,  It  the  result  that  your  composition  is  destroyed;  maybe 
yui  achieve  a  series  of  nice  studies  but  you  certainly  end  by  pro- 
ducing an  awful  picture'.18 

rhe  programme  of  the  decoration  of  the  Salon  du  Roi — 
allegories  of  Justice,  War,  Agriculture  and  Industry — sounds  on 
e  value  like  a  jarring  note  in  the  poetical  world  of  Delacroix. 
Delacroix  wrote  a  detailed  account  of  the  subject  matter  of  these 
allegorical  compositions.19  If  he  had  been  pressed  hard  to  give  a 
statement  about  their  meaning,  when  he  was  engrossed  in  their 
painting,  he  would  have  said  that,  like  Michelangelo  carving  the 
marbles-of  the  Medici  chapel,  he  did  not  attach  a  great  importance 


to  the  letter  of  the  programme,  but  to  the  spirit  of  the  forr.lt 
'rather  conceived  as  necessary  accompaniments  of  the  architt 
tural  framework'.20  Goya  himself  had  not  been  loath  to  paintirl 
in  1797,  allegories  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  Commerce  aj 
Science  for  the  library  of  the  palace  of  Godoy  in  Madrid.-1  Tj 
connotations  of  Delacroix's  murals  are,  however,  no  longer  the. 
of  the  enlightenment  period.  Nor  do  they  reflect  the  motto  | 
the  policy  of  the  Louis  Philippe  era:  'Enrichissez-vous' — get  ric| 
As  Delacroix  stressed  it,  the  programme  is  geared  on  the  fo| 
'forces  vives  dc  l'Etat'.  Political  in  outlook,  it  is  musical  in 
realization.  The  combined  powers  of  massing  and  colourii 
create  an  ideal  beauty  which,  although  tangible,  purports  \ 
awake  and  stir  'des  sentiments  inneY.  Like  music,  monumcnU 
and  allegorical  painting,  because  not  enthralled  to  imitation  ai" 
representation,  is  directly  concerned  with  imparting  the  life  \ 
forms  to  emotions  inbornc  in  the  soul  or  aroused  in  poetic 
recollections.22  The  architectural  framework  that  confronti 
Delacroix  in  the  Salon  du  Roi  was  the  worst  that  can  have  bet. 
conceived.  Only  through  the  suppression  of  a  frieze,  that  ra 
above  the  archivolts  of  the  openings,  was  he  able  to  manage 
succession  of  spandrels  high  enough,  under  the  ceiling,  to  prcsci. 
a  minimum  amount  of  mural  continuity.  In  that  narrow  spac* 
rythmically  contracting  and  expanding,  Delacroix  managed  t, 
shove  a  harmonious  sequence  of  allegorical  motifs,  the  layout  t . 
which  between  unfavourable  boundaries  presented  the  same  kin 
of  difficulties  as  certain  tympana  painted  by  Raphael  in  th 
Stanze  of  the  Vatican  or  the  spandrels  between  the  pendentivesc 
the  vault  in  Michelangelo's  Sistine  ceiling.  Reminiscences  f 
Michelangelesque  architectonic  devices  in  'trompe  l'ocil'  are  th 
eight  trumeaux — four  couples  of  inner  pilasters — painted  i 
grisaille  with  figures  of  the  rivers  of  France,  the  Ocean  and  th 
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rcditerrancan.  Delacroix  turned  to  grisaille  in  order  to  damp 
I  ir  bulk  and  size  under  the  spandrels  which,  executed  in  en- 
iistic  painting,-3  produced  a  semi-matt  effect,  and  to  leave  the 
|1  glow  of  oil  colours  to  the  four  coffers  of  the  ceiling,  covered 
|th  'toiles  marouflees'."  The  grisaille  paintings  of  the  pilasters 
|  not  suggest  a  supporting  function.  Sunk,  between  shallow 
rights,  painted  equivalents  of  a  negative  feature  common  in  the 
linnerist  architecture  of  Italy,  they  recall  the  figures  carved  by 
[ndinelli  for  the  choir  screen  in  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  Flor- 
ce.t5  The  'maniera'  of  Michelangelo  made  itself  more  strongly 
It  in  these  Delacroix  murals  at  the  Palais  Bourbon  than  the 
luence  of  the  style  of  Raphael  in  the  Vatican  Stanze  and  at  the 
[rnesina.  Many  figures  derive  from  the  'ignudi' — the  'genii  of 
[:  anima  razionalc'26 — or  from  the  prophets  of  the  Sistii  e  chapel, 
then  Delacroix  copied,  in  reverse — for  his  Dionysos,  in  a 
[andrel  of  the  Agriculture  frieze — the  corresponding  figure  in 
p  neo- Attic  relief,  Dionysos  visiting  karos,  which  he  must  have 
idied  in  1825  in  the  British  Museum,  he  imparted  to  the  figure 
[  the  god  a  certain  'ternbihta',  which  evokes  Michelangelo's 
oses.27  The  enduring  impression  made  on  Delacroix  by  the 
orentine  frescoes  in  the  Francois  I  Gallery  at  Fontainebleau  has 
en  mentioned.  A  number  of  details  were  freely  copied  from 
dian  engravings  of  the  mannenstic  period  and  keyed  up  lyri- 
lly  according  to  the  vibrant  souvenir  he  brought  back  from  the 
Ip  to  North  Africa  of  the  women  of  Morocco  and  Algiers, 
r  Delacroix  also  owed  to  the  beneficent  protection  of  Thiers  the 
[►mmission  of  the  decoration  of  the  Library  fa  tl  1  Palais  Bour- 
pn  (1838-1847):  two  hemicycles,  painted  in  the  encaustic  tech- 
".que,28  and  the  five  cupolas  covering  the  five  ba\s  ^-  .  room, 
ch  of  them  being  divided  into  four  pendentives  whidi  were 
Wered  with  'toiles  marouflees'.  The  subject  of  these  paintings — 


10.  Attilii  Invading  Italy.  Pen  drawing, 
Dessins  No.  23318. 
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■220.  Louvre,  Cabinet  des 
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ii.  Above.  The  Death  of  Seneca,  Palais  Bourbon  Library.  Courtesy  of  Mr. 
Maurice  Serullaz  and  les  editions  du  temps,  Paris. 


12.  Below.  Girls  of  Sparta  training  for  wrestling.  Pencil  drawing,  252  x  -392. 
Louvre,  Cabinet  des  Dessins  No.  9403. 
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wrote  the  artist  in  Le  Constitutionnel  (31  Janvier  1848) — 'relate 
philosophy,  history,  science,  law,  eloquence,  literature,  pocti 
and  even  theology.  They  recall  the  divisions  adopted  in  all  tl 
libraries,  without  however  following  their  systematic  classific 
tion'.  In  the  two  hcmicyclcs  Delacroix  first  projected  to  paint  tl 
Coronation  oj  Pctrarca  and  the  Phaedo.2*  In  establishing  and  carr. 
ing  out  this  programme  Delacroix  proved  that  he  could  be 
Corrcggio30  and  draw  from  resources  of  a  literary  mind  as  vers; 
tile  as  that  of  the  abbess  Donna  Gioanna,  who  commissionc 
Corrcggio  at  the  Camera  di  San  Paolo  in  Parma.  In  the  decory 
tion  of  the  Palais  Bourbon  Library,  there  is,  however,  no  rccondi 
allegorism  nor  emblematic  thought  comparable  with  the  mam 
crisms  of  central  Italian  painting  during  the  sixteenth  centun 
Delacroix  stressed  only  his  great  preoccupation  of  being  guide 
by  'a  fruitful  idea  devoid  of  excessive  realism  and  of  excessiv 
allegorism'.31  An  essential  point  remains  notwithstanding  to  t 
cleared  up:  the  shift  from  the  primitive  idea  for  the  decoration c 
the  two  hcmicyclcs  to  that  of  the  final  realization.  There  is  cei 
tainly  a  stress  on  antithetic  values  expressed  in  the  definitive  choic 
of  Orpheus  taming  the  still  wild  Greeks  and  teaching  them  the  arts  c 
Pence  and  Attiia  followed  by  his  barbarian  hordes  trampling  tniderfoi 
Italy  and  the  arts,  that  goes  beyond  the  historical  contrast  betwec-, 
the  coming  of  civilization  and  the  return  of  barbarity.  Maylx  th 
choice  reflected  the  pessimistic  views  of  Delacroix  concernin; 
progress  in  the  course  of  history,  or  the  own  inner  struggles  of 
man  who,  a  classicist  in  his  tendencies  and  a  romanticist  by  tenv 
perament,  had  'a  sun  in  his  head  and  storms  in  his  heart'.3-  But! 
has  to  be  remarked  that  Delacroix  again  used  the  theme  OJ 
Orpheus  in  the  cupola  of  the  Library  of  the  Luxembourg  I'alaoj 
(1841-46),  and  in  that  case  again  in  connection  with  Homer.  Iilj 
the  Library  at  the  Luxembourg  Palace  Homer  is  painted  among! 
Ovid,  Statins  and  Horace,  welcoming  Vergil  and  Dante,  and  thi] 
opposite  section  of  the  cupola  shows  Orpheus  with  Hesiod  ami 
Sappho.  The  two  compositions  are  located  at  both  extremities  0] 
the  main  axis  running  through  the  whole  cupola.  Above  Home  • 
an  eagle  holds  a  scroll  on  which  is  inscribed  stanza  thirty-two  otj 
Inferno  IV : 

'Cos!  vidi  adnnar  la  bella  scola 

di  quel  signor  de  I'altissimo  canto, 

che  sovra  li  altri  coni'aqnila  volet. 

Above  Orpheus  two  winged  genii  are  proffering  a  cartouch(j 
introducing  the  men  of  genius  of  antiquity  who  sojourn  in  limbcj 
because  they  did  not  receive  the  grace  of  baptism: 

Tonrata  nominanca 

che  di  lor  suona  su  ne  la  tua  vita  j 

gratia  acquista  nel  ciel  che  si  li  avanca' 
(stanza  twenty-five).  Dante  mentions  Orpheus  in  verse  140  oil 
Inferno  IV.  In  the  hemicycle  which  in  the  Luxembourg  Library- 
completes  the  programme  of  the  cupola,  Delacroix  represented, 
Alexander  and  the  poems  of  Homer;  as  he  did  in  the  first  pendentivc 
of  the  cupola  dedicated  to  poetry  in  the  Palais  Bourbon,  in 
immediate  connection  with  the  hemicycle  of  Orpheus.33  Re-j 
cently.  Juliusz  Starzynski  proposed  a  provocative  interpretation 
of  the  Luxembourg  cupola,  according  to  which  the  key  themd 
would  be  an  orphic  initiation,  the  priest  of  which  being  Dante^ 
whom  Delacroix  depicted  with  the  features  of  Chopin,  introduc-J 
ing  Vergil-Delacroix  to  the  illustrious  assembly  of  poets,  among, 
whom  Asphasia — George  Sand,  and  Sappho— Julie  de  Forget. ?sbS 
The  orphic  initiation  unveils  the  poetical  forces  at  work  in  tho 
development  of  civilization  through  history:  'Orpheus  was  thej 
real  creator  of  poetry  and  music,  the  father  of  mythology,  morals] 
and  philosophy;  he  was  the  model  of  Hesiod  and  Homer  and] 
opened  the  path  for  Pythagoras  and  Plato'.  As  for  Homer,  he  wasj 
the  chief  transmitter  of  the  orphic  revelation.  First  link  in  the  chain. 
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of  oetry  which  ties  up  Vergil,  Ovid,  Petrarca,  Dante  and  Shakc- 
srj  rc  with  modem  times,  he  'received  a  primary  inspiration;  he 
blcme  the  momentum  of  European  poetry,  he  was  the  principle 
of  magnetic  chain'.34  If  this  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
nf  als  in  the  Luxembourg  Library  holds  true,  admittedly  it 
dtady  governed  the  whole  programme  in  the  Palais  Bourbon. 
It  ists  an  illuminating  light  on  the  adoption  of  the  orphic  theme 
bf  Delacroix  for  one  of  the  hemicycles  of  the  library  there;  and 
piiibly  the  orphic  motif  undcrlicd  Delacroix's  tentative  balance 
of  i  hemicvclc  consecrated  to  Plato  (Phaedo)  by  another  one 
Srved  to  the  'renascence'  of  the  orphic  spirit  at  the  dawn  of  the 
jliaissancc,  as  embodied  in  Petrarca.  Delacroix  was  deeply 
■fefied  with  the  execution  of  the  Orpheus  hemicyclc:  'Je  crois 
q-  c'est  ce  que  j'ai  fait  de  micux  dans  ce  genre'  (Journal  I,  p. 199). 
m  was  criticized  for  Attila,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  missed 
t(  group  of  Attila  and  his  horse:  'Je  ne  sortirai  pas,  je  crois,  de 

■  Attila  et  de  son  cheval'  (Journal  I,  p.  238). 

■  The  murals  in  the  Library  of  the  Palais  Bourbon  mark  the 

■  nt  from  where  Delacroix  emulated  Veronese  and  Rubens35 

■  rier  than  Raphael  and  Michelangelo.  The  enthusiastic  criticism 
By  met  registered  such  a  shift.  The  praise  of  their  colouristic 
■ilities  was  unanimous.  After  the  death  of  Delacroix  Paul  de 
•  nt  Victor  wrote  again:  'One  may  say  that  in  these  great  murals 
I-  colour  is  the  splendour  of  the  idea'36 — a  formula  very  fair 

■  er  all  to  Delacroix,  even  if  rehashed  after  a  favourite  one  of  the 
■oralizing  cstheticians  of  the  time:  Beauty  is  the  splendour  of 
Bith.  A  word  must  be  said  about  the  great  interest  of  themes 
itched  by  Delacroix  but  left  unexecuted  in  the  Library — as  the 
mrls  of  Sparta,  a  composition  in  which  Delacroix  may  have 
Ijsed  Italian  designs  which  also  found  their  expression  111  certain 
■lian  bronzes  of  the  late  sixteenth  century,37  but  which  heralds 
le  Girls  of  Sparta  taunting  the  hoys  of  the  early  period  of  I  )egas 
■860-1865). 3< 

I  In  the  Library  of  the  Senate,  Delacroix  w  as  confronted  with  a 
l-w  problem,  that  of  disposing  four  subjects,  fused  into  a  unified 
■imposition,  around  a  cupola  and  allowing  for  the  protrusion  of 
lie  cornice.  He  was  haunted  by  the  failure  of  Gros  to  solve  an 
lialogous  problem  while  painting  the  huge  cupola  111  the  Pan- 
*eon  (18 14-1824), 39  and  by  his  own  mistakes  in  the  execution  of 
te  decoration  of  the  half-cupola  of  Orpheus  in  the  Palais 
ourbon.1"  The  difficulty  was  to  avoid  imparting  to  the  figures  the 
ipect  of  seeming  to  be  floating.  He  found  a  solution  with  the 
~lp  of  models  in  wood  for  both  the  cupola  of  the  Senate  Library 
ad  the  hemicyclc  located  above  the  median  window;  as  Lc 
•run  had  proceeded  when  sketching  the  monumental  decoration 
f  the  barrel  ceiling  for  the  project  of  the  Royal  Chapel  at 
ersaillcs.41 

The  murals  in  the  Library  of  the  Luxembourg  Palace  were  all 
«cecuted  in  encaustic  painting.  The  cupola  radiates  a  light  of  its 
\vm.  Thcophilc  Gautier  noted  that  its  enchanted  Elysean  groves, 
athing  in  an  atmosphere  of 'azure  grotto'  were  like  a  landscape 
[y  Velvet  Breughel,  magnified  into  the  world  beyond.42  The 
lue-and- white  sky  is  not  as  exceptional  here  as  Baudelaire  thought 
:  was.43  The  recent  restoration  of  the  sketch  for  the  Battle  of 
°oitiers,  in  the  Walters  Art  Gallery,  Baltimore,  has  resurrected 
uch  a  sky;  almost  Corinth-like  with  its  pure  white  and  blue  pig- 
nents.  Delacroix,  the  Christian  agnostic,  realized  in  his  limbo  of 
he  poets  and  great  men  of  the  ancient  world,  thanks  to  the  glow 
i.nd  harmony  of  his  colours,  the  symbolical  t\  |  c  of  composition 
>vhich  the  preraphaelites  of  the  school  of  Lyon  ipprnched  only 
oalely  and  with  inadequate  means.  Let  it  be  remcnii  red  that 
Delacroix  praised  one  of  them,  Janmot,  in  these  terms :  There  is 
•njanmot  a  remarkable  Dantcsque  fragrance;  he  makes  me  evoke 
:he  angels  in  the  Purgatory  of  the  famous  Florentine.  I  like  these 


garments  as  green  as  the  grass  of  May  in  the  meadows,  these 
heads  inspired  or  dreamed,  which  look  like  reminiscences  of 
another  world'.44  The  paradisaical  and  luminous  melancholy  of 
the  Senate  cupola  is  the  exponent  of  a  mood  which,  although 
rare  in  Delacroix's  paintings,  reflects  his  nostalgic  quest  for  the 
'templa  scrcna'  of  a  withdrawing  in  oneself,  where  happiness 
looses  its  sharpness  and  suffering  its  pangs :  'The  sovereign  good 
would  therefore  be  tranquillity.  Why  not  begin  early  with 
giving  to  tranquillity  its  pre-eminent  position.  If  man  is  destined 
one  day  to  find  out  that  calm  stands  above  all  else,  why  not  give 
oneself  a  life  which  can  afford  that  anticipated  calm,  while  still 
containing  some  of  those  sweet  enjoyments  which  are  not  the 
same  thing  as  the  fearful  upheavals  caused  by  the  passions?'.4'1 

Delacroix  wrote  of  Le  Brun  in  not  too  praising  terms,46  until 
he  had  to  compete  with  him.  In  March,  1850,  he  was  commission- 
ed to  paint  the  central  ceiling  in  the  Gallery  of  Apollo,  in  the 
Louvre,  as  a  part  of  a  project  to  complete  the  decoration  con- 
ceived by  Le  Brun  in  1661  and  left  unfinished  when  Louis  XIV 
lost  his  interest  in  the  Louvre  and  summoned  the  artist  to  Ver- 
sailles. 'It  is  an  important  work' — wrote  Delacroix  to  the  painter 
Constant  Dutilleux  on  5th  October,  1850 — 'to  belocatedinf/;c/)/»5 
bet  endroit  da  monde,  a  cote  des  belles  compositions  de  Le  Brun.  It  is 
slippery,  as  you  can  see,  but  I  have  to  stand  my  ground'.47  Lc 
Brun  had  planned  to  represent  Apollo  in  the  central  compart- 
ment of  the  Gallery  at  the  Louvre  as  the  Eye  of  the  Cosmos,*" 
illuminating  from  his  chariot  the  four  quadrants  of  the  world, 
allegorized  by  four  sculptured  groups  set  up  at  the  four  angles  of 
the  Gallery.  Delacroix  first  thought  of  representing  the  Nymphs 
qj  the  Sea  unhitching  the  Sun's  horses — a  composition  which,  under 
the  veil  of  mythological  trappings  might  have  anticipated  the 
free  and  visionary  Odilon  Redonhke  painting  of  i860,  Horses 
issuing  from  the  Sea,  now  in  the  Phillips  Memorial  Gallery, 
Washington — but  he  settled  finally  on  a  depiction  of  Apollo 
victorious  over  Python.4'' 

Le  Brim's  preparatory  black  chalk  drawing  for  his  composition, 
which  he  never  executed,  was  identified  recently  inthecollections 
of  the  Cabinet  des  Dessins  in  the  Louvre.  '"  Apollo  is  driven  in  a 
chariot  surrounded  by  the  Horae,  the  Dawn,  Air  and' other  alle- 
gorical figures,  among  which  are  noticeable  the  caryatid-like 
ones  supporting,  at  the  base  of  the  composition,  in  the  depressed 
arch  of  the  framework,  the  clouds  of  mist  and  dimness  through 
which  the  shafts  of  light  are  about  to  bolt.  In  the  same  part  of  his 
ceiling  Delacroix  placed  an  upturned  tiger,  a  Michelangelesquc 
victim  of  Python,  and  the  corpse  of  a  drowned  woman  resting 
after  the  flood  on  a  bank  of  impure  slime.  The  top  of  the  painting 
presents  elements  that  develop  some  sketchy  indications  found  in 
the  drawing  of  Le  Brun:  the  rainbow  and  Iris.  It  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  Delacroix  ever  cast  a  glance  at  Le  Brim's  drawing. 
But  what  about  the  spirit  of  his  Apollo  and  Python  painting? 
A  contemporary  critic  laid  the  blame  on  him  for  a  daring  in 
which  we  would  rather  sec  Delacroix's  superb  achievement — 
'a  demon  of  the  night  suggested  to  Mr.  Delacroix  to  dim  those 
luminous  vaults  (of  Lc  Brun  111  the  Gallery  of  Apollo)  with  the 
poem  of  a  flood'.51  Delacroix  confessed  beforehand  to  such  a 
surrendering  to  the  powers  of  darkness :  'The  execution  of  the 
dead  bodies  in  the  picture  of  Python,  that  is  my  real  execution, 
the  one  suited  to  my  bias',  he  wrote  in  the  Journal  on  14th  June, 
185 1,  thus  acknowledging  again  in  himself 'an  old  leaven,  a  black 
depth  that  demands  satisfaction.  If  I  am  not  quivering  like  a  snake 
in  the  hand  of  Pythoness,  I  am  dead'.52  Even  his  conception  of  I '  e 
victory  of  Apollo  remains  in  conformity  with  the  sombre  sid'  of 
his  Dionysiac  mind.  He  saw  in  it  a  classical  re-enactment  of  die 
ancient  dualistic  conception  of  the  antagonism  between  spirit  and 
matter,  which  gave  birth  to  the  Mesopotamian  myth  of  the  God 
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13.  Above.  Cupola,  library  of  the  Senate  (Conseil  de  la  Republique). 

14.  Below.  A  sheet  of  sketches  for  the  murals  in  the  Senate  Library.  Pencil 
drawing  on  tracing  paper,  230  x  90.  Acquired  in  1951  by  the  Conseil  de 
la  Republique. 
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who  kills  the  dragon  of  the  Sea  and  to  the  Egyptian  imag  i 
Horus  victorious  over  Seth-Typhon.  Under  the  disguise  of  pjfl 
divinities,  a  Christian  conception,  expressed  in  terms  ofl 
victory  of  light  and  in  allclujas  of  colour,  underlies  the  ceilin  g 
the  Gallery  of  Apollo.  Preparatory  paintings  made  by  Lc  BruU 
1672-1679  in  connection  with  the  first  and  second  projects  fB 
new  chapel  at  Versailles,  may  afford  a  clue  to  Delacroix's  symll 
ism.  They  are  God  in  His  glory  and  the  Fall  of  the  rebelling  An  i 
The  coils  of  sulphurous  smoke  in  the  first  painting  and  the  sej 
beasts  woven  into  a  complex  monster  in  the  second  one  are  bl 
elements  of  design  and  builders  of  a  mood  which  I  )claci  ] 
recaptured  in  a  manner  not  at  all  alien  to  the  projects  of  Le  Bil 
and  rather  so  much  in  keeping  with  them  that  the  question  J 
direct  influence,  at  least,  in  the  case  of  the  second  painting,  throw 
an  engraving,  may  be  raised.53 

To  be  conclul 
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K  Vcnturi,  Storia  deU'Arte  Italiana,  X,  II,  Milan,  1936,  fig.  185-187. 

■\arles  de  Tolnay,  Michelangelo,  II,  Princeton  University  Press  1945,  pp.  63-67. 

■  aurice  Serullaz,  Les  peintures  murales  de  Delacroix,  Paris,  1963,  p.  45,  fig.  9,  16. 
She  reliefs  of  Dionysos  visiting  Icaros,  cf.  Charles  Picard,  Les  reliefs  dits  de  'La 

■  e  chez  Ikarios',  American  Journal  of  Archaeology,  XXXVIII,  1934,  p.  137  ff. 

■  idy  Delacroix  had  copied  Michelangelo's  Isaiah  in  the  Sistine  ceiling,  for  the 
M;  of  his  angel  inspiring  Justinian  in  the  painting  Emperor  Justinian  composing  his 
I  es  (1826-7,  destroyed  in  1871):  R.  Escholier,  Delacroix,  I,  colour  plate  of  the 
I  h,  facing  p.  176;  R.  Serullaz,  Les  Dessins  de  Delacroix,  I,  Paris,  1954,  No.  81. 
B.-lacroix  indicated  in  his  Journal  (5  October  1847)  that  wax  was  very  useful  to 
B«while  painting  the  figure  of  Italy  trampled  underfoot  by  the  horse  of  Attila  in 

■  jf  the  hemicycles  and  is  very  appropriate  for  executing  'figures  the  form  of 
M  h  has  to  be  as  completely  set  off  as  imagination  desires,  without  lacking  in 
1 11'.  What  Delacroix  had  in  mind  by  establishing  a  distinction  between  the 
I  lg  off  of  the  form  and  the  effect  of  colour  is  explained  by  a  quotation  of  his  on 

ens:  'his  principal  quality,  if  it  is  possible  to  make  a  forced  choice,  is  the  prod- 
is  relief  of  his  figures,  which  is  to  say  their  prodigious  life.  Without  this  gift, 
•  is  no  great  artist;  the  solving  of  the  problem  of  relief  and  bulk  is  reached  only 
he  greatest  painters',  The  Journal  of  Eugene  Delacroix,  translated  by  Walter 

,  p.  688.  Delacroix  pointed  out  that  wax,  making  paint  dry  promptly,  let  him 
•n  to  the  form  of  the  figure  of  Italy  at  any  moment  and  stated  that  copal  var- 

or  copal  mixed  with  wax,  was  an  equally  good  substitute.  Bonington  gave  to 
croix  the  recipe  of  copal  varnish,  cf.  Michele  Toupet  in  La  Revue  du  Louvre  ti 
Musees  de  France,  1963,  p.  83  and  n.  1. 

e  the  memoir,  published  by  R.  Escholier,  Delacroix,  III,  pp.  26-3  1,  that  covered 
)nly  the  library  at  the  Palais  Bourbon  but  the  entrance  hall  and  the  committees 

ertain  figures,  like  that  of  Ceres  in  the  Orpheus  hemicycle,  or  that  of  the 
on  of  Socrates  in  one  of  the  pendentives  of  the  cupola  dedicated  to  Philosophy, 
nodelled  in  a  sfumato  illuminated  by  an  inner  source  of  vaporous  light,  which 
Lb  Correggio  and  curiously  enough  in  the  French  school  of  the  seventeenth 
wry,  Blanchard. 

IHrnd/.cd.laud.  II,  p.  34  (13  September  1838). 

heophile  Silvcstre,  narrating  the  death  of  Delacroix,  13th  August,  1863,  in 
rne  Delacroix,  Documents  nouveaux,  Paris,  1864. 

I  that  same  cupola,  the  pendentifs  illustrating  Ac  hilles  and  the  centaur  and  Ovid 
mg  the  Scythians  take  over  in  a  contrapunctic  way  two  main  themes  painted 
<ie  Orpheus  hemicycle. 

,ls)  Against  the  identification  of  Vergil  with  Delacroix,  see,  however,  Nils 
ita  Sandblad,  Le  Caton  d'Utique  a  la  Bibliothique  du  Scnat,  Idea  and  Forms, 
lies  in  the  history  of  art.  New  Series  I,  Upsala,  1959.  There  is  in  the  Cabinet  des 
kins,  in  the  Louvre,  a  drawing  with  the  inscription:  'Cher  Chopin',  signed  with 
wnonogram-rebus  of  Delacroix  and  representing  Chopin  draped  and  crowned 
I  Dante. 

iabre  d'Olivet,  Les  vers  dores  de  Pythagore  expliques  et  precedes  d'un  discours  sur 
\ence  et  la  forme  de  la  poesie  chez  les  principaux  peuples  de  la  terre,  Paris,  1 8 1 3,  quoted 
fulius  Starzynski,  'La  pensee  orphiquc  du  plafond  d'Homere  de  Delacroix',  La 
<we  du  Louvre  et  des  Musees  de  France,  1963,  p.  79. 

Unique  s'ouvrant  les  veines  is  close  to  the  painting  by  Rubens  in  the  Alte  Pinako- 
c,  Munich  (P.  P.  Rubens,  Des  Meisters  Gemdlde,  Klassiker  der  Kunst,  pi.  44),  but, 
ler  strangely,  it  departs  from  the  front  view  of  the  Rubens  composition,  which 
nore  stoically  conceived,  and  is  disposed  obliquely  with  Seneca  directing  his 
nee  inwardly  unto  a  transcendental  world,  as  a  Christian  martyr, 
(ibliotheque  de  la  Chambre  des  Deputes,  in  La  Presse,  22  September,  1863. 
Walters  Art  Gallery  54.  647,  Wallace  Collection:  W.  van  Bode,  Die  Italienischen 
nzestatuetten  der  Renaissance  Berlin,  III,  1922,  pi.  CCXVIII.  Cf.  an  ivory  group 
/Vienna,  Julius  von  Schlosser,  H'erke  der  Kleinplastik,  II,  Vienna,  1910,  pi. 
IV,  1. 

"hat  painting  of  Degas,  in  the  Museum  at  Orleans,  belongs  to  a  series  of  four 

torical  paintings  of  the  period  1860-5.  They  are  not  as  much  neo-classical  as 
kreises  in  order  to  attain  monumental  composition  and  style.  They  came  after  a 

t  period  where  paintings  like  Dante  and  Vergil  and  The  Death  of  Joseph  Bara 
istratcd  the  indebtedness  of  Degas  both  to  Delacroix  and  David. 

5ros,  art.  laud.  Oeuvres  litteraires,  ed.  Elie  Faure,  II,  p.  1 89. 

.etter  dated  23  July,  1844,  Correspondance  ghierale  de  Eugene  Delacroix,  ed.  A. 
bin,  II,  Paris,  1936,  p.  187:  'L'Orphee  est,  comme  je  le  craignais,  trop  en  l'air; 
ds,  avec  quelques  details  sur  le  devant,  j'en  tirerai  parti  tel  qu'il  est  .  .  .' 
^f.  as  regards  the  cupola,  the  letter  of  Frederic  Villot  to  Alfred  Sensier,  published 
Maurice  Tourneux:  Eugene  Delacroix  devant  ses  contemp  wain  1886,  p.  127;  the 
del  for  the  hemicycle  of  Orpheus  is  no.  960  in  the  Catalogue  of  Alfred  Robaut 
No.  367  in  the  Catalogue  for  the  centenary  exhibition  or  Deb  mix  in  the 
uvre,  1963,  for  the  Orpheus  hemicycle  in  the  Palais-Bourb. ...  'ding  to 

ksalle-Bordes,  Delacroix's  collaborator  in  the  decoration  of  the  Senate  Library, 
■  whole  composition,  as  it  had  been  first  laid  out,  had  to  be  lowered  by  a  mat  gin 
^25  inches  after  the  provisional  scaffolding  was  removed  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
faeral  effect,  Ph.  Burty,  Lettres  de  Eugene  Delacroix,  II,  Paris,  1880,  p.  VIII.  On  the 
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15.  Sketch  for  the  first  project  of  the  ceiling  in  the  Gallery  of  Apollo. 
Pencil  drawing,  460  X  ■  340.  Louvre,  Cabinet  des  Dessins  No.  9489. 

Le  15run  sketch  'de  la  forme  que  devait  avoir  la  ditc  voute',  sec  the  notice  of  Jacques 
Thuillier,  pp.  101-103  of  the  catalogue:  Exposition  Charles  Le  Brim,  Chateau  de 
Versailles,  1963. 

42  La  Presse,  3 1  Janvier  1 847. 

43  Salon  de  1846,  Curiositcs  Esthetiques,  ed.  laud.  p.  1 17. 

44  Quoted  by  Henri  Focillon,  La  peinture  an  XlXeine  Steele.  Le  retour  d  V Antique.  Le 
Romantisme.  Paris  1927,  pp.  284-5. 

46  The  Journal  of  Eugene  Delacroix,  translated  W.  Pach,  I4june  1856,  p.  515. 

46  However,  in  a  note  written  around  1845  Delacroix  ranked  Le  Brim  much  above 
Pictro  da  Cortona  and  Solimena,  although  not  as  the  same  high  level  as  Lcsueur 
and  Poussin. Journal,  ed.  A.  Joubin,  Paris,  1932,  p.  430  and  11.  1. 

47  Correspondance  ed.  A.  Joubin,  III,  p.  36,  quoted  by  A.  Robaut  and  E.  Chcsneau, 
Vceuvre  complet  d' Eugene  Delacroix,  op.  laud,  p.  294,  No.  1 112,  illustrating  a  lead 
pencil  of  the  snake  Python. 

48  Claude  Nivclon,  Vie  de  Charles  Le  Brun  et  description  detaillee  de  ses  ouvrages,  Ms. 
BibL  Nat.  ms.  f.  12987.  P-  IS4- 

49  journal,  21  March,  1850,  cd.  A.  Joubin,  I,  p.  351.  The  ceiling  was  painted  without 
a  mixture  of  wax.  Delacroix  reverted  to  the  wax  technique  for  the  decoration  of 
the  Town  Hall  in  Paris. 

50  Jennifer  Montagu,  Le  brun  et  Delacroix  dans  la  Galeric  d'Apollon,  La  Revue  du 
Louvre  et  des  Musees  de  France,  1962,  pp.  233-236,  fig.  1.  Cf.  J.  Guiffrey  and  P. 
Marcel,  Inventaire  general  illustre  des  dessins  du  Musie  du  Louvre  et  du  Mush  de 
Versailles.  Ecolefrancaise  VIII,  No.  5919- 

51  Ernest  Vittet,  Revue  Contemporaine,  15  September  1853. 
5!  Journal,  7  May  1824,  transl.  Walter  Pach,  p.  86. 

M  Cf.  The  catalogue  of  the  Charles  Le  Brun  exhibition  at  Versailles,  July-October, 
1963,  and  the  notices  by  Jacques  Thuillier,  34-35.  PP-  101-107.  On  the  challenge 
presented  to  Le  Brun  by  the  Fall  of  the  Damned,  a  Rubens  painting  recorded  after 
1665  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  ibid  p.  101.  Loir  engraved  Le  Brim's 
Fall  of  the  rebelling  Angels  in  1685  (p.  107).  The  engraving  may  have  partly  inspired 
Delacroix  for  his  St.  Michael  vanquishing  the  Demon  at  St.-Sulpice,  together  with 
another  source  he  shared  with  Le  Brun:  77ie  small  Last  Judgment  by  Rubens,  painted 
like  the  Fall  of  the  Damned  in  1618-20:  P.  P.  Rubens,  Klassiker  der  Kunst  pi.  44-5. 
The  preparatory  painting  for  Delacroix's  ceiling  in  the  Gallery  of  Apollo,  re- 
produced in  the  colour  plate,  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Germain  Selig- 
man,  New  York.  Its  first  owner,  J.  B.  Faure,  could  have  obtained  it  directly  from 
the  artist.  It  passed,  through  Faure's  heirs,  in  the  collection  of  the  DukeofTrev  .se 
and  then  to  that  of  the  Marquess  of  Gramont.  It  is  more  rectangular,  measuri-.  ; 
21 1  inches  by  18  inches,  than  the  final  preparatory  painting  known  as  the  V  a 
Sketch,  Raymond  Escholier  Delacroix,  III,  Paris,  1929,  p.  72,  and  is  consequei  ly 
anterior.  It  was  probably  executed  just  before  the  sketch  now  in  the  Mu  ces 
Royaux  des  Beaux-Arts,  Brussels,  in  which  the  surrounding  architectural  and 
decorative  elements  are  integrated. 
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I.  Above  left.  Survagc.  Villefranche,  Cubist  period,  1915  (31  x  37  cm.).    2.  Above  right.  Picasso.  Violin  in  front  of  the  window,  1918.  Gouache  (27     20  cn 


A  Paris  Collection  of 


contemporary  art 


GEORGES  SALMANN 


IN  his  sumptuous  Paris  home  close  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
'Monsieur  W.'  has  arranged  his  collection  with  remarkable 
skill,  [t  consists  of  fine  pieces  of  eighteenth-century  furniture, 
some  1  ronzes,  a  few  objects  of  primitive  art,  some  Persian 
pottery,  and,  in  particular,  an  important  collection  of  contem- 
porary paintings. 

( Collections  of  paintings  by  contemporary  artists  are  by  no 
means  rare  in  Paris;  modern  art  being  fortunately  not  so  much 
on  the  decline  as  some  people  would  like  to  believe.  But  this 
particular  collection  of  paintings  is  especially  remarkable  because 
the  owner,  with  the  assistance  of  his  wife's  finely  sensitive  feeling 
and  that  of  an  excellent  artistic  adviser,  has  not  only  collected 
canvases  of  exquisite  quality  but  has  created  an  ensemble  which 
is  indisputably  of  the  greatest  interest  for  the  student  of  the  evo- 
lution of  modern  art. 


Before  the  brusque  awakening  of  1961  Monsieur  W.  Ha 
understood  that  when  it  was  a  question  of  works  of  art  till 
collector  must  not  simply  amass  'signatures',  but  works.  In  faa 
this  homogeneous  collection,  as  we  see  it  today,  starting  wit 
representatives  of  the  Cubist  era  of  1915  and  including  just  tw 
young  Abstract  painters  of  recent  years,  presents  an  unfailingly 
high  standard  of  artistic  achievement.  It  errs,  if  at  all,  in  on 
respect  only :  in  a  certain  lack  of  enterprise.  For  the  overwhelminj 
majority  of  these  pictures  represent  the  artists  I  would  already 
call  'Great  Classics  of  Contemporary  Art'.  The  youthful  painteij 
who  are  struggling  to  find  new  directions  and  new  ways 
expression  are  here  represented  by  two  paintings  only:  in  or 
example  of  the  work  of  Mathieu,  highly  concentrated  and  full 
a  violent  spontaneity,  and  in  one  by  Lebenstein,  of  more  mode 
ate  effect  than  is  usual  with  this  young  Polish  painter  now  worli 
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6.  Left.  Picasso.  Form  of  Woman  seated  in  an  Armchair,  1936  (73  X  92  cm.).  7.  Above  right.  Kandinsky.  Multiple  Forms,  1936  (97  x  130  cm.). 
right.  Miro.  Woman  hypnotised  by  the  twilight  rays  barely  touching  the  plain,  1955  (35-5  X  41  cm.). 


8.  Bel, 


ing  in  Paris.  Altogether  these  pictures  present  a  chapter  in  the 
history  of  art  which  begins  in  the  period  when  painters  needed 
courage  to  break  through  the  bonds  of  custom,  and  when 
painting  was  a  cry  of  protest  against  a  state  of  society  and  against 
an  Academic  rigidity  which  was  dear  not  only  to  critics  but  also 
to  th    intellectually  indolent  masses. 

Nc  ertheless,  in  spite  of  this  slight  reserve,  I  am  constantly 
drawn  to  this  particular  collection  by  its  sense  of  beauty.  More- 
over, it  nkes  courage  today  to  love  a  picture  for  its  beauty,  and 
Imil  this.  I  refer  in  particular  to  Monsieur  W's  admirable 
K  It  e,  painted  in  the  great  'Bauhaus'  period;  to  a  fine  Kandinsky; 

)  the  only  work  by  Gleize  which  this  collector  possesses, 
which  is  of  great  significance  in  the  master's  oeuvre,  transporting 
into  unfaltering  Cubist  idiom  his  reminiscences  of  Robert 
Dclaunay.  These  particular  paintings  are  here  reproduced,  to- 
gether with  certain  other  equally  significant  works.  Nor  will  it 
surprise  me  if,  in  a  few  years  time,  when  present-day  painting 
has  outgrown  its  uncertainties  and  false  values,  I  subsequently 


find  that  this  exciting  collection  has  been  added  to  in  the  acqd 
tion  of  further  pictures  of  an  equally  high  standard  by  younl 
artists.  In  fact,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Monsieur  W's  perspicacl 
aided  by  his  wife's  artistic  sensitiveness,  will  be  able  to  find  amd 
the  clever  young  painters  of  today  some  whose  works  will  thei 
selves  in  due  course  take  their  place  as  'Great  Classics'. 


Colour  plate:  Opposite:  Part  of  Monsieur  W's  great  Salon,  which  ope 
into  the  Library.  The  furniture  and  panelling  of  the  Library  are  eighteen 
century,  the  works  of  art  Primitive  and  pre-Columbian.  The  pair  of  co 
boards  seen,  in  tortoiseshell  marquetry  and  with  bronze  mounts,  are  of  I 
period  of  Louis  XVI  and  are  signed  Levasseur.  Above  them  hang,  to  the  le 
Nicolas  de  Stael's  The  Lightning  (L'Eclair)  1946,  (89  X  116  cm.) ;  to  the  rig 
Fernand  Leger's  The  Dog  under  the  Table  (Le  chien  sous  la  table)  c.  19 
(65  X  92  cm.).  The  Louis  XVI  writing  table  is  of  ebony  with  bron 
mounts.  On  it  is  a  drawing  by  Fernand  Leger,  dated  1923.  In  the  Libra 
can  be  seen  a  Picasso  painting,  The  Whistler  (Le  Siffleur)  belonging  to  I 
Antibes  period. 
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l.e/V.  Saxon  Sydney-Turner  (1908).  2.  Right.  Iceland  Poppies  (1909). 


^anessa  Bell  and  Bloomsbury 


ILE  WALLIS 


I'KE  Brighton  Art  Gallery  is  now  providing  a  very  apt 
I-  setting  for  the  memorial  exhibition  of  paintings  by  Vanessa 
"11  (1879-1961)  with  which  the  Arts  Council  lends  the  rooms 
irinction  this  month.  In  the  first  place,  this  Gallery  made  early 
ntact  with  English  Post-Impressionist  painting  half  a  century 
o.  To  this  day  even  the  most  liberated  modern  works,  which 
r.  Clifford  Musgrave,  the  Director,  has  encouraged,  have  been 
:s  of  communication  as  opposed  to  anarchic  action.  This  was 
rtainly  the  creed  of  Vanessa  Hell  and  of  her  Bloomsbury  Group, 
may  be  recalled,  too,  that  it  was  close  to  Brighton  that  the 
.ist  and  her  husband  Mr.  Clive  Bell,  with  Mr.  Duncan  Grant 
:tled  from  19 16,  transferring  to  Charleston  the  peculiar  air  of 
oomsbury  and  its  savoir  vivre.  The  seclusion  of  rural  Sussex 
idently  suited  this  close  circle;  for  Leonard  and  Virginia  Woolf 
ed  at  Asheham  where  her  sister  Vanessa  Bell  painted  her 
narkable  jauvc  portrait  of  Lytton  Strachey.  In  this  survey  of  her 
:time's  work  there  comes  to  mind  what  intellectual  distinction 
ily  signifies,  as  Virginia  Woolf  once  defined  it:  'a  man  or 
oman  of  thoroughbred  intelligence  who  riuc'>  Ins  mind  at  a 
Hop  across  country  in  pursuit  of  new  ideas'. 
Mr.  Ronald  Pickvance's  thoughtful  appreciation  m  ti  .  cata- 
gue  does  not  attempt,  however,  to  examine  the  common  values 
the  variously  distinguished  group  of  people  who  tame  to  be 


called  Bloomsbury.  These  values  stemmed  from  an  original 
gospel,  the  early  Cambridge  philosophy  of  G.  E.  Moore,  formu- 
lated in  his  Principia  Ethica  published  in  1904.  The  Cambridge 
body,  the  Society,  had  included  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  a  Victorian 
literary  scholar  who  likewise  accepted  the  guidance  of  his  inner 
light  with  absolute  devotion  and  unreserve.  His  refusal  to  accept 
any  standard,  intellectual,  artistic  or  moral,  unless  it  met  with  the 
approval  of  his  own  unaided  judgment  was  a  hereditary  charac- 
teristic. It  descended  to  his  daughters  Virginia  and  Vanessa,  both 
of  them  endowed  with  singular  grace  of  person.  A  fastidious 
attitude  of  mind  was  common  also  to  the  differing  personalities 
they  married  -  Mr.  Leonard  Woolf  of  the  Hogarth  Press,  and 
Mr.  Clive  Bell  the  art  critic  -  as  well  as  to  the  eminent  writers 
and  artists  who  lived  in  close  association  with  them.  The  pas- 
sionate, individualist  faith  of  the  'Bloomsbcrries'  (as  Desmond 
MacCarthy  styled  them)  might  be  relieved  by  playful  banter  and 
accompanied  by  other  characteristics  as  marked.  All  that  the 
word  Bloomsbury  conveys,  of  intellectual  superiority  and  vale- 
tudinarianism, is  summed  up  in  Henry  Lamb's  canonical  ima^ ;e 
in  the  Tate  Gallery  of  Lytton  Strachey:  a  mild-eyed  bonelc  . 
wonder  reclining  in  a  basket  chair  against  a  window  view  f 
parkland,  a  painting  combining  respect  and  irony  as  subtly  as  in 
that  historian's  work.  At  the  same  time,  such  traits  were  entirely 
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compatible  with  the  benign  good  manners  and  varied  accom- 
plishments of  a  company  who  seemed  to  dominate  a  strident 
period  by  their  unworldly  standards,  and  by  the  equal  eloquence 
and  persuasiveness  in  declaring  their  tenets. 

To  keep  this  background  in  mind  is  necessary  to  any  true 
appreciation  of  Vanessa  Bell's  art.  About  the  exhilarating  early 
flowering  of  her  English  post-Impressionist  style,  heralded  by  her 
audaciously  stylised  portrait  of  Lytton  Strachey  modelled  with 
strips  of  pure  yellow,  pink,  and  Venetian  red,  and  as  fervent  still 
six  years  later  in  her  characterisation  of  her  son  Quentin  Bell  in 
1919,  one  can  speak  with  no  reservation  at  all.  Unquestionably 
she  was  our  foremost  and  most  liberated  woman  artist  (with  not 
many  male  rivals)  for  a  full  decade  after  1909,  in  which  year  her 
•/<•/  Poppies  at  the  New  English  Art  Club  drew  an  enthusiastic 
from  Sickcrt,  enjoining  her  'Continuez !'.  Eclectic  her  art 
might  be  called,  but  it  was  also  individual  enough  during  this 
wartime  phase  for  a  particular  French  influence  to  be  hard  to  name 
;n  in;  triven  canvas.  Thus  Vanessa  Bell's  composition  of  three 
women  m  conversation  (reproduced  as  the  exhibition's  poster) 
holds  one  for  its  personal  qualities  of  colour  and  touch  and  the 
rhythm  of  the  elongated  forms  -  Derain's  mannerism  being  so 

.milatcd  and  adapted  to  her  purpose  as  to  be  all  but  undetect- 
able. (Derain's  influence,  in  fact,  was  then  pervasive  in  cultivated 
circles,  Sir  Osbert  Sitwell  once  suggesting  that  evqn  the  cows  at 
Lady  Ottoline  Morrell's  farm  at  Garsington  Manor  would  'moo 
at  each  other,  with  correct  Bloomsbury  accentuations,  a  purpose- 
ful Doerain,  Docrain\)  But  the  point  to  stress  is  Vanessa  Bell's 
freedom  of  colour  and  the  uninhibited  play  of  her  decorative 


faculty,  producing  imagery  as  striking  as  her  portrait  of  Iris' 
possessing  the  pendulous  ripeness  of  some  exotic  fruit. 

This  free  expression  of  a  talent  not  unlike  that  of  a  lyrical 
gave  place,  around  1920,  to  a  more  intellectual  and  mctho  "A 
way  of  painting.  High-bred  the  intimate  realism  of  Vanessa  i 
remained  inevitably  to  the  end.  The  painting  of  chrysanthem  111 
from  the  Tate  Gallery  exhibits  a  certain  suavity  akin  to  Wil  m 
Nicholson's  which  might  seem  to  announce  the  passage  fT 
poetry  to  fine  prose,  recoverable  though  spontaneous  impil 
continued  to  be  in  her  art.  Juicy  in  paint  quality,  the  colouii 
her  later  canvases  will  still  be  found  sonorous  within  a  range  j  l 
erally  more  subdued.  Her  gravely  searching  approach  comb  J 
with  succulence  of  matiere  brings  the  later  painting  of  Varl 
Bell  understandably  close  at  times  to  Mr.  Duncan  Grant's.  I 
series  of  reflective  portraits  are  intimate  documents  of  a  perj: 
A  penetrating  Aldous  Huxley,  creamy  in  paint  quality  i 
scheme  of  russets,  of  about  1929;  Roger  Fry  and  Julian  i 
crouched  over  their  chessboard  in  lamplight;  Mr.  Grant  imni 
sed  in  a  book;  and  Mr.  E.  M.  Forster  and  Mr.  Woolf  vario  ] 
speculative.  The  experience  ot  living  in  the  Bloomsbury  circl  i 
distilled  in  these  warm,  and  warming  records  of  the  1930s. 

If  Vanessa  Bell's  probity  cannot  quite  redeem  the  stohdncs 
certain  more  recent  paintings,  strangely  enough  at  Venice,  [ 
could  still  recover  impulses  as  fruitful  as  her  masterly  handhn; 
barges  and  shipping  below  Tower  Bridge.  Painted  late  in  life, 
austere  self-portrait,  lent  by  Sir  Kenneth  Clark,  communic 
the  mood  of  noble  gravity,  the  characteristic  delicacy  of  feeli] 
of  one  of  the  most  gifted  women  of  our  time. 
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1.  Above  left.  Ewer,  the  body  embossed  and  chased  with  the  Rape  of  Hel 
signed  and  dated  HR  1559,  on  the  base  the  goldsmith's  mark,  the  letters; 
in  monogram.  The  handle  in  the  form  of  a  satyr  based  on  a  design  • 
Androuet  Ducerceau.  British  Museum  (Waddesdon  Collection). 

2.  Above  right.  Ewer,  silver-gilt,  the  body  embossed  and  chased  with  a  fig 
of  Neptune  surrounded  by  leafy  scrolls  inhabited  by  monsters,  etc.  Maki' 
mark,  a  hand  holding  three  ears  of  corn,  and,  on  a  separate  plate  spn 
into  the  base,  the  Antwerp  town  mark,  a  maker's  mark,  a  pair  of  co 
passes,  and  the  date  letter,  a  Gothic  L.  Antwerp,  probably  1570  71.  Brit 
Museum  (Waddesdon  Collection). 


3.  Left .  Drawing  in  pen  and  wash  of  an  ewer,  the  body  decorated  with  st 
creatures  and  a  frieze  representing  tritons  fighting  sea-centaurs.  ) 
Erasmus  Hornick  of  Antwerp,  mid-sixteenth  century.  Victoria  and  Alb« 
Museum. 

4.  Opposite  page.  Detail  from  outer  border  of  basin  en  suite  with  the  ew 
in  No.  1.  The  embossed  and  chased  scene  of  Tritons  and  Nereids  signed  ai 
dated  HR  1558.  The  figure  scenes  of  the  border  derived  in  part  fro 
Androuet  Ducerceau.  British  Museum  (Waddesdon  Collection). 


7he  Mannerist  Goldsmiths:  3 


jntwerp.  Part 


■  :.  HAYWARD 


HE  previous  article  in  this  scries  discussed  amongst  other 
nieces  the  ewer  and  basin  made  in  Antwerp  to  commcmor- 
^harles  V's  expedition  against  the  town  of  Tunis.  There  arc 
other  Antwerp  ewers  with  accompanying  basins  in  London 
e  British  Museum  (Waddesdon  Bequest),  which  date  from 
)eriod  with  which  wc  arc  concerned,  namely  the  middle 
ades  of  the  sixteenth  century.  These  ewers  (Nos.  i  and  2) 
ere  more  closely  to  the  designs  of  the  Antwerp  masters, 
elis  Bos,  Cornclis  Floris  and,  in  particular,  Erasmus  Hornick, 
the  Charles  V  ewer  (illustrated  in  The  Connoisseur,  July, 
4,  p.  168,  figs.  10  &  11).  The  lower  part  of  the  first  of  these 
:rs  (No.  1)  is  embossed  and  chased  with  strapwork  enclosing 
ons  and  pendant  bunches  of  fruit  in  the  typical  Floris  manner, 
whole  area  of  the  body  of  the  second  ewer  (No.  2)  iscmbosscd 
chased  with  a  framework  of  straps  with  lion's  masks  at  the 
^sections.  Snakes  are  entwined  around  some  of  the  straps  and 
areas  they  enclose  are  embossed  and  chased  with  monsters  and 
wer  sprays  while  in  the  centre  of  each  side  is  a  cartouche, 
bossed  with  a  figure  of  Neptune  and  of  Amphitrite  respec- 
:ly.  All  the  features  described  above — strapwork,  flower 
ays,  fruit  bunches,  monsters,  entrapped  tritons  and  entwined 
kes — are  characteristic  of  northern  Mannerist  art,  but  nowhere 
;  the  repertoire  so  fully  and  so  consistently  exploited  as  on 
;e  Antwerp  ewers. 

t  was  in  their  designs  for  handles  that  the  lian  engravers 
arted  most  freely  from  their  classical  models.  It  was  oreciscly 
handle  designs  that  made  the  greatest  appeal  to  the  si  x  cnth- 
tury  goldsmiths  and  even  the  pattern  books  hardly  anticipated 
fantastic  form  of  the  ewer  handle  (No.  2).  In  this  case  a 


horned  demi-monstcr  develops  through  a  horn-like  tail  into  a 
grotesque  head  surrounded  by  draperies,  below  this  is  a  strap  of 
diminishing  size  from  which  spring  at  the  joining  point  with  the 
body  of  the  ewer  two  tails  that  entrap  the  shoulders  of  a  satyr. 

Each  of  these  ewers  has  an  egg-shaped  body,  of  less  extravagant 
form  than  the  nautilus  shell  favoured  by  Cornclis  Floris.  For 
comparable  designs  one  must  turn  to  the  earlier  drawings  of 
Hornick,  where  wc  find  either  all-over  grotesque  decoration  or 
a  frieze  of  figures  running  around  the  body.  That  shown  in  No.  3 
has  a  mask  under  the  handle,  another  under  the  spout  and  a  frieze 
of  aquatic  figures  around  the  body  as  does  the  Antwerp  ewer 
(No.  1).  Following  Italian  precedent  Hornick  shows  a  foot  of 
great  elegance  but  of  impracticably  small  size;  this  feature  was 
rarely  followed  by  the  goldsmith;  each  of  the  ewers  (Nos.  1  and 
2)  is  provided  with  a  foot  of  larger  diameter. 

The  ewer  (No.  1)  is  accompanied  by  an  oval  basin,  of  which 
two  details  are  shown  in  Nos.  4  and  5.  The  dish  is  embossed  with 
an  outer  and  an  inner  border ;  the  Triumph  of  Neptune  that  forms 
the  theme  of  the  outer  border  (No.  4)  is  derived  from  the  same 
two  Ducerceau  tazza  designs  that  were  used  for  the  Paris  basin 
illustrated  in  my  article  on  the  Mannerist  Goldsmiths  of  France 
(The  Connoisseur,  May  1963,  Nos.  8  and  9,  pp.  11  and  12).  Such 
designs  had  a  wide  circulation  and  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that 
they  would  have  found  their  way  from  Paris  to  Antwerp.  The 
inner  border  is  embossed  with  the  Judgement  of  Paris  (No.  5)  ■ 
this  scene  is  taken  from  the  same — hitherto  unidentified — sourc 
as  the  representation  of  the  same  subject  on  the  bowl  of  tr 
standing  cup  from  the  collection  of  the  Marquess  of  Exeter  (sre 
The  Connoisseur,  July,  1964,  p.  167,  figs.  6,  7  &  8). 
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This  ewer  and  basin  bear  the  same  maker's  mark,  the  initials 
PS  in  monogram,  but  the  Antwerp  town  mark  and  date  letter 
are  lacking.  They  do,  however,  have  other  important  features, 
namely  the  monogram  of  the  master  who  decorated  them  and 
the  dates  of  execution:  the  initials  HR  and  the  year  1558  on  the 
basin,  1559  on  the  ewer.  The  presence  of  this  second  set  of  initials 
on  these  two  pieces  is  of  particular  importance  since  it  provides 
convincing  proof  that  it  was  the  practice  in  Antwerp,  as  in  many 
other  cities,  for  the  goldsmith  to  put  out  the  more  important 
pieces  he  made  to  a  specialist  for  chasing  and  embossing.  This 
circumstance  explains  the  striking  similarity  in  the  choice  of 
ornamental  themes  and  in  their  execution  on  the  Antwerp  pieces 
illustrated  here.  There  are  good  reasons  for  thinking  that 
Erasmus  Hornick  was  himself  a  decorator  of  vessels  produced  bv 
other  masters.  While  there  arc  some  hundreds  of  drawings  by 
Hornick  or  from  his  workshop  extant,  no  single  piece  of  silver 
by  him  is  recorded.  Nor  is  his  mark  known.  He  worked  in 
Antwerp,  Nurnberg,  Augsburg  and  Prague  and  achieved  the 
exceptional  privilege  of  honorary  citizenship  of  Nurnberg  and 
the  distinction  of  appointment  to  the  court  workshop  ot  the 
Emperor  Rudolph  II.  The  only  way  to  reconcile  his  high  reputa- 
tion with  the  complete  absence  of  any  surviving  work  is  to  assume 
that  he  decorated  silver  vessels  that  had  been  made  by  and  bore 
the  mark  of  other  goldsmiths.  The  fact  that  his  numerous  designs 
show  great  talent  for  devising  decorative  schemes  but  less  origin- 
ality in  working  out  new  vessel  forms  supports  this  conclusion. 

The  ewer  (No.  2)  bears  a  maker's  mark,  a  hand  holding  three 
cars  of  corn,  possibly  the  mark  of  the  chaser,  and,  on  a  loose 
plate  sprung  into  the  base  to  conceal  its  underside,  three  other 
mai 1  s:  the  Antwerp  town  mark,  a  makers  mark  in  the  form  of  a 
pan  of  compasses  and  the  date  letter,  a  Gothic  L.  According  to 
the  date  letter  svstem  eiven  in  Rosenberg,  this  should  be  the 
letter  for  1  s 3 8 ,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  ewer  is  later  in  date.  It 
should  probably  be  attributed  to  the  next  letter  series,  which 
would  bring  us  to  1570.  a  more  likelv  year.  Its  stvle  is,  however, 
sufficiently  close  to  that  of  the  other  Antwerp  pieces  discussed 
above  to  make  a  date  nearer  to  1550  quite  acceptable.  The  basin 
that  accompanies  the  ewer,  though  approximately  contemporary 
and  certainly  long  associated  with  it,  was  not  originally  made  en 
suite.  It  bears  another  maker's  mark,  the  initials  C  IT  and  the 
date  letter,  a  Gothic  N,  probably  for  1574.  There  is  no  relation- 


ship between  its  ornament — namely  cartouches  enclosing  sec 
of  the  Plagues  of  Egypt  (No.  6)  and  the  destruction  of  Phara< 
army — and  that  of  the  ewer.  If  the  two  pieces  had  been  intcn, 
to  go  together,  one  would  have  expected  to  find  the  oval  dep. 
sions,  which  are  a  feature  of  the  basin,  also  on  the  body  of< 
ewer.  Typical  of  Antwerp  silver  of  tins  period  is  the  trcatmcrt 
the  border  with  entrapped  satyrs  on  each  side  of  cartouches 
baskets  of  fruit  between  them. 

The  Antwerp  pieces  described  above  belong  to  the  early 
more  restrained  phase  of  Northern  Mannerism;  their  makers 
hardly  begun  to  follow  along  the  adventurous  paths  indicate? 
Cornclis  Floris  in  his  set  of  ewer  designs  of  1548.  The  catastrd 
of  1576  interrupted  the  further  development  of  the  art  of 
goldsmith  in  Antwerp,  and  we  must  look  elsewhere  to  find 
Mannerist  style  brought  to  its  full  fruition.  Before  doings 
however,  there  are  two  other  masters  of  engraved  ornanjn 
working  in  Antwerp  to  be  considered:  Balthasar  Sylvius 
Johannes  Vrcdeman  de  Vries.  The  former,  who  took  his  na 
Sylvius,  from  the  Latinised  form  of  his  birth-place,  Bos,  is 
known  on  account  of  three  sets  of  mauresques,  but  in  156} 
published  a  pattern  book  for  goldsmiths,  the  Livre  de  grosser 
flacons  tt  hones  de  poivre  ct  du  sel.  These  consisted  for  the  most  j 
of  scent  bottles  decorated  with  strapwork  and  masks  andtf 
rather  incongruously  in  niches  within  a  brick  wall.1  Sinjj 
scent  bottles  were  designed  by  Hornick,  but  very  few  examl 
have  survived  from  the  sixteenth  century.  Two  such  bottles  \B 
English  hall-marks  are  known;5  they  seem  to  derive  from  V 
Sylvius  prints  rather  than  from  the  Hornick  drawings. 

The  Vredemann  de  Vries  series,  published  by  Hierony-i 
Cock  in  1563,  is  of  greater  interest.  It  consists  of  twelve  plattjp 
vessels,  the  designs  for  which  have  been  borrowed  from  a  vai  t] 
of  contemporary  sources.  In  this  series  are  represented  n 
repulsive  vulval  style  of  Cornells  Floris  (No.  7).  the  It.  uj 
Mannerism  of  Eneo  Vico  and  a  more  advanced  stage  of  It:  11 
Mannerism  in  three  salt-cellars  (No.  8). 3  Few  of  the  designs  «■ 
respond  to  the  current  production  of  Antwerp  goldsmiths;  iJt 
the  tazza  (No.  9)  can  be  recognised  as  an  elaborated  version  :  i 
standard  nnd-sixteenth-century  type.  In  view  of  the  highly  d«  t- 
ativc  character  of  his  silver  designs,  it  is  not  surprising  that> 
Vries  made  no  further  experiments  in  the  production  of  patin 
for  the  goldsmith. 
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Opposite  page.  Detail  of  inner  border  of  basin  en  suite  with  the  ewer  in 
.  i.  The  scene  represented  is  the  Judgement  of  Paris. 


Above  left.  Detail  of  border  of  silver-gilt  basin  embossed  and  chased  with 
ijects  representing  the  Plagues  of  Egypt  and  the  Destruction  of  Pharaoh's 
it.  Maker's  mark  the  initials  CW;  Antwerp  town  mark  and  date  letter,  a 
thic  N.  Antwerp,  1572  3  (?).  British  Museum  (Waddesdon  Collection). 

Above  right.  Engraved  design  for  an  ewer  by  Johannes  Vredemann  de 
ies  but  derived  from  Cornclis  Floris.  Published  in  Antwerp  in  1563. 
ctoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

Below  right.  Engraved  design  by  Johannes  Vredemann  de  Vries  based 
an  Italian  prototype.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


As  one  gets  nearer  the  period  of  disaster  and  decline  that  began 
ith  the  sack  of  Antwerp  by  the  Spaniards  on  4th  November, 
'76,  Antwerp  silver  becomes  rarer.  Whereas  there  are,  in 
edition  to  the  pieces  illustrated  in  this  series,  important  examples 

Antwerp  domestic  silver  dating  from  the  first  three  quarters  of 
,e  sixteenth  century  in  the  Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam,'  the 
<ayerisches  National  Museum,'  the  Residenzmuseum,  Munich'1 
id  Clare  College,  Cambridge,7  the  only  major  piece  dating  from 
e  last  quarter  of  the  century  known  to  me  is  the  tazza  of  1 582  in 
e  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (No.  10).  This  shows  a  marked 
xlinc  in  comparison  with  the  great  Mannerist  vessels  of  the 
liddle  of  the  century;  but  this  may,  of  course,  have  been  due  to 
'e  modest  nature  of  the  commission  rather  than  reflect  the 
impetence  of  the  goldsmith.  In  form  it  follows  closely  the  con- 
^mporary  Dutch  style.  The  timidity  of  its  design  becomes  appar- 
it  if  it  is  compared  with  the  De  Vries  tazza  design  (No.  9).  Gone 
re  the  terminal  figures  linked  by  draperies  that  support  the  bowl 
:  the  latter,  gone  arc  the  applied  or  embossed  straps  which  have 
een  a  feature  of  all  the  pieces  illustrated  in  this  series  on  Antwerp 
Iver.  The  knop  has  taken  on  the  rather  banal  form  of  a  vase  that 
L'as  common  to  goldsmiths'  design  in  western  Europe  of  the  late- 
octcenth  century.  Finally  the  base  has  developed  the  domed 
laape,  the  sturdy  and  practical  form  of  which  offended  grievously 
•gainst  Mannerist  principles  of  elegance.  Its  best  feature  is  the 
bnely  engraved  arabesque  border  that  runs  round  r'  ner  edge 
f  the  bowl. 

The  Spanish  Fury  of  1576  was  followed  on  17th  January,  1583, 


Top  of  page.  Engraved  design  for  a  tazza  by  Johannes  Vredemann  de 
is  in  the  typical  Antwerp  manner  of  the  mid-sixteenth  century. 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

10.  Tazza.  parcel  gilt,  the  foot  embossed  and  chased  with  bunches  of  fruit, 
the  border  of  the  bowl  engraved  with  arabesques.  Maker's  mark,  a  heart 
pierced  by  two  arrows,  Antwerp  town  mark  and  date  letter  for  1582. 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


by  a  somewhat  similar  outbreak  on  the  part  of  the  French  trofc 
that  were  then  occupying  the  city.  The  final  stage  in  the  decline^ 
the  city  followed  the  long  siege  and  capture  by  Spanish  tro 
under  the  Duke  of  Alba  in  1586.  This  was  accompanied 
increased  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  with 
result  that  the  Protestant  communities  abandoned  Antwc 
amongst  them  the  diamond  cutters,  who  emigrated  to  Amsi 
dam  in  the  Northern  Netherlands. 

The  various  guilds  of  the  city  of  Antwerp  owned  splcn 
collections  of  plate,  much  of  which  survived  until  the  h 
eighteenth  century.  In  1794,  however,  when  the  French  reve 
tionary  state  annexed  the  Netherlands,  the  guilds  and  otl 
owners  of  plate  were  required  to  surrender  it  for  melting.  W 
some  of  the  nobility  may  have  been  able  to  save  their  propcrt 
paying  a  fine,  the  guilds  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  do  so;  a 
result  most  of  the  remaining  Antwerp  Mannerist  silver 
destroyed. 


NOTES 

1  Sheet  No.  12  from  this  series  is  illustrated  in  English  and  other  Silver, 
Collection  of  Irwin  I'ntermyer,  London,  1963,  fig.  4. 

2  One  is  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (No.  451 — 1865),  the  other  in  1 
Untermyer  Collection,  Cat.  No.  77. 

3  The  Italian  prototypes  of  these  salts  are  discussed  by  Charles  Oman:  'The  b* 
metal  Goldsmiths'  work  of  the  Italian  Renaissance',  The  Connoisseur,  Vol.  CXIi 
p.  218. 

4  Illustrated  Catalogus  v  an  Goud  en  Zilt-erwerken,  Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam,  i< 
pl-34- 

5  This  piece,  a  standing  covered  cup  of  about  1530/40  is,  not  as  far  as  is  knowrl 
me,  illustrated  in  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

6  Illustrated  H.  Thoma:  Kronen  und  Kkmodien,  Munich  1955,  pi.  24  5. 

7  Illustrated  E.  A.  Jones:  The  Old  Plate  of  the  Cambridge  Colleges,  Cambridge  u_{ 
pi.  VIII. 
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las  pop  art  reached 
)Ottom? 


GEOFFREY  WAGNER 


FEW  years  ago,  in  the  course  of  an  article  in  The  Con- 
noisseur, I  commented  on  the  exhibition  of  an  artist's  bed- 
ties  in  a  New  York  gallery  as  an  irrelevant  resurrection  of 
a  out  of  its  day — post  facto.  The  past  art  season  in  New  York 
oeen  marked  by  a  degree  of  irresponsibility  (or,  if  you  prefer, 
.  popular  involvement  in  the  dithyramb  of  art)  to  an  extent 
:h  would  have  appalled  the  Zurich  Dadaists.  At  least  Tzara 
nted  his  ideas.  He  selected  random  letters  and/or  words  out 
!  hat  as  a  substitute  for  the  act  of  writing  in  a  kind  of  cultural 
iment — and  as,  perhaps,  a  prescient  prophecy  of  the  com- 
•r.  Now,  when  William  Burroughs  docs  the  same,  he  expects 
)  take  the  results  very  seriously.  And  they  are  taken  so,  whole 
'crsities  now  poring  over  Naked  Lunch,  while  graduate 
ents  are  penning  theses  on  the  new  Pop  Art. 
or  Robert  Rauschenberg's  bedclothes,  and  Chamberlain's 
hed  automobiles,  shown  in  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  a 

years  back,  were  only,  it  transpires,  the  vanguard  of  a  new 
'/ement  that  has  now  received  considerable  acclaim  in 
terica,  the  magazine  sections  of  the  Neti>  York  Times  and 
bid  Tribune  alike  featuring  long  articles  on  the  trend,  aside 
«  the  encomia  in  art  periodicals.  As  I  write,  the  movement  is 
orting  nicely,  to  Paris  and  London.  This  past  year  in  New 
lk  has  seen  art  dealers  proudly  exhibiting  six-foot  cups  and 

w.  Roy  Lichtenstein.  Girt  with  Ball  (1961),  6oi     3<>i  inches. 


saucers,  old  ironing-boards,  bathroom  interiors  with  odd  dis- 
tortions, surrealists  'happenings',  giant  hamburgers  (Claes 
Oldenburg),  vast  blow-ups  of  Steve  Canyon  and  similar  news- 
paper comic-strips  (these  chiefly  by  Roy  Lichtenstein,  an  artist 
who  seems  to  have  found  his  way  out  of  some  lame  impression- 
ism of  a  decade  ago  into,  it  appears,  a  raftload  of  plagiarism  suits 
from  the  originators  of  the  strips  he  copies).  One  Andy  Warhol, 
who  used  to  do  the  Bonwit  Teller  shoe  ads,  had  a  first  one-man 
a  few  years  ago  entitled  'The  Golden  Slipper'  and  consisting,  sure 
enough,  of  many  pictures  of  shoes.  He  now  assembles  Brillo 
boxes,  old  supermarket  containers  and  the  like,  and  exhibits  (and 
sells)  them  in  bulk.  His  six-by-eight-foot  painting  of  rows  and 
rows  of  Campbell's  tomato  soup  cans  was  a  particular  success, 
and  sold  for  a  high  price  locally.  Another  new  show  enlivens  us 
with  stacked  racks  of  bread,  under  a  variety  of  working  clocks 
thus,  in  the  words  of  one  enthusiast  for  the  movement,  Brian 
O'Doherty  of  the  New  York  Times  and  television  fame,  'success- 
fully using  pop  ideas  of  repetition  and  anonymity'.  A  show  of 
neo-Dadaist  furniture,  is  hotly  followed  by  another  similar  show- 
ing, the  latter  by  the  cabinet-maker  of  the  former's  designs. 

One  need  scarcely  continue.  The  lack  of  invention  is  so  path- 
etic, the  boredom  so  total  that  since  nothing  is  to  be  said  about 
Dada  at  this  date,  the  critics  are  having  the  time  of  their  lives — 
saying  nothing.  Or  anything.  O'Doherty,  for  instance,  can  be 
read  each  Sunday  bluffing  away  about  'the  threat  of  11011  exist- 
ence' in  such  artefacts,  or  how  some  new  Pop  Artist  is  expressing 
'a  precise  demonstration  of  how  to  express  involvement  through 
detachment'.  Criticism  is  freed  from  any  norms.  Meanwhile,  the 
vulgarity  of  Pop  Art  is  not  an  issue.  It  is  meant  to  be  vulgar.  As 
John  Canaday,  one  of  the  most  sensible  art  critics  in  America 
today,  and  significantly  about  the  only  one  to  have  risen  through 
the  ranks  of  the  academe,  defines  it:  'Pop  is  an  idea  that  introduces 
variations  of  debased  commercial  and  industrial  art  into  the 
social,  financial  and  intellectual  circles  where  such  art  and  design 
have  always  been  regarded  with  a  natural  shudder  of  horror'. 

It  is  thus  in  the  tradition  of  art-as-lifc  movements  and  I  do  not 
propose  to  add  to  the  smokescreen  surrounding  Pop  Art  in 
America  beyond  making  a  couple  of  suggestions.  The  New 
York  intelligentsia  of  today  has  a  jaded  taste,  strongly  reminis- 
cent of  the  late  eighteenth-century  English  aristocracy.  The 
rapidity  of  turn-over  of  modern  technological  trends,  reproduc- 
ing themselves  in  culture,  thus  provides  precisely  the  frisson  of 
surprise  this  intelligentsia  requires.  And  it  is  significant  that  this 
surprise  is  often  about  boredom — about  the  Brillo  cans  and  other 
Dreck  confronting  and  affronting  the  intelligent  individual  in 
daily  life  in  America  (indeed,  in  the  West).  It  is  a  form  of  aes- 
thetic slumming.  It  is  interesting  that  Andy  Warhol,  say,  has 
made  a  film — an  'avant-garde'  film,  no  less — of  a  man  in  bed 
asleep.  Finally,  it  is  a  characteristic  of  such  moments  in  a  civiliza- 
tion to  play  into,  or  articulate,  what  a  Yale  Professor,  W.  K. 
Wimsatt,  calls  in  his  book  The  Verbal  Icon  the  affective  fallacy— 
'a  confusion  between  the  poem  and  its  results  (what  it  is  and  what 
it  does)'.  It  is  clear  that  this  fallacy,  which  is  essentially  a  form  of 
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scepticism,  supports,  even  sanctions,  an  anti-intellectual  culture. 
Pop  artists  are  no  more  than  dupes  of  this  trend — as,  to  some 
extent,  were  the  abstract  expressionists — for  they  are  being  used 
by  an  elite  as  an  insulation  against  boredom.  What  they  are  is 
unimportant.  It  is  what  they  do  that  matters.  Thus  art  move- 
ments which  almost  deliberately  put  themselves  in  question  like 
this  are  likely  to  proliferate  on  the  American  scene.  After  Pop, 
what  ?  The  nature  of  the  phenomenon  suggests  its  early  demise, 
followed  by  a  new  and  perhaps  even  more  perverse  fashion. 

The  truth  is  that,  within  the  cultural  receptivity  of  the  culture- 
makers  of  America  (as  apart  from  the  receptivity  of  the  Dallas 
police,  say),  it  is  becoming  impossible  to  shock  any  more.  Life 
has  done  that  job,  and  is  doing  it  daily.  When  last  season  an 
artist  exhibited  sculptured  excrement  in  a  New  York  gallery  it 
caused  but  a  yawn;  there  was  the  usual  review  in  the  New  York 
Times,  with  O'Doherty  writing,  'These  aggregations  of  colonic 
calligraphy  contain  many  formal  excellences  .  .  .'  Putnam's  have 
issued  Candy  (which  even  the  French  Government  seized  when 
the  Olympia  Press  put  it  out  there  as  Lollipop)  and  have  it  almost 
as  high  on  American  best-seller  lists  as  Grove  Press's  City  of 
Night,  John  Rechy's  encomium  for  male  prostitution.  The  New 
York  League  for  Sexual  Freedom  thuds  its  literature  into  one's 
mailbox  alongside  the  latest  supermarket  prices.  For  to  be 
obscene  is  to  be  daring,  to  be  'avant-garde'.  The  two  are  regularly 
equated  in  the  pages  of  Evergreen  Review,  which  gets  seized  by 
police  chiefs  now  and  then  but  is  invariably  freed  after  civil 
liberties  agitation.  A  sort  of  ninetyish  naughtiness  goes  on,  plus 
a  game  of  peep-bo  played  on  the  side  against  the  police.  Yet  this 
is  duplicating  the  technological  rat-race  which  the  same  intelli- 
gentsia derides.  X  is  'ahead  of  Y  because  he  uses  ##$**!!!  as 
well  is  !!!**$##.  It  resembles  a  vogue  in  auto  models  This 
spring  lesbianism,  next  winter  incest.  The  year  after  we  might 
up  de  Sade  again.  And,  Lolita  being  'in',  Lolitaism  is 
definitely  out.  Ulysses,  which  shocked  our  parents,  sells  about 
50,000  copies  a  year  in  America  now. 

With  censorship  as  liberal  as  it  is,  however,  obscenity  ceases  to 
ransgression.  Popular  movies  like  The  Best  Man  bandy  the 
t<  n  'homosexual'  about  quite  freely,  while  Ingmar  Bergman's 
7  he  Silence,  frankly  depicting  lesbianism  and  auto-erotism,  had 
a  long  and  quiet  success  in  New  York  last  year.  And  The  Silence 
makes  a  point.  The  director  had  surely  intended  it  to  demonstrate 
how  destructively  egotistical  such  perversion  might  be.  But  the 
disciplined  pairs  of  lesbians  who  watched  the  film  saw  it  by  con- 


text as  a  glorification  of  their  condition.  They  were  made 
into  heroines — tragic  outsiders,  and  the  rest.  For  the  pathit  u 
been  so  mobilized  in  the  destruction  of  the  rational  that  wheiM 
other  day  I  read  that  a  new  play  by  LeRoi  Jones  (an  Obie  awd 
winner  this  year)  contained  'sodomy  performed  on  stage'  I| 
surprised  by  the  parenthesis  that  followed — '(with  the  lights  c4:] 
So  timid?  In  a  society  so  courageously  committed  to  liberty  ijs 
licence  fails  to  provoke,  for  it  comes  from  within  the  wtf 
anti-authoritarian  mood  and  thus  emerges  as  cliche.  One 
example  might  suffice. 

A  small  New  York  group  of  movie-makers,  called  The  Fmj 
Makers'  Co-op,  aroused  some  attention  of  late,  chiefly,  it  scm 
by  baiting  the  police  with  their  showings.  One  of  their  offer™! 
entitled  Flaming  Creatures  and  evidently  featuring  closc-upw 
male  genitalia  (I  accept  the  report  on  fervent  trust),  was  reccdl 
seized  by  New  York  police.  Yet  it  appeared  that  both  Flam 
Creatures,  Genet's  'homosexual  love  story'  Un  Chant  d'Aitinl 
and  other  scabrous  movies,  had  been  shown  for  weeks  at  a  vf| 
known  55th  Street  cinema  without  much  more  than  a  ripplw 
interest.  One  of  the  high  priests  of  this  cinema  movement,  J<  a 
Mekas,  produced  with  his  brother  a  movie  entitled  Hallelujain 
Hills.  It  was  touted  as  experimental  and  underground,  but  it  w 
lauded  by  Time  Magazine  and  had  a  long  commercial  ru:  il 
New  York. 

What  I  am  suggesting,  in  conclusion,  is  that  Pop  Art,  ■ 
analogous  manifestations  of  recent  New  York  culture,  area 
from  acts  of  disaffiliation.  They  provide  the  incidental  rnusiil 
you  will,  for  a  class  of  blase  sophisticates  who  substitute  wo'J 
weariness  or  automatic  rebellion  for  wisdom,  and  who  are« 
dominant  taste-makers  of  our  time.  The  true  artist  in  our  milj 
the  connoisseur  in  the  best  sense,  may  well  find  that  these  highbra 
clowns  of  culture  are  inadvertently  performing  a  service:  firstly 
defining  aspects  of  bourgeois  taste  (which  has  nothing  to  do  v-i 
truth) ;  and  second,  by  making  a  new  distinction  between  art  ■ 
kitsch.  For  when  Fire !  has  been  cried  season  after  season  even  « 
most  uncritical  buyer  will  refuse  to  lose  money  on  the  sti 
market  created  by  interested  dealers,  and  in  this  way  values  il 
are  permanent  will  be  underlined  again.  What  we  have  at  •* 
moment  is  a  series  of  anti-values  used  as  anaesthetics  agai 
thinking.  If  it  is  new  enough — and  ugly  enough — and  start!  g 
enough,  it  must  be  good.  The  content,  what  it  15,  does  not  njl 
to  be  analyzed.  As  Wilde  might  have  put  it,  the  result  is  w<p 
than  obscenity,  it  is  bad  art. 
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r  Asia  was  the  cradle  of  ancient  races,  it  was  the  Near  East  that 
vas  the  cradle  of  ancient  civilisations.  The  area  of  Anatolia  acts 
Ti  bridge  between  the  old  world,  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa.  A 
all  continent  in  itself  it  was  named  by  ancient  geographers 
;ia  Minor'.  Within  its  borders  the  Carian,  Hittite,  Hurrian, 
cian,  Lydian,  Phrygian  and  Urartian  cultures  flourished.  With 
rkey  as  a  centre  of  Byzantine  culture,  a  wealth  of  archacologi- 
material  lies  waiting  for  the  spade. 

"he  story  of  man  in  Anatolia  was  neglected  until  1894  when 
utier  made  a  discovery  of  stone  axes  on  the  banks  and  terraces 
the  Euphrates;  since  then  investigations  have  continued  and 
"  ered  impetus.  Scientists  concur  that  the  Mesolithic  Age  began 
ch  earlier  in  Anatolia  than  in  Western  Europe.  In  this  period 
ry  primitive  pottery  was  made  from  baked  clay;  sledges  were 
iwn  by  dogs  and  the  first  bow  and  arrow  was  used  for  hunting, 
am  the  Neolithic  period  Hacilar  has  yielded  figurines  dating 
im  between  5,600  and  5,400  B.C.,  also  objects  of  buffalo  skin 
inted  with  black  and  white  stripes. 

The  knowledge  of  the  Chalcolithic  civilisation  in  Anatolia  is 
KjDre  comprehensive  as  numerous  excavations  have  been  carried 
t  b)  the  Turkish  authorities.  Monochrome  pottery  has  been 
Und  at  such  centres  as  Karaz,  Pulur  and  Alisar.  From  Hacilar 
me  a  polychrome  utensil  with  red  and  white  glazed  decoration, 
aere  is  evidence  that  during  the  later  stage  of  the  Chalcolithic 
i  there  was  a  separate  Karaz  culture  in  eastern  Anatolia  which 
as  a  localised  inspiration  that  stretched  from  Malatya  in  the 
it  to  Goeytepc  in  the  Urmia  area.  The  pottery  from  this  region 
ars  a  decoration  composed  of  geometric  bands  in  relief.  The 
ople  of  the  whole  Chalcolithic  time  lived  in  small  scattered 
ages,  in  simple  windowlcss  houses.  Daylight  entered  by  the 
oor  or  through  the  chimney  hole.  Their  food  seems  to  have 
en  largely  cereals  and  milk.  They  used  stone  and  bone  utensils 
their  everyday  needs;  their  weapons  were  generally  pointed 
th  bone  or  obsidian  and  occasionally  metal.  Goddesses  of 
rtility  have  come  to  light;  it  also  appears  that  the  forces  of 
ture  were  personified  for  worship.  From  these  roots  in  the 
halcolithic  period  the  Hatti  culture  grew  in  the  Early  Bronze 
^e  which  lasted  from  2600  to  1900  B.C. 

About  2000  B.C.  a  people  from  the  Balkans  invaded  Anatolia 
d  the  Hatti  were  destroyed.  From  the  remains  of  th  rivihsa- 
n  rose  a  new  culture  which  we  know  today  as  the  Hirtite. 
hese  people  flourished  between  1900  and  1200  B.C. 


1.  Female  figure  found  at  Hacilar  with  exaggerated  thighs  and  arms,  a 
small  head  with  large  eyes  on  a  long  neck. 


The  principal  source  of  knowledge  about  the  Hittites  comes 
from  the  Royal  Archives  which  came  to  light  during  excavations 
on  the  site  of  the  present-day  village  of  Boghaz-Kale.  A  large 
number  of  texts  cover  practically  every  aspect  of  Hittite  life — 
religious,  legal  and  historical — but  none  gives  any  real  lead  as  to 
where  these  people  came  from.  It  is  known  that  the  Hittites  spoke 
an  Indo-European  language,  related  to  Sanscrit,  Greek  and  Latin, 
but  this  alone  cannot  give  an  accurate  starting  point.  They  were 
invaders,  but  whether  they  entered  Anatolia  from  the  Dardan- 
elles or  the  Caucasus  is  not  clear  ;  although  the  general  supposition 
is  that  it  was  from  the  East. 

It  appears,  from  evidence  in  the  cuneiform  texts  found  ..' 
Boghaz-Koy  (recently  renamed  Boghaz-Kale),  that  two  or  mo 
ethnical  groups  must  have  lived  alongside  each  other  in  Ancie  t 
Anatolia.  The  names  of  these  tribes  are  known  and  those  of  some 
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2.  Left.  Small  vessel  made  from  clay  with  polychrome  decoration  of  red  and  cream  spirals.  From  Hacilar.  3.  Right.  A  large  pot  of  clay,  pierced  w  11 
small  hole  to  take  a  cord.  It  is  decorated  with  geometric  motifs  of  red  on  cream.  It  was  found  at  Hacilar. 


of  their  gods,  but  very  little  else.  They  were  influenced  in  some 
ways  by  their  neighbours,  borrowing  from  them  such  diverse 
ideas  as  cuneiform  and  hieroglyphic  script,  religious  beliefs  and 
in  some  cases  practices,  as  well  as  adaptations  of  weapons  and 
chariot  warfare. 

The  two  main  periods  of  the  Hittites  are  the  Old  Kingdom 
which  lasted  from  1740  B.C.  to  1460,  and  the  New  Empire  which 
extended  from  1460  to  1190  B.C.  The  Hittite  Empire  then  sud- 
denly collapsed  when  it  was  invaded  from  the  west.  Although 
the  central  power  was  destroyed,  minor  kingdoms  of  the 
Hittites  continued  in  the  eastern  and  southern  provinces  for  a 
further  five  hundred  years.  What  is  known  about  these  has  been 
largely  discovered  from  hieroglyphic  scripts  on  monuments  and 
tablets. 

Excavations  at  sites  all  over  Anatolia  have  added  to  the  treasures 
from  the  Hittite  past.  From  as  far  north  as  Malatya  to  Mari  in  the 
south,  from  Troy  in  the  west  where  articles  of  Hittite  origin  have 
come  to  light  to  the  area  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Euphrates. 

At  Carchemish  near  the  upper  Euphrates  excavations  were 
carried  out  for  the  British  Museum  in  1878  and  carried  on  until 
[881,  and  later  from  191 1  to  1914  under  D.  C.  Hogarth,  R.  C. 
rhompson  and  the  late  Sir  Leonard  Woolley  with  T.  E.  Lawrence 
actini  as  an  assistant.  Carchemish  was  one  of  the  older  cities  of 
the  Ancient  Middle  East  and  has  yielded  much  of  the  information 
and  knowledge  we  have  of  the  period  in  which  the  Hittites 
nourished. 

rhe  religion  of  the  Hittites  was  one  of  freedom  in  worship;  as 
An'.on  Moortgat  puts  it:  'No  fusion  of  cults  and  sacred  myths  but 

spiritual  federation'.  The  Hittites  themselves  speak  of  the 
'thousand  Cods',  and  there  is  evidence  for  these  in  the  long  list  of 
deities  that  has  been  found  in  their  writings.  Two  of  the  most 
important  classes  arc  those  of  the  female  divinity  and  the 
Weather-God,  the  latter  being  all  important  to  the  ancient 
peoples.  In  the  texts  the  god  is  mentioned  as  'the  Weather-God 


of  Hatti'.  Mountains  were  associated  with  the  Weather-God-2!! 
the  art  and  writings  the  god  stands  on  a  mountain  peak — anM 
such  were  worshipped. 

The  female  divinity  was  an  outward  sign  of  the  matriarjil 
feeling  that  is  found  from  the  earliest  times.  Excavations  srpl 
evidence  dating  from  at  least  5000  B.C.  The  Sun-Goddcs' nl 
particular  was  only  second  to  the  Weather-God. 

The  art  of  the  Hittites  is  not  simple  to  classify  in  the  mannclfj 
Egyptian  Art  or  Roman  Art.  It  covers  a  large  area  of  terrify 
that  was  occupied  by  a  number  of  related  but  different  ethrfil 
groups. 

In  sculpture  the  Hittites  left  a  large  number  of  what  arc  can 
'orthostats'.  These  arc  stone  slabs  of  relatively  small  size  that  wjtj 
intended  to  be  placed  in  an  upright  position,  and  often  ■ 
carvings  told  a  story  that  ran  along  the  stones  round  a  roornr 
the  length  of  a  wall.  This  type  of 'dado'  decoration  had  appea  l 
in  earlier  excavations  in  such  places  as  the  Assyrian  palaceJlj 
Mesopotamia.  The  figures  are  shown  .in  a  profile  position  akir'O 
the  paintings  and  sculpture  of  the  Egyptians.  The  warriors  ■ 
seen  wearing  flat  skull  caps  with  an  indication  of  being  wovfc 
Their  hair  and  beards  arc  long.  Weapons  shown  include  the  b  9\ 
and  arrow,  swords,  spears  and  slings.  In  some  tablets  chanott*! 
are  depicted  hunting  lions  with  attendant  hounds.  Male  hcadg  r 
varieties  include  not  only  the  flat  skull-cap  but  also  high  r.^ 
surmounted  by  a  dome,  and  some  others  with  strange  orient  - 
like  curves.  The  body  is  covered  with  a  short  sleeved  vest  ari'l 
loin  cloth,  generally  fringed.  Shoes  have  upward  pointing  tc . 
It  is  these  'orthostats'  that  tell  so  much  of  this  strange  peor . 
Tablets  have  been  discovered  that  show  feasting,  immense  pi  - 
cessions  and  ritual  ceremonies  in  some  of  which  the  bull  feature  - 
evidence  of  the  cult  that  covered  the  length  and  breadth  of  it 
Mediterranean  area.  The  figurines  and  small  animal  models  J 
simplified  to  the  point  of  economy  echoing  the  near  abstr : 
treatment  of  the  Sumerians. 
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above.  The  base  of  a  column,  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  lion.  Carved  from  limestone  and  found  at  Carchemish.  5.  Right  above.  The  Kubala  stele 
Malatya  shows  the  bearded  Storm-God  holding  a  thunderbolt,  and  an  axe.  He  is  also  armed  with  a  sword.  This  relief  in  basalt,  height  127-5  cm- 
in.),  is  from  Sam'al  (Zincirli),  c.  850  B.C.,  and  shows  Assyrian  influence.  From  Nebuchadnezzar  IFs  palace  in  Babylon,  now  in  Istanbul  Museum. 
ight.  Tall  cup  with  handles,  made  of  clay  with  reddish-brown  slip,  from  Kiiltepe. 

Vt  many  places  in  the  area  immense  rock  reliefs  cut  out  of  tile- 
's exist.  One  such  is  at  Ivriz  near  Kanya  and  shows  the  Hittite 
g  Warpalawas  paying  homage  to  the  god  of  plenty.  The  god 
iself  is  depicted  with  bunches  of  grapes  and  holding  in  one 
d  a  sheaf  of  ripened  corn. 

The  pottery  ranged  from  the  monochrome  of  the  early  and 
Hittite  periods  to  the  fine  polychrome  styles  of  the  Empire, 
e  decoration  was  a  varied  application  of  geometric  patterns, 
^ging  from  a  twirling  circle  to  triangles  and  diagonal  lines. 
:er  the  decoration  became  more  venturesome  and  included 
)re  intricate  pattern  making  and  often  natural  symbols,  includ- 
once  more  the  bull.  The  basic  shapes  of  platters  and  utensils 
surprisingly  sophisticated.  In  particular  the  jugs  display  grace- 
and  pleasing  proportions  and  lines. 

The  greatness  of  the  Hittite  culture  is  possibly  evoked  more  by 
:ir  buildings.  Near  Boghaz-Koy  was  the  fortified  town  of 
ittusas  with  its  Acropolis  of  Biiviikkalc  set  firmly  on  a  hilltop, 
riginally  the  city  would  have  been  surrounded  by  high  castcl- 
ed  walls  pierced  by  the  Lion  gate  and  the  King's  gate.  Water 
s  supplied  by  an  aquaduct.  And  inside  the  walls  ranged  the 
nples,  palaces  and  ordinary  dwellings.  If  there  is  one  basic 
aracteristic  in  planning  it  is  asymmetry,  and  perhaps  the  use  of 
ge  blocks  of  stone.  The  Hittites  were  great  fortress  builders, 
d  constructed  huge  walls  often  up  to  twenty  or  more  feet  wide, 
outer  skins  being  joined  by  crossbars  and  then  filled  in  with 
5ble.  The  postern  gates  arc  the  oldest  known  and  at  Hattusas 
examples  of  parabolic  corbel  vaulting  that  are  another  Hittite 
traduction. 

The  objects  in  this  exhibition  may  stand  mutely  in  their  cases 
it  they  deserve  a  close  study.  This  not  only  cvoko  an  admiration 
r  the  skills  of  the  craftsmen  but  opens  a  window  on  the  life  of  a 
tie-known  people,  a  virile  race  that  appeared  upon  the  indent 
ene  and  then  were  themselves  swallowed  up  in  the  evolution  of 
Istory. 
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I 

Above.  Coiled  pot 


Opposite  above.  Pinched  porcelain  bowl 
Opposite  below.  Ruth  Duckworth 
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faith  Duckworth 


!0N  DUCKWORTH 


I A  N '  S  last  end  is  the  term  of  his  natural  appetite,  or  that 
when  he  has  obtained  it,  he  desires  nothing  more :  because 
still  has  a  movement  towards  something,  he  has  not  yet 
led  an  end  at  which  to  be  at  rest.  Now  this  cannot  happen  in 
life:  since  the  more  man  understands  the  more  is  the  desire  to 
rrstand  increased  in  him'  (Thomas  Aquinas,  Summa 
ra  Gentiles). 

Ruth  Duckworth  the  desire  to  understand  becomes  gradu- 
more  personal.  As  a  child  and  an  adolescent  her  idols  were 
'brandt  and  Michelangelo.  Being  an  intensely  serious  and 
1  person  her  virtual  banishment  from  Germany  in  1936  fed 
idealism.  At  Art  School  in  Liverpool  she  refused  to  specialise 
linting  or  sculpture  but  arranged  to  do  both.  Looking  back  at 
W  her  work  was  academically  good  and  typically  impersonal, 
pedagogical  methods  had  been  those  of  the  last  century.  Like 
Initial  Teaching  Alphabet  today  the  dynamic  work  done  at 
Bauhaus  was  deeply  suspect  if  not  unknown.  The  incapacity 
:r  teachers  to  link  the  past  with  the  present  was  to  halter  her  for 
5. 

le  War  brought  hardship  and,  finally,  from  prolonged 
titions  work,  breakdown.  Appallingly  distressing  in  itself 
led  to  one  of  the  most  profound  influences  in  her  life.  Her 
ho-analytical  treatment  has  been  the  cornerstone  of  her 
:lopment  since  that  time.  She  continued  to  paint  and  sculpt 
carved  tombstones  three  days  a  week  to  make  a  living.  In 
t  she  married  and  in  195  1  held  her  first  exhibition  of  sculpture 
he  Apollinaire  Gallery.  During  the  exhibition  I  lannes 
nidt  predicted  that  one  day  Ruth  would  be  a  potter.  It 
led  a  comic  idea  but  three  years  later  she  began  to  study 
ery  seriously. 

t  first  her  intention  was  to  learn  enough  about  pottery  to  fire 
glaze  her  own  sculpture.  Gradually  she  became  absorbed  in 
ery  for  its  own  sake.  Coining  from  sculpture  her  interest  con- 
ed to  be  chiefly  in  form  rather  than  function;  in  texture  and 
nmetry  as  opposed  to  mechanical  precision.  From  the  begin- 
l  she  was  drawn  to  stoneware.  For  decoration  she  relies  upon 
trasting  surface  textures  and  overlapping  oxides  and  glazes, 
range  of  work  is  very  wide.  She  enjoys  equally  making  a 
I  coiled  pot  and  a  small,  fragdc,  pinched  porcelain  form.  Her 
wn  coffee  set  has  been  exhibited  by  the  Council  of  Industrial 
ign  in  many  countries. 

ei  stimulants  range  from  early  Peruvian  pottery  to  the  rc- 
".ns  of  bones  her  dogs  leave  about  the  house.  But  from  massive 
to  delicate  porcelain  there  runs  a  constant  theme  of  tran- 
fernlity.  To  those  who  are  steeped  in  classical  '.v.  5  1  n  cul- 
her  work  may  seem  foreign  and  bucolic.  To  the  truly  bucolic 
night  be  too  sophisticated.  Such  observations  would  be 


Above.  Coffee  set. 

Left.  Dish  with  relief  design. 


meaningless  to  Ruth  Duckworth  and  her  admirers.  She  w  ork 
from  strong  emotional  foundations  and  draws  her  strength  fron 
an  increasing  capacity  to  enjoy  herself  and  the  continuing  lift 
about  her. 

Economically  her  life  is  changed  only  marginally  by  her  suc- 
cess. Part  time  teaching  still  provides  a  large  part  of  her  income. 
Of  the  remainder  perhaps  half  comes  from  her  tableware  and 
half  from  her  individual  pots.  Almost  all  her  sales  are  through  only 
half  a  dozen  zealous  shops,  all  but  one  in  London.  In  a  recent 
exhibition  of  her  work  in  Bristol  less  than  ten  pounds  worth  of 
her  pots  were  sold  on  the  opening  night.  Henry  Rothschild,  to 
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ove  left.  Tile  figure. 

ove  right.  Pottery  sculpture  about  4  feet  high. 
'hi.  Cylinder  pots. 


horn  British  studio  pottery  owes  much  for  his  lone  support  over 
any  years,  sold  twenty  times  as  much  on  the  opening  night  of 
ir  last  exhibition  in  his  London  gallery.  To  industry  she  docs 
»t  exist. 

To  return  to  the  quotation  from  Thomas  Aquinas.  Ruth 
iuckworth  has  by  no  means  reached  the  tc  m  f  her  natural 
^petite.  The  seasons  of  self-doubt  continue  to  be  followed  by 
Bsons  of  fertility.  She  has  no  desire  to  industrial  n  ?r  own 
udio  output  but  she  would  enjoy  designing  for  a  got-  n  mu- 
cturer.  She  will  continue  to  pot,  paint  and  sculpt.  She  would 
ice  to  do  commissioned  work  on  a  monumental  scale. 


Dr  George  Clarke, 
in  memoriam 


JOHN  HARRIS 


ON  E  should  not  be  disinterested  in  the  events  of  Dr. 
George  Clarke's  political  career.  He  is  niched  in  the  affec- 
tions of  art  and  architectural  historians,  however,  as  having  spent 
his  life  (1661-1736)  as  a  virtuoso  and  man  of  taste.  He  was  the 
friend  of  Pope  ('often  in  the  conversation  of  Dr.  Clarke'),  and 
was  admired  by  Horace  Walpole.  Putting  political  considerations 
aside,  he  would  doubtless  have  agreed  with  Lord  Shaftesbury 
that  'the  Science  of  Virtuoso's,  and  that  of  Virtue  itself,  become, 
in  a  manner,  one  and  the  same'.  In  the  architectural  history  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  Clarke  occupies  a  similar  position 
to  Sir  James  Burroughs,  the  (slightly  later)  architectural  virtuoso 
of  Cambridge. 

Clarke  became  a  Fellow  of  All  Souls  in  1680  and  was  buried  in 
the  Chapel  there.  Yet  because  of  the  internecine  quarrels  in  his 
own  college  it  was  to  Worcester  that  he  left  his  books  and  draw- 
ings. He  was  obviously  a  friend  of  Nicholas  Hawksmoor,  the 
'embittered  Roman'  who  owes  so  much  to  Clarke's  patronage, 
and  influence  with  the  University  Vice-Chancellor.  In  assessing 
Clarke  one  should  relate  him  to  another  'able  judge  in  architec- 
ture', Dean  Henry  Aldrich,  the  doyen  of  the  Oxford  amateurs, 
who  died  in  17 10.  Clarke  paid  homage  to  him  when  he  erected 
his  monument  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral  twenty  years  later. 

From  about  1705,  and  continuing  for  the  next  thirty  years,  we 
find  Clarke  advising,  supplying  designs,  and  recommending 

1.  N.  Hawksmoor.  Preliminary  study  for  Worcester  College  Library. 

anJ>r  :'■  Shit  7u  X».i,t . 


others,  for  a  variety  of  University  projects.  And  during  this  til 
he  built  up  a  remarkable  collection  of  books  and  drawings.  I 
purchase  in  1709  of  Inigo  Jones's  annotated  copy  of  Palladi 
/  Quattro  Libri  was  a  prelude  to  his  great  coup  in  1724  when 
acquired  a  major  group  of  designs  by  Jones  and  John  Wei 
together  with  the  remaining  portion  of  Jones's  library.  These; 
the  books  and  drawings  that  make  Worcester  College  famous 
the  annals  of  architectural  history.  For  good  reason  these  dra> 
ings  are  not  included  by  Colvin  in  his  Catalogue,  for  any  study 
them  must  be  undertaken  in  conjunction  with  the  Burlingto 
Devonshire  collections  at  Chatsworth  and  the  Royal  Institute 
British  Architects. 

It  is  perhaps  not  appreciated,  however,  how  much  Clarlj 
may  have  been  indebted  to  the  Jones-Webb  drawings  for  hi 
own  ideas.  His  projects  for  Worcester  College  Library  o» 
something  to  a  design  by  Jones  (W.C.  I  53 B)  and  perhai 
also  to  one  by  Webb  (W.C.  I/6I) ;  and  what  about  his  project  fo 
a  new  building  at  All  Souls,  very  much  in  the  spirit  of  Webbi 
designs  for  Durham  House  (W.C.  I/51)  and  for  Belvoir  Castle 
But  the  All  Souls'  project  is,  c.  1710  and  Clarke  did  not  acquit 
the  seventeenth-century  drawings  until  1724.  Nor  was  the  Bel 
voir  Castle  design  in  Clarke's  possession.  It  may  well  be  the  spiril 
that  matters  and  not  the  borrowed  style,  unless  Clarke  had  sea 
the  other  Jones-Webb  drawings  in  the  collection  of  John  anc 
William  Talman — and  that  would  not  have  been  an  impossib! 
ility,  for  after  all,  William  was  himself  a  collector  of  drawings  01 
a  considerable  scale. 

The  absence  of  the  Jones-Webb  drawings  from  this  Catalogue 
is  no  detriment,  for  the  eighteenth-century  ones  form  a  coherenl 
whole  dealing  w  ith  the  architectural  history  of  the  University, 
and  with  Clarke's  own  amateur  activities.  I  am  sure  the  Doctaf 
would  have  expressed  much  delight  to  find  his  drawings  cata 
logued  in  this  handsome  manner — and  appropriately  under  the 
imprint  of  the  Clarendon  Press,  whose  building  by  Haw  ksmoofl 
he  had  advised  upon.  The  designs  for  it  are  in  this  Catalogue  (w  irl 
others  by  Townsend  and  John  James).  It  is  quite  evident  thai 
Hawksmoor  appears  as  one  of  the  major  subscribers  to  the 
collection,  in  which  sense  Colvin's  Catalogue  is  a  most  valuabll 
tool  for  the  architectural  historian  to  use  in  conjunction  wfl 
Kerrv  Downes's  monograph  on  Nicholas  Hawksmoor  thai 
appeared  in  1961. 

Clarke,  or  his  successors,  were  not  Drawings  Curators,  sfl 

2.  Opposite  above.  N.  Hawksmoor.  Perspective  for  rebuilding  All  Souls  in 
the  gothic  style. 

3.  Opposite  below.  N.  Hawksmoor.  The  1724  study  for  rebuilding  Magdalen! 
College. 
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4.  W.  Townsend.  Design  for  the  Master's  House,  University  College,  r.  1715.  5.  W.  Townsend  (attributed  to).  Design  for  the  Clarendon  Building 
c.  1710-II. 


Colvin  lias  been  obliged  to  follow  the  not  entirely  happy 
numerical  order  of  a  variety  of  albums  and  boxes.  This  means 
that  drawings  for  particular  projects  are  scattered  throughout  the 
volume,  and  although  an  index  brings  the  catalogue  entries 
together  again,  it  would  surely  have  been  better  to  re-group  the 
drawings  in  the  Catalogue  and  provide  a  concordance  for  the 
Worcester  College  numeration  and  order. 

The  519  entries  and  display  of  130  plates  cover  a  surprising 
variety  of  architects  and  architectural  style:  Henry  Aldrich,  Sir 
Charles  Barry,  Edward  Blore,  William  Burges,  George  Clarke, 
J.  D.  Crace,  N.  Ha wksmoor,  John  James,  Henry  Keene,  Charles 
Peisley,  Daniel  Robertson,  John  Talman,  Sir  James  Thornhill, 
William  Townsend,  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  Edward  Wilcox,  and 
Janus  Wyatt.  Designs  for  Worcester  College  predominate,  of 
course,  and  they  show  quite  clearly  how  very  much  the  college 
owes  to  the  architectural  advice  of  Clarke  and  Ha  wksmoor; 
then  latei  to  Henry  Keene  who  designed  the  Provost's  Lodgings 
between  773  and  his  death  in  1776;  and  then  to  James  Wyatt 
who  provided  interiors  for  the  Hall  and  Chapel  in  1783.  We  can 
nu  n  in  this  Catalogue  from  the  pellucid  classicism  of  Wyatt's 
to  Sir  G.  G.  Scott's  rather  horrid  project  for  remodelling 
pel  in  1862 — a  scheme  fortunately  laid  aside  for  William 
Burgc ,  s  admirable  colourising  of  the  Chapel  in  1864  (and  of  the 
Hall  in  1876).  We  even  find  that  persuasive,  but  boring  decor- 
ator, J.  D.  Crace,  with  his  own  scheme  for  the  Hall  in  1870.  That 
too  was  fortunately  not  executed. 

'esume  such  as  this  review  could  do  justice  to  the  eight- 
een       ntury  architectural  history  of  the  other  Oxford  colleges 


surveyed  in  this  Catalogue.  We  will  find  here  designs  for  A" 
Souls,  Balliol  and  Brasenose;  for  Christ  Church,  Magdalen.  an< 
New  College;  and  also  for  Queens  and  University  Colleges 
Again  and  again  it  is  Hawksmoor  who  must  take  the  laurels,  am 
who  must  have  been  so  amenable  to  the  college  authorities.  Ij 
only  he  had  been  given  his  way  all  the  time,  what  a  renaissance' 
would  have  been  created  with  his  masculine  Roman  style !  Hi 
great  dream  schemes  for  Brasenose  or  Magdalen  remained 
sadly  on  paper,  and  even  Queens  is  but  a  ghost  of  his  ideas. 
Queens  is  a  good  departure  for  introducing  the  other  members( 
of  Clarke's  Oxford  club.  There  was  William  Townsend,  a- 1 
mason-architect  so  overshadowed  by  the  much  better  Hawks- 
moor.  He  lacks  the  master's  gusto  and  finesse,  as  his  drawings  in 
this  Catalogue  well  show.  Then  there  is  another  architectural 
pasticheur,  Sir  James  Thornhill,  who  ought  never  to  have  strayed 
from  his  well-accorded  place  as  the  supreme  exponent  of  Eng-" 
lish  decorative  painting.  Who  among  us  would  choose  his  design 
for  a  garden  building  for  the  mysterious  Mr.  Berkeley,  to  ( 
Hawksmoor's  for  the  same  client;  They  are  both  nicely  con- 
trasted by  Colvin  on  plates  113  and  114.  Thornhill  was  con-', 
cerned  with  architecture  at  All  Souls  in  171 5  (Chapel  screen),  ana1 
possibly  again  there  for  a  chimneypiece  in  1733.  Then  Clarke 
possessed  his  tympanum  design  for  the  Admiralty  in  Whitehall, 
a  drawing  dated  1722  and  one  obviously  done  at  Clarke's  in- 
stigation, because  Clarke  had  earlier  been  Lord  or  the  Admiralty! 
under  Queen  Anne.  Thornhill  also  proposed  tympanums  for  the 
street  fronts  of  Queens,  as  his  design  in  the  Chicago  Art  In-i 
stitute  shows.  But  these  were  all  unexecuted  projects,  as  was^ 
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n|  ,t  probably  the  country  house  design  proposed  by  Hawks- 
n  3r,  Thornhill  and  perhaps  Clarke  (Nos.  119,  120,  121),  who 
bnceived  of  three  bay,  two  and  a  half  storey  wings  linked  by 
^int  portico  in  antis.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  14c  feet  frontage 
c    might  almost  have  placed  these  among  the  schemes  for 
f  iting  the  wings  of  Worcester  College.  They  are  interesting 
fellels  to  Daniel  Robertson's  columnar  proposal  of  1827 
b-  493)-  I  f111^  ^  difficult  to  accept  Colvin's  suggestion  that 
ie  country  house  schemes  are  for  Eastbury.  There  was  never 
my  time  in  the  genesis  of  that  house  an  internal  courtyard, 
why  should  Thornhill  or  Hawksmoor  have  been  concerned 
his  very  personal  Vanbrugh  house  ?  The  designs  look  like  the 
>posed  re-fronting  of  an  earlier  house;  in  fact,  with  the  thin 
11  behind  the  portico,  a  penultimate  stage  to  the  transparent 
ticoes  of  Talman's  Witham  Park  and  its  offspring,  Adam's 
terley.  It  is  perhaps  worth  commenting  here  that  the  stylistic 
racter  of  Thornhill's  architectural  essays  should  convince 
/one  that  his  responsibility  for  the  facades  of  Moor  Park 
1st  have  been  minimal.  This  noble  house  should  once  again  be 
ihtly  accredited  to  Giacomo  Leoni,  despite  what  legal  argu- 
j  nts  may  say  to  the  contrary. 
Colvin's  Catalogue  presents  (gratifyingly)  many  other  tantalis- 
;  problems.  How,  for  example,  does  one  interpret  Clarke's 
•tch  of  Ranelagh  House  (No.  192)  which  certainly  never 
iked  like  a  Palladian  villa  on  the  Brenta;  or  what  about  James 
bbs'  rare  engravings  of  buildings  for  Lords  Mar  and  Kin- 
ull  ?  The  general  character  of  these  engravings  suggests  they 
liy  be  the  product  of  Gibbs'  Roman  years,  or  even  later  when 
l.rd  Mar  was  living  in  Avignon.  But  the  most  intriguing  prob- 
Ins  surround  John  Talman,  whose  place  is  secure  in  this  Cata- 
mite as  the  designer  of  the  most  bizarre,  interesting,  and  yet 
Irangely  juvenile  inventions.  His  project  of  c.  1708  for  All 
•nils  is  a  pastiche  upon  Guarini's  Palazzo  Carignano  in  Turin, 
I  d  is  muted  in  contrast  to  his  fantastic  scheme  for  an  Italianate 
[otitic  Chapel  and  Hall  in  that  college.  John's  place  in  the  gothic 
vival  has  never  been  appreciated,  and  the  answer  to  William 
lent's  gothic  is  not  only  to  be  discovered  in  the  gothic  of  Wren 
[fom  Tower,  Christ  Church)  or  Hawksmoor  (1725  Knights  of 
fie  Garter  stalls  Westminster  Abbey).  In  fact,  these  drawings  by 
(alman  relate  closely  to  the  pervading  presence  of  a  seven- 
enth-century  gothic  revival  in  Milan  (Duomo,  west  facade, 
[iC.);and  it  was  Kent  who  accompanied  John  to  Italy  in  1709 
dicn,  according  to  John's  drawings,  they  stayed  in  Milan.  But 
[1  this  is  speculation  brought  about  by  the  useful  publication  of 
K  All  Souls  designs. 

'  We  are  all  indebted  to  Mr.  Colvin*  for  being  the  lexicographer 
f  English  architects.  It  is  comforting  to  find  him  expressing 
elight  in  the  minor  as  well  as  major  names;  and  of  course,  this  is 
*ear  from  his  magnum  opus,  the  A  Biographical  Dictionary  of 
mglish  Architects  1660-1840  (1954).  So  in  this  Catalogue  we  shall 
Jid  him  tracking  down  obscure  buildings  by  Clarke,  like  the 
Kingston  Bagpuize  Rectory  designed  for  Robert  Blechynaen, 
frovost  of  Worcester,  or  Lord  Harcourt's  Cokethorpe  House,  or 
Tiomas  Rowney's  Clopton.  Clarke's  spirit  pervades  this  Cata- 
logue and  that  is  how  it  should  be. 

A  Catalogue  of  architectural  drawings  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries 
n  the  library  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford:  by  H.  M.  Colvin. 
'Oxford  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  1964,  73s.  net.) 

Above  right.  J.  Gibbs.  Engraved  design  for  a  house  for  Lord  i  ">ull. 

Below  right.  John  Talman.  Project  for  decorating  the  Hall  of  All  uls 
College. 
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Four  drawings  by  Keith  Vaughan 


DAVID  THOMPSON 


TH  E  day  of  the  'presentation'  drawing  is  more  or  less  past 
now.  It  is  rare  to  find  an  artist  working  in  anything  like  a 
'modern'  idiom  for  whom  a  drawing  is  either  more  than  a 
working  sketch,  a  strictly  private  notation  of  visual  thought,  or 
less  than  a  completed,  independent  picture  to  be  judged  as  a 
painting  would  be  judged.  Keith  Vaughan  is  no  exception.  His 
graphic  work  is  either  done  for  personal  satisfaction  or  studio 
purposes  only,  or  else  is  carried  to  a  stage  of  completion  which 
w  arrants  its  being  exhibited  in  its  own  right,  as  it  was  when  a 
group  of  his  larger  charcoal  compositions  represented  him  last 
year  at  the  Sao  Paulo  Biennale. 

I  le  is  a  tireless  and  prolific  draughtsman,  who  finds  special 
satisfaction  in  working  in  pencil  for  the  speed  and  fluency  it 
allows  him  in  keeping  track  of  his  ideas.  Painting  is  a  slow  process 
to  him,  coming  within  what  he  calls  the  'struggle  group'  of  those 
media  which  demand  a  prolonged  wrestling  with  the  central 
motif  before  it  can  be  brought  to  its  proper  and  final  expression. 
Pencil,  by  contrast,  is  the  medium  for  relaxation  and  pleasure. 
'No  one'  he  has  written,  'struggles  with  a  pencil,  and  a  pencil  and 
notebook  can  be  taken  anywhere.  Free  of  studio  impedimenta, 
one  is  as  mobile  and  self-contained  as  a  writer.  With  a  mindful  of 
vague  ideas  one  can  scribble  away  sitting  down,  on  a  long  jour- 
ney, or  even  in  bed.'  The  drawings  he  produces  in  this  way, 
however,  are  cither  rather  slight — quick  expressions  of  the  stance 
or  gesture  of  a  figure,  mostly — or  else  small,  packed,  heavily 
worked-over  composition-studies  about  four  inches  by  five  in 
which  'fine  draughtsmanship'  has  no  place  beside  the  urgent 
blocking  out  of  structural  ideas. 

The  drawing  of  the  seated  figure  reproduced  here  is  therefore 
rather  exceptional.  It  is  not  as  loose  or  perfunctory  in  style  as 
most  of  his  single  figure-sketches.  Yet  its  firm,  muscular  line  is 
both  more  lucid  and  more  particularized  than  when  the  artist's 
mind  is  preoccupied  with  compositional  problems,  with  thinking 
about  the  dynamic  interplay  of  heroic  gesture,  or  in  terms  of  the 
solid  architecture  of  angled  surfaces  in  space.  It  demonstrates 
well,  too,  the  particular  gifts  he  brings  to  what  has  been,  since 
the  late  1940's,  his  main  theme,  the  classical  male  nude.  His 
figures  are  not  individual  people.  They  are  generalised  'types'  of 
energy  or  nobility,  expressed  by  the  human  body  in  action  or 
repose.  During  the  1940's  themselves,  when  he  was  closely 
associated  with  such  artists  as  Minton,  Colquhoun,  MacBryde 
and  (  raxton,  he  characterised  such  figures  much  more  in  terms 
of  specific  occupations  or  social  setting;  they  were  those  of  farm- 
labourers,  road-workers,  soldiers  in  their  billets  or  (becoming 
ahead}  riore  generalized)  groups  of  bathers,  Since  then  he  has 
concent)  a  ted  more  and  more  on  the  quality  of  gesture  for  its  own 
sake,  and  n  Ins  paintings)  on  the  relationship  of  figures  to  their 
spatial  setting,  expressed  in  terms  of  more  or  less  abstract  land- 
scape, flie  latter,  as  one  can  see  in  the  charcoal  compositions, 
tend  be  rendered  in  complex  terms  of  plane  and  surface.  The 
for  mi  t,  as  one  sees  clearly  in  the  pencil  drawing,  is  more  a  ques- 
tion of  contour.  Vaughan  has  a  marvellous  gift,  the  real  draughts- 
an's  gift,  of  being  able  to  describe  the  whole  articulation  of  a 
body  in  its  outline,  of  suggesting,  in  his  characteristic  short, 
■  tic  curves  alternating  with  long  shallow  arcs,  all  its 
essential  volumes  and  muscular  tensions. 


He  works  very  little  from  life  directly,  finding  difficulty,  a* 4 1 
says,  in  maintaining  the  double  focus  needed  to  concentHi| 
simultaneously  on  the  model  and  on  what  is  happening  on 
page.  This  is  not  unexpected,  perhaps,  in  an  artist  whose  minif 
more  on  'composing'  than  on  'rendering'.  And  it  was  for  II 
unprecedented  freedom  he  found  it  allowed  him  in  dcvelopill 
compositional  problems  that  he  took  up,  in  1959,  the  medium 
charcoal.  It  was  suggested  to  him  first  by  watching  some  of  j 
students  at  the  Slade  School.  The  richness,  depth  and  range  of 
tonal  qualities  were,  of  course,  in  themselves  attractive,  often  II 
as  they  did  something  related  to  the  tonal  qualities  he  v II 
interested  in  in  his  own  painting.  But  more  than  that  it  offerc 
both  spectacular  speed  in  execution  and  an  equally  spectacu 
ease  in  obliterating  what  had  just  been  done.  Whole  configui 
tions  could  be  rubbed  out  and  reformed  almost  instantly  in  t 
course  of  drawing,  allowing  a  kind  of  pictorial  thinking  at  hi} 
speed  hardly  possible  in  painting.  In  his  use  of  the  medium, 
fact,  and  in  his  instinctive  response  to  the  sort  of  forms  ail  I 
pictorial  effects  that  were  proper  to  it,  Vaughan  has  discovert  I 
qualities  of  drama  and  sometimes  a  highly  simplified,  nea 
abstract  grandeur  of  shape  which  have  no  exact  parallel  in  li  i 
painting.  Often  the  very  simplest  of  the  images  he  achieves  in  til 
way  are  exactly  those  he  has  worked  longest  at,  having  progrc; 1 
sivcly  changed,  rethought  and  condensed  them  to  their  irrcdui 
ible  essentials.  Thus  he  has  been  able  to  combine  in  these  drawinjj 
great  authority  and  precision  with  a  dramatic  sense  of  mod  1 
arrested  in  the  very  process  of  creation  while  they  are  still  bi 
with  energy  and  potentiality.  At  the  same  time  the  technique  hi 
opened  up  developments  in  the  particular  sort  of  structur; 
organization  of  a  picture  which  Vaughan  has  inherited  from  hi 
interest  in  Cezanne  and  de  Stack  Both  the  point  and  the  whol  ' 
width  of  the  charcoal  stick  used  on  its  side  can  define  variouj 
strengths  of  contour,  while  rubbing  the  soft  granulation  into  th 
paper  produces  an  instant,  almost  sculptural  effect  of  modelling-! 
so  that  an  exceptionally  forceful  realisation  of  angles,  planes  antl 
masses  in  space  can  be  achieved. 

Vaughan  is  almost  alone  111  Britain  in  being  an  csscntiall) 
humanist  painter  who  docs  not  employ  the  methods  of  expres- 
sionism to  convey  his  image  of  man.  He  describes  himself  as 
temperamentally  cautious  and  fonder  of  the  operations  of  reason 
than  of  its  fashionable  opposite.  He  is  suspicious  of  total  abstrac- 
tion, though  he  has  learned  from  de  Stael  in  particular  how  it  is 
possible  to  use  the  processes  of  abstract  style  without  losing  con-, 
tact  with  observed  reality.  But  in  his  series  of  charcoal  composi- 
tions, as  in  his  recent  painting,  he  has  shown  he  can  retain  a  belief 
in  the  dignity  of  man  while  combining  it  with  a  sense,  almost  im-j 
possible  to  escape  in  the  mid-twentieth  century,  of  man  as  the 
most  primitive  and  mysterious  of  beings. 

1.  Figure  study,  1953.  Pencil. 

2.  Figure  study,  1962.  Charcoal. 

3.  Figure  study,  1962.  Charcoal. 

4.  Head,  1962.  Charcoal. 
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Paul  Gauguin, 
the  great  solitary 

LOOKING  back  as  we  have  travelled  further  and  further 
into  the  twentieth  century,  the  peaks  of  the  great  range  of 
ineteenth-century  art  have  changed  position,  but  now,  from  this 
istancc  of  time,  we  feel  we  have  a  truer  and  more  permanent 
erspective  of  the  relative  heights,  and  Gauguin  is  unquestionably 
ne  of  the  loftiest.  As  a  painter,  he  is  assured  a  place  as  one  of  the 
lost  original  and  influential  of  those  who  activated  the  Modern 
dovement  in  art.  Certain  pieces  of  his  sculpture  with  an  appeal 
\  common  with  his  paintings  have  also  become  widely  known, 
|t  his  fairly  considerable  output  of  ceramics  is  a  side  of  his 
ctivity  that  has  been  so  far  studied  only  by  specialists.  This  ad- 
lirably  thorough  book  should  repair  once  for  all  the  lack  of  a 
amprchensivc  handbook  to  both  ceramics  and  sculpture. 
There  is  always  a  danger  that  a  catalogue  raisonne,  however 
seful  and  necessary  it  may  be,  will  tend  to  blur  the  image  we  may 
jrmcrly  have  had  of  an  artist's  work,  and  may  even  belittle  him 
ecause  it  will  be  full  of  the  trivia  and  failures  which  he,  or  his 
linkers,  have  preferred  to  leave  in  obscurity.  It  is  distressing  to 
;alise  that  a  great  deal  of  Gauguin's  ceramics  have  the  worst 
:aturcs  of  what  we  call  'local'  pottery,  being  technically  inept, 
ill  of  whimsy,  and  highly  unfunctional.  Fragments  of  the  true 
iauguin  arc  often  embedded  in  these  mock-Toby  jugs,  puzzlc- 
ots  with  random  handles  and  similar  monstrosities,  but  by-and- 
rgc,  apart  possibly  from  the  two  jardinieres  (Nos.  41  and  44  in 
ic  catalogue),  it  is  only  when  his  ceramics  become  sculpture,  as 
1  the  superb  figurines  the  'Black  Venus'  (No.  91),  the  'Standing 
hide  Woman'  (No.  92,  sec  colour-plate  opposite),  and  'Oviri' 
^0.  113),  that  they  can  be  considered  seriously  as  works  of  art. 
Gauguin  had  an  instinctive  feel  for  the  nature  of  whatever 
tedium  he  worked  in,  be  it  earthenware,  wood  or  oil-paint;  and 
1  the  'Oviri',  for  instance,  he  played  rough  stoneware  against 
itreous  glaze  in  a  masterly  way  to  enhance  the  savagery  and 
vaying  movement  of  the  'wild  one  who  sleeps  in  the  wilderness', 
he  storm  of  protest  raised  when  'Oviri'  was  exhibited  in  1895  at 
te  Societe  Nationale  was  one  of  the  artist's  bitterest  disappoint- 
lents,  and  recalls  the  odium  which  attached  to  Epstein's  Rima', 
stone-carving  that  has  something  in  common,  both  in  spirit  and 
)nccption,  with  Gauguin's  ceramic  masterpiece. 
Mention  is  often  made  of  the  influence  of  Japanese  art  in  the 
)'s  and  8o's,  but  it  is  sometimes  overlooked  that  the  influence 
as  not  an  unmixed  blessing.  A  great  deal  of  the  imported 
panese  wares  were  of  a  debased,  inartistic  kind — many  of  the 
)lour-prints  admired  by  Van  Gogh  and  Gauguin  for  instance 
ve  know  what  they  were,  for  they  appear  in  their  paintings), 
ere  of  a  late  degenerate  type  garishly  printed  in  aniline  colours; 
id  the  pottery  included  a  high  proportion  of  ill-designed  and 
rer-decorated  wares  like  the  Bizen  flask  illustrated  by  Professor 
ray.  One  wonders  what  Gauguin  might  have  achieved  in 
3ttery  had  he  been  familiar  with  the  superbly  decorated  wares  of 
►ribe  or  Shino,  or  the  vases  of  Iga  (the  'potters'  pottery'). 
As  a  sculptor  in  wood  and  as  a  carver  of  reliefs  in  wood, 
auguin  revealed  a  native  talent  and  later  a  genius  that  resulted 
I  works  of  art  as  great  in  their  medium  as  his  finest  and  most 
rpical  paintings.  He  was  a  carver  almost  by  nature — in  his  Arant 
Apres,  Gauguin  remarks  on  his  precocity — and  he  showed  a 
eling  for  wood,  especially  painted  wood,  that  places  his  figures 


Plate  IX.  Standing  nude  woman  in  glazed  stoneware, 
the  body  covered  with  a  blackish-brown  glaze.  Signed 
on  the  base  in  raised  letters  P.  Gauguin.  Height  60  cm. 

and  panels  in  a  realm  utterly  apart  from  anything  else  produced  in 
his  day,  or,  for  that  matter,  since.  The  famous-  panels  'Soycz 
amoureuses  vous  screz  heureuses  and  'Soyez  mystcrieuses'  are  full 
of  that  strange  compound  of  symbolism  and  evocative  pattern 
that  grips  us  in  his  oil-paintings,  and  both  have  in  addition  the 
sensuous  appeal  of  the  polished  wood,  painted  in  a  way  that  en- 
hances rather  than  obscures  the  grain,  contrasted  with  the  roughly 
gouged  areas.  His  carving  of  figures  and  motifs  on  cylindrical 
blocks,  a  few  masterly  busts  (such  as  that  of  a  'Tahitian  Girl'  that 
many  were  fortunate  to  see  at  Sotheby's  in  1961),  the  decorative 
panels  salvaged  from  the  artist's  house  in  the  Marcpicsas,  show  a 
scope  and  a  virtuosity  that  assure  him  a  place  among  the  most 
significant  carvers  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Of  course,  as  a  sculptor  even  more  than  as  a  painter,  Gauguin 
was  before  his  time.  His  discovery  of  the  richness  of  the  sculpture 
in  non-F.uropcan  tradition  and  of  primitive  peoples  generally 
occurred  many  ycafs  before  Picasso's  exploitation  of  African  art, 
but  due  in  part  to  the  personality  of  the  artist,  to  his  incompati- 
bility with  the  society  of  his  day,  his  discovery  made  little  impres- 
sion on  his  contemporaries.  He  remains  the  great  solitary. 

This  splendidly  produced  book  is  divided  into  two  parts:  Part 
I  discusses  Gauguin  the  Sculptor  (and  deals  also  with  the  ceramics) ; 
Part  II  is  the  Catalogue.  Every  object  is  illustrated  in  mono- 
chrome, with  excellent  reference  material  from  drawings,  |  lint- 
ings  and  prints  of  Gauguin,  and  from  other  sources  that  lirow 
light  on  Gauguin's  work.  There  are,  in  addition,  18  colon'  plates 
of  outstanding  works,  or  details  from  them.— J.  }lillicr 

'Sculpture  and  Ceramics  of  Paid  Gauguin'  by  Christopher  Cray.  The  Johns  Hopkins 
Press,  Baltimore.  London:  Oxford  University  Press.  Price  in  United  Kingdom: 
£8  8s.  od.  net. 
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Contributed  by  Adrian  Bury 


An  Immortal  Accent 

WHEN  Van  Gogh  painted  an  anonymous 
weaver  at  Neunen  in  1884,  (Messrs. 
Wildenstein,  147  New  Bond  Street,  London 
W.i)  even  his  hopeful  imagination  could  not 
have  visualised  that  this  little  picture  only  2i|  X 
3  1  in.  would  have  been  written  about,  repro- 
duced, catalogued  and  exhibited  so  extensively 
that  the  documentation  relating  to  it  would  make 
a  book  in  itself.  Here  is  a  typically  ardent  effort 
in  which  the  primitive  handling  of  the  stooping 
weaver  and  his  old  and  cumbersome  machine 
express  a  realism  as  startling  as  it  is  profound. 
The  theme  is  stated  with  great  force  and  sim- 
plicity by  an  artist  determined  to  reveal  to  him- 
self and  to  all  who  have  eyes  to  see  and  hearts  to 
feel  the  importance  of  this  tiny  detail  of  life  in  the 
vast  mystery  of  human  existence.  Van  Gogh's 
dedicatory  passion  for  his  art  is  obvious  in  every 
stroke  of  the  brush.  This  is  not  the  work  of  a  man 
with  a  facile  and  clever  technique,  but  the  result 
of  a  strenuous  conflict  to  make  paint  speak  with 
an  immortal  accent. 

Van  Gogh  was  at  Neunen  from  December 
1NN3  to  November  1885,  and  while  there 
painted  peasants,  men  and  women  going  about 
their  daily  labour,  interiors  and  landscapes,  many 
of  which,  like  the  one  at  Messrs.  Wildenstein's, 
arc  mentioned  in  his  letters  to  his  brother 
Theodore. 

Lange  Peer 

SO  called  on  account  of  his  great  height,  Pieter 
Aacrtsen,  born  in  Amsterdam  in  1507  and  a 
member  of  the  Antwerp  Guild  by  1535,  won 
fame  early  in  his  career  as  a  painter  of  interiors 
and  still-life,  and  these  works  had  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  development  of  the  Dutch  still- 
life  painters  as  a  whole.  But  Aaertsen  soon 
became  more  interested  in  religious  and  historical 
subjects  and  achieved  many  altar  pieces  notably 
the  one  in  the  church  of  Our  Lady  at  Amster- 
dam. 

A  fine  example  of  Aaertsen's  work  is  The 
Release  of  Barabbas  which  contains  a  large  num- 
ber of  figures  in  an  imaginary  classical,  architec- 
tural setting,  and  it  can  be  seen  at  the  Halls- 
borough  Galleries.  It  is  full  of  curious  incident, 
partly  realistic,  partly  allegorical.  What  appears 
to  be  a  /  a  Supper  proceeds  in  the  temple  to  the 
left  of  the  picture,  there  is  a  man  wheeling  a  winc- 
i  ask ,  ,1  butcher's  shop  under  a  Roman  arch,  and  a 
woman  selling  bread,  all  of  which  are  fascinating 
to  study  for  their  superlative  craftsmanship.  The 
picture  '  ame  from  the  Collection  of  Lt.-Col. 
W.  Forbes  of  Callandar,  C.B.E. 

The  Hallsborough  Galleries  are  now  at  143 
New  Bond  Street,  on  the  ground  floor,  and  we 
wish  them  every  success  in  their  new  premises. 

Sporting  Prints 

THE  enthusiast  for  sporting  prints  will  find 
several  classics  at  Messrs.  Ackermann's  (3  Old 


Bond  Street,  W.i),  and  a  particularly  attractive 
specimen  is  the  George  IV  driving  in  Hyde  Park, 
by  M.  Dubourg  after  James  Pollard.  Coach, 
horses,  personalities  and  landscape  are  rendered 
with  the  collaborative  skill  between  painter  and 
engraver  that  produced  such  an  abundance  of 
fine  prints  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  This  one  was  published  by  Orme 
in  1 821,  the  year  after  the  king's  accession. 

The  same  publisher  was  responsible  for  the 
issue  of  many  engraved  works  by  Samuel 
Howitt,  whose  Fox-Hunting  series,  1807/8  are 
well  known  to  collectors.  Howitt  was  a  prolific, 
self-taught  artist.  It  has  lately  been  established 
that  he  was  born  in  the  parish  of  All  Hallows, 
London,  though  in  what  year  is  uncertain.  We 
do  know,  however,  that  he  exhibited  three 
sporting  drawings  at  the  Society  of  Artists  in 
1783,  and  married  Rowlandson's  handsome 
sister,  Elizabeth,  in  1779.  The  Victoria  and  Albert 
museum  has  a  large  number  of  minutely  careful 
drawings  of  animals  by  Howitt,  who  died  in 
1823. 

Other  important  prints  in  the  collection  under 
review  are  Opposition  Coaches  at  Speed  (1832)  by 
C.  B.  Newhouse  and  F.  Rosenberg,  The  Taglioni 
Windsor  Coach  by  Pollard  and  Reeve  (1837), 
Henry  Aiken's  Panorama  of  a  Foxhunt  (1828)  and 
the  Beaufort  Hunt,  set  of  8  after  W.  P.  Hodges, 
coloured  by  F.  Rosenberg  (1833). 

Personalities  in  Art 

AT  a  time  when  many  exhibitions  of  contem- 
porary art  conform,  at  least,  to  a  raucous  caco- 
phony of  irresponsible  theories  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
encounter  a  French  woman  artist  who  expresses 
a  graceful  sense  of  beauty  and  disciplined 
handling  of  paint.  I  refer  to  Irene  Pages,  some  of 
whose  pictures  I  saw  at  the  Madden  Galleries, 
(29  Blandford  Street  W.i).  Somewhat  in  the 
tradition  of  Mary  Cassatt  and  Berthe  Morisot 
she  has  a  lyrical  touch  in  form,  light  and  colour, 
and  is  well  known  in  the  south  of  France  and 
Paris  for  her  interpretations  of  the  cote  d'azur. 
Whether  Irene  Pages  paints  a  vase  of  flowers, 
other  still-life,  a  group  of  children  on  the  sea 
shore  or  a  portrait  such  as  the  one  entitled 
Printemps  she  reveals  the  identity  of  the  subject 
with  a  devotion  to  the  theme  that  leaves  the 
spectator  with  a  certain  feeling  of  satisfaction. 
The  artist  studied  at  the  Ecole  Nationale 
Supericur  des  Beaux  Arts  and  in  the  atelier 
Simon-Sabatte,  and  has  won  many  prizes  and 
medals. 

Another  painter  of  personality  at  the  Madden 
Galeries  is  Luis  V.  Molne,  a  Spaniard,  whose 
chief  claim  on  our  interest  is  an  organization  of 
colour  'as  though  struck  by  the  sunshine  on 
stained  glass  windows  in  the  calm  of  a  small 
sanctuary'. 

Influenced  maybe  by  Chagall  and  Rouault, 
Molne's  work  has  a  coherence  of  its  own,  and 
his  primitive  approach  to  the  subject  is  sincere 
and  convincing. 


The  Cruel  Sea 

WITH  so  many  of  Turner's  works  'incarcerate! 
as  it  were  in  London,  thanks  to  the  artist's  Wi 
in  bequeathing  them  to  the  nation,  the  genius  c 
such  a  marine  painter  as  Clarkson  Stanfield 
Turner's  friend,  is  worth  reconsidering.  There 
a  picture  at  the  Rutland  Galleries  (Brompto 
Road)  of  a  ship  in  a  gale  which  has  the  masterl 
touch  of  a  man  who  knew  almost  as  much  i 
Turner  about  the  pictorial  qualities  of  the  crm 
sea.  For  realism  of  effect  as  regards  aggressivjj 
waves  it  is  a  formidable  record.  Painted  in  185J 
the  picture  is  ten  years  anterior  to  another  Stani 
field  of  a  wreck  at  Tintagel  commemoratin 
some  disaster  in  that  romantic  Cornish  environ 
ment.  Such  dramatic  subjects  have  an  appeal  t' 
nautical  temperaments.  There  is  an  amusin; 
story  of  George  Chambers,  also  a  fine  marin- 
artist,  showing  a  storm  scene  to  William  IV  am 
his  queen.  The  king  said  that  he  liked  and  wouk 
choose  it,  whereupon  the  queen  remarked,  \ 
don't  like  that,  it  is  too  terrible'.  William  replied] 
'We  sailors  like  such  subjects  best,  eh,  Mn 
Chambers?'. 

Two  early  Victorian  Scottish  landscapes  at  thl 
Rutland  Galleries  by  F.  R.  Lee,  R.A.,  prove  thai 
this  artist  when  not  in  a  sentimental  mood  coulc 
draw  trees  with  great  knowledge  of  their  struc 
ture  and  grandeur  of  appearance. 

Old  Drawings 

THE  collector  with  a  taste  for  old  master  draw- 
ings should  be  able  to  gratify  it  at  the  Ha| 
O'Nians  Gallery  (6  Ryder  Street,  S.W.i),  whicl 
has  specialised  in  such  things  for  some  time,  j* 
recent  exhibition  offered  inexhaustible  interest 
to  both  collectors  and  scholars.  The  finished 
drawing  for  the  Visit  of  the  Empress  to  tin 
Imprisoned    St.    Catherine    of  Alexandria,  by 
Tintoretto,  was  conspicuously  important  in  a 
selection  of  140  works.  Another  rarity  was  thej 
Gaspard   Poussin   red   chalk    Landscape  with 
Castello  and  Village  on  the  Hillside,  which  oncq 
belonged  to  Johnathan  Richardson  and  was! 
previously  in  M.  P.  Crozat's  collection.  A] 
Battle  Scene  by  Giulio  Romano,  signed  'giulio-t 
romano',  can  be  traced  back  to  Sir  Joshua? 
Reynolds'  ownership.  A  half-length  study  of  anj 
old  man  by  Theodore  van  Thulden  (1607-76)' 
reflects  something  of  Rubens'  vigour.  Remark- j 
able  for  sensitive  appreciation  of  the  subject  wasj 
Giovanni  Battista's  drawing  of  two  hands  play- J 
ing  a  flageolet.  Attributed  to  Fra  Francia,  thej 
bust  portrait  of  a  young  woman,  with  landscape  ', 
background,  may  be  compared  with  the  draw- 
ing of  a  youth  at  Oxford,  No.  17,  cf.  Francesco 
Francia,  I  Ritratti,  pp.  119/29.  This  drawing  was 
in  Johnathan  Richardson  Junior's  collection, 
then  regarded  as  by  Raphael  on  account  of 
stylistic  similarity.  Among  English  works,  there  » 
were  Three  Children  of  the  Scrope  Family  by  the 
little-known  artist  John  Smith  (1652-1742);  ai 
double  sheet  of  studies,  Hector  and  Andromache,  a  j 
Girl  with  Tancred,  by  Richard  Westhall,  and 
sketch  of  a  Lady  Kneeling,  by  George  Romney. 
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Above  left.  Paul  Huxley  Untitled  No.  33,  1964.  Oil  on  canvas  80  X  80  in.  Collection:  Gulbenkian  Foundation.  Rowan  Gallery.  Above  right.  Yves  Ganne. 
Le  Pont  tie  Crenelle,  1963.  28|  36  in.'  Messrs.  Arthur  Tooth  and  Sons.  Facing  page.  Patrick  Procktor.  Model  for  the  Black  Set  I,  1963.  Oil  on  card 
12'      14     2!  in.  Redfern  Gallery. 


Art  in  the  modern  manner  A 


THIS  is  the  month  for  the  dealers  to  put  on 
a  display  in  their  galleries  of  all  that  they 
consider  best  in  their  repertoire.  A  review  of  this 
Mine  would  be  impossible,  for  to  go  round  all 
the  galleries  at  this  time  is  really  to  see  an  un- 
planned history  of  modern  art. 

But  there  is  one  distinct  division:  that  is  the 
difference  between  the  modern  and  the  con- 
temporary.  There  is  no  definite  event  that  can  be 
called  the  beginning  of  modern  art  (Manet's 
Dejeunci  ur  I'Herbe?  Picasso's  Desmoiselles 
d' 'Avignon?)  On  the  other  hand  contemporary 
an  means  c  xactly  what  it  implies — work  that  is 
being  done  now — today.  Its  validity  is  being 
questioned  and  signs  of  decadence  are  read  into 
it,  !>nt  mch  misgivings  have  been  manifested  for 
all  modem  art  when  it  is  contemporary.  Jean 
Renoil  in  his  book  about  his  father  quotes  a 
(  mi.  m  .iting  in  Le  Figaro:  '  .  .  .  Some  people  arc 
content  to  laugh  at  such  things  .  .  .  These  self- 
styled  artists  have  assumed  the  title  of 'Intransi- 
gents'; they  take  canvas,  paints  and  brushes, 
splash  a  few  daubs  of  colour  about,  and  sign  the 
result.  The  inmates  of  the  Villc-Evrard  Asylum 
behave  in  much  the  same  way  when  they  pick  up 
little  stones  in  the  road  and  imagine  they  are 
diamonds'.  The  criticism  is  similar  to  that  made 


about  painters  of  the  1960s,  though  in  this  case  it 
applied  to  Degas,  Renoir,  Pissarro,  Monet. 

Artists  who  are  really  artists  invariably  work 
in  the  idiom  and  climate  of  their  times.  There  has 
never  been  a  great  artist  who  hasn't.  The  likeli- 
hood of  there  ever  being  an  anomaly  to  this 
axiom  is  so  remote  as  not  to  be  entertained  at  all. 
We  can  always  be  sure  that  tomorrow's  old 
masters  are  those  artists  who  are  working  in 
deeply  with  the  contemporary  idioms  and  styles 
that  are  forever  pullulating.  Those  who  spurn 
their  contemporaries  and  try  to  recapture  the 
past  may  have  occasional  little  revivals,  but  they 
will  always  be  in  the  lower  ranks. 

It  could  be  argued  that  our  contemporaries  are 
lost  in  a  jungle  of  their  own  making,  that  there 
are  so  many  styles  that  no  clear  group  or  even 
committee  of  groups  emerges.  Disregarding 
techniques,  subject  matter,  figuration  or  non- 
figuration,  and  concentrating  entirely  on  the 
abstract  and  central  element  of  what  constitutes 
art,  I  see  little  difference  between  this  generation 
and  preceding  ones  of  the  modern  era. 

I  have  to  hand  three  lavish  catalogues:  The 
Inventory  of  Modern  drawings  at  the  Museum 
of  Art  at  Grenoble,  the  paintings  of  the  Museum 
of  Modern  Art  in  Turin,  and  the  recent  ex- 


hibition in  Boston  of  prints  and  drawings  by 
Jacques  Villon. 

The  thing  that  stands  out  from  these  cata- 
logues that  contain  many  of  the  greater  and 
lesser  names  of  twentieth-century  art  is  the  lack 
of  conventional  good  manners.  Some  measure  of 
these  manners  is  desirable  in  social  exchanges  in 
any  civilised  community.  In  art  it  is  not  necess- 
ary or  even  desirable.  I  do  not  mean  that,  meta- 
phorically speaking,  the  artist  should  stick  out 
his  tongue  at  the  bishop,  or  get  drunk  and  take 
off  his  clothes  at  Court,  but  that  he  should  ex- 
press exactly  what  he  has  to  say,  accurately, 
vividly,  and  uninhibitedly.  To  leave  anything 
out  in  deference  to  possible  prejudice,  or  to  in- 
clude anything  through  meaningless  effrontery, 
would  both  be  false,  for  art  must  always  be 
clarified  revelation. 

The  particular  lack  of  manners,  if  it  can  be  so- 
called,  in  the  Turin  collection  is  the  joyous 
flourishing  of  colour,  and  the  sensuousness  of  the 
female  nudes.  The  paintings  cover  the  period 
from  Renoir  to  Kisling  (who  died  in  1953),  and 
are  all  figure,  landscape  or  still  life. 

The  Grenoble  collection,  almost  entirely 
French  (as  one  would  expect — the  French  hardly 
believing  that  any  other  nation  can  draw)  also 
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If  has  this  same  emancipated  zest.  Matisse,  even 
when  drawing  a  pumpkin  in  simple  line,  man- 
eges to  invest  it  with  a  fleshy  roundness  that  is 
(more  than  just  pumpkin. 

If  then,  our  contemporaries  do  appear  to  lash 
lout  almost  outlandishly  they  are  doing  so  no 
more  in  their  time  than  the  established  modern 
^masters  did  in  theirs,  possibly  less,  for  there  is 
■  less  spirit  of  adventure  available  to  those  who  are 
taking  on  from  where  the  pioneers  left  off. 

The  Jacques  Villon  exhibition  displays  the 
other  virtue  of  modern  art,  which  is  to  dis- 
regard natural  laws  of  appearances  and  perspec- 
tives. He  is  indeed  an  original,  arriving  at  his 
own  form  of  cubism  at  the  same  time  as  Braque 
and  Picasso,  but  independent  of  them.  Although 
Villon  very  seldom  used  abstract  techniques  to 
express  himself,  he  was,  for  his  times,  incredibly 
daring  and  iconoclastic.  Taken  in  its  literal  sense, 


iconoclasm  is  a  destructive  term,  but  Villon  and 
others  like  him  had  a  very  clear  sense  that  their 
frangifying  of  natural  phenomena  was  in  order 
to  effect  a  reconstruction — a  phoenix  rising  from 
the  ashes. 

They  carried  this  off  successfully  because  they 
had  control,  integrity  and  ordered  intellects.  Our 
contemporaries  are  only  successful  when  they, 
too,  channel  their  excesses  and  control  their 
visions,  and  the  more  unconventional  these  are, 
the  more  dedicated  must  be  the  attempt  to  make 
every  moment  telling,  every  form  firmly  and 
clearly  stated. 

What  brings  contumely  on  the  heads  of  our 
contemporaries  is  the  belief  that  their  subject 
matter  is  sick  and  degraded.  None  of  them  will 
deny  that  art  should  be  real  and  revealing,  but  if 
a  few  do  play  to  the  gallery  the  vast  majority  are 
serious  in  trying  to  mirror  our  times,  even  if 


they  have  to  revert  to  casuistry  on  occasion. 
Every  age  will  have  an  ideal  of  beauty  which 
may  not  be  true  beauty,  for  fashion  can  play 
illusory  tricks.  From  the  same  critic  quoted  by 
Jean  Renoir  comes  this:  'Try  and  explain  to  M. 
Renoir  that  a  woman's  torso  is  not  a  mass  of 
rotting  flesh,  with  violet  toned  green  spots  over 
it,  indicating  a  corpse  in  the  last  stages  of  decay'. 
Where  this  critic  alive  today  he  would  respond 
as  we  do  to  the  glory  of  Renoir's  painting  of 
light  on  skin,  for  he  would  be  a  different  person 
in  a  changed  environment.  Whistler  said  that 
Rembrandt  'revelled  in  gummy  pigment  and 
treacly  tones'. 

One  thing  our  contemporaries  have  in  com- 
mon with  Rembrandt  and  Renoir  is  that  they 
paint  for  people,  not  for  the  professors.  It  is  the 
times  that  make  the  artists,  because  the  artist 
must  become  part  of  his  environment. 
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Iron  Curtain  Dispatch 

FROM  GERALD  SCHURR 


Glance  at  Artistic  Activity 

N 'Hints  of  private  exhibitions  arc  to  be 
found  here,  for  the  excellent  reason  that  in 
the  U.S. S  I'  ,  they  are  an  unknown  phenomenon, 
at  all  event'-  nee  1962  when  the  organizers  of  an 
exhibition  of  bttract  art  had  the  strange  idea  of 
inviting  the  political  leaders  to  the  preview.  Mr. 
Khruihi  bev  exploded,  the  Minister  for  Culture 
d,  official  anger  called  for  excommu- 
nicatioo  an  absolute  prohibition  of  the  sale  or 
exhibition  of  a  work  which  emanated  from 
'decadent  art'.  There  certainly  exists  in  Russia  an 
want-garde  school  of  painting.  In  spite  of 
reprimands,  man  docs  not  give  up  the  attempt 
to  express  himself;  but  that  expression  is  hidden 
like  a  shameful  sickness.  No  painter  or  sculptor 
can  become  known  unless  he  is  acknowledged 
by  the  Academy  of  Arts  or  by  the  Union  of 


Artists,  which  is  ruled  despotically  by  the  'great 
painter'  Glazounov  (who  is  only  thirty-two). 
'The  task  of  art',  declared  Mr.  Serov,  President 
of  the  Fine  Arts  Academy  of  Moscow,  in 
Florence  on  the  2nd  of  May  last  year,  'must  be 
to  direct  the  people  towards  an  appreciation  of 
the  Beautiful  and  the  True'.  It  is  obvious  what 
kind  of  work  of  art  is  likely  to  be  produced  by 
these  'fine  sentiments' — canvases  obeying  en- 
forced standards  in  conformity  with  the 
'political  line',  and  of  such  dismal  banality  that 
the  Mousquctaircs  of  Roybet,  the  Grognards  of 
Meissonier,  and  the  Apres-midi  printanieres  of 
Bouguereau  seem  in  comparison  with  them  the 
last  word  in  daring. 

The  Tretiakov  Museum  in  Moscow,  an 
immense  civic  store-house  for  official  purchases, 
is  adorned  with  forty  thousand  works,  the  titles 
of  which  give  sufficient  indication  of  their 
quality:    The  Proposal,    The  Return  from  the 


Factory,  and  various  versions  of  Lenin's  Speech  at 
the  Third  Congress  of  the  Komsomol.  It  is  only  fair 
to  add  that  the  Russian  genius  has  found  its  true 
expression  in  Literature  and  Music,  and  that  it 
has  never  turned  towards  Painting.  This  is  very 
evident  in  the  Tretiakov  Gallery,  a  repository  of 
national  treasures:  after  the  marvellous  ikons  of 
the  Kiev  School  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
of  the  Moscow  School  of  the  fifteenth,  the 
classical  centuries  produce  little  more  than  a  few 
elegant  portrait-painters  influenced  by  the  art  of 
Versailles,  two  or  three  landscape  painters  of  the 
eighteenth  century  (Alexieff,  for  instance,  whose 
delicate  effects  of  light  remind  one  of  Guardi), 
and  some  cold,  lifeless  imitators  of  antiquity, 
who  had  studied  David,  but  to  no  good  purpose. 
The  nineteenth  century  is  illustrated  by  several 
painters  of  battles,  who  retained  nothing  ot  the 
poetry  of  Gros  and  Delacroix  but  their  rhetoric; 
and  the  very  famous  Ripine  whose  light,  skilful 
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touch  did  not  succeed  in  obscuring  his  funda- 
mental conventionality. 

Then  on  what  do  artists  live  today?  On 
portraits  of  Lenin,  one  is  tempted  to  say  (the 
Soviet  Republics  make  a  fantastic  business  of  this. 
On  fete  days  all  the  streets  of  all  the  villages  are 
decked  with  them) ;  cinema  posters  (not  very 
convincing),  slogans  of  all  sorts  exalting  the 
glory  of  youth  and  triumphant  socialism.  In  the 
sphere  of  sculpture  the  output  is  slight. 

Example  to  Follow 

IT  would  be  useless  to  dwell  on  the  incredible 
treasures  housed  in  the  museums  of  ancient  art, 
beginning  with  the  most  venerable,  the  Hermit- 
age of  Leningrad.  One  must  also  acknowledge 
the  excellent  over-all  organization.  All  the 
museums  in  the  U.S.S.R.  open  at  n  a.m.  and 
close  at  6  p.m.  Entrance  is  usually  free,  except  in 
certain  'treasuries'  like  that  of  the  Hermitage. 
They  close  on  Wednesdays.  Visits  are  uncon- 
trolled, thank  goodness,  and  the  guides  (op- 
tional) to  be  found  there,  young  women 
possessing  an  official  diploma  in  the  history  of 
art,  show  a  rare  competence  and  perfect  cour- 
tesy. A  bar  that  is  often  comfortable  and  always 
well-heated,  provides  the  necessary  restorative 
after  the  well-known  'museum  fatigue'.  There 
arc  many  seats  in  all  the  rooms.  One  may  photo- 
graph any  object  without  requiring  any  of  those 
previous  authorizations  calculated  to  put  off  the 
amateur.  The  arrangement  of  collections  is  not 
revolutionary  as  in  Italy:  it  is  correct  and  tradi- 
tional. The  commentaries  at  the  door  of  each 
room  are  exact,  but  the  labels  which  ought  to 
accompany  each  object  are  too  few.  All  the 
pictures  arc  cleaned  (sometimes  too  much)  and 
freshly  varnished:  contemporary  prints  are 
often  shown  alongside,  'explaining'  the  pictures 
and  completing  them  (sec  Rous  .in,  for  instance, 
at  the  Hermitage).  The  crowd  is  dense:  the  man 
in  the  street  has  a  fine  appetite  for  culture.  Most 
of  the  colleges  pay  a  visit  to  the  museums  once 
or  twice  a  week.  In  the  same  connexion  it  is 
stated  that  there  are  more  book-shops  than 
cafes  in  the  large  towns,  and  that  the  'parks  of 
culture'  contain,  besides  the  sports  ground,  a 
well-stocKcd  library  and  reading-rooms.  Child- 
ren's theatres  flourish:  there  are  101  of  them  in 
the  Soviet  territory,  four  in  the  city  of  Moscow 
alone. 

In  the  middle  of  an  immense  park  laid  out  in 
the  French  style  and  adorned  with  statues  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance,  the  austere  palace  of 
Pavlovsk,  the  residence  of  Paul  I  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  has  now  been  repaired.  In  its 
rooms  furniture  is  pleasantly  mingled  with  pic- 
tures and  sculpture.  The  museum  is  made  up  of 
various  collections:  those  of  Dutch  painters  made 
by  Peter  the  Great,  and  those  made  by  Catherine 
II  of  furniture,  objets  A' art  and  French  pictures  of 
the  eighteenth  century  (the  Empress  was 
passionately  fond  of  Grcuze) :  Alexander  IPs 
'antiques'  are  here:  the  Greek,  Etruscan  and 
Roman  vases  were  at  one  time  in  the  Campana 
collection ;  when  the  Marquis  had  been  arrested 
for  embezzling  money,  and  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment in  1 861  decided  to  sell  the  treasures  which 
he  had  accumulated,  the  Czar  bought  767  pieces 
of  outstanding  interest. 


3.  Leningrad:  Hermitagi 
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The  Connoisseur's  Diary 

The  Simon  Norton  Foundation  and  Duveen  Galleries: 
Antique  Glass  at  the  London  Museum 


SINCE  the  preliminary  announcement  there 
has  been  no  further  decision  by  Simon 
Norton  Foundation,  of  Fullcrton,  California, 
about  its  acquisition  of  an  option  to  purchase 
Duveen  Brothers.  The  sum  involved  has  not 
been  disclosed  but  Duvecn's  price  lists  indicate 
that  the  collection  is  valued  in  excess  of  15 
million  dollars.  The  building  housing  the  Duveen 
Gallery,  located  at  18  East  79th  Street,  New 
York,  is  included  in  the  option  agreement  and  is 
being  considered  for  use  as  headquarters  for  the 
Simon  Norton  Foundation.  Among  the  works 
of  art  concerned  in  the  deal  are  Fragonard's  Les 
Amants  Heureux;  four  French  Gothic  tapestry 
panels  representing  the  story  of  Helen  of  Troy; 
.1  terracotta  group  representing  a  Bacchante 
supported  by  Bacchus  and  a  Faun,  by  Clodion; 
and  a  Gothic  polychromed  statuette  in  sculptur- 
ed oak  of  St.  Michael  and  the  Dragon,  of  the 
School  of  Rhcims. 

A  Living  Personality 

NICOLA  AS  MAES,  who  at  the  age  of  16 
joined  Rembrandt's  circle,  was  a  most  impres- 
sionable painter  who  under  the  influence  of  his 
Master  created  portraits  and  genre  pictures 
approaching  his  strength  of  character-expression. 
After  a  period  of  some  years  spent  in  Antwerp 
the  Flemish  influence  showed  in  his  livelier 


subject  treatment  and  more  vivid  colouring.  He 
was  greatly  in  demand  for  formal  portraits  and 
the  Portrait  of  a  Young  Nobleman  with  his  Dogs,  of 
which  a  detail  is  illustrated  in  colour  on  the  front 
cover  and  which  is  reproduced  here  in  full,"  is 
one  executed  at  the  height  of  his  powers  in  1664. 
The  flat  landscape,  the  dogs,  the  hunting  spear 
and  the  flourish  of  the  baroque  costume  create 
the  atmosphere.  But  the  strength  of  the  painting 
lies  in  the  characterisation,  and  it  is  the  head 
which  gives  the  work  complete  authority. 
There  is  a  feeling  of  dignity  and  quiet  nobility — 
giving  a  picture  of  a  living  personality. 

This  sensitive  portrait  can  be  seen  at  the  newly 
opened  spacious  premises  of  The  Hallsborough 
Gallery  at  143  New  Bond  Street  (opposite 
Sotheby's)  to  which  they  have  removed  from 
Piccadilly  Arcade.  The  art  world  is  now  looking 
forward  to  their  first  exhibition,  where  the 
added  advantage  of  natural  daylight  in  their 
new  gallery  will  certainly  enhance  the  quality 
we  have  come  to  expect  from  their  pictures. 

The  Garton  Glass 

THE  collection  of  English  glass  formed  by  Sir 
Richard  Garton  (1857-1934)  can  be  ranked  as 
one  of  the  principal  privately  formed  British 
collections  of  that  nature.  About  two  hundred 
pieces  from  that  collection  and  bequeathed  to 


the  London  Museum  arc  now  on  display  there. 
They  range  in  date  from  the  mid  seventeenth  to 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Of  the  early 
examples  most  important  by  far  is  the  Chester- 
field Flute,  c.  1650/60,  a  tall  glass  engraved  with 
the  Royal  Arms  and  the  escutcheon  of  the 
Scudamore  family.  Formerly  the  property  of 
the  Earls  of  Chesterfield,  this  is  one  of  the  very 
few  surviving  specimens  of  English  glass  to  date 
from  before  the  era  of  George  Ravenscroft 
(1618-81),  the  inventor  of  lead  crystal.  Two  de- 
canter jugs  and  a  'crisselled'  or  clouded  bowl  of 
the  Ravenscroft  period,  two  Anglo-Venetian 
ceremonial  goblets,  and  an  Anglo- Venetian 
punch  bowl  complete  with  ladle,  arc  among 
other  tine  seventeenth-century  examples. 

News  in  Brief 

Connoisseur  will  be  exhibiting  at  the  Paris 
Antique  Dealers'  Fair  (Grand  Palais):  Septem- 
ber 26  to  October  19.  A  full  report  on  this  Fair 
will  be  published  in  the  next  number. 
Autumn  Antiques  Fair,  Town  Hall,  Chelsea, 
London,  will  be  held  from  September  16  to  26. 
Welsh  Committee  of  the  Arts  Council,  Cardiflf, 
arc  holding  an  exhibition  covering  4000  years  of 
Art  in  Wales,  from  pre-historic  times  to  1850,  at 
the  Glynn  Vivian  Gallery,  Swansea,  from  July  25 
to  August  22. 


Left.  Nicolaas  Maes  (1632-1693).  Portrait  of  a  Young  Nobleman  with  his  Dogs, 
36}  X  27.J  inches.  See  story  'A  Living  Personality'.  Below.  To  be  exhibi- 
ted, on  stand  10  and  11,  by  Messrs.  Quinneys,  Ltd.  (48  Bridge  Street  Row, 
Chester)  at  the  14th  Northern  Antique  Dealers'  Fair  at  the  Royal  Hall, 
Harrogate,  from  September  3-10:  this  18th-century  satinwood  painted 
console  table,  40  X  18  X  34  inches  high. 


The  Art  Market 


Saleroom  contrasts 

NEW  world  records  are  now  so  often  set 
up  at  Christie's  and  Sotheby's  that  it  needs 
something  extraordinary  to  penetrate  the  feeling 
of  satiety  induced  by  the  regular  procession  of 
remarkable  prices.  However,  even  the  most 
languid  student  of  the  art  market  would  have 
had  his  interest  aroused  by  the  spectacle  of  two 
dealers  duelling  at  Sotheby's  for  a  small  watch, 
which  one  of  them  eventually  secured  for 
£27,500. 

The  watch  (illustrated  on  page  282)  was  a  rare 
example  by  Breguet  with  a  dial  on  both  sides.  It 
was  brought  from  the  maker  by  General  Junot 
conqueror  of  Portugal  for  Napoleon;  subse- 
quently it  passed  to  his  victorious  adversary  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  whose  descendant  now 
sent  it  for  sale.  Apart  from  its  interesting  history, 
this  watch  had  a  high  degree  of  mechanical 
complication,  all  of  which  no  doubt  combined 
to  make  it  uniquely  attractive  to  the  Portuguese 
collector  who  now  possesses  it. 

The  battle  for  the  Breguet  watch  illustrates 
perfectly  the  axiom  that  an  object  offered  for 
sale  on  the  art  market  is  worth  just  what  some- 
one is  prepared  to  pay  for  it.  No  doubt  the  pub- 
licity given  to  the  successful  sale  of  items  such  as 
this  watch  is  the  reason  why  many  people  have 
been  tempted  to  sell  pieces  at  auction  in  the  hope 
of  realising  similar  prices.  They  are  often  dis- 
appointed. They  forget  that  three  out  of  every 
four  lots  sold  in  the  international  salerooms 
make  less  than  £100,  in  fact  a  third  of  the  total 
number  sell  for  less  than  £20. 


Fashion  in  furniture 

THREE  recent  sales  of  important  furniture  at 
Christie's  illustrated  in  the  prices  realised  the 
extremes  of  current  taste.  On  the  one  hand 
£6,300  was  paid  for  a  Louis  XIV  Boulle  com- 
mode, while  an  English  walnut  cabinet  on 
stand  (much  documented  and  exhibited)  made 
only  £787;  both  pieces  were  of  similar  dates 
and  compared  well  in  quality  with  any  of  their 
peers.  Such  a  wide  difference  in  price  is  account- 
ed for  by  the  relative  size  of  the  markets :  that  for 
French  furniture  being  of  international  dimen- 
sions, while  its  English  counterpart  is  generally 
restricted  to  collectors  in  Britain  and  America. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  a  greater  quantity  of 
sumptuous  designs  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  to 
be  found  in  French  furniture  whose  appeal  is 
necessarily  wider  than  the  severe  restraint  of  the 
English  forms. 

It  was  evident  from  these  sales  at  Christie's 
that  as  a  general  rule  English  furniture  of  the 
seventeenth  century  seems  to  have  reached  a 
nadir  in  fashionable  taste  (in  contrast  to  the 
demand  for  it  before  the  last  war).  The  most 
that  a  fine  carved  and  turned  walnut  armchair 


could  make  was  £168,  despite  a  strong  tradition 
that  it  was  made  for  Nell  Gwynn.  Nevertheless, 
some  individual  pieces  commanded  excellent 
prices.  For  instance,  a  plain  rectangular  oak 
dining  table  of  the  Cromwellian  period  made 
£682.  By  coincidence  the  same  price  was 
realised  by  an  elegant,  but  not  so  rare,  Sheraton 
elliptical  commode,  of  a  style  much  more 
popular  today.  A  large  Chippendale  mahogany 
tripod  table  fetched  £1,260  (again  it  was  a  well- 
known  piece),  and  a  pair  of  English  marquetry 
commodes  in  the  Louis  XV  style  made  £5,040: 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  pair  of  such  quality 
makes  them  rarer  and  more  desirable.  Yet  a 
single  Louis  XV  secretaire  a  abattant,  decorated 
with  floral  marquetry  on  a  kingwood  ground, 
was  bought  for  £6,825,  demand,  after  all,  is  the 
final  arbiter  of  price. 

Ceramics 

MINTON  blue  and  gold  porcelain  urn,  waisted 
neck  with  scroll  handles,  cylindrical  body  with 
pate-sur-pate  decoration  of  Venus  chained  by 
cupids,  with  statues  of  Minerva  (height  32  in., 
signed  'L.  Solon',  dated  1888,  $2,600  Parke- 
Bernet).  Chelsea  mazarine-blue  vases  and 
covers,  decorated  with  copies  from  'Les  Amants 
Surpris'  and  'L'agreable  Lecon'  engravings  by 
R.  Gaillard  after  Boucher,  applied  rococo  scroll 
handles,  richly  gilded  (23^  in.,  brown  anchor 
mark,  gold  anchor  period,  pair  £3,600  Sothe- 
by's). Idem,  the  'Foundling'  and  'Chesterfield' 
vases  (pair  £1,500  Sotheby's).  Meissen  Augus- 
tus Rex  bottle,  painted  with  flowering  plant  etc. 
in  Kakiemon  style  (height  9  in.,  A.R.  in  blue, 
attrib.  to  A.  F.  von  Lowenfmck,  £1,680  Chris- 
tie's). Doccia  pastoral  group,  showing  a  young 
woman  gazing  at  her  admirer  who  plays  the 
bagpipes  with  canine  accompaniment  (6£  in., 
£400  Sotheby's).  Sevres  oval  plaques  in  Wedg- 
wood style  with  portraits  of  George  Washington 
and  Benjamin  Franklin  (10  x  7^  in.,  incised 
interlaced  'L  enclosing  II',  1786,  £231  Chris- 
tie's). Paris  porcelain  plaque  of  a  man  and  a 
woman  seated  in  a  landscape  (11  x  of  in.,  by 
Etienne  Charles  Le  Guay,  Manufacture  de  Dihl 
et  Guerhard,  signed,  £350  Sotheby's).  Meissen 
cylindrical  tankard,  panels  in  colour  by  J.  G. 
Herold  of  Chinese  figures  on  a  terrace,  con- 
temporary silver-gilt  mounts  in.,  porcelain 
c.  1730,  mounts  by  John  Erhard  Heuglin  II, 
£1,029  Christie's).  Chelsea  monkey  scent 
bottle,  mother  with  young  in  yellow  basket  (2% 
in.,  red  anchor  period,  £400  Sotheby's). 
Chelsea  pear-shaped  vases  and  covers,  gilt 
chinoiserie  figures  on  mazarine  blue  ground  (14 
11  .  -  J  anchor  marks,  pair  £178  Christie's). 
Sevres  bis  nit  group  of  'Annette  et  Loubin'  or 
'Le  Gouter  Champetre'  by  Falconet,  the  girl 
gazing  into  her  lover's  eyes  (11  in.,  £880 
Sotheby's).  Sevres  white  biscuit  group  'La 
mangeuse  de  raisins  ou  corvdon  et  lisette'  after 


Boucher  (10  in.,  incised  'F'  [Fernex]  £630 
Christie's).  Vincennes  white  figure  of  a  river 
goddess  reclining  on  rockwork  and  rushes  (8  in., 
£500  Sotheby's).  Hochst  group  of  a  tailor 
measuring  a  lady's  v/aist  (5^  in.,  blue  crowned 
D  mark,  incised  'K',  £273  Christie's).  Palissy 
ware  group  'La  Nourrice'  (9  in.,  Avon,  late  16th 
cent.,  £260  Sotheby's).  Meissen  figure  of 
Schindler,  the  court  jester,  and  Hussar,  playing 
goatskin  bagpipes  (7  in.,  blue  crossed  swords 
mark,  £378  Christie's).  Chelsea  group  of 
masked  Dutch  dancers,  modelled  by  Joseph 
Willems  after  the  Meissen  original  (7  in.,  red 
anchor  period,  £500  Sotheby's).  Oriental 
Lowestoft,  iron  red  and  white  oval  dish,  with 
hollow  container  for  hot  water  as  an  integral 
part,  2  spouts,  American  eagle  with  motto  and 
shield  in  colours  (14^  in.,  c.  1785,  $2,200  Parke- 
Bernet).  Liverpool  Delft  blue  and  white  pill 
slab,  octagonal  shape  with  arms  of  the  Apothe- 
caries' Company  as  granted  by  Camben  1617 
(iof  in.,  £340  Sotheby's).  Sevres  apple-green 
dishes  of  tri-lobed  shape  with  pierced  galleried 
rims,  central  medallions  with  basket  of  grapes, 
and  bonnet  with  shells  (8f  in.,  date  letters  1758, 
painter  Buteux  aine,  pair  £1,050  Sotheby's). 
Bow  duck  tureens  and  covers,  in  lilac  green  and 
brown  (4^  in.,  £1,365  Christie's).  Bow  white 
figure  of  a  fox,  at  full  length  supported  by  a  tree 
stump  with  leaves  (6|  in.,  £580  Sotheby's). 
Longton  Hall  Columbine  seated  playing  a 
hurdy-gurdy,  after  Meissen  original  (5  in.,  £525 
Christie's).  Chelsea  white  acanthus  leaf  cream 
jug,  pcarshaped  (5  in.,  triangle  mark  under  the 
glaze,  £820  Sotheby's).  Longton  Hall  girl 
'Summer'  holding  a  sheaf  of  corn  (4I  in.,  £273 
Christie's). 

Chinese  porcelain 

FAMILLE  rose  Dutchman  and  his  wife,  his  arm 
round  her  shoulder  (9  in.,  Ch'ien  Lung,  £798 
Christie's).  Armorial  tureen  and  cover,  arms  of 
Hohenzollern,  motto  'Gott  mit  uns',  hare's 
heads  handles,  Prussian  eagle  finial  with  FR 
monogram  of  Frederick  the  Great  (12^  in., 
Ch'ien  Lung,  £520  Sotheby's).  Kakiemon 
decagonal  bowls  with  frolicking  horses,  French 
Empire  ormolu  mounts  (pair,  £420  Christie's). 
Fifteenth-century  blue  and  white  bowl,  conical 
shape,  interior  painted  with  fruiting  peach 
branch,  and  lotus,  exterior  with  various  fruits 
(8|  in.,  6-character  mark  and  period  of  Hsiian- 
Te,  £2,400  Sotheby's).  Double  gourd  vase  in 
tomato  red  on  a  green  ground  with  lotus  etc. 
(7^  in.,  6-character  mark  and  period  of  Chia 
Ching,  £2,000  Sotheby's).  Famille  noire  balu- 
ster jar  and  cover,  with  birds,  flowering  >lants 
etc.  (21  \  in.,  Ch'ien  Lung  £378  Chi.stie's). 
Italian  Comedy  plates,  one  with  boy  as  Harle- 
quin, the  other  with  Scaramouche  dancing  (8J 
in.,  Ch'ien  Lung,  pair  £210  Sotheby's) — David 
Coombs. 
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I.  Virgin  and  Child,  in  polychromed  stone,  French,  school  of  Troy,  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Height  114  cms.  N.F.  82,000  excluding  taxes  (Hotel  Drouot,  Cm-Pr.  Me.  E.  Libert).  2.  George 
III  silver  beehive  honey  pot,  cover  and  stand,  by  John  Emes,  1802.  ,£720  (Sotheby's).  3.  Breguet 
watch  No.  1226,  sold  to  General  Junot  on  24  August,  1807,  for  5,160  francs,  later  repurchased  and  sole 
to  Lord  Bernick  (sic)  on  18  December,  1816  for  5,000  francs.  ,£27,500  (Sotheby's).  4.  Paul  Klee. 
Friendly  game,  tempera,  signed,  27-7  X  30-  3  cm.  Swiss  francs  132,000  (Kornfeld  and  Klipstein,  Bern). 
5.  A  Louis  XVI  oval  gold  and  enamel  snuff  box,  3§  inches  (85  mm.)  wide,  by  Charles-Alexandre 
Bouillerot,  Paris  1778.  ,£4,410  (Christie's).    6.  Jan  David  de  Heem,  attributed  to.  Still-Life  with 
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'owers,  36  /  40  inches.  £4,000  (Henry  Spencer,  Nuftii.a'iamshire).  7.  George  I  silver  coffee  pot, 
'  Augustine  Courtauld,  London,  1716.  Dollars  3,000  (Parke-Bernet,  New  York).  8.  Paul  Gauguin. 
ill-Life,  with  red  straw  hat  and  three  peaches  (c.  1880-90),  .,5  -m.  Danish  Kr.  58,000  (Arne  Bruun 

ismussen,  Copenhagen).  9.  The  Signa  Madonna,  Florentine  relief  in  stucco  duro  on  stone  of  the 
adonna  and  Child,  33  X  23^  inches,  fifteenth  century.  £10,500  (Christie's).  10.  One  of  a  set  of 
ehteen  George  III  mahogany  chairs,  by  Robert  Manwaring,  from  the  Stowe  House  Collection. 
3,780  (Christie's). 

I =  2-79  dollars  —  I3-68N.F.=  19 -30  Danish  Kr. 
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II.  A  Benin  bronze  plaque,  with  a  Chief,  two  attendants,  and  four  small  figures  of  boys,  19  15  inches,  I 
late  sixteenth-early  seventeenth  century  A.D.  ,£5,000  (Sotheby's).  12.  Lesser  Ury.  Still-Life  of  Flowers, 
canvas,  100  ■  71  cm.  D.M.  8,000  (Lempertz,  Cologne).  13.  Detail  from  a  double  sheet  from  a  Nether-  1 
landish  Biblia  pauperum  with  Latin  text,  woodcut,  c.  1440,  28  7  43  5  cm.  Swiss  francs  105,000  (Korn-i 
feld  &  Klipstein,  Bern).  14.  J.  F.  Herring,  Snr.  Huntsman  jumping  a  ditch  and  agate,  one  signed  and  dated  1 
1839,  panels  9|  12  inches.  ,£1,350  (Phillips,  Son  &  Neale).  15.  Ferdinand  Georg  Waldmuller.  Baby  . 
worship,  signed  and  dated  1835,  panel,  23  20  inches.  ,£4,620.  (Christie's).  Acquired  for  the  Vienna 
Museum. 

,£1  =  2  -79  dollars  =  13  68N.F.  =  11  09  D.M.  =  12  ■  04  Swiss  francs. 


Books  Reviewed 


THE  LEEDS  POTTERY:  By  Donald 
Towner.  (London:  Cory,  Adams  and  Mackay 
£4  4S.) 

MR.  DONALD  TOWNER ,  Honor- 
ary Secretary  of  the  English  Ceramic 
Circle,  has  the  ideal  qualifications  for  writing  on 
Leeds  pottery.  As  a  collector,  he  has  an  un- 
rivalled knowledge  of  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  Leeds  ware,  down  to  minute  varia- 
tions in  handle  finials.  As  a  scholar,  he  has  re- 
surrected as  much  of  the  history  of  the  Leeds 
pottery  as  will  probably  ever  be  known.  As  an 
artist,  he  is  able  to  extra-illustrate  his  book  with 
line  drawings  which  show,  more  memorably 
than  any  photograph,  details  of  moulding  on 
spouts,  handles  and  knops.  The  cover  illustration 
is  also  his  work.  More  important,  he  is  able,  as 
an  artist,  to  appreciate  the  Leeds  wares  as  works 
of  art,  and  not  merely  as  documentary  clay 
tablets.  Less  formally  perfect  than  many  of  the 
productions  of  Wedgwood,  less  pretty  and  eleg- 
ant than  much  of  the  porcelain  and  enamels  of 
the  period,  Leeds  pottery,  in  its  robust  decora- 
tion, seems  to  express  what  is  best  in  English  art 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Indeed,  the  ceramic 
medium  enabled  artists  to  do  something  un- 
thought  of  in  academic  painting — to  launch  into 
abstraction,  pure  patterning,  as  in  the  wonderful 
teapot  (Plate  26a  1)  decorated  with  reticulated 
bands  of  red,  yellow,  green  and  rosy-purple,  or 
the  pierced  chestnut  basket  (Plate  20a). 

The  production  of  the  bo~>k  is  excellent. 
Photographs  are  admirably  cross-referenced 
with  the  text.  For  the  first  time,  the  Leeds 
Pattern  Book  of  18 14  is  reproduced  in  full.  It  is 
dangerous  to  suggest  that  a  book  will  never  be 
superseded.  A  contemporary  of  the  Brothers 
Kidson  in  1892  could  have  been  forgiven  for 
thinking  their  lavish  book  the  last  word  on  the 
subject — but  one  is  tempted  to  predict  that  Mr. 
Towner's  book  will  remain  the  authority  on 
Leeds. — Bevis  Hillier. 


FARBEN  IN  KULTUR  UND  LEBEN:  By 

Hans  Kramer  and  Otto  Matschoss.  (Stuttgart- 
Bad  Cannstatt:  Ernst  Battcnberg  Verlag.) 

'FARBEN  IN  KULTUR  UND  LEBEN'  was 
published  by  Ernst  Battenberg,  Verlag  Stuttgart, 
to  mark  the  centenary  of  the  founding  of  the 
firm  Bayer  A.G.,  the  well-known  chemical 
works  of  Leverkusen,  Germany.  The  volumin- 
ous, richly  illustrated  book  contains  four  essays 
dealing  with  colour  theory,  with  the  artistic  and 
symbolic  language  of  colour,  and  with  the 
development  of  paint  and  dye  through  the  cen- 
turies. A  short  history  of  the  colour  theory,  or 
theories,  tells  of  the  two  opposing  viewpoints,  of 
those  of  the  scientist  who  approaches  the  prob- 
lem by  objective  measurement,  and  of  the 
philosopher-psychologist  who  bases  his  theory 


on  subjective  perception.  In  the  same  article,  a 
contribution  by  two  authors,  the  influence  of 
chemical  components  of  various  matter  on  the 
quality  of  colour  we  perceive,  as  well  as  the 
meaning  of  colour  in  the  animal  world  are  dis- 
cussed. An  essay  on  the  'Magic  of  Colour' 
follows  which,  recording  the  development  of  its 
artistic  use  from  its  earliest  beginning  up  to  our 
time,  actually  presents  a  concise  history  of 
painting. 

The  chapter  'Man  and  Colour'  is  a  pertinent 
study  of  the  psychological  effect  of  colour.  But 
here  the  author  neglects  to  refer  to  the  primitive 
appeal,  or  refusal  our  digestive  instinct  may 
release,  to  our  body's  reaction  to  certain  tints,  to 
the  division  between  the  healthy  digestible  and 
the  repulsive  harmful.  The  book's  final  chapter 
is  devoted  to  the  history  of  dye.  It  tells  of  the 
sources  provided  by  plants  and  animals,  of  the 
revolutionary  contribution  of  the  chemistry  of 
our  time  which  has  finally  displaced  the  organic 
dye  mainly  by  the  side-products  of  tar,  this 
substance  which  could  be  regarded  as  a  symbol  of 
darkness. 

This  is  a  stimulating  book,  enlightening  at 
least  for  the  layman.  The  writing  of  all  the 
authors,  though  dealing  with  complicated  sub- 
jects, is  free  from  ambiguity.  The  illustrations 
are  well  chosen  and  excellently  reproduced. 
That  some  of  these  are  slightly  'overheated'  may 
be  due  to  the  pride  in  the  achievements  of  in- 
organic chemistry. — J.  O.  Flatter. 

ELIZABETHAN  TASTE:  By  John  Buxton. 
(London:  Macmillan.  35s.) 

ELIZABETHAN  literature  provides  an  inex- 
haustible study,  and  of  late  the  arts  of  that 
glamorous  age — incomparably  inferior  as  ex- 
pressions of  the  native  genius — have  been  studied 
so  intensively  that  little,  it  might  be  thought, 
remained  to  be  explored.  Mr.  Buxton,  not  con- 
tent to  glean  in  a  field  where  other  scholars  have 
reaped,  has  undertaken  to  enable  us  to  view 
afresh,  and  thus  more  fully  to  appreciate,  the 
achievements  of  the  Elizabethans  in  the  major 
arts — architecture,  painting  and  sculpture — also 
in  music,  and  in  some  small  part,  particularly 
relevant  to  his  theme,  in  the  inestimable  litera- 
ture; by  referring  back  to  the  aims,  intentions  and 
ideals  of  the  creators  and  of  those  for  whom  they 
were  created.  Mr.  Buxton's  purpose  is  to  show 
what  the  Elizabethan  liked,  and  why.  In  short, 
this  book  is  a  reconsideration  of  Elizabethan 
taste,  so  far  as  it  may  be  estimated  by  a  partial 
survey  of  its  manifestations  based  on  the  testi- 
mony available  from  contemporaries. 

Thus,  we  are  to  view  the  architecture  once 
more,  enlightened  by  the  scanty  references  in  the 
correspondence  of  newly-enriched  merchants 
and  nobles  who  ordered  the  enormous  mansions 
of  the  period  or  drastic  J1  v  reconstructed  medi- 


aeval castles  and  monastic  buildings;  supplemen- 
ted by  the  observations  of  the  commentators  and 
theorisers — Sir  Henry  Wotton,  Bacon,  Charles 
Cotton  (in  verse).  A  number  of  famous  houses 
arc  passed  in  review  and  the  sources  of  their 
inspiration  discussed.  We  are  required  to  re- 
nounce our  predilections  and  prejudices.  Because 
Sir  Francis  Willoughby,  a  typical  Elizabethan 
plutocrat,  commissioned  Smythson  to  build  a 
vast,  grandiose  palace  fit  to  entertain  the  Queen, 
and  his  friends  admired  it,  we  must  not  condemn 
Woolaton  Hall  or  endorse  the  verdict  that  it  is 
'the  most  notable  monument  to  Elizabethan  bad 
taste'.  But  to  understand  is  not  necessarily  to 
approve  or  be  converted.  Though  the  work  of 
'one  of  the  greatest  English  architects',  the  con- 
viction may  still  obstinately  persist  that,  judged 
not  by  Italian  but  merely  by  contemporary,  in- 
sular standards,  Woolaton  is  ugly  and  might 
have  inspired  the  St.  Pancras  Hotel.  The  quo- 
tations here  assembled,  mostly  familiar  in  other 
contexts,  will  scarcely  lead  to  a  drastic  re- 
appraisal of  Elizabethan  domestic  architecture. 

Then,  we  are  to  look  at  the  painting  with  the 
light  thrown  on  the  owners'  taste  by  the  inven- 
tories of  great  collections  and  correspondence 
concerning  the  purchase  of  pictures,  with 
Haydockc,  Milliard,  Wotton  (again)  and  Sir 
John  Harrington  to  supply  the  commentary.  We 
are  assured  that  for  'the  great  majority  painting 
meant,  first  and  last,  portraiture' ;  that  Eliza- 
bethan taste  in  pictures  was  for  'the  decorative, 
the  formal  and  the  cercmonio.us' ;  that  the  full- 
length  portraits  filling  the  long  galleries  were  not 
naturalistic,  as  on  the  continent,  but  flat,  linear- 
costume  pieces  in  which  there  is  little  attempt  to 
reveal  the  sitter's  character.  That  Venetian 
painting  in  comparison  'tended  to  have  rather 
different  qualities'  is  an  almost  comical  under- 
statement. The  enquiry  in  this  chapter  leads  to 
very  familiar  conclusions,  and  while  Flilliard  is 
happily  styled  'the  sonneteer  among  painters, 
perfecting  a  work  of  art  in  a  formally  controlled 
pattern',  one  may  question  if  miniature  painting 
can  be  properly  included  among  'the  plastic  arts'. 

As  evidence  of  Elizabethan  taste  in  sculpture — 
tombs  and  commemorative  busts — very  little 
contemporary  comment  can  be  adduced — a  few 
contracts,  Weevcr's  Discourse  and  some  obser- 
vations of  Camden.  We  must  mainly  rely  on 
deductions  from  the  monuments.  The  types  arc 
differentiated,  the  chief  innovations  duly  noted, 
and  a  number  of  representative  examples  des- 
cribed. Elizabethan  monuments  arc  almost  all  to 
the  noble  and  gentle,  to  the  rich  and  eminent; 
and  the  aim,  as  in  portraiture,  was  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  earthly  grandeur  and  fa  ne — to 
show  in  Weever's  words  those  comma  jratcd 
'truly  proportioned  throughout,  as  nea  to  the 
life,  and  with  as  much  state  and  magnify  ence  as 
the  skill  of  the  artificer  could  possibly  carve  and 
form  the  same'.  It  is  'the  skill  of  the  artificer'  that 
we  are  now  apt  to  find  at  fault.  Crude  and  un- 
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couth  by  later  standards  the  most  grandiose  and 
costly  of  these  monuments  must  seem,  with  a 
medley  of  motives  drawn  from  Flemish  and 
German  pattern-books  crowded  together  on  the 
Italianate  renaissance  structure;  and  all  too  few 
of  them  still  retain  the  brilliant  polychrome  that 
once  so  greatly  enchanced  their  decorative 
quality  and  where  it  survives  helps  to  reconcile 
us  to  the  defects  of  the  design.  Though  Mr. 
Buxton  holds  John  Gildon  to  have  been  a  sculp- 
tor of  exceptional  ability,  the  two  wall  monu- 
ments to  the  Harfords,  father  and  son  (the 
i  aptions  <>f  the  illustrations  have  got  transposed) 
at  Bosbury  Church,  Herefordshire,  the  one  a 
!  lemish  hotch-potch,  the  other  amateurishly 
Italianate,  hardly  afford  conclusive  proof;  and 
to  maintain  that  if  the  monuments  by  Epiphanius 
Evesham  could  be  gathered  together  for  exhi- 
bition, he  would  be  recognised  as  one  of  the 
gr<  ait  i  in  fjish  artists'  comes  near  to  admitting 
by  implh    ion  that  'ours  is  a  minor  school'. 

Mr.  Bua  on  would  have  us  'suspend  our 
doubl  and  ti  to  look  again  through  their  eyes 
n  tin  work,  those  Elizabethans  so  plentifully 
left  us'.  By  his  persuasive  enthusiasm  he  gives  us 
every  encouragement  to  make  the  attempt.  But 
the  .<  mi  y  record  of  the  views  of  contemporaries 
as  to  the  character  of  those  works  is  far  outweigh- 
ed by  the  wealth  of  surviving  concrete  evidence. 
It  is,  moreover,  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to 
practice  a  thorough-going  historical  relativism 
and  renounce  subjective  judgments  (this  book 
abounds  in  them),  predilections  and  sensibilities 
conditioned  by  the  accumulated  achievements  of 
the  last  three  hundred  years. 


With  whatever  reservations  may  be  made  as 
to  some  of  the  conclusions,  Mr.  Buxton's 
enquiry  into  Elizabethan  taste,  or  rather  into 
some  aspects  of  it  (the  minor  decorative  arts  arc 
passed  over,  though  the  furniture  and  silver  are 
highly  revealing)  is  lively,  learned,  perceptive 
and  well-calculated  to  stimulate  interest — admir- 
able too  for  the  judicious  choice  of  significant 
quotations. 

The  chapters  on  music  and  literature  are 
beyond  the  scope  of  a  review  in  this  journal. 
Though  inevitably  strictly  selective,  they  are 
perhaps  the  most  original  part  of  an  eminently 
readable  and  valuable  book. — Ralph  Edwards. 

AZ  ESZTERGOMI  KERESZTENY  MUZ- 
EUM  KEPTARA:  Introduction  by  Mojzer 
Miklos.  (Budapest:  Akademiai  Kiado); 
GREAT  MASTERS  OF  PAINTING  IN 
THE  MUSEUMS  OF  RUMANIA:  Preface 
by  Academician  G.  Oprescu.  (Bucharest: 
Meridianc  Publishing  House.) 

TWO  highlights  of  the  recent  Goya  exhibition 
at  Burlington  House  were  the  genre  scenes  from 
Budapest,  the  Knife-grinder  and  the  Water-carrier. 
They  reminded  one  that  fine  examples  of  West- 
ern European  art  lie  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
their  existence,  in  many  instances,  known  only 
to  the  experts.  The  two  books  under  review 
therefore  are  especially  welcome  in  revealing 
some  of  these  to  a  wider  public.  The  first,  in 
Hungarian,  is  a  hefty  but  attractively  produced 
tome  and  a  strong  claimant  for  the  coffee-table 
cult.  It  describes  the  collection  of  440  works 
housed  in  the  Keresteny  Museum  at  Esztergom. 
The  introductory  text  is  followed  by  compre- 
hensive catalogue  entries  and  the  result  is  a  de- 
tailed, scholarly  compilation.  More  than  a  quar- 
ter of  the  collection  consists  of  Italian  paintings, 
beginning  with  a  fascinating  batch  from  the 
trecento  and  quattrocento  (mainly  Florentine 
and  Sienese),  which  provoke  queries  and  niceties 
of  attribution.  Not  all  are  unfamiliar:  some  (e.g. 
Giovanni  di  Paolo)  were  seen  in  London  in  1930, 
the  three  Crivelli  saints  were  lent  to  Venice  in 
1961  and  others  have  appeared  in  Berenson's 
lists.  There  is  a  Lorenzo  di  Credi  and  a  Giampiet- 
rino  but  no  masterpieces  of  the  High  Renais- 
sance and  no  Mannerist  works.  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  interesting  handful  of  Italian  Baroque 
pictures,  including  Liss,  Manetti  and  a  dated 
(1653)  Gimignani.  The  same  pattern  of  good 
second-liners  characterises  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, where,  for  example,  Venice  is  represen- 
ted by  a  typically  feathery  Fontebasso.  Of 
specialist  and  comparative  interest  is  a  large 
group  of  Hungarian  and  Austrian  Primitives, 
including  some  polychrome  wood  sculpture.  A 
few  Spanish  and  some  three  dozen  Flemish  and 
Dutch  pictures  (but  no  English),  again  without 
any  of  the  big  names,  conclude  the  catalogue. 
The  81  colour  plates  are  on  the  whole  good  and 
arc  supplemented  by  152  small  black-and-white 
illustrations.  There  is  also  a  useful  index. 

By  contrast,  the  second  book  is  a  collection  of 
masterpieces  selected  from  six  Rumanian  mus- 
eums. It  is  aimed  at  a  more  popular  market  (art 
for  the  people  and  the  liberation  of  the  museums 
is  the  theme  of  the  preface)  and  details  of  pro- 


venance and  references  in  the  literature  arc 
excluded.  The  1 1 5  colour  plates  are  of  disappoin-| 
ting  quality,  but  the  range  is  impressive— from' 
Van  Eyck  to  an  early  Picasso  pastel,  through  all 
the  European  Schools  except,  again,  the  English. 
The  French  pictures  include  two  superb  Claudes 
and  an  unexpectedly  good  representation  of  the1 
nineteenth  century:  Gericault,  Delacroix,  two 
Daumier  (both,  curiously  enough,  from  that' 
mammoth  collection  of  a  former  goods  manager 
of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  Staats  Forbes),^ 
fine  portraits  by  Millet,  Courbet  and  Monet/ 
characteristic  landscapes  by  Pissarro  and  Sislcy,' 
a  stark  Cezanne  portrait,  and  a  late  Renoirv 
bathers.  The  present  century  is  represented  byl 
Matisse,  Bonnard  and  Utrillo.  The  text  and 
captions  are  in  English. — Ronald  Pickvance. 

SAN  GIMIGNANO:  By  Giovanni  Cecchini 
and  Enzo  Carli.  (Milan:  Electa  Editrice,  for, 
the  Monte  dei  Paschi  di  Siena.  1962.  Intro-, 
ductory  essays,  pp.  95  (incl.  some  full-page, 
plates),  96  plates,  many  coloured.) 

SAN  GIMIGNANO  was  a  discovery  of  the 
mid-nineteenth  century.  True,  its  citizens  have' 
been  printing  accounts  of  it  since  the  seventeenth  . 
— like  all  Italian  towns  it  has  a  long  tradition  of  1 
local  antiquarianism — but  its  uniqueness  was  not 
realised  by  the  outside  world  until  the  publica-  ] 
tion  of  Pecori's  standard  Storia  delta  terra  di  San 
Gimignano  in  1853.  For  Pecori's  book  not  only 
provided  a  detailed  and  well  documented  history  : 
of  the  little  hill-town,  but  was  illustrated  with 
enchanting  coloured  lithographs  whose  browns  ' 
and  greys  and  ochres  rendered  its  towers  and 
streets   and   churches   with    delicate  fidelity. 
Already  by  186 1  Murray's  guide  was  recommen-  1 
ding  an  excursion  'in  a  light  gig'  to  this  'strange, 
primitive,  and  little-altered  mediaeval  town'. 
And  during  the  heyday  of  Edwardian  tourism,  1 
when  a  visit  to  Siena  was  a  thing  of  weeks  or 
months,  not  a  hurried  day  trip  from  Florence, 
San  Gimignano  became  what  it  is  still,  the  most  i 
famous  small  town  in  Italy. 

There  are  handbooks,  guidebooks,  impres- 
sionistic sketches  and  serious  studies  without 
number  of  San  Gimignano,  but  the  present  j 
volume  is  perhaps  the  best  general  account  of 
the  place  ever  published.  With  its  help  we  can  1 
learn  something  of  the  history  that  lies  behind 
that  breath-taking  view  of  lofty  towers  rising 
behind  a  barrier  of  walls,  and  can  study  at 
leisure  the  works  of  art — many  of  great  beauty 
and  importance — which  San  Gimignano  con-  I 
tains.  The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In 
the  first  Giovanni  Cecchini  gives  a  lucid  sum- 
mary of  San  Gimignano's  history.  The  little 
town,  now  so  isolated  and  remote  from  traffic, 
once  stood  on  the  busy  Via  Francigena,  a  great 
highway  from  North  Italy  to  Rome.  By  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  it  was  already 
a  place  of  size  and  wealth,  for  the  saffron  grown 
in  its  territory  was  exported  to  all  parts  of  Italy 
and  the  Levant.  The  profits  from  this  trade  were 
so  great  that  the  San  Gimignanesi  were  soon  able 
to  enrich  themselves  still  further  by  those  two  i 
characteristic  activities  of  the  mediaeval  Italian — 
banking  and  usury.  These  great  days  of  com- 
mercial activity  coincide  with  San  Gimignano's 


existence  as  a  free  commune,  lasting  well  into 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  explain  what  would 
otherwise  be  impossible  to  understand,  the 
magnificence  of  the  town's  mediaeval  palaces 
and  towers.  But  politically  San  Gimignano  was 
always  dangerously  situated,  for  it  stood  be- 
tween the  territories  of  the  rival  cities  of 
Florence  and  Siena.  Cecchini  traces  the  steps  by 
which  it  gradually  fell  under  the  control  of 
Florence,  until,  in  1349,  it  lost  all  real  indepen- 
dence of  the  great  city.  The  taxes,  loans  and 
other  impositions  exacted  by  San  Gimignano's 
new  masters  sapped  its  resources,  while  their 
jealous  restriction  of  its  trade  prevented  the 
accumulation  of  new  wealth.  Henceforward  its 
story  is  of  gradual  decline  throughout  the  fif- 
teenth century,  followed  by  three  hundred  years 
of  ever-increasing  poverty  and  depopulation. 

Yet,  as  Professor  Carli  points  out  in  the  second 
part  of  the  book,  which  is  devoted  to  a 
study  of  the  town's  architecture  and  works  of 
art,  it  was  this  catastrophic  fall  from  prosperity 
which  kept  San  Gimignano  so  free  from  change 
that  it  gives  us  our  clearest  impression  of  the 
appearance  of  much  greater  Italian  cities  like 
Florence  and  Siena  in  their  mediaeval  days. 
Rightly  assessing  this  as  San  Gimignano's  most 
important  feature  for  the  art-historian,  Carli 
opens  his  essay  with  an  analysis  of  the  town's 
secular  architecture,  not  only  discussing  the 
various  styles  of  its  palaces,  but  reminding  us 
that  they  were  multi-purpose  buildings — at 
once  dwellings,  warehouses  and  fortresses.  He 
then  gives  an  account  of  its  various  works  of  art. 
There  were  no  local  schools  of  painting  and 
sculpture  in  San  Gimignano,  and  the  artists  who 
worked  in  the  town  invariably  came  from  the 
two  great  centres  of  Florence  and  Siena ;  mostly 
from  Siena  until  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  mostly  from  Florence  after  that 
date.  Nevertheless  San  Gimignano  contains 
many  paintings  and  some  sculpture  of  the  high- 
est quality:  frescoes  by  Barna — the  only  authen- 
ticated works  of  this  fourteenth-century  Sienese 
— and  by  Ghirlandaio  in  the  Collegiata,  sculp- 
tures by  Benedetto  da  Maiano  in  the  same  church, 
frescoes  by  Benozzo  Gozzoli  in  Sant'Agostino, 
paintings  by  Coppo  di  Marcovaldo  and  Filippino 
Lippi,  statues  by  Jacopo  della  Quercia,  to  name 
only  a  few.  Professor  Carli  gives  a  penetrating 
and  admirably  written  account  of  all  these  works 
and  many  more,  and  shows  how  the  artistic 
frontier  of  Siena  retreated  like  her  political 
frontier  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  splendid  illustrations  include  photographs 
of  San  Gimignano  and  its  buildings,  and  repro- 
ductions of  many  works  of  art,  these  last  accom- 
panied by  notes,  also  the  work  of  Professor 
Carli.  The  coloured  plates  of  paintings  and  fres- 
coes are  rather  optimistic  in  tone,  but  not 
unpleasingly  so.  There  is  a  short  bibliography 
and  an  excellent  index. — R.  W.  Lightbown. 

THE  ART  OF  THE  GUNMAKER.  Volume 
two,  Europe  and  America  1660-1830:  By 

J.  F.  Hayward.  (London:  Barrie  and  RockliiT. 
£5  5s.  net.) 

TWO  years  ago  the  first  volume  of  this  study 
brought  to  its  readers  the  benefits  of  Mr.  J.  F. 


Hayward's  unrivalled  knowledge  of  the  decor- 
ation of  fine  firearms.  It  received  deservedly 
enthusiastic  notices  and  after  reading  the  second 
volume  your  reviewer  finds  himself  with  little 
to  add  to  these,  except  to  say  that  this  one  is 
better.  The  earlier  volume  confirmed  its  author's 
pre-eminence  in  his  field  and  the  better-indexed 
second,  in  its  scope  and  the  apparent  ease  with 
which  the  facts  are  marshalled,  is  something  of  a 
tour  de  force,  above  the  class  of  its  recent,  more- 
general  rivals. 

The  plan  of  the  volume,  which  covers  the 
period  from  1660  to  1830,  follows  that  of  its 
predecessor,  devoting  two  chapters  to  each  of 
the  major  centres  of  production  with  each  pair 
of  chapters  covering  in  turn  the  years  from  1660 
to  1750  and  from  1750  to  1830.  These  are  follow- 
ed by  four  chapters  that  describe  the  history  of 
percussion  and  detonating  systems  in  Europe  and 
America  up  to  1830,  American  firearms,  the 
gunmakers'  sources  of  ornament,  and  a  general 
account  of  their  craft.  Once  again  the  author  has 
drawn  on  a  great  range  of  published  works  as 
well  as  on  his  own  unpublished  researches  and 
those  of  colleagues  with  whom  he  is  in  regular 
touch. 

No  matter  how  great  the  expertise  of  its 
author  a  book  of  this  nature  can  be  sadly  let 
down  by  inferior  illustrations.  When  one  con- 
siders the  variety  of  sources  from  which  they 
have  been  collected  the  monochrome  plates  are 
generally  of  a  high  standard.  Objects  from  many 
American  and  European  collections,  a  satisfying 
number  of  them  British,  appear  on  almost  two 
hundred  plates  that  are  more  intelligently  laid- 
out  than  in  the  earlier  volume  to  give  smaller 
margins  and  consequently  bigger  and  more  in- 
formative details  of  the  engraving,  etching, 
damascening,  chiselling,  embossing  and  the 
numerous  forms  of  inlaying  that  enrich  so  many 
of  the  amies  lie  luxe  of  the  book's  period.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  colour  plates  still  lack  quality. 

The  artist-craftsmen  who  decorated  weapons 
that  graced  court  gunrooms  throughout  Europe 
applied  immense  skill  to  their  work  but  added  no 
new  techniques  to  its  application  after  c.  1650. 
Most  of  the  decorative  media  had  been  in  use  a 
century  earlier,  but  buyers  of  the  later  arms, 
who  benefited  from  an  increased  delicacy  of 
taste,  perhaps  lost  rather  more  in  terms  of  ab- 
sence of  character  in  the  weapons  that  arose  from 
a  new,  international  outlook  011  design.  This  led, 
for  example,  to  Russia's  rulers  buying  guns  and 
pistols  decorated  in  a  style  fashionable  in  Paris 
by  crafesmen  immigrants  from  Scandinavia 
then  working  in  the  great  Central  Factory  at 
Tula,  120  miles  from  Moscow. 

In  a  previous  notice  your  reviewer  described 
Mr.  Hayward's  first  volume  as  'one  of  the  very 
few  books  that  can  really  be  said  to  be  indispens- 
able'. At  the  risk  of  revealing  a  lack  of  originality 
he  reports  that  this  second  volume  is  an  even 
more  important  addition  to  any  Library;  not 
only  those  specialising  in  arms  or  serving 
students  and  collectors,  but  all  with  any  pre- 
tention  to  a  complete  coverage  of  the  decorative 
arts.  1'  ^ould  only  have  been  written  by  an 
author  with  the  widest  artistic  interests,  embrac- 
ing alike  the  works  of  an  unidentified  provincial 
Scottish  maker  and  of  members  of  England's 


greatest  company  of  goldsmiths;  Lcnk's  'Classi- 
cal Louis  XIV  style'  in  arms  and  Botarelli's 
exquisite  sculpture  in  steel. — William  Reid. 

TEXTILM0NSTRETS    HISTORIA:  By 

Alf  Liedholm.  (Eselte,  Stockholm  1963.  108 
pp.,  76  ill.  in  black  and  white.) 

THIS  attractively  produced  book  has  been  pub- 
lished on  the  initiative  of  two  of  Sweden's 
largest  textile  producing  concerns,  Almedahl- 
Dahlsjofors  AB  and  Alingsas  Bomullsvafveri 
AB,  and  deals  with  the  history  of  textile  patterns 
from  Bysants  to  William  Morris,  with  short 
excursions  into  China  and  the  Arabic  countries. 
The  text  is  written  in  a  popular  style,  but  it 
contains  much  factual  material;  the  chapter  on 
Spitalsfield  silk  is  particularly  satisfying.  A  note 
at  the  beginning  tells  us  that  many  of  the  illus- 
trations have  been  provided  by  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum.  They  show  mostly  woven 
materials,  with  a  sprinkling  of  printed  stuffs; 
a  few  pictures  show  scenes  from  the  social 
life  of  different  periods.  The  illustrations  have 
long  and  informative  captions;  your  reviewer 
would  have  liked  to  know  where  each  of  these 
beautiful  things  are  now  to  be  seen,  but  the  book 
does  not  pretend  to  be  scholarly  in  the  more 
demanding  sense  of  the  word,  and  it  certainly  is 
attractive  to  look  at  and  charming  to  read. 
— Ada  Polak. 

DRAMA  AND  IMAGERY  IN  ENGLISH 
MEDIAEVAL  CHURCHES:  By  M.  D. 

Anderson.  (Cambridge  University  Press.  45s. 
net.) 

ANYONE  interested  in  mediaeval  England  will 
soon  discover  it  to  be  a  period  bedevilled  with 
confusion  and  inconclusiveness  arising  from 
inadequate  documentation  and  gaps  in  the  rele- 
vant material,  all  the  outcome  of  the  distressingly 
efficient  destructiveness  of  the  English  Reforma- 
tion, various  bouts  of  puritanism  and  ill-consid- 
ered and  not  so  ancient  restorations.  Yet  into  this 
intricate  and  exasperating  world  M.  D.  Anderson 
has  dared  to  enter,  and  has  succeeded  in  leaving 
with  material  for  a  very  informative  and  well 
documented  book  of  a  sort  much  needed. 

Its  purpose  is  to  establish  how  much  or  how 
little  the  imagery  of  this  mediaeval  period  is  the 
outcome  of  the  conventions  of  religious  drama. 
The  problem  is  not  easy  of  solution  in  a  period 
also  characterised  by  community  vision  and  an 
artistic  practice  our  own  age  stigmatises  as 
playing  at  'follow  my  leader'.  Yet  after  this 
author's  meticulous  examination  of  material 
afforded  by  the  literature  and  sermons  of  the 
period  as  well  as  of  manuscript  illumination, 
stained  glass  and  the  evolution  of  religious  drama, 
one  is  left  with  the  conviction  that,  at  least  as 
regards  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  carvers  of 
stone  and  alabaster,  religious  drama  was  cer- 
tainly the  main  contributor  to  the  im:  ^ery  of 
their  work  at  that  date. 

The  writer's  conclusions  are  moreo  er  con- 
scientiously divided  into  possibilities,  eMablished 
fact  and  probabilities,  some  having  such  cogency 
as  to  amount  to  new  facts.  In  addition  there  can 
be  nothing  but  sympathy  for  the  writer's  insist- 
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nig  thai  any  given  period  is  a  synthetic  thing  that 
should  not  be  subjected  to  piecemeal  treatment, 
as  though  a  peeled  onion,  but  be  studied  team- 
wise. The  point  is  important  and  the  author 
throughout  her  book  practises  what  she  preaches 
by  meticulously  documenting  and  listing  her 
varied  material. 

The  result  is  a  most  erudite  concentration  of 
outstanding  mediaeval  material  and  a  very 
illuminating  and  original  book  that  should  have 
wide  appeal  to  mcdiaevalists  however  varied 
their  approach  to  this  period.  The  appositencss 
of  the  illustrations  compensates  for  their  com- 
parative scantiness,  and  surely  notes  arc  better  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page  from  which  they  arise 
or  assembled  at  the  end  of  the  relevant  chapter 
particularly  when  the  illustrations  and  the  index, 
not  to  mention  appendices,  are  also  at  the  end  of 
the  book. — C.  F.  Pitman. 

BOOK  PRODUCTION  NOTES 

by  Ruari  McLean 

Pratt  Institute's  Private  Press 

IT  is  surprising  how  few  art  schools  and  colleges 
in  Britain  produce  really  original  student  work  in 
privately  printed  editions  for  a  wider  public  than 
that  of  the  school  itself:  prints  or  booklets  that 
could  be  truly  experimental,  produced  with  all 
the  artist's  care  and  skill,  in  ways  and  on  materials 
not  feasible  for  commercial  enterprises.  Canter- 
bury and  the  Royal  College  of  Art  are  two  of  the 
exceptions.  The  Adlib  Press  of  the  Pratt  Insti- 
tute's Department  of  Graphic  Arts  in  New  York, 
directed  by  Fritz  Eichenberg,  is  admirably  lively 
in  this  respect;  a  subscription  of  $10.00  (to  Pratt 
Adlib  Press,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y., 
U.S.A.)  secures  a  most  impressive  annual  of 
original  graphic  art  produced  by  senior  students, 
and  two  keepsakes.  The  publication  now  in  pro- 
duction for  1964,  a  'collection  of  free-wheeling 
stamp  designs',  promises  well. 

Book-maker's  anthology 

Books  and  Printing — A  Treasury  for  Typophiles, 
edited  and  with  an  introduction  by  Paul  A. 
Bennett  (16s.  from  W.  H.  Allen  Ltd,  $1.85  from 
World  Publishing  Company)  is  a  most  imagina- 
1  ive  piece  of  publishing.  It  is  a  paperback  of  over 
four  hundred  pages,  containing  over  forty 
articles,  poems,  excerpts  and  essays  by  the  world's 
most  distinguished  typographical  writers,  most 
(it  which  are  not  otherwise  readily  available  in 
print. 

Examples  arc  a  delightful  essay  by  Sir  Francis 
Meynell,  from  The  Colophon  and  the  Nonesuch 
Century,  A.  F.  Johnson's  essay  on  Title-pages, 
and  some  typical  and  thought-provoking  maga- 
zine articles  by  W.  A.  Dwiggins.  The  book  is  set 
in  twenty-two  different  typefaces,  and  provided 
with  many  line  illustrations.  It  deserves  to  be  on 
every  book  collector's  shelves. 

French  commercial  art 

A  Source  Book  of  French  Advertising  Art  (George 
Braziller,  Inc.,  New  York,  $12.50)  is  another  of 
the  excellent  photo-litho-offset  books  that  have 
come  from  American  publishers  recently,  re- 
producing material  that  can  be  photographed 


Books   and  The 
rave  Library 

Readers,  especially  in  some  of  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  world,  may  like  to  know  that 
any  book  reviewed  on  these  pages,  or 
shown  under  'Books  received',  can  be 
ordered  by  post  from  The  Belgrave 
Library,  22  Armoury  Way,  London,- 
S.W.18. 


and  used  today  without  special  permission  or 
reproduction  fees. 

This  one,  compiled  by  Irving  Zucker,  con- 
tains over  five  thousand  cuts  from  French 
printers'  type  specimen  books  of  the  period 
around  1900,  and  apart  from  its  use  to  the  design- 
er, it  is  a  most  amusing  picture  book.  At  least  one 
of  the  designs  illustrated  is  still  in  use  in  my 
favourite  Soho  restaurant  today,  and  many  of 
the  medical  illustrations  are  a  revelation.  No 
printer's  name  is  mentioned,  but  the  quality  of 
the  reproductions  is  superb:  one  wonders  how 
many  contemporary  British  litho  printers  could 
reach  this  standard. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

(The  inclusion  of  a  book  in  this  list  does  not 
preclude  us  from  publishing  a  review  later). 
The  Drawings  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci:  With 
an  introduction  by  A.  E.  Popham.  London: 
Jonathan  Cape.  (Paperback  edition).  18s.  net. 

Conversations  with  Painters:  By  Noel 
Barber.  With  an  introduction  to  each  painter 
by  Pierre Jeannerat.  London:  Collins.  21s. 

Design:  By  Christopher  Bradshaw,  F.S.I. A. 
(Facts  of  Print  Series:  Edited  by  James 
Moran).  London:  Studio  Vista  Ltd.  30s.  net. 

Art  Treasures  of  the  United  Nations:  By 

Jacob  Baal-Teshuva.  With  a  foreword  by 
Andrew  W.  Cordier.  London:  W.  H.  Allen. 
50s.  $7.50  U.S.A. 

From  Gold  to  Porcelain.  The  Art  of  Por- 
celain and  Faience:  By  Ruth  Burgess.  Lon- 
don :  W.  H.  Allen.  70s.  $12.50  U.S.A. 

Renaissance  and  Baroque:  By  Heinrich 
Wolfflin.  Translated  by  Kathrin  Simon.  With 
an  introduction  by  Peter  Murray.  London: 
Collins  (The  Fontana  Library).  8s.  6d.  paper- 
back. 

The  Englishness  of  English  Art.  An  ex- 
panded and  annotated  version  of  the 
Reith  Lectures  broadcast  in  October  and 
November  1955:  By  Nikolaus  Pevsner. 
Harmondsworth,  Middlesex:  Penguin  Books 
(Peregrine  Books).  10s.  6d.  paperback  (first 
published  in  book  form  by  Architectural 
Press,  1956). 

Look  or  the  keys  to  art:  Text  by  John  Canady. 
Captions  and  notes  by  Robert  Maillard  (The 
idea  of  Pierre  Belies).  London:  Methuen  & 
Co.  75s.  net. 


The  Observer's  Book  of  Modern  Art  fronn 
Impressionism  to  the  Present  Day:  By 

William  Gaunt.  London:  Frederick  Warne  & 
Co.  Ltd.  5s.  net. 

Costume  in  pictures:  By  Phillis  Cunnington. 
Firearms:  By  Howard  L.  Blackmore.  Art  in 
Silver  and  Gold:  By  Gerald  Taylor.  Modern 
Houses  of  the  World:  By  Shcrban  Can- 
tacuzion.  London:  Studio  Vista  Ltd.  (Dutton 
Vista  Picturcbacks).  8s.  6d.  ($1.75)  each. 

Jade:  By  Geoffrey  Wills.  London:  Arco  Publi- 
cations. 30s. 

Modern  Hungarian  Metalwork:  By  Akos 
Koczogh.  Budapest:  Corvina  Press  (distri- 
buted in  Great  Britain  by  Collets).  13s.  6d. 

Carved  Honeycake  Moulds:  By  Piroska 
Weiner.  Budapest :  Corvina  Press  (distributed 
in  Great  Britain  by  Collets). 

Iron  and  Brass  Implements  of  the  English 
House:  By  J.  Seymour  Lindsay,  D.C.M., 
F.S.A.  Illustrated  by  the  author.  With  an 
introduction  by  Ralph  Edwards,  C.B.E., 
F.S.A.  London:  AlccTiranti.  £2.  net. 

The  Chinese  Eye.  An  Interpretation  of 
Chinese  Painting:  By  Chiang  Yec.  With  a 
preface    by    S.    I.    Hsiung.  Bloomington, 
Indiana,   U.S. A:  Indiana  University  Press.  ' 
$2.45. 

Historic  Houses,  Castles  and  Gardens  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  1964  Edition. 
Illustrated.  London:  Index  Publishers,  69 
Victoria  Street,  S.W.i.  5s.  od.  (direct  from  the 
publishers  6s.  od.  including  postage  and 
packing.) 

Royal  Crown  Derby  China  from  1876  to  the 
present  day  including  Sampson  Hancock, 
King  Street,  Derby  1849-1945:  By  F.  Bray- 
shaw  Gilhespy,  F.S.A.  and  Dorothy  M.  Budd. 
London:  Charles  Skilton  Ltd.  63s. 

English  Country  Houses  open  to  the  Public: 

By  Christopher  Hussey  and  John  Cornforth 
(revised  edition).  London:  Country  Life.  42s. 

All  the  Paintings  of  Uccello:  Text  by  Enzo 
Carli.  Translated  by  Marion  FitzAlan.  All  the 
Paintings  of  Mantegna.  Part  I  and  Part  II: 

Text  by  Renata  Cipriani.  Translated  by  Paul 
Colacicchi.  London:  Oldbourne  Press.  20s. 
each  volume. 

Sketching:  By  John  Mills.  London:  Collins 
(Collins  Nutshell  Books).  5s. 

John  Smart.  The  man  and  his  miniatures: 

By  Daphne  Foskett.  London:  Cory  Adams  & 
MacKay.  30s. 

Art  of  the  World.  Burma,  Korea,  Tibet:  By 

Alexander  B.  Griswold,  Chewon  Kim  and 
Peter  H.  Pott.  London :  Methuen.  48s.  net. 

L'art  Grec:  By  Rene  Ginouves.  ('Les  Netg 
Muses').  Paris:  Presses  Universitaires  de  France 
(108  Boulevard  St.  Germain,  Vie). 

Henri  Rousseau  (1844-1910):  By  Jean  Bouret. 
London :  Oldbourne  Press.  30s. 

The  Urfizi  and  Pitti  Galleries:  Text  by  Marco 
Rosci.  (Great  Galleries  Series.)  London:  Old- 
bourne Press.  42s. 
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I.  Left.  Antoine  Plamondon  (1804-1895).  Portrait  of  Soeur  Saint- Alphonse  (1841),  36  28$  inches.  2.  Right.  Thcophile  Hamal  (1817-1870).  Self-portrait. 
The  National  Gallery  of  Canada. 


Nineteenth-century  painting 
in  French  Canada 


W.  E.  GREENING 


TH  E  nineteenth  century  was  a  period  of  awakening  and  pro- 
gress in  the  fields  of  culture  and  the  arts  in  French  Canada. 
The  political  struggle  of  the  French-Canadians  against  the 
English-speaking  oligarchy  in  Lower  Canada  which  culminated 
in  the  Rebellion  of  1837  seems  to  have  awakened  national  ex- 
pression in  such  fields  as  literature  and  painting.  It  was  during 
this  period  that  the  first  French-Canadian  poets  and  historians  of 
any  real  importance  made  their  appearance  and  this  was  also  the 
era  of  the  beginning  of  an  indigenous  school  of  French-Canadian 
painters  whose  works,  although  based  on  French  and  European 
models,  yet  possessed  a  genuine  Canadian  feeling. 

It  was  quite  inevitable  that  from  the  start  their  work  should 
have  a  strongly  Roman  Catholic  and  religious  stamp,  partly 
because  of  the  intensely  Catholic  character  of  French-Canadian 
culture  and  partly  because  most  of  these  artists  derived  their  in- 
come from  commissions  for  the  decora tiou  ■<  be  numerous 
Churches  and  Chapels  and  other  types  of  rclig.  s  buildings 
which  were  being  erected  in  many  regions  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec  during  this  period. 

After  the  close  of  the  French  Revolution,  during  the  period 


between  1800  and  1820,  many  works  of  art  chiefly  of  a  religious 
character,  were  brought  from  France  to  French  Canada  including 
canvases  by  such  painters  as  Phillipe  de  Champagne,  Lebrun  and 
Vanloo,  and  these  works  had  a  considerable  influence  on  the 
formation  of  the  style  of  local  artists. 

One  of  the  earliest  painters  of  any  importance  in  French 
Canada  was  Louis  Dulongpre  (1754-1843)  who  was  active  in  the 
first  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  Montreal  and  Quebec 
City.  He  was  most  successful  in  the  realm  of  portraiture  and  his 
portraits  of  French-Canadian  types  of  the  period,  such  as  mer- 
chants, parish  priests,  and  habitants  or  farmers,  have  a  good  deal 
of  picturesque  and  amusing  realism. 

The  next  figure  of  any  real  significance  was  Antoine  Plamon- 
don (1804-1894).  As  a  young  man  he  studied  for  several  vcars  in 
France  where  he  came  to  know  well  the  neo-classical  s  yle  of 
such  contemporary  French  artists  as  David  and  Prudho  .  Both 
these  influences  and  those  of  such  Italian  painters  as  Rap.vael  and 
Guido  Reni  are  to  be  seen  in  the  numerous  murals  and  wall 
paintings  which  he  did  in  the  Catholic  Churches  in  many 
regions  of  the  province.  Like  most  of  the  other  Quebec  painters 
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of  this  period,  he  did  many  portraits  of  well-to-do  members  of 
the  French-Canadian  bourgeoisie  and  members  of  the  official 
classes  in  Montreal  and  Quebec  City,  and  these  possess  today  a 
great  deal  of  documentary  as  well  as  artistic  value.  In  their  style 
they  arc  reminiscent  of  such  French  painters  as  Phillipe  de 
Champagne.  Especially  notable  in  its  power  is  his  portrait  of  a 
nun  which  hangs  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Canada  in  Ottawa. 

There  are  also  several  interesting  primitive  and  self-taught 
p.untcrs  who  flourished  during  this  period  in  French  Canada. 
The  most  notable  member  of  this  group  was  Roy-Audy  who  was 
a  very  versatile  figure.  Born  near  Quebec  City  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  he  was  by  turns  a  carpenter,  a  builder  of  boats  and 
a  sign  painter  before  he  took  up  the  career  of  an  artist.  As  in  the 
case  of  Plamondon,  his  portraits  are  more  interesting  than  his 
religious  work.  They  combine  precision  of  technique  with  a 
somewhat  naive  charm. 

Another  self-taught  painter  of  this  era  was  Joseph  Legare 
( i  795- 1  8  5  .  ,  a  resident  of  Quebec  City.  Again  in  this  case  it  is  the 
it  are  of  the  greatest  interest.  They  arc  pleasing  and 
;oi  '  deal  of  individuality.  He  was  also  one  of  the  first 
1. 111  painters  to  treat  subjects  connected  with  Canadian 
history  on  a  Lu  ge  scale.  Especially  notable  in  this  context  are  his 
canvases  depicting  the  wars  between  the  French  and  the  Iro- 
quois Indians  in  Canada  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  con- 
quest of  Canada  by  the  British  in  the  succeeding  century. 

Another  important  figure  of  this  era  was  Theophilc  Hamel 
(18 10-1870).  As  a  young  man  Hamel  studied  in  Belgium  where 
his  style  was  much  influenced  by  the  work  of  the  Flemish 
mediaeval  painters  there.  Like  other  members  of  this  group  he 
I  Minted  many  religious  pieces  which  are  notable  for  the  brilliance 
of  their  colour  and  the  balance  and  the  harmony  of  their  general 
design.  But  his  predominance  is  in  the  field  of  portraiture.  In 


these  works  there  is  not  only  a  great  deal  of  technical  skill  but 
also  a  psychological  depth  and  penetration  which  are  unusual  in  a 
Canadian  artist  of  this  era.  Hamel  did  portraits  of  many  Canadian 
political  figures  of  this  period,  including  Lord  Elgin  who  was 
Governor  of  Canada  in  the  period  around  1850. 

Napoleon  Bourassa  (1827-1916)  was  a  versatile  figure  being  a 
sculptor,  an  architect  and  a  writer,  as  well  as  a  painter.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Theophile  Hamel  and  continued  his  studies  in  Europe 
where  he  fell  deeply  under  the  influence  of  Overbeck  and  the 
German  Nazarene  and  Pre-Raphaelite  school  of  religious  paint- 
ing of  that  era.  He  did  a  great  deal  of  mural  painting  and  church 
decoration,  but  his  work  is  on  the  whole  dry  and  uninspired  in 
style  and  treatment;  although  it  well  reflects  the  taste  of  this 
period  in  religious  art  in  French  Canada. 

Another  artist  of  the  later  nineteenth  century  who,  although  he 
was  born  in  the  English-speaking  province  of  Ontario,  lived  and 
painted  so  long  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  that  he  is  generally 
classed  with  the  French-Canadian  school,  is  Horatio  Walker 
(1858-1938).  Walker  dwelt  for  many  years  on  the  highly 
picturesque  and  historic  Isle  of  Orleans  in  the  Saint  Lawrence 
River,  near  Quebec  City,  where  customs  which  had  changed 
little  since  the  seventeenth  century  had  survived  almost  un- 
altered. Very  much  influenced  by  the  artists  of  the  Barbizon 
School  such  as  Millet  and  Corot,  his  landscapes  give  a  very 
sympathetic  and  yet  realistic  picture  of  the  life  of  the  French- 
Canadian  habitant  of  the  era  of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Today  this  way  of  life  is  vanishing  so  fast  in  Canada  that  these 
pictures  already  have  a  considerable  amount  of  documentary 
value. 

Other  painters  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  who  did  a  great  deal  of 
work  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  during  this  period  were  Allan 
D.   Edson  (1846-1888),   William  Brymner   (1855-1925)  and 
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3.  Opposite  left.  Antoine  Plamondon. 
Portrait  of  Madame  Louis  de  Lagrave,  34 
X  29  inches,  signed  'A.  Plamondon 
1836'.  Presented  to  the  Montreal  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  in  1947  by  Mile.  Juliette 
Courteau. 

4.  Opposite  right.  Antoine  Plamondon. 
Portrait  of  Thomas  Paud,  28|  x  23  J 
inches,  signed  'Plamondon  1831'.  Pur- 
chased by  the  Montreal  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  in  1962  (M.  &  Mme.  Maurice  Cor- 
beil  Fund). 

5.  Left.  James  Wilson  Morrice  (1865- 
1924).  The  Old  Holton  House,  Montreal, 
24  >  29  inches,  signed  'J.  W.  Morrice'. 
Purchased  by  the  Montreal  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  in  1915  (John  W.  Tempest 
Bequest). 


Frederick  Simpson  Coburn.  Brymner  was  for  many  years 
director  of  classes  of  the  Art  Association  of  Montreal  and  many 
noted  French-Canadian  painters  were  numbered  among  his 
pupils. 

It  was  not  until  near  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  the 
influence  of  the  French  Impressionist  School  began  to  make  itself 
felt  in  French  Canada.  One  of  the  first  artists  of  importance  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec  whose  work  shows  this  influence  strongly 
was  Marc  Suzor-Cote  (1869-1937).  He  studied  in  Paris  at  the  time 
when  such  Impressionists  as  Pissaro  and  Monet  were  at  their 
prime.  And  he  was  also  influenced  by  the  work  of  such  French 
painters  as  Seurat  and  Signac  and  he  tried  some  experiments  in 
the  pointilliste  technique.  Suzor-Cote  possessed  a  great  deal  of 
talent  and  originality  and  his  work  is  of  considerable  importance 
in  the  history  of  Canadian  painting  because,  with  his  contempor- 
ary Maurice  Cullen,  he  was  one  of  the  first  artists  in  that  country 
to  apply  the  Impressionist  technique  to  the  rather  stern  and 
austere  Canadian  landscape,  so  different  from  the  smiling 
country  along  the  Seine,  and  his  works  are  full  of  poetic  and 
sensitive  charm.  He  was  also  an  excellent  sculptor  and  his  small 
figures  of  French-Canadian  habitant  and  rural  types  are  especially 
interesting. 

Maurice  Cullen  (1 866-1 940)  who,  like  Cote,  also  studied  in 
France,  was  especially  noted  for  his  canvases  of  Quebec  snow 
and  winter  scenes  which  are  also  done  in  the  Impressionist  style. 

The  third  member  of  this  group  and  j_  -ol  bly  the  most  gifted 
was  James  Wilson  Morrice  (1864- 1924).  Morrice  was  born  in 
Canada  butwent  to  Parisasa  young  man  and  spent  ich  of  hislife 
in  Europe  although  he  did  some  landscapes  of  Quebec  scenes.  He 
was  much  influenced  by  such  French  painters  as  Matisse  and  his 
landscapes  are  notable  for  the  vitality  and  originality  of  their 
colour  as  well  as  for  their  poetry. 


Yet  another  contemporary  of  Suzor-Cote  was  Clarence 
Gagnon  (1881-1942).  He  did  many  canvases  of  Quebec  scenes  in 
the  Impressionist  style  and  he  was  especially  noted  for  his  rendi- 
tions of  the  beautiful  mountainous  country  along  the  north 
shore  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  River  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sague- 
nay  River,  of  which  he  was  a  native.  Gagnon  was  also  a  skilled 
illustrator  and  his  illustrations  to  Marie  Chapdclainc — the  classic 
novel  about  French-Canadian  rural  life  by  the  French  writer 
Louis  Hemon — are  among  the  most  outstanding  works  in  this 
genre  that  have  ever  been  produced  in  Canada. 

By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  French  Canadian  paint- 
ing had  succeeded  in  liberating  itself  from  its  religious  fetters.  By 
this  date  there  was  a  sufficiently  large  public  in  Quebec  City  and 
Montreal  so  that  the  local  painters  no  longer  needed  to  depend  on 
Church  decorative  work  to  earn  a  livelihood.  And  during  the 
last  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  quality  of  Catholic 
architecture  and  decorative  work  deteriorated  in  French  Canada 
— a  process  which  had  only  come  to  an  end  within  recent  years. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  new  century,  French  Canadian 
painting  was  started  on  new  paths  which  were  to  culminate  in 
the  work  of  such  prominent  present-day  figures  as  Paul-Emile 
Borduas,  Alfred  Pellan  and  Jacques  De  Tonnancour. 

The  work  of  this  nineteenth  century  school  of  French  Canad- 
ian painting  was  almost  completely  forgotten  and  unknown  for 
many  years  and  has  only  been  revealed  to  the  public  during  the 
past  decades  through  the  work  of  such  scholars  and  e>  perts  as 
Gerard  Morisset,  the  Director  of  the  Museum  of  the  Pro-  mce  of 
Quebec  in  Quebec  City.  Doubtless  many  other  fine  can  ascs  by 
members  of  this  group  still  lie  buried  in  country  houses  in  re- 
mote rural  regions  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  it  is  quite- 
possible  that  further  important  finds  will  be  made  during  the 
next  few  years. 
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The  Bury  St.  Edmunds  Cross,  English  Romanesque,  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  walrus  ivory  22|  X  14J  in.  Right.  Front  view  of  the  whole  ctoss. 
Top  left.  Detail  showing  the  medallion  on  the  front  carved  with  the  raising  up  of  the  brazen  serpent.  Above  left.  The  medallion  on  the  back  of  the  cross 
carved  with  the  Lamb  of  God.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  The  Cloisters  Collection. 
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The  Connoisseur  in  America 


I  M.-L.  D'OTRANGE  MASTAI 


The  Bury  St.  Edmunds  Cross 

A recent  purchase  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art — out  of  the  funds  estab- 
lished by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  for  the 
further  enrichment  of  The  Cloisters — is  justly 
described  by  James  J.  Rorimer,  the  Director,  as 
'an  object  of  the  greatest  rarity  and  interest'.  It  is 
all  of  this  indeed,  for  many  reasons,  the  stating 
of  which  required  no  less  than  twenty-four 
pages,  with  many  illustrations,  in  the  June  issue 
of  the  Museum's  monthly  Bulletin.  Yet  this  ex- 
tensive and  intensive  interpretation  is  qualified 
by  the  author,  Thomas  P.  Hoving,  Assistant 
Curator  of  Mediaeval  Art  at  The  Cloisters,  as 
'but  an  expanded  exhibition  label' — so  varied 
and  complex  the  subject  matter,  and  so  arcane 
the  allusions  and  symbolisms. 

The  new  acquisition  is  an  English  Roman- 
esque cross,  of  walrus  ivory,  measuring  but  a  little 
under  two  feet  in  height  and  something  under 
one  foot  in  width.  Within  this  restricted  com- 
pass, the  ornamentation  features  no  less  than 
eight  scenes  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
three  symbols  of  the  Evangelists,  the  allegory  of 
the  Lamb  of  God,  and  twenty-one  prophets  as 
major  actors  in  the  liturgical  drama.  In  all,  how- 
ever, as  Mr.  Hoving  informs  us,  there  are  re- 
presented one  hundred  and  eight  figures,  and 
inscribed  'more  than'  sixty  Scriptural  quotations 
in  Greek  and  Latin. 

This  total  is  impressive  per  se,  and  points  to  a 
remarkable  technical  tour-de-force.  Far  above 
this,  of  course,  is  the  striking  beauty  and  artistic 
merit  of  the  creation — i.e.,  the  cumbersome 
burden  of  quotations  has  been  turned  into  an 
advantage,  in  place  of  the  handicap  it  might  have 
been  for  a  less  original  artist,  by  means  of  a 
pattern  of  curving  scrolls  forming  an  all-over 
spiral  design  on  the  arms  of  the  cross. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  intriguing  problem 
presented  by  a  common  thread  of  thought  link- 
ing all  the  quotations  into  a  coherent  thesis,  has 
afforded  convincing  evidence  for  the  attribution 
of  the  cross  to  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  more  specific- 
ally under  the  rule  of  rhe  redoubtable  Abbot 
Samson  described  by  Thomas  Carlyle  in  the 
essay  'Past  and  Present'. 

Abbot  Samson  de  Tottington  was  a  Benedic- 
tine monk  of  the  Bury  St.  Edmunds  monaster- 
in  Suffolk.  Appointed  Abbot  in  1 1 82  by  Henry 
II,  Samson  was  largely  responsible  for  the  rise  of 
the  abbey  to  a  position  of  great  wealth  and 
power.  Under  Samson  the  abbey  ehminated  its 
accumulated  debts  and  once  again  became  a 
leading  centre  of  pilgrimage  at  the  time  when 
the  realm  was  responding  enthusiastically  to  the 


call  for  the  Third  Crusade.  Much  is  known 
about  Samson  because  of  a  biography  written  by 
a  fellow  monk,  Jocelin  of  Brakelond,  whose 
Chronicle  recounts  the  various  happenings  at 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  from  1 173  to  1204  (Samson 
died  about  1210).  Prior  to  becoming  Abbot  in 
1 1 82,  Samson  as  sub-sacrist,  was  for  two  years 
the  master  of  all  works,  including  painting  and 
sculpture  as  well  as  architecture.  (It  is  probable 
that  the  cross  was  completed  in  this  period,  per- 
haps in  1 181.) 

With  extraordinary  force — one  might  say, 
violence — the  controversial  personality  of  the 
churchman  emerges  from  Mr.  Hoving's  re- 
creation, the  result  of  researches  first  undertaken 
about  six  years  ago.  In  a  Prefatory  Note,  Mr. 
Rorimer  provides  a  short  history  of  the  cross 
from  the  time  it  was  first  brought  to  the 
Museum's  attention  in  1956:  'By  1959  it  had 
become  the  subject  of  the  most  intense  interest 
and  study.  At  that  time  Thomas  Hoving  and 
Carmen  Gomez-Moreno  examined  it  in  a  bank 
vault  in  Zurich  where  the  collector  Ante  Topic- 
Mimara  was  storing  some  of  his  extensive 
collection.  For  more  than  three  years  all  aspects 
of  its  style,  technique,  material,  iconography,  and 
inscriptions  (even  down  to  the  smallest  details  of 
abbreviation)  underwent  careful  scrutiny  and 
testing  by  members  of  the  Museum  staff  and 
other  experts.  Margaret  B.  Freeman  and  I  were 
able  to  study  it  in  1962  and  used  ultra-violet  light 
to  assure  ourselves  of  its  antiquity.  It  was  eventu- 
ally purchased  from  the  collector  early  in  1963. 
Then,  during  the  following  summer,  as  the  re- 
sult of  Mr.  Hoving's  brilliant  research,  the 
origin  of  the  piece  was  traced  not  only  to  a 
specific  English  monastery  but  also  to  the  man 
to  whose  order  it  was  probably  created.  Finally, 
the  excitement  of  this  acquisition  was  further 
enhanced  by  the  discovery  of  one  of  the  missing 
plaques,  a  discovery  we  owe  to  the  perspicacity 
of  Kurt  Weitzmann  of  Princeton  University  and 
the  Institute  for  Advanced  Studies,  who  found  a 
photograph  of  it  in  the  files  of  the  late  Adolf 
Goldschmidt.  A  notation  on  the  photograph 
indicated  that  the  plaque  had  been  in  a  German 
private  collection  in  the  thirties,  and  an  old 
friend  of  the  Museum,  who  knew  the  pre-war 
German  collections  best,  turned  up  within  six 
months  with  the  object  in  his  hands'.  It  is  of 
course  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  the  other  still 
j-n  c  elements:  the  figure  of  Christ  on  the 
Cross  and  two  plaques  at  the  bottom  on  the 
reverse  may  eventually  turn  up  in  the  same  near 
miraculous  maimer  to  complement  this  great 
work  of  art. 

Our  illustrations  should  make  it  immediately 


evident  that  the  ivory  cross  now  known  as  the 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  cross,  is  an  example  of  ex- 
ceeding beauty  as  well  as  historical  interest.  Yet 
even  these  can  only  serve  to  indicate  the  fan- 
tastic richness  and  complexity  of  a  piece  to  which 
volumes  of  commentary  might  easily  be  de- 
voted. In  Mr.  Hoving's  introductory  words:  'If 
one  were  to  choose  a  single  work  of  art  of  com- 
parable scale  in  all  the  collections  of  the  world 
that  would  most  perfectly  typify  the  art,  the 
history,  and  the  theology  of  the  late  Roman- 
esque period  in  England  one  could  do  little  better 
than  to  select  the  Cloisters  cross.  It  is  the  spirit 
and  essence  of  its  times'.  Just  what  this  means  is 
made  clear  in  some  significant  statements:  'The 
cross  was  the  very  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  in 
late  Twelfth  century  England  this  spirit  was 
often  militant  and  intolerant  and  could  express 
itself  in  a  bitter  polemic  against  those  who  were 
considered  heretics  or  enemies  of  the  faith.  .  .  . 
The  (Bury  St.  Edmunds)  cross  may  not  be  the 
only  medieval  monument  that  carries  on  a 
polemic  against  the  Jews,  but  it  is  not  matched 
in  vehemence'. 

There  is  no  need,  however,  for  most  of  us  to 
plunge  into  these  dark  depths  of  theological 
scholarship;  we  may  simply  enjoy  the  rare  and 
subtle  beauty  of  this  production  of  an  age  of 
transition  when  the  solemn  monumentality  of 
Romanesque  was  tempered  and  softened  by  the 
first  warm  breath  and  stirrings  of  the  Gothic 
spirit.  The  bitter  accusatory  statements,  castigat- 
ing the  people  of  Israel  for  their  denial  of  the 
Messiah,  and  included — it  is  predicated — at  the 
direction  of  Abbot  Samson,  are  nullified  in  a 
delightful  and  devastating  manner  by  the  grace- 
ful humanity  of  the  artistic  vision,  more  specially 
by  the  liveliness  and  psychological  acumen  of 
the  figural  characterizations.  Where  fantasy 
dwells  so  blithe  and  care-free,  surely  fanaticism 
has  but  a  slim  chance  of  survival,  the  merest, 
soon-to-be-relinquished  toe-hold  on  existence. 

The  anonymous  artist  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
was  also  certainly  a  devout  man,  above  all  an 
obedient  monk  truly  anxious  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  his  ecclesiastical  superior  and  spiritual 
father.  It  was  surely  entirely  unconsciously  that 
he  thus  transcended  and  magnificently  con- 
tradicted them,  rejoining  in  enduring  greatness 
the  free  spirits  of  every  age,  his  true  spiritual 
family,  though  he  knew  it  not. 

If  we  choose  therefore  we  may  he;  a  dual 
strain  in  what  the  commentator  has  ter  lied  'the 
clear  voice  of  the  ivory  cross  .  .  .  shattering  the 
silence  of  centuries'.  Unavoidably,  the  strident 
tones  of  Abbot  Samson,  but  also  a  great  warm, 
golden  note  of  far-resounding  sweetness  and 
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/op.  William  Anderson.  Battle  of  Camperdown,  1797.  One  of  a  pair  of  watercolours  X  I4i-  The  Ken- 
nedy Galleries,  New  York.  Above.  Albert  York.  Trawler  off  East  Hampton.  Oil  on  plywood  8  \  10  in. 

Davis  Galleries,  New  York. 


power,  not  to  be  hushed  by  threats  or  drowned 
by  the  chorus  of  meaner  voices. 

And  is  not  the  highest,  final  symbolism  of  the 
cross,  after  all,  simply  this:  that  while  the 
machiavellian  complexity  of  the  ornamentation 
and  texts  could  be  appreciated  and  understood 
only  by  the  learned  ecclesiastics  who  handled  the 
precious  object,  for  the  people  at  large  would  be 
perceptible  only  the  pure  and  beautiful  shape, 
with  its  sublime  image  of  all-embracing  love. 
The  tree  admittedly  was  accursed — and  this  took 
in  all  of  wicked  humanity,  Jews,  Christians  and 
Paynims — and  for  this  very  reason  must  bear  the 
thrice  holy  victim. 

Of  highest  interest  stylistically  are  the  parallels 
drawn  between  the  great  cross  under  study  and 
the  renowned  Bury  Bible,  created  by  the  gifted 
Master  Hugo  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  during  the 
tenure  of  Abbot  Anselm  (1121-1148)  probably 
in  the  late  thirties.  This  is  now  manuscript 
number  2  of  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christ! 
College,  Cambridge.  Mr.  Hoving  has  singled 
out  particularly  the  following,  striking  similari- 
ties to  be  found  in  the  figure  of  the  prophet 
Amos  in  the  Bury  manuscript  (folio  324,  recto) 
and  several  of  the  personages  acting  various  roles 
in  the  dramatic  pageant  enacted  on  the  Bury 
Cross:  'the  striking  form  of  (the)  face,  wedge- 
like  and  sharp  with  a  stiletto  beard;  the  curious 
paradox  of  ease  of  posture  and  stiffness;  the  in- 
dividual manner  in  which  the  drapery  sweeps 
around  parts  of  the  body,  forming  marked 
parentheses  around  the  thigh  and  dividing  the 
leg  in  three  separate  sections,  are  all  reminiscent 
of  figures  on  the  cross,  particularly  Amos, 
Nahum,  Haggai  and  the  splendid  Moses  of 
the  front  medallion'. 

Numerous  other  stylistic  associations  with  the 
Bury  Bible,  and  with  other  works  of  known 
Bury  provenance  or  related  to  Bury,  are  cited  at 
length  in  the  brilliant  and  authoritative  essay 
devoted  to  the  extraordinary  example  of  Englifh 
art  at  one  of  its  high  marks  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum's  Bulletin,  to  which  our  readers  are  re- 
ferred for  this  and  much  additional  information. 

Meanwhile,  one  can  but  concur  with  the 
author's  concluding  statement  that  the  Bury  St. 
Edmunds  cross  is  'one  of  those  rarest  works  of 
art  that  is  both  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of 
its  age:  the  mark  and  the  explanation  of  an 
entire  epoch'. 


Marine  Paintings  in  Summer  Shows 

A  SUMMER  exhibition  at  the  Kennedy  Galler- 
ies in  New  York  is  aptly,  and  rather  splendidly, 
titled,  'Three  Centuries  of  Seafaring'.  This  is  a 
particularly  happy  choice  for  the  season,  for 
surely  next  to  'the  real  thing'  nothing  can  be  as 
pleasant  at  this  time  of  the  year  than  thoughts 
and  images  of  great  ships  sailing  proudly, 
breasting  the  crystal  water  that  pearls  off  the 
sides  in  diamond  cascades  and  spurred  on  by  the 
cool  swift  breezes  swelling  the  ballooning  sails. 

Yet,  though  amply  represented  at  the  Ken- 
nedy Galleries,  this  is  but  one,  if  the  most 
pleasant,  of  the  many  aspects  of  seafaring.  In 
addition,  the  exhibition — that  comprises  no 
fewer  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  paintings  and 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  prints,  with  many 
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I  rare  and  beautiful  aquatints  by  Robert  Dodd,  J. 
Pcltro,  William  Daniel]  and  Robert  and  Daniel 

I  Havell — has  been  planned  to  cover  all  fields  of 
marine  paintings:  from  pure  seascape  to  ship 

;  portraits,  harbour  views  (with  topographical 
emphasis  in  most  instance,  as  might  well  be  ex- 
pected) whaling  scenes,  yacht  races,  etc. 

Naval  engagements  are  granted  pride  of  place, 
and  in  this  category  the  eighteenth  century 
comes  to  the  fore  with  its  particular  brand  of 
sophisticated  glamour  and  elegance  to  the  death. 
In  these  respects,  the  Battle  of  Camperdown 
(illustrated  here)  by  William  Anderson  (1757- 
1837)  is  certainly  beautifully  representative.  One 
of  a  pair,  it  is  a  masterly  example  of  the  art  of 
this  fine  artist,  outstanding  in  an  age  and  a 
country  when  and  where  the  medium  of  aquar- 
elle attained  to  unprecedented  excellence.  This  is 
a  largely  conceived  and  yet  minutely  exact 
version  of  the  famous  naval  conflict  that  took 
place  on  the  11th  of  October  1797  between  the 
British  vessels,  with  Admiral  Adam  Duncan  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  North  Sea  fleet 
(appointed  to  harass  the  Batavian  fleet)  and  the 
Dutch  warships  of  Vice-Admiral  de  Winter. 
The  result  was  a  triumph,  in  recognition  of 
which  Admiral  Duncan  was  created  Viscount 
Duncan  of  Camperdown  and  Baron  of  Lundie 
(the  earldom  of  Camperdown  was  later  created 
for  his  son,  Robert). 

While  the  engagement  took  place  at  midday, 
clouds  of  smoke  soon  darkened  the  scene  of  the 
conflict,  while  the  flames  of  the  conflagrations 
spread  a  lurid  glow  over  the  water  stirred  by  the 
gusts  of  an  approaching  gale.  The  scene  is  one  of 
high  drama  and  gloomy  grandeur.  One  vessel  in 
the  foreground  is  fast  sinking  below  the  waves, 
and  many  others  arc  doomed.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  as  a  result  of  the  merciless  battering  in- 
flicted by  their  adversaries  ai  d  of  the  later 
adverse  conditions  in  crossing  over  to  England, 
none  of  the  Dutch  prize  ships  (eleven  of  them) 
could  be  refitted  for  service;  one  of  them,  in 
fact,  the  'Delft'  being  lost  on  the  way  to  Eng- 
land. 

In  contrast  to  this  strife,  another  watercolour, 
dated  1766,  by  William  Miller  (1740-01.  1810) 
has  captured  the  torpid  and  somnolent  mood  of 
a  North  African  port  where  British  ships  ride  at 
anchor  on  the  dead-calm  surface,  mirror  smooth 
and  still. 

At  the  Davis  Galleries,  a  study  of  a  Trawler  off 
East  Hampton  by  the  contemporary  American 
painter  Albert  York  presents  the  familiar 
modern  image  of  a  commercial  fishing  vessel 
plying  its  useful  trade  off  the  shore  of  the  South 
Fork  of  Long  Island.  There  was  a  time  indeed, 
not  too  far  off  and  still  within  living  memory, 
when  these  waters  were  the  home  grounds  of 
whaling  ships,  who  went  far  off  in  their  quest  of 
the  great  cetaceans.  'Captain  Edwards',  'Captain 
Coffin',  'Captain  Mulford' — these  names  are  still 
pronounced  with  awe  and  reverence  by  the  sons 
and  grandsons  of  members  of  their  crews,  sea- 
men by  every  inherited  instinct,  and  who  now 
man  peaceful  trawlers  such  as  this  one,  not 
neglecting,  however,  to  transmit  the  family 
legends  to  their  own  children,  to  be  cherished  as 
their  very  own  next  to  that  of 'Captain  Ahab'  of 
the  Pequod.  And  many  of  these,  incidentally, 


may  well  be  descendants  of  the  sailors  who 
fought  off  the  Batavian  at  Camperdown,  as  in 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  a 
number  of  British  ships  were  wrecked  off  Long 
Island  and  some  of  the  crews  chose  to  remain 
and  found  families  there.  Not  to  mention  the 
common  ancient  inheritance,  through  Three 
Centuries  of  Seafaring. 

Rare  Sucket-Fork 

SUCCADE — or,  in  a  later,  anglicized  form, 
'sucket' — was  a  kind  of  sweetmeat  beloved  of 
our  ancestors;  it  is  believed  to  have  consisted  of 
fruit  preserved  in  sugar,  either  candied  or  in 
syrup.  The  latter  interpretation — i.e.,  that  the 
comfits  were  offered  in  a  fairly  liquid  base — is 
confirmed  by  the  use  of  the  'sucket-fork'  an  in- 
strument not  so  much  misnamed  as  insufficiently 
so,  since  it  is  in  fact  both  a  fork  and  spoon:  a 
common  handle  being  furnished  with  tines  at 
one  end  and  a  flat  bowl  at  the  other.  However, 
there  is  justification  of  a  sort  for  the  preference 
accorded  to  the  term  'fork'.  For  obvious,  prac- 
tical reasons,  the  delicacies  were  first  speared 
with  the  fork,  and  the  sweet  sauce  or  syrup 
spooned  to  conclude  the  refection. 

Whether  viewed  as  spoon  or  fork,  or  both, 
the  very  fine  silver  sucket-fork  recently  ac- 
quired by  the  Henry  Francis  Du  Pont  Winter- 
thur  Museum  is  a  noteworthy  addition  to  the 
museum's  collection  of  early  American  art 
objects.  It  also  adds  the  name  of  yet  another 
early  American  silversmith  to  the  roster  of  those 
whose  work  is  already  represented  in  the 
Museum.  The  combination  fork  and  spoon 
bears  the  impressed  mark  IK  of  Jesse  Kip  (1660- 
1722)  who  worked  in  New  York.  It  is  also  en- 
graved with  the  initials  I  "R/SE  for  a  member  of 
the  Van  Rensselear  family.  If  we  recall  that  no 
English  silver  forks  are  known  to  have  survived 
before  the  early  seventeenth  century,  we  shall  be 
better  able  to  appreciate  the  rarity  and  interest  of 
this  delicate  implement,  particularly  as  an  object 
of  'colonial'  manufacture.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  evidence  of  utmost  sophistica- 
tion and  refinement  would  be  found  only  in  the 
possession  of  the  highest  in  the  land. 

The  Winterthur  sucket-fork  is  comparable 
with  a  rare  example  by  William  Rouse,  Boston, 
made  before  1689.  It  is  displayed,  with  other 
seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  New  York- 
made  silver,  in  Winterthur's  Queen  Anne  Din- 
ing Room,  which  is  seen  by  visitors  during  the 
morning  or  full-day  tour  of  the  Museum.  From 
our  illustration,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  new  ac- 
quisition is  of  the  three-pronged,  or  inter- 
mediary, type:  early,  two-pronged  examples 
were  followed  by  the  three-pronged  form  that 
remained  until  1750,  after  which  the  modern 
four-pronged  style  became  standard  and,  except 
for  extreme  modernist  designs,  has  endured  to 
the  present  day,  for  general  use.  The  form  of  the 
bowl  is  definitely  archaic,  reminding  us  of  the 
'^rier'al  origin  of  this  familiar  implement  of 
daily  life  It  was  not  until  the  eighteenth  century, 
in  fact,  I  hat  the  spoon  abandoned  its  exotic  garb 
and  assumed  tiie  more  functional  and  more 
graceful  shape,  with  tapering  'beak'  and  curving 
shank. 


Silver  sucket-fork,  made  by  Jesse  Kip  (1660- 
1722)  New  York.  The  Henry  Francis  Du  Pont 
Winterthur  Museum,  Delaware. 
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DRAWINGS,  RARE  BOOKS  and  AUTOGRAPH  MANUSCRIPTS. 
Callers  by  appointment  only,  telephone  Ambassador  5439.  Walter  T. 
Spencer,  specialists  since  1856,  47  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  London,  W.l. 

WANTED  by  Private  Collector  OLD  AMERICAN  FLAGS  (prior  to 
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HEADING  GALLERY,  326  Brighton  Road,  South  Croydon,  Period 
Oil  Paintings  and  Watercolour  Drawings. 

MASSAGE  TREATMENT  -  Visiting  only.  Mr.  Barker  (L.C.S.P. 
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Ltd.  Box  No.  7298.  
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A  fine  quality  Sheraton 
cylinder  writing  cabinet  in  faded 
rosewood  inlaid  with  tulipwood, 
satinwood  and  partridge  wood 
and  retaining  its  original  gilt 
brass  enrichments. 
Circa  1790 


Measurements :  Height  4  ft.  7  in. 
Height  to  drawer  2  ft.  6  in. 
Length  3  ft.  3J  in. 
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A  detail  of  the  cabinet  showing  the  intei 
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